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ABSTRACT 

This  volume  contains  four  interim  reports  of  the 
Career  Intern  Program  (CIPI  replication  portion  of  the  Alternative 
Education  Demonstration  operated  by  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  of  Kmerica  and  evaluated  by  the  Batior^al  Institute  of 
Education,  (The  CIP  is  an  alternative  high  .school  serving  dropouts 
and  students  at  a  high  rlsfe  of  droppina  out,  Under  the  louth 
Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act*  demonstration  projects 
were  implemented  at  four  sites  to  determine  if  the  CIP  is  replicable 
at  reasonable  cost  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and  if  the  same 
success  achieved  at  the  developmental  site  can  be  achieved,)  Each 
report  focuses  on  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  evaluation  design. 
These  are  (11  assessment  of  the  process  of  implementation  and 
adaptation  of  the  original  CIP  model;   (2)  analysis  of  the  outcomes  on 
enrollees  relative  to  a  randomly  selected  control  group*  a  comparison 
group*  and  national  norms:  (3\  determination  of  the  importance  of  the 
various  functional  components  of  the  CIP;  and  (*l)  comparisons  with 
other  similar  youth  programs,  A  summary  repo'rt  on  the  original  CIP 
experimeiit  is  provided  as  background,  (IIB) 
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OVERVIEW 


One  out  of  six  young  persons*— includi^^g  a  third  of  minority 
youth"drops  out  of  high  school  before  rompletion.  While 
some  of  these  youth  have  limited  capabi^-^ty,  and  while  events 
outside  the  school  may  account  for  the  failure  of  others, 
many  could  benefit  fron  a  second  or  third  chance,  cr  could 
be  successful  under  different  learning  circumstances.  There 
are  a  range  of  alternative  schools  throughout  the  country 
that  are  addressed  to  the  special  needs  of  such  youth. 

Alternative  education  approaches  usually  share  some  common 
elements  such  as  higher  teacher-pupil  ratios,  individualized 
and  self*-paced  instruction,  student  interaction  and  mutual 
support,  as  well  as  linkages  v;ith  the  v;orld  of  vrork 
and  experienced-'based  instruction.    As  a  result,  alternative 
education  programs  usually  involve  higher  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures.   The  major  policy  issues  are  (1)  whether  these  extra 
expenditures  produce  commensurate  benefits,  (2)  the  elements 
of  alternative  education  approaches  which  have  the  greatest 
impact,  (3)  the  types  of  youth  who  berefit  most,  and  (4)  the 
u'ays  in  which  these  approaches  can  be  most  effectively  repli- 
cated. 

Perhaps  the  most  carefully  tested  model  of  alternative  edu- 
cation was  the  Career  Intern  Program  implemented  by  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers  of  America  in  Philadelphia 
in  1973,    The  National  Institute    of  Education  financed  a 
rigorous  control  group  axreriment  and  evaluation  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  CIP  covering  operations  during  the 
1973-1976  period.     The  evaluation  documented  substantial 
benefits  for  participants  relative  to  controls. 

As  part  of  the  knowledge  development  efforts  under  YEDPA, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of  Youth  Programs  financed 
the  replication  of  CIP  in  four  sites  by  OIC/A,  as  well  as  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  by  NIE,    After  the  implementation 
of  these  four  programs,  the  experiment  was  expanded  by  the 
addition  of  a  Hispanic  adaptation  of  CIP,  operated  by  SER- 
Jobs  for  Progress  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Finally, 
OYP  contributed  funding  for  a  series  of  competitive  grants 
for  community  based  alternative  education  projects  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration,    The  OYP  contri- 
bution provided  for  the  employment  and  world-of-work  com* 
ponents  of  those  projects  as  well  as  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  consistent .with  that  completed  for  CIP  and 
the  Kispanic  adaptation* 


The  Alternative  Education  Demonstration  has  several  general 
knowledge  development  objectives: 

First,  it  tests  the  efficacy  of  alternative  education  by  com- 
paring the  experiences  of  students  in  these  alternative  pro- 
grams with  those  of  a  randomly  selected  control  group,  a 
matched  comparison  group,  participants  in  other  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  activities,  and  a  norm-referenced  population. 
The  dimensions  of  measured  participant  impact  include  school 
attendance  and  completion  rates,  reading  an<?  arithmetic  gains, 
changes  in  attitudes  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  subsequent 
educational  and  labor  market  experiences  in  a  followup  period - 

Second,  the  large  sample  size  which  will  emerge  from  multiple 
cohorts  in  multiple  sites  should  permit  better  identification 
of  those  types  of  youth  who  benefit  most  from  the  alternative 
education  approach.     Process  evaluations,  coinbined  vith  impact 
evaluations,  should  suggest  the  elements  which  work  best  under 
different  conditions*    The  Hispanic  CIP,  in  particular,  should 
suggest  how  and  whether  the  basic  model  can  be  adapted  to  neet 
other  needs,    in  other  words,  this  should  permit  refinement 
and  better  targeting  of  alternative  education. 

Third,  the  demonstration  is  also  a  test  of  the  replication  pro- 
cess*    The  CIP  tnodel  is  complex  and  depends  on  many  program 
elements  as  well  as  on  a  web  of  institutional  relationships • 
The  process  evaluations  in  multiple  sites  will  suggest  the 
feasibility  of  replication  and  the  needs  for  adaptation  oZ 
the  model.    Comparisons  of  the  experience  for  sequential  co- 
horts of  participants  will  document  the  "learning  curve"  or 
"shakedown  period*'  of  these  projects.     The  result  should  be 
to  improve  the  *'batting  average"  in  the  replication  process* 

Fourth,  the  demonstration  utilizes  community  based  organizations 
as  the  delivery  and  change  agents  at  the  local  level.  This 
might  be  contrasted  with  alternative  education  efforts  initiated 
or  supported  by  school  systems  under  formula  YETP  an<?  other  dis- 
cretionary pix^jects.  Comparison  between  these  approaches  should 
help  determine  the  importance  of  CBO  participation. 

Fifth,  the  Hispanic  adaptation  is  particularly  inportant  be- 
cause of  the  serious  educational  deficiencies  and  high  dropout 
rates  of  Hispanic  youth.    Many  questions  about  the  comparative 
needs  and  approaches  to  this  group  can  be  addressed  by  compar- 
ison of  this  site's  experience  with  the  other  CIP  projects* 


This  volume  contains  the  interim  products  related  to  the 
Career  Intern  Program  portion  of  the  demonstration  operated 
by  OIC/A  and  evaluated  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
There  is  a  four  part  evaluation  design;     (1)  assessment  of 
the  process  of  implementation  and  adaptation  of  the  original 
CIP  model;   (2)  analysis  of  the  outcomes  on  enrollees  relative 
to  a  randomly  selected  control  group,  a  comparison  group, 
and  national  norms;   (3J  determination  of  the  importance  of 
the  various  functional  components  of  the  CIP;  and  (4)  compar*- 
ison  with  other  similar  programs.    The  first  four  interim 
reports  of  the  evaluation  of  the  CIP  replication  are  included 
in  this  volume; 

1.  Study  of  the  Career  Intern  Program;    7he  Process 
of  Implementation 

2.  Study  of  the  Career  Intern  Program;  Interim 
Assessment  of  Intern  Outcomes 

3.  Study  of  the  Career  Ir'.ern  Program;  Interim 

'  Report  on  Functional  Interrelationships  Among 
Program  Components  anS^Intern  Outcomes 

4.  Study  of  the  Career  Intern  Program;  Interim 
Comparison  of  the  CIP  with  Other  Youth  Programs 

A  summary  report  on  the  original  ciP  experiment  is  provided 
as  background 

The  Career  Intern  Program:    Final  Report. 
Volume  I;    An  Experiment  in  Career  Education 
that  Worked.    National  Institute  of  Education 

The  four  interim  reports  cover  the  startup  and  stabilization 
period  of  the  four  new  CIPs  over  their  first  18  months  of 
operations.    As  more  cohorts  participate  and  complete,  and 
as  the  learning  curve  problems  are  overcome,  the  findings 
will  become  more  definitive.    However,  there  are  some 
important  findings  already; 

— Four  alternative:;  education  projects  were  successfully 
implemented,  and  although  the  CIP  model  was  adapted 
differently  in  each  sire,  the  common  elements  were 
retained.    In  other  words,  the  basic  design  and  de- 
livery approach  appears  replicable. 

--Alternative  education  programs  are  undermined  by  rapid 
implementation  and  uncertain  funding.    The  complexity 
of  mounting  such  projects  is  reduced  somewhat  by  repli- 
cation of  a  model,  but  most  of  the  problenis  are  site 
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specific  such  as  negotiation  with  vested  interests,  staff- 
ing and  acSministration.     It  takes  as  mucli  as  a  year  be- 
fore and  during  impleinentation  to  fully  develop  the 
necessary  linkages.    It  takes  a  year  of  operations,  at 
Jeast,  to  stabilize  the  performance. 

— The  community  based  delivery  approach  of  OIC/A  was  crit- 
ical to  the  successful  iinpleinentation  of  these  projects. 
The  outside  intervention  of  the  national  and  local  CBOs 
was  necessary  both  to  assure  performance  of  the  CiPs  and 
to  facilitate  the  necessary  linkages. 

— The  early  cohorts  experienced  statistically  and  progran- 
matically  significant  gains  in  math  and  reading  compared 
to  control  groups  and  national  norms.     The  impact  appears 
to  be  increasing  as  the  programs  stabilize.    There  were 
also  significant  gains  in  career  planning. 

— The  various  elements  in  the  CIP  approach  are  Jimtually 
interactive  and  supportive.     Problems  are  less  in  design 
than  implementation.    A  basic  issue  is  the  degree  of 
discipline;  it  appears  that  firm  discipline  of  students 
is  required.    A  second  issue  is  administrative  flexibility 
at  sites;  in  soma  cases,  the  CIP  model  has  become  a  *'?ro- 
crustean  bed"  hindering  effective  adaptation.    A  third 
issue  is  the  coordination  of  all  the  elements  in  the 
model  as  well  as  the  staff  who  offer  them;  if  one  ele- 
ment does  not  function  adequately,  such  an  integrative 
model  is  vulnerable. 

— Conparison  with  other  programs  suggests  the  need  to 
target  CIP  carefully  on  youth  who  really  want  to  make 
the  investment  in  their  education.     It  also  suggests 
the  importance  of  such  alternative  arrangements  and 
the  value  of  delivery  by  community  based  organizations 
in  order  to  reach  out  to  those  most  in  need.  Experience 
has  shown  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  dropouts  unless 
there  is  credibility  and  a  community  network.     Even  in 
these  cases,  stable  operations  over  a  period  of  time  a?:e 
needed  to  achieve  a  regular  recruiting  flow. 

In  general,  then,  the  CIP  replication  has  been  successful  and 
it  appears  that  the  model  and  delivery  approach  are  promising. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  ''knowledge  develop- 
ment" effort  implemented  under  the  mandate  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.    The  knowledge 
development  effort  consists  of  hundreds  of  separate  research, 
evaluation  and  demonstration  activities  which  will  result  in 
literally  thousands  of  written  products.    The  activities  have 
been  structured  from  the  outset  so  that  each  is  self-standing 
but  also  interrelated  with  a  host  of  other  activities.  The 
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framework  is  presented  in  A  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for 
the  Youth  Employiaent  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977^ 
A  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for  the  Youth  Initiatives  Fiscal 
19  79  and  Completing  the  Youth  Agenda!    A  plan  for  Knowledge 
Development^  Passemanataon  and  Application  an  Pascal  1980. 

Information  is  available  or  will  be  coming  available  from  the 
various  knowledge  development  activities  to  help  resolve  an 
almost  limitless  array  of  issues,  but  answerjs  to  policy 
questions  will  usually  require  integration  and  synthesis 
fron  a  nuipber  of  separate  products,  which,  in  turn,  will  depend 
on  knowledge  and  ava.^ lability  of  these  products.    A  major 
shortcoming  of  past  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration 
activity  has  been  the  failure  to  organize  and  disseminate 
tlie  products  adequately  to  assure  the  full  exploitation  of 
the  findings.    The  magnitude  and  structure  of  the  youth  know- 
ledge development  effort  puts  a  premium  on  organization  and 
dissemination  of  findings. 

As  part  of  its  knowledge  development  ir^andate,  therefo^'s,  the 
Office  of  Youth  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
organize,  publish  and  disseminate  the  written  products  of 
all  major  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities 
supported  directly  by  or  mounted  in  conjunction  with  the 
knowledge  development  effort*    some  of  the  same  products 
may  also  be  published  and  disseminated  through  other  channels, 
but  tliey  will  be  included  in  t!ie  structured  series  of  Youth  Know^ 
ledge  Development  Reports  in  order  to  facilitate  access  and 
integrataon. 

The  Youth  Knowledge  Development  Reports,  of  which  this  is  one, 
are  divided  into  twelve  broad  categories; 

1.    Knowledge  Development  Framework;    The  products  in 
this  category  are  concerned  wath  the  structure  of  knowledge 
development  activities,  the  assessment  methodologies  which 
are  employed,  j^alidation  of  measurenent  instruments r  the 
translation  of  knowledge  into  policy,  and  the  strategy  for 
disseminating  findings* 

2  *    Research  on  Youth  lanploynent  and  Employability  Develop- 
rjent:    The  products  in  this  category  represent  analysis  of 
exasting  t^ata,  presentation  of  findings  from  new  data  sources, 
special  studies  of  dimensions  on  youth  labor  market  problems 
and  policy  analyses. 

3.    Program  Evaluations;  The  products  in  this  category 
include  impact,  process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth 
programs  including  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program,  job 
Corps,  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Programs ,  Youth  Community  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects,  and  the  Targeted  jobs  Tax  Credit. 
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4.  Service  and  Participant  Mix;    The  evaluations  and  demon- 
strations  sxairanarized  in  this  category  concern  the  matching  of 
different  typas  of  youth  with  different  service  combinations. 
This  involves  experiments  with  work  vs.  work  plus  remediation 
vs,  straight  remediation  as  treatment  options.     It  also  includes 
attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  and  more  affluent  participants,  as 
well  as  youth  with  older  workers. 

5.  Education  and  Training  Approaches ;    The  products  in  this 
category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  various  education  and  vocational 
training  approaches  including  specific  education  methodologies 
for  the  disadvantaged,  alternative  education  approaches  and  ad- 
vanced career  training. 

6.  Pre-Employment  and  Transition  Services^    The  products  in 
this  category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to 
test  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  school-to-work  transition 
activities,  vocational  exploration,  job-search  assistance  and 
other  efforts  to  better  prepare  youth  for  labor  market  success, 

7.  Youth  Work  Experience;    The  products  in  this  category 
address  the  organization  of  work  activities,  their  output,  pro- 
ductive roles  for  youth  and  the  impacts  of  various  en^)loyment 
approaches. 

8.  Implementation  Issues;    This  category  includes  cross- 
cutting  analyses  of  the  practical  lessons  concerning  "horf-to- 
do-it. "    Issues  such  as  learning  curves,  replication  processes 
and  progranunatic  "batting  aveiages"  will  be  addressed  under 
this  category,  as  well  c*s  the  comparative  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive delivery  agents. 

9.  Design  and  Organizational  Alternatives:    The  products 
in  this  category  represent  assessments  of  demonstrations  of 
alternative  program  and  delivery  arrangements  such  as  consoli- 
dation, year-round  preparation  for  summer  programming,  the  use 
of  incentives  and  multa-year  trackin-j  of  individuals. 

10.  Special  Meeds  Groups;    The  products  in  this  category 
present  findings  on  the  special  problems  of  and  adaptations 
needed  for  significant  segments  including  minorities,  young 
mothers,  troubled  youth,  Indochinese  refugees  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

11.  Innovative  Approaches;    The  products  in  this  category 
present  the  findings  of  those  activities  designed  to  explore 
new  approaches      The  subjects  covered  including  the  Youth 
Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects,  private  sector  initi- 
atives, the  national  youth  service  experiment,  and  energy 
initiatives  in  weatherization,  low-head  hyc?xoelectric  dam 
restoration,  windpower  and  the  like. 
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12.     Institutional  Linka^^es;    The  products  in  this  category 
will  include  studies  of  institutional  arrangements  and  linkages 
as  well  as  assessments  cf  demonstration  activities  to  encourage 
such  linkaqes  with  education,  volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse 
and  other  youth  serving  agencies. 

In  each  of  these  knowledge  development  categories,  there  will 
be  a  range  of  discrete  den^^nstration,  research  ancl  evaluation 
activities,  focused  on  different  policy,  program  and  analytical 
issues.    For  instance,  all  experiTI^ental  clemon  strati  on  projects 
have  both  process  and  impact  evaluations,  frequently  undertaken 
by  different  evaluation  agents.     Findings  will  be  published  as 
they  become  available  so  that  there  will  usually  be  a  series 
of  reports  as  evidence  accumulates.     To  organize  these  pro- 
ducts, each  publication  is  classified  in  one  of  Jie  twelve 
broad  knowledge  development  categories ^  described  in  terms  of 
the  more  specific  issue,  activity  or  cluster  of  activities  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  with  an  identifier  of  the  pro(?,uct  and 
what  it  represents  relative  to  other  products  in  the  demon- 
stration.    Hence,  the  multiple  prO(3ucts  under  a  knowledge 
development  activity  are  closely  interrelated  and  the  activ- 
ities in  each  broad  cluster  have  significant  interconnections. 

This  set  of  evaluations  of  the  Career  Intern  Program  must  be 
assessed  in  conjunction  with  the  studies  of  the  Hispanic  CIP 
adaptation  as  well  as  the  OJJDP/LEAA  incentive  grants  for 
alternative  education.    These  Alternative  Education  Demon- 
strations, in  turn,  should  be  assessed  relative  to  the  other 
studies  in  the  Education  and  Training  Approaches  category  as 
well  as  the  school-to-work  transition  series  in"  the  Pre- 
Employment  and  Transition  Service^  category.     There  aie  also 
general  overviews  of  alternative  education  in  the  background 
papers  for  the  vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment.     Important  data  on  dropout  patterns  anc!  causes  are 
available  in  the  new  panel  of  the  national  ZiOngitudinal  Sur- 
vey.   Both  of  these  mat:erials  are  in  the  category  Research  on 
Youth  Employment  and  Employability  Development.  Finally, 
there  are  some  important  findings  covering  alternative  edu- 
cation in  the  reports  on  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot 
Projects  under  the  Innovative  Approaches  knowledge  develop- 
ment category. 

It  v;ill  be  several  years  before  the  full  results  will  be 
available  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  educa- 
tion arrangenents ,  and  how  they  can  best  be  implemented.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  persuasive  evidence  to  suggest 


vii 


that  there  is  a  significant  need  for  this  approach,  that  it 
can  be  effective,  and  that  it  also  can  be  replicated • 


ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


High  rates  of  dropping  out  of  school  and  of  youth  tmemployinent,  espe* 
dally  severe  among  poor  and  minority  youth,  have  prompted  policy  makers 
to  support  development  of  programs  designed  to  enable  young  people  to  grad^- 
uate  from  secondary  school  and  increase  their  career  awareness  and  career- 
planning  skills*    The  ultimate  objectives  of  this  policy  are  to  increase 
the  employability  of  young  people  and  thereby  improve  their  prospects  for 
productive  and  satisfying  lives* 

One  program  created  in  response  to  this  policy  is  the  Career  Intern 
Program  (CIP)*    Conceived,  developed,  and  tested  in  the  early  and  middle 
1970s  by  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  America  (OIC/A) ,  the 
CIP  is  an  alternative  high  school  program  for  dropouts  and  students  at 
high  risk  of  dropping  out*    In  its  developmental  site,  Philadelphia,  the 
CIP  provided  disadvantaged  youths  with  motivating  instruction  to  enable 
their  completion  of  high  school  and  vith  career-orientation  activities 
to  ease  their  transition  from  school  to  work  or  further  education* 

Eval^jation  of  the  CIP  in  Philadelphia  found  it  had  significant  posi- 
tive impact  on  young  people's  academic  achievement  and  post  secondary  ex- 
perience*   Therefore,  since  December  1977,  four  local  affiliates  of  OIC/A 
have  been  implementing  the  CIP  as  a  demonstration  project  rnider  the 
particent  of  Tabor's  CDOL)  authority  through  the  Youth  Boiplo3rment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977  (YEDPA,  P*L*  95-93)*    The  National  In- 
stitute of  Eduation  (NIK)  is  managing  the  demonstration  under  an  Inter- 
agency Agreement  with  DOL*    The  purposes  of  the  demonstration  are  to  see 
if  the  CIP  is  replicable  in  new  sites  at  reasonable  cost  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  and  to  determine  whether  the  same  success  achieved 
in  Philadelphia  can  be  realized  in  the  new  sites*    RMC  Research  Corpora- 
tion (RMC)  has  been  retained  by  NIE  to  study  the  sites'  implementations: 
and  determine  answers  to  these  questions* 


This  report  presents  BMC's  findings  relative  to  the  first  of  four* 
tasks  Involved  in  the  evaluation.    Task  A  was  Intended  to  answer  the  basic 
question;    Can  the  dp  be  replicated  in  new  sites  at  reasonable  cost  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time?    Though  no  explicit  stipulations  were  made 
by  the  federal  agencies  (DOL  and  HIE)  or  by  the  developer /disseminator 
(OIC/A)  involved  in  the  demonstration,  the  limits  of  "reasonable  cost  and 
time"  are  at  least  implicit  in  the  amount  of  money  granted  for  the  demon- 
stration ($5  million  from  DOL  to  KIE  to  cover  all  aspects,  including  ME's 
oversight  and  the  evaluation)  and  iti  the  due  date  for  this  report  (approx-- 
imately  18  months  from  the  start  of  implementation). 

To  focus  the  specific  inquiries  made  to  answer  Task  A's  basic  ques- 
tion, KIE  asked  the  researchers  to  attend  to  four  aspects  of  the  demon- 
stration*   Three  of  these  were  presented  as  subquestions  of  Task  A;  Does 
the  program,  as  implemented  in  the  four  new  sites  >  remain  the  same  as  the 
prototype  program  in  terms  of  goals  and  practices?    Are  changes  Instituted 
in  the  new  sites,  if  any,  improvements  in  the  program?    Is  the  process 
of  implementation  through  the  OIC  system  more  effective  than  through  the 
"usual  developer-public  school  linkages**?    The  fourth  aspect  to  be  ad- 
dressed for  Task  A  was  the  efficacy  of  the  overall  dissemination/implemen- 
tation process  * 

Addressing  these  issues  has  been  a  complicated  endeavor*    In  addi- 
tion to  devising  a  model  of  the  prototype  CIP  for  use  as  a  standard  against 
which  to  assess  operations  of  the  new  sites,  means  have  had  to  be  developed 
for  taking  into  account  the  variety  of  constraints  the  demonstration  has 
faced* 

There  have  been  several  constraints,  and  they  have  posed  some  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  sites* 

•    Time  (or  rather  the  lack  of  time)  has  been  a  najor  constraint* 
From  the  award  of  the  subcontracts  to  the  local  OICs  to  the 
anticipated  entry  of  the  first  cohort  of  interns,  there  was 
only  about  six  weeks*    Not  only  does  it  appear  that  the  start~ 
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up  schedule  did  not  allow  enough  time  for  such  essential  ac^ 
tlvities  as  hiring*  staff  development*  coordination  with 
school  boards*  and  intern  recruitment;  it  also  appears  that 
pressure  to  adhere  to  the  unrealistic  schedule  led  to  hasty 
actions  that  continue  to  affect  the  replication  effort* 

A  decision  was  made  to  use  a  salary  structure  that  was 
consistent  with  other  QIC  activities*  not  with  local 
school-system  pay  scales  in  the  replicating  sites*  Thus, 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  GIF  earn  substantially 
les:;  than  their  counterparts  in  the  public  schools.  Many 
really  good  educators  cannot  afford  the  dedication 
quired  to  vork  at  the  CIP* 

A  contractual  requirement  to  serve  a  specified  number  of 
interns  and  to  recruit  additional  youth  to  form  a  control 
group  for  evalxiation  purposes  caused  recruiting  activities 
to  consume  a  highly  disproportionate  amount  of  staff  time 
and  energy*    All  other  start-up  and  operation  activities 
suffered  as  a  result* 

The  sponsors  of  the  GIF  replications  (the  local  OICs]  had 
no  prior  experience  operating  school  programs  and  lacked 
knowledge  of  school-system  policies*  practices*  and 
politics* 

OIC/A's  experience  operating  school  programs  was  limited 
to  one  program  and  one  (probably  atypical]  site* 

The  linkage  between  the  funding  agency  (DOL)  and  the 
replicating  sites  is  extremely  cumbersome*  involving  NIE* 
OIC/a*  and  the  local  OICs*    Two  problems*  slow  decision 
making  and  inadequate  communications*  resulted  at  least 
partially  from  the  complexity  of  this  linkage* 
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♦    A  decision  was  made  to 'give  preference  to  current  OIC  per— 
Bonnel  over  outsiders  in  staffing  the  CIPs«  Constraints 
imposed  by  time  and  timing  (hiring  vas  done  in  the  middle 
of  the  school  year)  again  may  have  teen  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  decision*    Nevertheless^  the  result  was 
that  several  positions  were  filled  by  people  whose  quali- 
fications did  not  match  the  requirements  of  the  jobs 
particularly  well*  This  problem  was  observed  at  all  levels 
from  aide  to  director* 


Ihesf^  constraints  placed  a  heavy  strain  on  the  CIP  staffs  to  imple- 
ment the  program  as  specified  in  the  CIP  design.    Nevertheless^  the  four 
CI?S  in  the  new  sites  now  appear^  after  approximately  18  months  of  inten- 
sive effort »  to  have  effected  full  or  nearly  full  implementation  of  most 
of  the  program's  components*    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  four  CIPs  are 
uniformly  operating  as  exact  duplicates  of  the  pro!:otype.    There  are  un*^ 
questionably  areas  in  which  each  could  improve*    Staffing  is  still  weak 
in  some  areas;  curricula  need  to  be  expanded  and  modified;  ties  with  busi- 
ness»  industry^  and  the  community  require  further  development;  program 
climate  needs  to  mature;  and  counseling  programs  need  further  refinement* 

However*  the  overall  impression  of  the  four  CIPs  is  that  they  are 
well  down  the  road  to  full  implementation*    Furthermore*  there  is  strong 
evidence  suggesting  the  CIPs  are  daily  improving  their  operations*  and 
there  are  concrete  examples  of  young  lives  redirected  toward  Higher 
achievement*  greater  social  responsibility*  and  enhanced  personal  satis- 
faction* 

Changes  have  been  made  in  some  CIP  practices  to  accommodate  local 
situations  in  the  new  sites*  but  the  sites  retain  their  commitment  to  the 
program  goals.    For  the  most  part*  specific  changes  in  practices  purpose- 
fully introduced  to  facilitate  accomplishing  program  outcomes— for  instance* 
revisions  in  record-keeping  procedures — have  been  adaptive*  and  consonant 


vlth  program  goals*    Some  changes  In  practices  forced  by  events  in  the  Im- 
plementation process  or  by  locally  imposed  constraints  have  been  less  adap- 
tive and  caused  problems,  but  these  problems  have  been  addressed  vlth  vigor 
and  imagination*    As  a  neophyte  in  the  field  of  educational  dissemination, 
OIC/a  has  been  more  susceptible  to  disruptive  events  in  the  Implejnentalton 
than  If  they  had  been  experienced  in  this  role  or  trained  for  it  by  HIE# 
They  have  managed  to  cope  vlth  problems  though,  with  satisfactory  results* 
Ko  doubt  the  overall  implementation  process  could  have  been  better  planned 
and  executed  had  tnore  guidance  from  experienced  professionals  been  made 
available  in  the  early  planning*    Though  the  inexperience  and  consequent 
strategies  and  tactical  taisjudgments  of  OIC/A  and  the  local  OICs  probably 
retarded  implementation,  the  CIFs  now  are  viable  and  constantly  getting 
stronger* 

The  professional  judgment  of  the  evaluation  team  thus  is,  at  the  end 
of  our  Task  A  studies,  that  operations  in  the  new  CIPs  demonstrate  the 
replicability  of  the  program*    The  problems  that  beset  the  implementation 
process,  though  they  slowed  the  achievement  of  operational  status,  were 
in  the  main  avoidable,  and  need  not  recur  in  future  federally  sponsored 
programs  of  this  sort  if  appropriate  attention  is  paid  to  accumulated 
knowledge  in  the  relevant  fields*    Given  the  constraints  of  too  little 
time  and  planning  under  which  the  demonstr^ition  of  the  CIPs  proceeded, 
implementation  has  been  a  success* 
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Youth  unemployment*  particularly  of  minority  and  economically 
disadvantaged  young  people  who  have  not  completed  high  school*  is 
a  major  social  problem  in  the  Up'^ted  States*  A  variety  of  pro*- 
grafiO  have  been  advanced  to  address  both  youth  unemployment  and 
the  high  incidence  of  dropping  out  of  school*  One  of  the  most 
successful  to  date  has  been  the  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)» 
developed  and  tested  in  Philadelphia  by  Opportunities  Industriali- 
sation Centers  of  America*  Inc*  (OIC/A)  from  1972  to  1976*  In 
Philadelphia*  tlie  CIF  achieved  .notable  success  in  enabling  drop-^ 
outs  and  potential  dropouts  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  make 
the  transition  to  productive*  stable  employment  or  further  tech*- 
nical  or  academic  education* 

Under  authorization  of  the  Youth  ^ployment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  of  1977  (YEDPA*  PL  95-93)*  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  entered 
into  an  Interagency  Agre^iiaent  to  test  the  replicability  of 
the  CIP  and  fin^  out  if  the  same  beneficial  outcomes  could 
be  achieved  in  new  sites*  In  the  fall  of  1977*  NIE  contracted 
with  OIC/A  to  implement  the  CIP  in  four  sites  across  the  country* 

To  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  CIP  in  the  new  sites* 
KIE  awarded  a  contract  to  KMC  Research  Corporation's  Learning 
Systems  Division  in  Mountain  View*  California*  in  April  1978* 
ItMC's  charge  has  been  to  undertake  four  tasks: 

•  assess  the  process  of  the  sites'  implementation  of 
the  CIp; 

•  determine  ^.he  effects  of  the  CIP  as  implemented  in 
the  new  sites  and  compare  the  effects  vlth  those  achieved 
in  Philadelphia; 

•  analyze  the  program  to  determine  causal  relationships 
among  program  components  and  effects;  and 

•  compare  the  CIP  with  other  similarly  targeted  programs 
in  aspects  relevant  to  policymaking* 

The  sites  selected  for  the  CIP  replication  were  inner-city 
areas  of  three  major  metropolitan  areas  and  one  small  (population 
30*000)  city*  The  geographical  locations  of  the  sites  include 
the  east*  midwest*  and  northwest  sectors  of  the  nation*  The  main 
economic  activity  at  three  sites  is  manufacturing*  while  at  the 
other  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  retailing  and  professional 
activity*^  The  similarity  and  variability  afforded  by  these  four 
sites  were  felt  to  provide  a  reasonable  test  of  the  various 
contexts  where  the  CiP  model  might  operate* 
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This  report  presents  RMC's  findings  and  conclusions  about 
the  process  of  disseminating  and  implementing  the  CIP.  Recom- 
mendations ref  lectivi3  what  occurred  during  implementation  are 
directed  at  both  the  Congress  and  the  executive  agencies  involved 
in  this  demonstration,  DOL  and  HIE.  Only  Task  A  is  covered 
by  this  report.     Separate  reports  address  Tasks  B,  C,  and  D. 

The  central  question  addressed  in  the  study  of  th2  diss^lna*- 
tion  and  implementation  of  the  CI?  has  been,  "Can  the  CIP  be 
replicated  in  new  cites  at  reasonable  cost  within  a  reasonable 
time7"  This  is  a  b roaci  qur^^tion;  it  en ta ils  many  nuances  and 
leads  to  a  number  of  possible  approaches.  Tn  addressing  this 
overall  question ,  the  approach  taken  has  been  to  use  three 
sub  que St ions  as  focusing  or  organizing  points :  (a)  Do  the 
ClFs  in  the  nev  sites  remain  the  same  as  the  prototype  in  terms 
of  goals  and  practices?  (b)  Are  changes  in  the  goais  and  prac- 
tices in  the  new  sites,  if  any^  improvements  in  terms  of  the 
overarching  goal  ol  helping  disadvantaged  youth  finish  their 
education  and  make  the  transition  f tom  school  to  vork7  and  (c)  Is 
the  process  of  impleaentation  throygh  the  OIC  system  more  effec^ 
tive  than  through  other  possible  systems,  such  as  the  traditional 
developer-public  echool  linkages?  Simultaneously,  the  study 
has  tried  to  maintain  a  broad  perspective  on  the  dissemination/ 
implementation  process  as  a  whole,  and  findings,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  about  that  process  are  also  presented. 

Kot  surprisinf^ly,  hard  and  fast  answers  to  some  questions 
have  not  been  reached.  However,  the  findings  do  lead  to  several 
conclusions  about  the  demonstration  effort  that  we  feel  are 
solidly  founded ,  and  to  recommendations  that  we  feel  ought 
to  enhance  simil<%r  efforts  in  the  future* 


The  report  itt  organized  for  convenient  use  by  several 
different  audiences*  Part  1  contains  an  executive  summary, 
discusses  the  study  questions,  summarizes  the  findings ,  and 
presents  conclusions  and  recommendations «  Fart  2  provides 
^  detailed  description  of  the  CIF,  describes  the  study  approach 
and  the  events  of  the  implementat  ion  to  data,  and  presents 
further  findings*  A  short  appendix  includes  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  methodology  and  copies  of  the  instruments 
used  for  the  study- 

This  format  has  been  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  different  groups «  Policy  makers  and  higher  level  executives 
will  find  Part  I  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  answer  their  questions 


Format  of  This  Retort 


about  the  CIP  demonstration.  Those  Interested  m  the  more 
substantive  details  behind  the  concluslonc  »ay  find  theaJn 
Part  2.  The  appendix  win  mteresc  those  who'^wlsS  c^'uarn 
core  about  our  methods  than  Is  evident  In  the  n,aln  text. 
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II.    STUDV  QUESTIONS,  APPROACH,  AND  BACKGROUND 


Tssk  A  has  addressed  two  major  concerns  about  the  process  o£ 
impleoenting  the  CIP.  The  first  concern  is  to  "assess  how  well 
and  readily  the  CIP  approach  can  be  implemented"  (NIE,  1978,  p. 
7).  This  concern  is  evaluative  in  nature.  That  is,  it  seeks 
qualitative  judgments  about  the  implementation  process,  about  the 
nature  of  the  programs  implemented  in  the  new  sites,  and  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  dissemination  mechanism,  the  OIC  system.  The 
questions  specifically  stated  in  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP) 
define  the  judgments  called  £or. 

What  happens  to  the  program  itself  in  the  process  [of]  im- 
plementation in  additional  sites? 

#  Does  the  program  remain  the  same  in  terms  of  goals  and 
practices? 

#  What  accounts  for  the  changes  or  adaptations ,  if  any? 
For  the  fidelity,  if  any,  to  the  original  program  goals 
and  practices? 

#  Are  the  changes ,  if  any,  improvements  in  terms  of  the 
overarching  goal  of  effectively  helping  young  people 
who  are  dropouts,  unemployed,  or  at  risk  of  dropping  out? 

Is  the  process  of  implementation  more  effective  through 
a  system  such  as  OIC  in  comparison  to  the  processes  of 
research  utilization  and  dissemination  through  the  usual 
developer/public  school  linkages?    (NIE,  1978,  p.  7) 

Addressing  the  first  Task  A  concern  entails  conducting 
a  process  evaluation  of  the  CIP  implementation,  the  results 
of  which,  the  RFP  notes,  have  "importance  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  larger  dissemination  efforts"  (NIE,  1978,  p.  7). 
The  second  concern  expressed  in  Task  A  is  to  ^contribute  to 
knowledge  about  implementation  {of  programs  designed  to  attack  the 
problems  of  youth  unemployment}  in  systems  that  differ  in  power 
relationships,  political  considerations,  incentives  for  change, 
and  other  variables  believed  important  in  the  literature  on 
educational  change"  (NIE,  1978,  p.  7). 

This  intent  to  add  on  to  the  general  knowledge  about  pro* 
gram  implementation  is  consistent  with  the  objective  of  the  YEDPA 
Knowledge  Development  Plan  "to  explore.  .  .different  approaches 
in  assisting  economically  disadvantaged  and  other  youth  to  com- 
plete high   school,    to  enter   the  world  of  work,  and   to  achieve 
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job  stability  and  advancement*'  (Office  of  Youth  Programs,  1977,  p. 
1).  The  Knowledge  Development  Flan  in  turn  was  predicated  on  the 
Congressional  mandate  In  the  YEDPA  legislation  "to  explore  nethods 
of  dealing  with  Che  structural  unemployment  j)roblems  of  the 
Nation's  youth*'  and  *'to  test  the  relative  efflcaay  of  the  differ^ 
ent  ways  of  dealing  with  these  problems  In  different  local  con- 
texts" (P.L.  95-93,  Sec.  321)-  Thus  Congress,  In  enacting  TfEDFJ^,. 
sought  not  only  to  establish  programs  to  help  disadvantaged  youth 
prepare  for  productive^  satisfying  lives  and  to  monitor  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs,  but  also  to  enlarge  the  body  of 
knowledge  about  how  such  programs  can  most  effectively  be  imple- 
mented end  operated. 

Task  A  therefore  encompassed  two  purposes.  First  an  eval^ 
uatlon  of  the  CIP  Implementation  process  was  to  be  conducted  * 
The  results  of  the  process  evaluation  will  enable  NIE*  DOL> 
and  the  Congress  to  proceed  with  decision  making  and  policy 
formulation  about  possible  future  dissemination  of  the  program. 
One  question  of  Interest  Is  whether  or  not  the  OIC  system,  and  by 
extrapolation,  other  networks  of  CBCs>  are  efficacious  agents  for 
conducting  such  dissemination  programs *  Second ,  concurrent 
exploration  of  the  implementation  process  was  to  be  carried  out. 
In  conjunction  with  knowledge  gained  from  the  literature  and  other 
TCEDPA*-sponsored  research ,  the  Insights  gained  from  the  CIP  ex- 
perlence  will  enhance  understanding  of  youth-program  issues 
snd  strategies ,  and  perhaps  also  the  success  and  efficiency  of 
similar  efforts  In  the  future. 


Approach  to  the  Task  A  Concerns 

The  research  called  for  by  Task  A  Is  qualitative.  That 
Is,  the  major  concerns  are  not  about  numbers  of  ycung  people 
served  by  the  CIPs  In  the  new  sites  or  about  evidence  of  Increased 
employment  by  CIP  graduates,  although  these  are  extremely  Impor* 
tant  Issues.*  Rather,  they  are  about  the  nature  of  the  Implemen'- 
tatlon  process,  the  Issues  Involved  In  getting  the  CIPs  operating, 
and  the  potency  of  the  OIC  system  ss  a  dissemination  agency. 

The  approach  to  studying  these  topics  has  been  to  regard 
CIP  Implementation  at  each  of  the  four  sites  as  a  case  study>  and 
then  'extract  an  amagam  of  the  four  local  cases.  This  amalgam  Is 
the  focus  of  this  report*  In  a  sense,  there  have  been  four  case 
studies  of  CIP  Implementation  and  one  case  study  of  dissemination. 
However ,  In  the  study' s  conceptualization ,  dissemination  is 
subsumed  In  the  meaning  of  implementation. 

Data  have  been  gathered  at  all  four  sites,  at  the  central 
OIC  headquarters  (OXC/a)  ,  and  at  DOL  and  HIE.     Data  sources  have 
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Included  alL  staff  members  and  many  interns  of  all  the  CIPs, 
selected  staff  members  of  all  local  OlCs  and  LEAs,  CIP-reXated 
personnel  at  OIC/A,  BOL,  and  HIE,  and  docments  from  all  involved 
agencies*  All  five  study  scaff  members  have  interacted  with  all 
personnel  at  all  four  sites  and  at  all  the  national" level  agen*^ 
cies*  From  these  extensive  observations  and  intervievs  th'^  study 
staff  has  produced  accounts  of  the  linplementaticn  process  In  each 
site  and  of  the  interactions  of  all  agencies.  In  assembling  this 
report,  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  present  a  s5  *jle  description 
and  analysis  of  CIP  implementation  drawn  from  the  experic*nces  of 
alX  involved  parties,  though  exceptions  to  general  trends  in  the 
data  have  been  reported  when  they  se^  ^xmportant* 


OIC/A  is  a  national  network  of  manpower  training  and  de* 
velopmen t  agencies  with  a  central  headquarters  in  Phlladel*^ 
phia.  Though  the  OIC  system  is  formally  constituted  as  an 
affiliation  of  locally  independent  community-based  organizations , 
there  is  a  strong  sense  of  self*^ identification  as  a  single 
entity*  The  OIC  system  was  founded  by  the  Rev*  Leon  Sullivan^ 
who  conceived  the  first  OIC  in  Phildelphia  in  response  to  an 
employment  conflict  with  a  large  bakery.  This  conflict—the 
bakery  would  not  hire  blacks — led  to  a  boycott  of  the  bakery's 
products  in  1959,  and  then  to  the  realization  that  :Z  signifi- 
cant improvements  were  to  be  made  in  employment  for  blacks, 
there  would  have  to  be  concentrated  efforts  in  both  skills 
training  and  development  of  employment  opportunities*  From 
this  realization,  Sullivan  fashioned  an  organization  to  provide 
occupational  training  and  to  enlist  support  from  employers, 
OlC's  motto — We  Help  Ourselves — summarizes  the  philosophy  of 
the  system,  anH  explains  a  great  deal  of  OIC's  success  and 
growth,  for  Sullivan  and  his  associates  mobilized  the  black 
community's  latent  pride  and  productive  potential  to  provide 
the  drive  behind  the  system,  largely  through  the  black  churches* 

Since  its  founding  in  1959,  the  OIC  system  has  been  very 
successful  in  meeting  both  its  primary  goals*  Its  occupational 
training  programs,  supported  in  large  part  by  the  U»S*  Department 
of  Labor,  have  taught  thousands  L^f  economically  disadvantaged 
persons  the  skills  of  a  wide  variety  of  trades*  Mass5.ve  inroads 
have  been  made  with  employers  by  recruiti>ig  business  executives  to 
serve  on  OIC  boards  and  committees^  Birther,  the  evident  compe^ 
tence  of  OIC  graduates  placed  in  private-sector  jobs  has  estab- 
lished and  maintained  OIC's  reputation  as  a  good  source  of  trained 
personnel  for  business  and  industry*  The  OIC  system  has  grown  to 
include  more  than  150  local  OICs  and  an  international  division 
providing  training  and  consultation  in  many  third"  and  fourth* 
world  countries  *     There  also  are  a  training  division  to  provide 
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technical  assistance  and  staff  development  services  to  the  local 
OICs  and.  a  spec ial^prog rams  division^  which  sponsors  development 
and  trial  of  new  programs »  one  of  which  was  the  Career  Intern 
Program* 

The  Career  Intern  Program  grew  out  of  OIC/A's  concern  that 
its  programs^  successful  as  they  were  at  training  and  placing 
adults^  did  not  extend  far  enough  down  the  age  ladder  to  effect 
dystemic  changes  in  the  economic/ social  system*  Thus»  the  orig** 
inal  goals  for  the  CIF  were  to  provide  a  specific  service  to  young 
people  and  to  demonstrate  a  model  that  could  alter  the  paradigm  of 
Secondary  education* 

As  originally  developed »  the  CIP  was  the  largest  part  of  an 
integrated >  tripartite*  program  called  the  Urban  Career  Education 
Center  (UCEC) *  In  addition  to  the  CIP  alternative  high  dchool» 
the  VCEC  included  the  Community  Career  Program  (CCP)  and  the 
Career  Orientation  Program  (COP) *  The  Community  Career  Program 
was  addressed  to  adults^  particularly  parents  of  interns »  and 
provided  assistance  in  obtaining  legale  medical^  housing »  and 
other  community  servi^s*  The  CCP  also  aimed  at  making  parents 
aware  of  public*-dchool  programs  and  problems  to  motivate  parental 
Involvement  in  their  children's  education*  The  Career  Orienta-^ 
tion  Program  was  designed  to  demonstrate  how  cooperative  planning 
and  development .by  UCEC  and  the  public  schools  could  lead  to 
dound  career^education  programs  in  the.  regular  schools*  Because 
they  were  operated  independently  from »  though  cooperatively 
vlth»  the  CIF  component  of  the  UCEC»  the  CCP  and  COP  components 
were  not  validated  with  the  CIP  educational  program  and  are  not 
included  in  the  demonstration  effort* 

The  CIP'd  overarching  goals  are  to  enable  young  persons 
who  have  dropped  out  of  aecondary  school  or  are  at  high  risk  of 
doing  so  to  continue  their  academic  progress  through  to  high 
school  graduation^  and  to  help  them  make  rational^  informed  career 
choices*  To  accomplish  these  goals »  the  CIP  is  designed  as  a 
programmatically  independent  alternative  high  school  chartered  by 
the  local  school  district  to  grant  a  regular  high  school  diploma* 
Interns  (as  CIP  students  are  called)  qualify  for  graduation  by 
completing  an  academic  curriculum  equivalent  to  the  local  school 
district's  and  by  participating  in  a  series  of  career**oriented 
classes »  independent  research  exercises^  and  work^site  study 
placements  (referred  to  as  Hands^On)  *  The  careers  aspect  of  the 
CIP  is  designed  to  acquaint  interns  with  the  opportunities  and 
prerequisites  in  various  career  fields^  with  the  day-to-day  nature 
of  different  jobs>  with  the  process  of  making  realistic  career 
choices^  and  with  the  logistics  of  seeking  employment*  In  addi"* 
tion  to  teaching  specific  academic  and  cdreer**related  knowledge 
and  skills^  the  CIP  is  also  designed  to  motivate  young  people  to 
greater  aspirations  and  achievement*     Since»   in  the  developer'a 
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opinion »  the  regular  schools  have  demonstrated  they  cannot  provide 
adequate  programs  for  these  students^  the  CIP  operates  In  a 
separate  facility  staffed  by  dedicated  and  qualified  personnel + 
Staff'to-^student  ratios  are  kept  much  higher  than  In  public 
schools  to  ensure  maximum  Individual  attention  for  Interns + 
Behavior  codes  designed  to  Impart  awareness  of  standards  prevalent 
In  the  work  world  are  part  of  the  GIF  design  as  well  + 

In  the  original  CIF»  Interns  began  with  diagnostic  testings 
to  determine  appropriate  placements  In  core  (English^  math»  social 
studies »  and  science]  and  elective  academic  courses »  and  with  the 
generation  of  a  Career  Development  Flan  (CDF)  to  chart  an  Intern's 
path  through  the  CIF+  Instructors  In  each  academic  area  conducted 
the  diagnostic  testings  while  the  counselors  were  responsible  for 
developing  a  Career  Development  Flan  with  each  intern  +  After 
diagnosis »  the  Intern  was  placed  in  the  academic  currlculm  SLt  the 
appropriate  level  in  each  subject  area+  The  length  of  time  an 
Intern  spent  in  the  academic  curriculum  depended  on  the  number  of 
graduatiOT!  credits  he  or  she  needed  in  each  area+  Each  Intern  was 
also  enrolled  in  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar  (CCS) »  a  class 
planned  jointly  by  instructors^  counselors^  and  career  developers* 
The  CCS  was  required  for  all  Interns  for  at  least  one  semester* 
Its  goals  were  to  teach  interns  how  to  identify  and  research  their 
career  Interests »  how  to  make  rational  career  chol ces »  how  to 
Interview  and  apply  for  jobs*  and  what  the  expectations  of  them 
would  be  in  terms  of  entry  skills  and  behavioral  norms  in  the 
career  fields  that  attracted  them*  In  addition  to  classwork» 
Interns  prepared  research  reports  about  two,  career  fields  for  the 
CCS* 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  CCS  curriculum*  usually  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term»  Interns  were  assigned  to  visit  two  job 
sites  for  a  week  each  on  a  Hands*On  experience  to  get  a  more 
empirical  view  of  the  career  fields  researched  in  the  CCS*  Aca^ 
demlc  work  continued  with  more  sophisticated  tnaterlals  for  deeper 
investigation  of  topics  and  with  more  intern  responsibility  for 
learning* 

After  a  second  term»  Interns  chose  a  career  field  on  which  to 
concentrate  long-range  career  planning*  If  additional  academic 
credits  were  still  required^  interns  would  continue  taking  classes 
imtil  graduation  requirements  were  met*  But  the  main  focus  after 
completing  the  CCS  and  Hands-On  visits  was  to  make  concrete 
plans  for  after  graduation*  Four  options  were  available: 
finding  a  job  (including  joining  a  military^service  branch) > 
encer Ing  an  on- the^j ob  train Ing  program  ( e*g  * »  an  apprentice- 
ship) »  going  to  college^  or  going  to  a  technical  training  Insti- 
tution* Once  an  Intern  had  fulfilled  all  academic  graduation 
requirements  and  begun  implementing  a  long-range  career  plan 
under  one  of  the  four  options »  he  or  $he  was  graduated  from 
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the  program*  Folloy*-up  by  a  graduate's  counselor  continued  for 
six  months  to  a  year  after  graduation* 


In  order  to  answer  the  evaluation  questions  in  Task  A, 
RHC  constructed  a  model  of  the  mature  CIP  as  it  operated  in 
the  Original  site*  Through  site  visits  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  CIP  implenentation,  descriptions  of  the  four  replica- 
tion*8ite  CIPs  were  developed*  Analyses  vere  then  done  of  the 
extent  to  vhicb  the  draonstration  sites  were  accomplishing  the 
intended  functions  of  the  mature  prototype*  The  general  findings 
in  the  next  chapter  present  the  results  of  those  analyses,  along 
with  identification  and  discussion  of  issues  that  affected  the 
dissemination/Implementation  process* 
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III^    GE11ERAL  FINDmGS  AND  C011CLUSI011S 


The  findings  and  conclusions  presented  in  this  chapter  are 
broad  in  nature «  They  summarize  and  generalize  from  the  evidence 
collected  about  the  GIF  demonstration »  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
material  in  this  first  part  of  the  reports  Hore  detail  and 
specific  examples  are  reported  in  Fart  2  for  readers  interested  in 
tnore  concrete  substantiation « 


The  three  subquestions  relating  to  this  question  are  tils'* 
cussed  separately  below*  At  a  very  general  levels  however^  it  is 
clear, from  observations  of  the  four  demonstration  sites  that  What 
happened  is  that  the  GIF  was  implemented  in  accord  with  the 
design's  intentions »  though  some  aspects  have  not  yet  achieved 
£ull  maturity  and  are  still  evolving^  That  is»  the  major  GIF 
structures  and  functions  are  by  and  large  in  place  in  the  sites» 
while  the  full  ambiance  and  climate  of  the  prototype  are  not  yet 
wholly  realized  in  all  sites^ 

Gonsidering  that  the  d«nonstration  sites  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  but  18  months  when  data  collection  was  completed  for  Task 
A  and  that  the  prototype  site  had  operated  £or  two-and-a-*half 
years  (March  1972  to  September  1974)  before  its  evaluation  begant 
It  would  have  been  remarkable  for  the  new  sites  to  have  achieved 
the  full  operational  status  described  for  the  prototype^  Further* 
more»  numerous  constraints  and  difficulties  beset  the  demonstra-* 
tion  from  its  beginnings  There  was  competition  £or  participants 
from  other  YEDFA*spawned  youth  programs »  an  intrusive  evaluation 
design  affected  implementation »  and  an  extremely  short  period 
(approximately  seven  weeks)  was  given  the  sites  to  start  the 
prog  ram  A 

Gurrently»  there  is  substantial  variation  among  the  four 
sites  with  regard  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  program  cli- 
mate »  and  this  variation  is  clearly  related  to  both  style  and 
continuity  of  site  leadership^  llevertheless »  all  £our  sites  have 
installed  the  appropriate  formal  structures  and  functions »  and  the 
prospect  for  evolution  of  the  appropriate  climate  appears  opti- 
mistic « 

Does  the  FroRram  Remain  the  Same  in  Terms  of  Goals  and  Practices? 

An  accepted  tenet  of  dissemination  "craft  knowledge"  is  that 
new  sites  implementing  exemplary  programs  developed  elsewhere  must 
adapt   practices   to   fit   their   contexts »   regardless  of  official 
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rhetoric  about  "replication*"  Therefore,  in  this  study,  goals  and 
practices  of  the  GIF  have  been  assessed  iii  terms  of  the  func- 
tions they  are  intended  to  serve,  rather  than  in  terms  of  fidelity 
to  specific  forms  in  the  proto  type  *  This  approach  reduces  the 
possibility  a  site  would  be  judged  as  not  implementing  a  feature 
of  the  program  simply  because  its  function' vas  not  being  accom- 
plished in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  original  program*  This 
approach  serves  the  needs  of  the  evaluation  by  delineating  the 
moat  important  aspect  of  a  prdctice»vhat  it  is  supposed  to 
accomplish^and  recognizes  the  needs  of  program  implementors  to 
adjuat  practices  to  the  constraints  and  opportunities  in  a  site* 

Since  most  GIF  goals  are  stated  in  terms  of  outcomes  that 
are  not  yet  known,  it  is  possible  at  this  point  only  to  say 
whether  the  replicating  sites  manifest  activities  congruent  with 
GIF  goala  *  Given  the  nature  of  the  goals**-e  *g . ,  enable  young 
people  to  gradti/  te  from  high  school»it  is  easy  to  report  that  all 
sites  are  cofc^tted  to  them*  It  is  also  clear  all  sites  have 
accepted  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  the  GIF,  such  as  the 
importance  of  individualized  instruction  and  intensive  counseling* 

In  assessing  .whether  practices  remain  the  same  in  the  new 
aites,  it  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  practices  as 
described  in  the  program  design  were  carried  out  in  a  mature, 
atable  program  after  an  extended  period  of  developmental  opera*** 
tion*  Therefore,  not  only  are  judgments  made  in  terms  of  whether 
an  intended  function  is  being  carried  out>  but  they  also  include 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  GIF  is  still  in  a  developmental 
atage  in  the  new  sites*  It  is  to  be  expected  then  that  some 
practices  or  components  may  not  yet  be  fully  mature*  In  such 
cases,  the  assessment  depends  on  the  extent  of  implementation  that 
is  reasonable  given  the  elapsed  time  since  the  GIF  replication 
effort  began* 

As  briefly  stated  above,  the  GIFs  in  the  four  sites  are 
operating  as  intended,  with  some  development  still  needed  for  some 
program  components,  such  as  instruction  and  climate*  The  local 
OIGs  obtained,  in  three  sites,  very  adequate  facilities*  In 
the  other  site  only  a  less  desirable  building  was  available 
and  quarters  are  somewhat  cramped^  though  an  impending  move  should 
alleviate  that  situation*  Instructional  materials,  equipment, 
and  supplies  are  in  sufficient  supply* 

The  sites  have  established,  with  OIG/A's  assistance*  good 
working  relationships  with  the  local  school  authorities,  teachers' 
associations,  and  other  community  groups*  Though  developing  these 
relationships  took  time,  as  awareness  and  knowledge  about  the 
program  had  to  be  developed  in  the  communities*  school  boards  and 
administrations  in  the  sites  have  now  approved  the  GIF  as  an 
appropriate  alternative  path  to  high  school  graduation  and  are 
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assisting  the  CIPs  in  recruiting  potential  interns*  Teachers' 
unions  in  all  sites  have  accepted  the  program^  having  been  shown 
it  constitutes  no  threat  to  the  number  of  jobs  available  to  union 
members*  Other  community  members ,  including  business  firms  and 
parents  of  participants,  have  extended  support*  Though  different 
formal  arrangements  have  been  v  rked  out  with  these  groups, 
especially  with  the  LEAs  and  the  teachers'  groups  in  each  site, 
the  relationships  in  all  sites  are  functioning  as  intended  * 

The  curricula  in  the  four  sites  are,  as  the  CIP  design  calls 
for,  amalgams  of  the  prototype  curriculum  from  Philadelphia^ 
provided  by  OIC/A,  and  the  local  high-school  curricula*  As 
expected,  none  of  the  curricula  duplicate  the  original  CIP  curric- 
ulm>  for  e;>cli  conununity  has  its  own  requir^ents^  both  local  aad 
state,  for  graduation*  These  local  requirements  and  the  career- 
focused,  basic-skills  and  elective  courses  of  the  original  CIP 
have  been  combined  into  comprehensive  programs  to  satisfy  both 
local  acad^ic  criteria  and  the  CIP  instructional  goals*  Further 
refinement  of  the  curricula  is  expected  as  the  sites  gain  experi- 
ence with  more  interns,  especially  in  regard  to  the  integration, 
or  "fusing,"  of  academic  and  career  aspects. 

The  staffs  of  the  four  CIPs  are,  as  indicated  above,  operat- 
ing their  programs  in  congruence  with  the  original  design*  There 
are  some  discrepancies  between  the  qualifications  and  experience 
of  the  staff  members  working  in  the  CIPs  and  those  recommended  by 
OIC/A.  Generally  the  staff  members  have  fewer  formal  credeatials, 
but  more  experience  with  manpower- development  programs,  than  OIC/A 
recommended*  However,  at  this  point  the  discrepancies  do  not 
appear  to  affect  CIP  operations*  In  fact,  the  decision  to  fevor 
experience  over  formal  accreditation  seems  to  have  yielded  CIP 
staffs  that  now  are  not  only  adequately  skilled  but  also  very 
sensitive  to  and  compatible  with  the  interns* 

Arriving  at  the  present  staffing  status  has  not  been  wlthour 
difficulty*  There  has  been  substantial  turaover  within  the  CIP 
staffs,  caused  by  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  very  short 
start-up  time  (six  weeks],  unpropitious  timing  (mid*^school  year) 
of  the  start-up,  and  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  program 
on  the  parts  of  the  local  OICs  that  had  to  recruit  and  hire  the 
staffs*  This  turnover  has  contributed  to  the  lag  in  establishing 
the  desired  program  climate  mentioned  earlier^  though  it  was  not 
the  only  factor  involved*  Nevertheless,  the  four  staffs  have 
generally  stabilized  and  worked  out  their  roles  and  relationships 
so  they  are  performing  their  functions  smoothly  and  effectively* 
As  staff  members  gain  further  experience  with  each  other,  it 
is  expected  the  climate  will  become  closer  to  that  described  for 
the  original  CIP* 

Instruction  in  the  four  CIP  replicating  sites  has  generally 
reached  the  level  of  individualization  reported  for  the  prototype. 
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though  there  is  less  vsriety  of  instructions!  methods  sppsrent* 
Interns  sre  assigned  work  compstible  vith  their  sbllities  snd 
scsdemic  needs>  proceed  through  the  vark  st  their  own  rstes>  snd 
sre  given  much  personal  sttention* 

A  typical  CIP  clsss  hss  15  interns  working  individuslly 
or  in  psirs  on  locsl  sdsptstions  of  the  OIC/A-provided  **lesrning* 
sctivity  psckets***  Supplementsl  reference  materisls  sre  sccess- 
ible  on  shelves  sround  the  room*  After  greeting  the  instructor^ 
interns  retrieve  their  psckets  from  the  storage  file  snd  begin 
working  independently^  stsrting  from  the  plsces  they  left  off  st 
the  end  of  the  last  clsss*  IChe  instructor  moves  quietly  through 
the  clsssroom>  observing  the  interns^  offering  suggestions^  and 
anawaring  questions' as  appropriate*  Occaaionally*  the  inatructor 
will  call  the  entire  claaa'a  attention  to  a  queation  one  intern 
has  asked  and  lead  a  diacusaion  about  the  iaaue  involved^  but 
usually  interns  sre  engrossed  in  their  specific  individual  taska* 
The  level  of  noiae  ia  low  enough  not  to  diarupt  each  intern's 
concentration  on  the  taak  at  hand»  but  high  enough  to  ahow  that 
aerious  attention  ia  being  paid  to  the  content  of  the  lessons* 

The  csreer  focus  intended  for  instruction  has  been  moderstely 
incorpotsted^^  and  has  become  s  more  prevslent  chsrscteristic  of 
instruction  ss  the  staff  membera  have  gained  experience  in  the  CIP 
approach*  The  number  of  field  trips  in  the  sites  baa  not  been  aa 
great  aa  in  the  program  deaign>  but  it  baa  increaaed  aa  atart*iip 
problems  have  been  solved^  allowing  time  and  resources  to  be  given 
to  field  trips*  Interns'  reactiona  to  field  tripa  are  enthusias- 
tic and  it  ia  clear  the  field  trips  are  motivating  and  informa- 
tive* 

CouMeling  ia  conaiatently  mentioned  by  CIP  interna  aa  the 
moat  aatiafying  aapect  of  the  program*  Typical  of  interna' 
perceptiona  of  the  counaeling  ia  one's  cament  that  CIP  counaeling 
ia  **much  better"  than  that  in  the  high  acbool: 

They  try  to  deal  with  you>  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  on  your  level****  Hot  only  try  to  check 
out  your  problema  in  acbool  but  they  deal  with 
your  home  problems  too*  They  try. to  see  whst 
the  problem  is  or  the  resson  why  you're 
messin'   up   in   school   or  vhstever   it  is* 

Individual  counseling  hsd  not  generally  occurred  biweekly  through 
the  first  eleven  months  of  operstion>  becsuse  counselors  had  to 
devote  inordinate  time  to  recruitment  *  Since  the  recruitment 
phase  of  the  demonatration  ended*  however*  counaelora  have  had  the 
time  to  aee  their  interna  at  leaat  as  often  ss  every  two  weeks* 
Even  when  recruitment  was  demanding  the  bulk  of  the  counselors' 
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time,  interns  were  very  enthusiastic  about  the  personal  attention 
they  were  getting  from  their  counselors*  They  often  contrasted  it 
to  counseling  in  the  public  schools,  where  they  almost  never  saw 
their  counselors  except  for  disciplinary  purposes*  Interns  not 
only  mention^  the  ready  availability  of  counseling^  but  also  the 
quality  of  care  atid  concern  they  felt  from  the  counselors*  It  Is 
clear  that  the  high  staff^to-intern  ratio  in  the  CIF  has  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  interns* 

Hands'^n  work-study  placements  have  been  provided  for  all 
interns  who  have  reached  that  point  in  the  CIF*  Interns  who  have 
gone  on  Hands-On  assignments  have  reported  them  to  be  very  enjoy- 
able and  informative  about  the  world  of  work*  Like  the  counsel- 
ors»  career  developers  were  heavily  involved  in  recruitment  in  the 
late  months  of  1978»  and  so  were  obliged  to  put  off  their  efforts 
to  obtain  HandS'^n  opportunities*  Also»  the  committees  of  busi^ 
ness  persons  supposed  to  advise  the  CIFs  were  not  convened  in 
three  sites  because  of  in  tern*  recruiting  tasks »  so  the  Advisory 
Councils  have  not  been  sources  of  referrals  to  HandS'^n  opportuni* 
ties*  There  have  been  some  problems  getting  transportation  to 
HandS'^n  sites,  snd  some  employers  have  v^en  reluctant  to  allow 
young  people  to  spend  time  at  work  stations*  The  Impact  of  these 
events  on  getting  all  the  placements  needed  for  the  thirds  and 
by  far  the  largest >  cohort  of  interns  is  difficult  to  foresee* 
Efforts  to  generate  placements  for  Hands-On  experiences  have 
greatly  increased  since  recruitment  ended  in  January  1979,  how- 
ever, and  the  sites  are  optimistic  they  will  be  able  to  place 
their  interns* 

The  quality  of  the  HandS'^n  placements  has  generally  been 
very  high*  Interns  have  been  placed  in  the  fields  they  preferred^ 
with  some  exceptions  in  professions»such  as  law  and  medicine—in 
which  client  confidentiality  made  employers  less  willing  to  accept 
interns*  The  local  OICs  and  social  service  agencies  have  been  the 
best  Hands-On  providers*  In  most  cases,  interns  have  mainly 
observed ,  or  "shadowed their  Hands^On  hosts,  but  some  interns 
have  been  given  real  tasks  to  perform^  such  as  helping  in  a 
day-care  center  for  working  single  parents* 

Likewise  affected  by  early  start-up  difficulties  and  recruit^ 
ment  pressures ,  intern  assessment  procedures  in  the  sites  were 
neither  as  veil  articulated  nor  as  frequent  as  in  the  CIF  design* 
Since  the  end  of  recruitment »  the  sites  have  instituted  these 
procedures*  In  fact,  one  site  refined  the  procedures  for  the 
staff  ^"disposition  conferences"  about  interns  and,  in  both  the 
site's  and  OIC/a's  opinion,  improved  them  significantly*  Those 
improved  procedures  have  since  been  disseminated  to  the  other 
sites* 
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In  the  disposition  , conferences,  all  staff  members  vho  deal 
vlth  an  intem-^his/her  counselor,  career  developer,  and  instruc* 
tors-^are  asked  to  comment  on  the  intern's  progress  aince  the  last 
"dispo*"  Of  course  not  all  interns  always  have  serious  problems, 
but  each  intern  is  discussed  to  ensure  that  none  is  overlooked* 
When  a  problem  ia  brought  up,  the  ataff  members  try  to  identify 
ita  cause  and  plan  a  way  to  resolve  it*  One  staff  member,  most 
commonly  the  counselor,  then  asstimes  responsibility  for  putting 
the  plan  into  ef£ect*^and  reporting  back  to  the  group*  In  thia 
way  all  staff  membera  are  informed  of  each  intern'a  status  and  a 
consensual ,  coordinated  intervention  can  be  planned  for  any 
intern*  This  preventa  the  kind  of  miscommunicati  on  that  can 
result  vhen  diagnoses  and  interventions  are  made  in  isolation, 
perhaps  by  different  people* 

In  summary,  the  CIP  aa  implemented  in  the  four  demonstration 
sites  ts  congruent  vlth  the  prototype  program's  goals  and  prac- 
tices* though  there  ^re  some  differences  in  how  certain  practices 
are  carried  out,  most  are  relatively  minor  and  consistent  with 
the  need  to  adapt  operations*  Further,  these  differences  havs  not 
significantly  affected  the  functions  of  CIP  practicea*  There  are 
two  £eaturea  of  the  GIF  in  the  demonatration  sites  that  do  appear 
very  different  from  the  prototype — attendance  and  program  cli- 
mate^but  it  ia  not  felt  these  represent  deliberate  changes  to  the 
program  de3ign*  Rather,  they  have  their  roots  in  a  combination  of 
factora  over  which  the  site  staffs  have  been  able  to  exert  only 
iitarginal  influence*  (These  factors  are  discussed  later*)  Over- 
all»  the  study's  conclusion  is  that  the  CIP  does  remain  func- 
tionally the  aame  in  terma  of  goala  and  practicea  in  the  new 
sitea* 


What  Accounts  for  Changes^  Adaptations^  or  Fidelity  to  the  Orig- 
inal Program  Goals  and  Practicea? 

Overall,  there  have  been  few  changes  to  CIP  practices  in  the 
new  sitea*  In  large  meaaure,  this  ia  because  the  CIP  design  is 
not  very  prescriptive  of  operational  detaila*  Rather,  OIC/A 
conveyed  to  the  demonstration  sites  a  program  plan  painted  with 
broad  strokes,  neither  expecting  nor  demanding  that  the  details  of 
the  prototype  CIP  vould  or  should  be  copied  exactly*  The  demon- 
stration had  built  into  it  the  expectation — and  the  necesaity — 
that  the  new  staffa  would  adjust  and  invent  as  necessary  to 
implement  the  general  program  functions  in  whatever  ways  would 
work* 

OIC/A'a  expectation  of  adaptations  had  both  positive  and 
negative  consequences*  On  the  positive  side,  adaptability 
is  a  aine  qua  non  of  educational  dissemination*  Sitea  differ 
along  a  variety  of  dimensions,  and  to  expect  exact  replication  of 
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procedures  Is  to  Invite  failures  in  new  contexts*  Kew  users  of  a 
program  simply  must  adjust  procedures  to  fit  a  program  into  its 
new  context,  as  extant  systems  will  almost  inevitably  resist 
changes  that  would  significantly  impinge  on  local  practices*  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the  demonstra- 
tion sites  induced  by  the  lack  of  specific  direction  about  some 
procedures*  For  instance,  recruitment  of  intl^rns  was  a  very 
important  issue  for  the  new  sites,  because  getting  full  enroll- 
ments Was  very  important  to  0IC/A»  KIE,  and  DOL*  The  CIP  staffs 
had  very  little  experience  or  initial  guidimce  from  OIC/a  on  hou 
to  recruit-  OIC/A  did  later  prov5.de  the  sites  some  suggestions  on 
recruiting  potential  interns,  but  never  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  sites  *  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  OIC/a  to  give  specific  recruitment  tactics  to  each 
site,  but  the  lack  of  suggestions  caused  a  high  level  of  anxiety* 
On  balance,  however,  it  seems^  necessary  for  program  disseminators 
to  leave  a  good  deal  of  latitude  for  local  adaptation  and  inven- 
tion to  ensure  that  a  program's  major  components  can  be  imple** 
mented  without  clashing  with  entrenched  local  practices* 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  latitude  in  operational  details, 
there  are  some  differences  in  practices  between  the  CIP  demonstra- 
tion sites  and  the  prototype*  Basically,  they  have  cone  about  In 
three  ways*  Some  have  resulted  from  decisions  to  vary  procedures 
or  staffing  arrangements  *  Theso.  intentional  changes  were  made 
because  staff  members  felt  they  would  Improve  the  CIP  design  or 
accommodate  local  conditions*  An  example  of  a  change  made  to 
Improve  the  program  design  was  the  development  of  a  new  procedure 
for  holding  disposition  conferences  *  A  change  to  accommodate 
local  conditions  was  a  decision  to  enroll  only  potential  dropouts, 
rather  than  a  mix  of  actual  and  potential  dropouts »  in  order  to 
gain  LEA  cooperation* 

A  second  set  of  changes  was  unintentionally  brought  about 
by  community  characteristics  or  implementation  events*  For  in- 
stance^  non** competitive  salaries  and  lack  of  time  made  it  neces*- 
sary  for  the  local  OICs  to  hire  ataff  members  vho  were  not  as 
highly  qualified  or  experienced  as  recommended  by  OIC/A*  Like- 
wise»  the  evaluation  design's  requirements  for  randomly  selected 
conttol-  groups  and  enrollment  of  interns  in  cohorts  rather  than 
individually  made  recruitment  difficult*  Other  factors  leading 
to  unintentional  differences  from  the  design  were  ineffective 
leadership^  pressures  of  start*-up»  and  differing  perceptions 
of  the  design  specifications* 

Finally^  there  are  differences  between  the  CIP  prototype 
and  the  replications  that  reflect  the  developmental  status  of 
the  program  in  the  sites,  frequently  exacerbated  by  earlier 
problems  *  One  such  difference  is  the  extent  to  Which  academic 
and  career  orientations  uave  been  "fused"  in  curricula*  Kot 
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enough  time  had  yet  passed  for  thia  integration  to  have  been 
completed  prior  to  the  last  site  observations^  both  because 
it  is  an  iterative^  demanding  task  and  because  earlier  events^ 
such  as  involving  instructors  heavily  in  recruitment  at  some 
points^  divi&rted  attention  from  this  task*  Another  example, 
diacussed  later»  relates  to  the  evaluation  of  the  kind  of  program 
climate  the  CXPa  eventually  hope  to  establish*  As  the  sites 
continue  to  oper&te^  these  differences  vlll  dlmlnsh^  if  current 
trenda  continue* 

Several  factors  account  for  the  aubstantial  fidelity  to 
original  CIP  practicea  in  the  sites*  The  first  is  the  broad 
nature  of  the  design  itaelf*  In  essence^  the  CIP  design  deacrlbea 
a  number  of  componenta,  such  as  an  instructional  program^  but 
leaves  many  of  the  details  of  these  components  up  to  the  sites  to 
infer  or  invent*  Moreover,  since  the  componenta  are»  at  the 
level  of  specificity  described^  eminently  rea'9nable  in  terms  of 
the  XIP  objectives^  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  the  sites  to 
adhere  to  the  original  design*  Thus  the  broad  nature  and  common 
sense  of  the  program  design  itself  assured  fairly  substantial 
fidelity* 

Second^  the  ethos  of  the  OIC  system  contributed  heavily  to 
the  sitea'  espousal  of  the  program  design*  Tvo  characteristics  of 
the  OIC  system  that  work  toward  acceptance  of  ideas,  procedures^ 
and  programa  from  OIC/a  are  most  often  mentioned  by  CIP  and  OXC 
staff  members*  Pirat^  the  charisma  of  OIC's  founder  and  spiritual 
leader^  Br*  Sullivan^  permeates  the  organization,  and  rtibs  off  on 
OIC  programs*  If  an  idea  has  his  imprimatur — as  the  CIP  does^^it 
is  almost  guaranteed  vide  acceptance  vlthin  the  system*  Second^ 
the  OIC  system  has  a  very  impressive  record  of  success*  This 
record  paves  the  way  for  new  programs  or  ideas»  assuring  that  any-* 
thing  emanating  from  OIC/A  vlll  be  given  serious  trial  by  system 
member a* 

A  third  reinforcement  to  fidelity  is  the  very  fact  of  setting 
up  a  new  organization*  The  dynamics  of  institution  building 
according  to  a  "blueprint"  motivate  adherence  to  a  basic  design 
and  set  of  goals*  The  fact  that  the  orgaalzation  is  new  also 
eliminates  the  threats  to  established  structures  and  procedures* 

There  were»  of  course »  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
sites'  vlllingness  to  Implement  the  CIP  according  to  its  pro  to** 
typical  design*  The  local  OICs'  contracts  with  OIC/a  specifically 
stipulated  that  no  changes  could  he  made  vlthout  prior  acquies- 
cence from  OIC/A*  Furthermore »  whereas  the  sites  did  not  have 
experience  vlth  establishing  and  operating  an  alternative  school » 
OIC/A  did,  so  the  locals  acceded  to  the  superior  specific  ex- 
pertise of  the  national  office*  However »  in  instance  after 
instance^  CIP  and  local  OIC  staff  members  mentioned  the  intrinsic 


common  sense  of  the  general  approach  and  their  faith  in  the  system 
as  the  most  fundamental  reasons  for  accepting  the  basic  CIP 
configuration. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  aspects  in  vi\ich  the  new  sites 
generally  did  not  conform  to  the  model  of  the  CIP—program  climate 
and  attendance.  It  might  be  questioned  whether  the  .earlier 
statement  that  the  sites  have  substantially  implemented  the 
program  According  to  the  design  could  be  accurate  if  the  climate 
has  not  developed  appropriately  and  if  interns  are  not  attending 
as  anticipated. 

The  finding  that  program  components  have  been  implemented  so 
they  are  functioning  appropr lately  is  based ,  however,  on  a 
somewhat  mechanistic  view.  It  is  rather  like  looking  at  an 
automobile  to  see  if  its  parts  are  working,  and  finding  that, 
separately,  all  seem  to  be  performing  fairly  veil.  Kevertheless, 
the  car  as  a  whole  is  not  operating  at  maximum  efficiency  and 
performance.  Some  fine  tuning  is  necessary  for  all  the  parts  to 
operate  in  a  coordinated  manner  and  give  a  soother,  trouble-free 
ride.  At  this  point,  the  analogy  breaks  down,  because  vi\ereas  a 
good  mechanic  could  probably  jiggle  the  whazzit  and  turn  the 
widget  to  get  top  performance  from  the  auto,  it  appears  that  what 
the  GIF  sites  need  most  is  additional  time,  with  some  assurance  of 
a  constant  fuel  supply,  so  the  staffs  can  stabilize,  their  opera- 
tions and  begin  functioning  more  as  teams  than  they  have  to  this 
point.  That  is  to  say,  we  find  that  the  components  of  the  CIPs 
are  generally  in  place  and  functioning  in  ways  that  approxi- 
mate the  model,  but  the  tumultuous  events  of  the  demonstration 
have  not  allowed  the  staffs  to  consolidate  their  programs  as  fully 
as  will  be  necessary  for  full  maturity  of  the  CIPs  to  evolve. 

Ho  program  achieves  smooth  and  mature  operat ion  in  its 
developmental  stages.  Any  demonstration  of  a  **proven**  program  in 
a  new  place  with  a  new  staff  is  a  developmental  effort.  Further, 
the  political  context  and  other  pressures  of  the  demonstration 
have  accentuated  the  normal  start-up  and  **working**the-bugs**out** 
problems.  Por  these  reasons  the  program  climate  in  the  CIPs  has 
not  yet  matured,  though  it  is,  as  attested  by  virtually  every 
intern  questioned,  superior  to  the  climate  in  the  public  schools. 
A  typical  intern  remark  about  climate  was: 

I  feel  they  are  with  you  instead  of  against 
you  because  in  public  school  really  the 
teachers  are  not  worried  about  the  students™ 
all  they' re  worried  about  is  whether  they 
can  pay  the  light  bill  or  when  they  can  get 
their  car  note  paid  up  •  .  •  and  they  don' t 
give  us  as  much  attention  as  the  teachers  do 
here;  not  attention  as  far  as  babying  you*-"-I 
mean  real  help. 
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Mevertheles8>  the  clinat^  In  the  demonstration  sites  ls>  to 
varying  degrees^  less  cohesive  and  supportive^  and  therefore^  less 
warm  and  enticing^  than  was  reported  auout  the  original  CIP* 
Furthermore^  there  are  manifestations  of  program  climate  at  tvo 
levels— that  perceived  by  Interns  and  that  perceived  by  staff 
members*  The  climate,  at  the  staff  level  has  not  been  perceived  as 
positively  as  at  the  Intern  levels  but  It  Is  seen  as  Improving* 
As  one  staff  member  put  It; 

There's  friction  and  conflict  among  staff* 
We  don't  all  get  along  all  the  tlme*<H-lots  of 
different  Ideas  and  oplnlcns»some  hard 
feelings*  -  Especially  between  those  who 
support  the  administration  and  those  vho 
don't" factions*  So  you  might  say  we're  not 
together  yet~you  know  as  a  solid  team*  And 
the  kids  csn  tell*  They  knov»  and  It  vtakes 
them  uncomfortable*  So  some  leave  and  soce 
come  Just  once  In  awhile*  But  It's  not  as 
much  as  It  was»  in  the  beginning*  A  feu  more 
months  and  we'll  get  It  together*  That's  Just 
the  Way  It  Is  with  so  many  people*  You  got  to 
give  'em  tli^e  to  feeX  each  other  out*  We 
all— almobt  all— believe  In  what  we're  trying 
to  do*  We  Just  have  different  ideas  about 
how*  But  with  time  we'll  come  together* 
We're  getting  close* 

Thst  the  desired  program  climate  has  not  yet  fully  evolved 
reflects  the  very  sensitive  and  complex  nature  of  this  Intangible 
characteristic-  and  the  problems  the  sites  encountered  getting  the 
program  going*  In  the  CIP  replication  sltes»  there  has  been  both 
an  Inadequate  amount  of  time  for  stable  climate  to  emerge  and  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  and  uncertainty  associated  with  Imple*- 
mentation*  In  addition^  each  site  experienced  at  least  some 
Intra-staff  disagreement  about  policies  and  procedures  and  some 
turnover  among  leadership  positions*  Only  one  site  has  the  same 
director  It  started  with*  and  no  site  has  all  three  original 
mansgement  personnel  ( director »  Instructional  supervisor^  and 
counseling  supervisor) »  These  changes  In  leadership  and  other 
staff  turnovers  have  also  detracted  from  program  stability^ 
setting  back  the  evolution  of  program  climate* 

Under  these  conditions »  a  finding  that  the  ultimately  desired 
climate  h&s  not  yet  been  achieved  Is  not  surprising »  nor  is  It 
especially  distressing*  In  fact»  over  the  past  several  months^  as 
staffs  have  stabilized »  program  climate  has  made  marked  ln^rove* 
ments  In  the  sltes»  and  Indications  are  that  the  Improvements  will 
continue  * 
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Attendance  in  three  of  the  four  demonstration  sites  is  lower 
than  desired*  ranging  on  the  average  from  40%  to  65%*  In  the 
fourth  site  daily  attendance  is  at  or  near  the  70%  maintained  in 
the  prototype  site*  We  believe  the  difference  between  the  three 
sites  reporting  low  attendance  and  the  one  reporting  satisfactory 
attendance  is  related  to  corresponding  findings  about  climate » 
staff  stability*  and  leadership* 

Moreover,  there  is  some  question  abm>t  the  validity  of  the 
reported  attendance  rates,  because  of  the  way  they  are  computed* 
The  atte»»dance  rate  is  the  ratio  of  interns  present  on  a  given  day 
versus  the  total  CIP  enrollment  (the  number  of  interns  who  acce^ 
ted  placement  into  the  GIF  minus  the  number  of  official  termina- 
tions)* Thus,  if  a  site  had  enrolled  100  interns  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term  and  15  had  officially  withdrawn,  the  enrollment  base 
would  be  85*  On  a  given  day,  if  45  interns  attended,  the  atten- 
dance rate  would  be  computed  as  53%  (45/85)*  However,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  interns  who  could  be  contacted  for  the 
second  (mid-)  test  session,  EMC  believes  that  actual  enrollment  is 
substantially  below  the  official  enrollment*  For  instance,  in  one 
site  (In  the  middle  of  the  attrition  range)  96  interns  were 
reported  to  have  enrolled  in  cohort  3,  but  only  44  could  be 
contacted  to  come  in  for  midtesting*  This  represents  an  attrition 
rate ,  after  four  months ,  of  54%  *  Host  interns  who  could  be 
located  for  testing  were  actually  attending  CIP  classes*  On  the 
basis  of  this  statistic  (and  similar  ones  in  the  other  sites),  we 
believe  the  cttendance  rate  reported  by  the  sites  reflects  not  low 
attendance  of  the  interns  really  participating  but  high  attrition 
that  is  de  facto  but  not  official*  There  appears  to  be  a  substan^ 
tial  number  of  interns  who  have  actually  dropped  out  of  the  GIF 
but  have  ::ot  officially  withdrawn* 

Of  course,  this  strong  suspicion  only  shifts  concern  from 
attendance  rates  to  attrition*  If  large  numbers  of  interns  are 
firopping  out  of  the  CIP,  what  are  the  reasons?  Though  answers  to 
this  question  are  necessarily  inferential  and  open  to  different 
interpretations,    we  believe   there   are   two   fundamental  causes* 

First,  the  program  climate  in  the  CIPs,  though  significantly 
better  than  that  in  the  public  schools^  has  not  been  motivating 
enough  to  capture  many  interns'  loyalty  to  the  CIP*  Second, 
there  is  probably  a  systematic  difference  between  the  interns  in 
the  demonstration  sites  and  those  who  participated  in  the  proto- 
type* As  OIC/A  noted  in  a  letter  to  DDL,  "in  order  to  meet 
numbers  requirements  [for  enrollment]  *  *  *  the  sites  relaxed 
normal  screening  procedures ,  and  therefore  "there  is  a  dispro- 
portionate  number  of  interns.  *  *  *  who  are  probably  not  ideal 
candidates  for  the  program*"      This  assessment  applies  not  only 
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to  interns'  academic  achievement,  but  to  their  motivation  as  veil* 
It  was  clear  in  talking  vlth  interns  that  many  enrolled  in  the 
CIPs  to  get  away  from  the  public  schoola,  rather  than  to  mov^  to  a 
program  that  offered  a  more  realistic  and  compatible  learning 
environment*  Then>  when  the  CIP  was  not  "perfect^"  they  left  it, 
too*  Many  interns  who  dropped  ouc  of  CIP,  this  situation  impliea> 
did  so  because  their  motivations  for  enrolling  in  the  first 
place  were  eacapiat  and  tmrealiatic*  It  is  noteworthy  that  other 
p^p^ograioB  directed  at  thia  youth  population  have  also  experienced 
high  attrition*  Moreover^  a  characteristic  of  dropouts  is  a  high 
level  of  difficulty  in  re-entering  formal  organizations*  Whereas 
the  original  CIP  had  32Z  actual  dropouta,  the  demonstration  sitea 
have  47X* 

In  summary^  there  have  been  few  changes  to  the  CIP  in  the  new 
sites>  owing  principally  to  the  broad,,  logical  nature  of  the 
deaign  and  belief  in  the  QIC  ethos>  among  other  factora*  There 
are  a  few  differences  between  the  four  new  GlPa  and  the  prototype 
that  reflect  implementora'  deaires  to  improve  procedures  or 
accommodate  local  contexts*  There  are  also  unintentional  differ-* 
ences  related  to  contextual  characteristics  and  Implementation 
events*  Other  differencea  exiat  because  of  the  developmental 
status  of  the  ClPa*  Finally^  there  are  differences  between  the 
program  climate  and  the  intern  attendance  rates  in  the  demonstra- 
tion sites  and  those  in  the  original  site*  RHC  believes  the 
climate  difference  is  related  to  the  amount  of  time  the  aitea  have 
no  far  been  in  operation  and  to  internal  situations  in  the  CIPs* 
Reportedly*  depreaaed  attendance  is  believed  to  be  more  related  to 
attrition  than  to  actual  attendance,  and*  in  turn  attrition  is 
felt  to  be  related  to  both  program  climate  and  intern  character- 
iatics*  Finslly,  both  program  climate  and  attendance/attrition 
are  improving,  and  promise  to  continue  to  do  sq* 


Are  the  Changes*  if  any*  ImProvementa 

Since  CIP  outcomes  in  the  demonatration  sites  are  as  yet 
undetermined  and  aince  apecific  relationships  between  CIP  pro-* 
ceases  and  outcomes  remain  hazy,  it  ia  premature  to  say  now 
whether  apecific  changes  are  in  fact  improvements,  that  is  * 
have  led  to  Improved  outcomes*  The  approach  to  addressing  thia 
question,  therefore^  haa  been  to  asaeas  whether  identified  changes 
have  been  adaptive  or  maladaptive  in  terms  of  enabling  CIP  func^ 
tions  to  be  performed* 

As  the  previous  aection  d escribes >  there  are  three  general 
reasons  the  new  CIPs  differ  from  the  prototype*  Differencea  re- 
flect intentional  adaptations,  unintentional  conaequences  of 
situations,  or  program  development*  In  assessing  whether  changes 
or  differences  are  adaptive  or  maladaptive,  we  have  focused  on 
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only  the  first  two  cdtegories—intentiondl  changes  and  unin*- 
tended  differences  •  Differences  reflecting  the  programs'  devel*- 
opment,  while  they  are  generally  undesirable,  as  described  in  the 
discussions  of  program  climate  and  intern  attendance/attrition, 
are  also  still  in  flux.  Therefore ,  conclusions  about  their 
adapt iveness  would  likely  be  obsolete  shortly  after  being  made. 

Intentional  changes  have  been  made  to  both  program  procedures 
and  staffing  arrangements.  Changes  to  procedures  were  made  to 
facilitate  accomplishing  intended  functions  and  have  generally 
resulted  in  more  effective  functioning  of  the  affected  components, 
for  instance,  intern  diagnosis  and  assessment.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  changes  to  staffing  arrangements  were  introduced  to 
accommodate  local  contexts,  such  as  hiring  LEA  teachers  for  CIP 
positions  or  creating  a  new  position  to  make  the  GIF  staff  struc- 
ture more  compatible  vl-th  the  local  OIC  structure.  These  changes 
have  not  generally  been  adaptive  in  the  long  run,  though  they 
seemed  to  facilitate  implementation  at  the  time  they  were  made. 
This  Is  primarily  because  the  staff  restructuring  left  some 
tasks — for  instance  planning  in-service  training  programs — either 
unassigned  or  smbiguously  allocated.  Substantial  duplication  of 
effort  was  one  consequence.  As  time  has  passed,  the  tasks  have 
gradually  been  assigned  to  new  positions  or  reaff iraed  for  the 
original  roles ,  but  slippage  occurred  and  implementation  of  the 
affected  program  components  was  delayed.  Thus,  though  the  changes 
may  have  been  necessary  to  get  the  GIFs  operating,  some  undesir- 
able fallout  has  occurred,  si  ^ing  overall  progress  in  implemen- 
tation. 

Unintentional  changes  forced  on  the  GIFs  by  implementation 
events,  produced  primarily  negative  consequences .  For  instance, 
because  they  could  not  recruit  enough  interns  with  the  desired 
reading  abilities,  sites  had  to  enroll  interns  vho  could  not  read 
well  enough  to  handle  the  GIF  curriculum.  In  turn,  this  added  to 
instructional  burdens ,  retarded  curriculum  development ,  and 
probably  increased  attrition.  Many  of  these  changes  resulted  from 
the  very  short  start-^up  period  allowed  by  the  implementation 
schedule. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  GIF  design  and  the  four 
demonstration  programs,  only  those  purposefully  introduced  in 
order  to  make  procedures  more  efficient  or  better  focused  appear 
to  have  been  uniformly  adaptive.  The  changes  deliberately  made  to 
staffing  arrangements  have  created  ambiguities  in  operation  and 
have  led  to  some  role  conflicts.  Though  staffing  changes  initi- 
ally facilitated  some  implementation  processes,  their  long-term 
outcc^es  indicate  that  their  likely  effects  were  insufficiently 
anticipated.  Finally,  the  effects  of  differences  occasioned 
by    implementation   events  have  virtually   all  been  maladaptive. 
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Overall  t  wha  t  happened  to  the  CIP  in  the  course  of  its 
implementation  was  consistent  with  findings  of  previous  research* 
After  21  months^  the  GIF  is  recognizsbly  operating  in  all  four 
sites »  with  modifications  undertaken  to  facilitate  operational 
processes »  to  conform  to  contextual  constraints^  or  in  response 
to  implementation  events*  Some  adaptations  have  yielded  good 
results^  while  others  have  had  negative  consequences*  Additional 
time  will  be  necessary  in  three  sites  before  the  desired  program 
climate  evolves^  but  trends  in  operations  point  to  the  eventual 
maturity  of  this  characteristic*  On  balance,  BMC's  assessment 
is  that  the  CIF  has  been  put  into  operation  in  a  form  consistent 
with  program  goals  and  functions^  but  it  aeeds  some  additional 
time  to  develop  to  full  operational  maturity. 


Is  the  Process  of  Implementation  More  Effective  Through  a  SYstcm 
fluch  as  OIC? 

The  previous  section  addressed  the  first  part  of  the  first 
concern  about  implementing  the  CIP — how  "well"  can  the  CIP  ap- 
proach be  implemented?  In  g^eral»  the  conclusion  is  that  it  can 
be  implemented  well*  This  section  broaches  the  second  part  of 
that  concern — how  "readily"  can  the  CIP  be  implemented?  This 
concern  for  *'how  readily"  implies  a  comparison,  for  there  are 
diverse  ways  in  which  the  CIP  could  have  been  disseminated. 
In  addition,  the  specific  Rpp  question  on  this  is^sue  explicitly 
asks  for  a  comparison  **to  the  processes  of  utilization  and  dis- 
semination throMgh  the  usual  developer-public  school  linkages*** 
This  is  an  important  question,  for  an  answer  to  it  could  be  very 
helpful  in  designing  future  dissemination  and  implementation 
strategies*  However^  two  aspects  o£  the  CIP  replication  effort 
make  a  comparative  assessment  of  the  implementation  process 
difficult* 

la  the  first  place,  no  parallel  CIP  dissemination  effort  is 
underway  thicough  the  **usual  developer  ^public  school  linkages.*' 
This  restricts  comparison  largely  to  a  hypothetical  realm,  drawing 
on  instances  where  other  substantially  different  types  of  programs 
were  disseminated*  With  such  cases,  information  about  dissemina** 
tion  effectiveness  is  sparse,  though  studies  of  Project  Informa*' 
tion  Package  diasemination  gnd  of  the  National  Diffusion  Network 
do  offer  some  relevant  data. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  the  implementation  processes  followed  by  OIC  in  tNe 


A  study  of  the  dissemination  and  impleoientation  of  Exper- 
ience'-Based  Career  Education,  a  set  of  prograios  similar  to  the 
CIP,  is  in  progress  by  the  Huron  Institute*  Unfortuantely,  its 
results  are  not  yet  available*  evaluations  of  EBCE  program  sites 
do  not  address  implementation  issues  (£TS,  1976;  1977)* 
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present  demonstration  were  very  different  frost  the  ones  they  would 
follow  if  they  were  to  undertake  the  same  effort  again.  Any 
agency's  first  attempt  at  any  task  must  be  regarded  as  a  question- 
able index  of  its  ultimate  performance  potential.  Vhile  the  OIC 
syst^  is  justifiably  highly  regarded  for  the  ability  to  dissemi*" 
nate  and  implemen t  manpower-development  programs ,  there  are 
significant  differences  involved  in  the  GIF  demonstration  because 
of  the  program's  complexity  and  dependence  on  other  agencies, 
notably  the  LEAs.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it  can  be  assumed  that 
OIC  would  perform  more  effectively  in  the  role  of  disseminator 
should  the  occasion  arise  again  in  the  future ,  one  can  only 
speculate  as  to  how  great  the  improvement  might  be. 

Because  direct  comparisons  of  dissemination  effectiveness 
between  OIC  and  the  usual  developer^public  school  linkage  were  not 
possible,  two  alternate  approaches  toward  gaining  relevant  in- 
sights were  attempted.  First,  after  comparing  the  characteristics 
of  the  OIC  system  with  those  of  the  usual  developer-public  school 
linkage,  inferences  were  drawn  regarding  specific  dissemination 
tasks  at  which  OIC*like  systems  ought  to  perform  particularly 
effectively  or  ineffectively.  These  inferences  were  then  examined 
through  comparison  with  observed  events. 

Second,  the  CIF*  dissemination  strategy  and  events  were 
compared  to  several  models  of  educational  dissemination  advanced 
in  the  literature,  in  order  to  test  the  model .  Presumably, 
if  the  OIC  approach  were  found  to  conform  closely  to  one  of  these 
models,  the  empirical  results  of  the  demonstration  would  provide 
useful  evidence  to  confirm  that  model's  validity.  In  such  a  case, 
that  model  could  then  be  used  to  plan  future  dissemination  efforts. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  OIC  system  that  differ  from 
those  of  the  usual  linkages  are  its  higher  degree  of  centralized 
authority,  its  commitment  to  a  common  set  of  goals  and  procedures, 
and  less  systemic  bureaucratization  due  both  to  the  presence  of 
fewer  organizational  boundaries  and  to  the  fact  that  the  OIC 
system  is  private  rather  than  governmental.  It  was  hypothesized 
that  these  differences  would>  in  combination,  make  it  easier  for 
the  OIC  system  to  implement  a  specific  program  design  efficiently. 
In  general,  this  hypothesis  was  not  supported.  That  is,  the  CIF 
dissemination  seems  to  have  encountered  no  fewer  problems  than 
other  dissemination  efforts.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  problem 
lay  with  the.  OIC  organization  or  with  other  factors.  There  were 
so  many  confounding  fac tors™ such  as  uncontrollable  LEA  and 
community  reactions  to  the  program™that  it  simply  was  not  po&* 
sible  to  isolate  the  effects  of  systemic  features.  Nevertheless, 
the  hypothesis  continues  to  appear  plausible  to  the  authors. 
(The  earlier  discussion  of  OIC  characteristics  reinforcing  fidel** 
ity  to  the  program  design  is  germane  to  this  issue.) 


Another  advantage  hypothesized  for  the  OIC  system  was  its 
highly  positive  image  within  the  intended  target  population*  It 
vas  posited  that,  as  a  veil  known  comiminity^based  organization, 
OIC  would  be  able  to  obtain  youth  participation  more  readily  than 
the  public  schools*  As  discussed  earlier,  however,  major  recruit- 
ing difficulties  were  encountered*  Again,  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined whether  these  difficulties  should  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  hypothesis  was  invalid  *  Furthermore,  other  YEDFA  pro* 
grams  have  also  encountered  major  recruitment  problems*  The 
ability  of  the  OICs  to  generate  awareness  of  the  GIF  and  to 
get  support  for  the  program  vas  evidenced  by  the  reactions  of 
community  leaders  to  requests  for  help  in  recruiting  youth  and 
providing  Hands-On  opportunities  *  'However,  there  ii^re  several 
factors-^time,  the  evaluation  design,  LEA  reluctance  to  help, 
inexperience ,  inadequate  planning — that  had  strong  negative 
effects*  Without  these  negative  influences,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  hypothesis  would  have  been  supported* 

The  hypothesis  that  sever al  characteristics  of  the  OIC 
system — and  by  extrapolation  other  closely  knit  networks  of 
community-*based  organizations-^would  enable  it  to  be  relatively 
more  effective  in  disseminating  an  educational  program  than  the 
normal  developer^public  school  linkages  could  not  be  directly 
assessed*  nevertheless,  KMC  is  confident  that  the  OIC  system  was 
no  less  effective,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  constraints  it 
encountered  *  The  hypothesis  still  appears  reasonable  and  plau- 
sible, and  our  sense  of  the  OIC  system  and  our  knowledge  of  other 
dissemination  systems  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  hypothesis 
would  be  supported  if  it  were  tested  directly* 

The  attempt  to  use  the  CIF  demonstration  as  a  test  of  various 
models  of  educational  dissemination  proved  only  partially  fruit^ 
ful*  First,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  no  extant  model 
closely  resembled  the  OIC  approach*  All  adequately  documented 
models  of  educational  dissemination  appear  implicitly  to  assume 
that  publ  ic  schools  will  be  the  prog  ram  implementors  *  This 
difference  from  the  OIC  approach  is  sufficient,  by  itself,  to 
raise  serious  questions  regarding  the  usefulness  of  any  compari- 
son* A  second  major  problem  was  that  all  extant  models  assume  the 
program  disseminators  to  be  highly  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
in  public-school  operations  and  school-*program  dissemination  and 
implementation — an  assumption  not  initially  true  of  the  OIC  staff* 
nevertheless,  certain  aspects  of  some  models  in  the  literature  did 
coincide  with  certain  aspects  of  the  OIC  strategy  and  process* 
These  aspects  are  discussed  in  Fart  2*  In  general,  none  of  the 
models  was  validated  or  refuted  in  toto  by  the  CIF  dissemination* 

In  summary^  the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  the  CIF 
provided  little  empirical  evidence  about  the  OIC  system's  effec-^ 
tiveness  as  a  dissemination  mechanism  relative  to  other  systems* 
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Though  hindered  by  external  constraints  and  guided  more  by  prag- 
matic considerations  and  knowledge  of  the  OIC  system  than  by 
dissemination  theory  or  by  what  has  been  learned  through  past 
dissemination  efforts^  OIC  did  Implement  the  program.  Ko  existing 
dissemination  model  proved  especially  useful  In  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  OIC  approach  and  many  of  the  presumed  advan- 
tages of  the  OIC  system  were  prevented  from  operating  because 
other  factors  Intervened  to  undermine  them.  Clearly  OIQ  vould  do 
an  even  better  job  of  program  dissemination  If  called  upon  to  fill 
that  role  again.  tJhlle  they  can' offer  little  tangible  evidence  to 
support  their  position^  the  authors  believe  that  OIC  vould  be  more 
effective  than  the  usual  developer- public  school  partnership  tn 
disseminating  programs  like  the  GIF.  It  Is  clear  that  OIC  has 
been  no  less  effective. 


The  GIF  Implementation  Process 

Looking  at  the  specific  subquestlons  proposed  by  the  RFF  for 
Task  A  has  yielded  seme  useful  Information  about  the  replication 
of  the  CIP.  Beyond  the  Issues  Involved  In  this  particular 
demonstration »  there  Is  also  a  concern  about  the  broad  topic  of 
program  dissemination  and  Implementation  that  can  be  Investigated 
by  viewing  the  CIP  demonstration  as  a  single  case  study  In  educa- 
tional diffusion. 

The  findings  related  to  the  specific  subquestlons  discussed 
earlier  revealed  a  number  of  problems  encountered  by  OIC/A  and  the 
four  CIP  staffs  that  made  dissemination  and  Implementation  more 
difficult  th^n  anticipated »  and  retarded  full  program  Implementa- 
tion. Some  of  these  problems  have  been  resolved^  and  some'  con- 
tinue to  affect  operations.  The  following  points^  categorized  by 
topic »  are  felt  to  have  affected  the  demonstration  effort  sig- 
nificantly. These  factors  were  Interactive  and  cumulative  In 
their  Impact »  so  some  redundancy  Is  evident  In  the  discussion. 
The  points  should  be  viewed  as  an  Integrated  group  when  assessing 
their  relevance  to  future  dissemination  planning. 


Time  and  Timing 

The  effects  of  time  (duration)  and  timing  on  the  CIP  demon- 
stration have  been  critical.  A  brief  review  of  the  schedule 
of  events  Illustrates  this  point.  The  YEBPA  legislation  was 
enacted  In  August  1977.  In  September »  OIC/A  made  Its  first 
tentative  contacts  with  local  OICs »  telling  them  of  the  strong 
possibility  for  a  demonstration  program  and  suggesting  they  should 
prepare  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  If  It  eventuated.  However  > 
no  specific  or  concrete  promises  could  be  made»  as  DOL  &nd  HIE  had 
not  yet  reached  agreement.  In  early  November^  the  BOL^flE  Inter- 
agency Agreement  was  signed »  setting   the  formal  operation  Into 
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progress.  Meanwhile^  OIC/A»  still  not  able  to  offer  specific 
assurancea  that  anything  would  come  of  it »  had  requeated  local 
OICs  to  submit  information  about  their  qualifications  to  be 
demonstration  sites.  After  DOL  and  NIB  had  reached  agreement  and 
the  money  to  operate  the  demonstration  had  been  allocated  to  KIE 
from  DOL»  HIE  was  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  OIC/A« 
Only  then  could  OIC/A  negotiate  aubcontracts  with  the  four  local 
OICs  that  demonstrated  the  highest  capabilities  to  adopt  the  GIF* 
The  OIC/A*local  OIC  contracts  became  effective  15  Dec^ber  1977. 

The  DOL^-NIE  agreement  stipulated  that  the  CIFs  were  to  begin 
serving  atudents  in  January  1978.  Thus»  the  local  OICs  had» 
formally^  seven  weeks  at  the  most  to  accomplish  a  vast  array  of 
planning  and  preparation  tasks — ataf f  recruitment  and  trainings 
intern  recruitment^  aelection  and  preparation  of  a  facility^ 
acquistion  of  materials*  review  and  coordination  of  the  CIP 
curriculum  to  integrate  it  into  the  local  LEA  curricula*  and 
aecuring  LEA  and  teachers'  union  permiasions  to  operate.  Simi** 
larly*  OIC/A  had  to  plan  and  deliver  start-up  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  coordination  in  the  same  time  frame.  Hot 
aurprisingly*  the  severe  achedule  created  an  atmosphere  of  high 
pressure  and  anxiety  for  all  the  OIC  actors.  Inevitably*  deci- 
aions  were  made  in  haste  and  preparations  were  not  as  thorough  as 
the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the  demonstration  warranted* 
This  beginning  had  persiatent  effects. 

Two  findings  relate  to  the  time  allowed  for  various  dissemi** 
nation  and  implementation  activities;  one  refers  to  the  timing  of 
the  demonstration  relative  to  other  events  in  the  replication--slte 
communities*  First*  adequate  time  was  not  allowed  to  OIC/A  and 
the  sites  for  careful  planning  and  preparation  prior  to  full-scale 
operation.  Several  activities  were  either  not  accomplished  at  all 
or  done  hurriedly  and  incompletely  because  the  sites  were  expected 
to  atart  serving  interns  within  seven  weeks  of  signing  their  con-- 
tracts*  This  shortage  of  time  severely  affected  many  activities* 
such  as  staff  selection  and  training*  intern  recruitment*  mate- 
rials procurement  *  and  curriculim  review.  The  sites,  were  not 
truly  ready  to  begin  operation  when  the  first  interns  arrived. 

Second*  not  enough  time  was  allowed  for  program  operation  to 
become  stable  before  formal  evaluation  was  imposed  on  the  CIFs- 
The  CIFs  were  exposed  to  viaitors — from  MIE*  RMC*  and  OIC/A — 
asking  questions  and  observing  activities  before  the  ataff  members 
had  had  a  chance  to  become  familiar  and  comfortable  with  their 
tasks*  with  the  CIP  design  and  procedures*  and  with  each  other. 
The  visits  were  very  unnerving  *  anxiety-provoking*  and  probably 
unfair  to  both  the  sites  and  the  evaluation.  This  i&  not  to  say 
that  the  early  stages  of  the  demonstration  should  have  been  closed 
to  inquiry.  On  the  contrary*  there  are  many  issues  of  importance 
to  be   investigated  during   the   early  stages  of  implementation* 
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from  initial  decision  making  about  adoption  through  planning  and 
preparation  and  into  operation*  Houeveri  such  investigation  could 
have  been  designed  to  be  less  disruptive  to  implementation  prog*- 
ress  b7i  for  instance »  including  a  research/ docxxmentstion  compo-^ 
nent  in  the  implementation  sites* 

These  points  sbout  too  little  time  being  allowed  for  plan-^ 
ningi  preparation!  and  pre-^evaluation  operation  raise  the  question 
about  how  much  time  should  have  been  granted  the  sites*  A  recomr* 
mendation  about  this  issue  should »  houeveri  be  empirically  based 
on  study  of  an  implementation  in  which  more  appropriate  strategies 
vere  used*  In  short»  the  CIP  implementation  demonstrates  that 
adequate  time  was  not  alloued»  but  does  not  give  clear^  specific 
guidance  as  to  how  much  time  ought  to  be  allowed*  In  additioiti 
such  a  recommendation  would  vary  in  relation  to  many  factors — 
program  complexityi  degree  of  dependence  on  other  actors  outside 
the  program*  and  others* 

Relative  to  timing,  the  calendars  of  relevant  other  programs 
or  institutions  in  the  replication-site  communities  were  not 
adequately  considered  in  the  demonstration  during  its  first  year* 
As  one  example,  staff  members  for  the  CIPs  were  hurriedly  re- 
cruited at  a  time  when  the  regular  school  year  was  in  progress, 
which  restricted  the  pool  of  available  instructionsl  personnel  to 
those  who  had  recently  moved  to  the  area,  had  not  been  able  to 
find  positions  in  the  public  schools,  or  were  otherwise  not 
employed  * 

The  tiiae  and  timing  of  the  implementation  schedule  thus  were 
far  from  optimal  for  facilitating  the  demonstration*  Hot  enough 
time  was  allotted  for  the  crucial  tasks  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion, nor  for  pre-evaluation  operation  (a  "shakedown"  period)*  In 
consequence,  tasks  were  done  incompletely  or  even  neglected, 
decisions  were  made  hastily  and  prematurely,  and  a  Sense  of  crisis 
pervaded  the  CIP  sites*  Katurally  these  occurrences  were  detri- 
mental* OIC/A,  which  has  a  Justified  reputation  for  quickly 
developing  and  installing  new  programs,  was  unable  to  counteract 
the  impact  of  too  little  time  for  judicious  preparation*  Simi- 
larly, the  mismatch  between  the  Cip  implementation  schedule  and 
the  calendars  of  other  institutions  in  the  four  communities" 
primarily  the  school  systems— hindered  implementation* 


Agency  Roles 

Xhe  multiplicity  of  roles  assigned  to  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  the  demonstration  also  affected  implementation*  Four 
agencies  had  multiple  roles™most  explicitly  assigned.  Some  de 
facto—which  created  confusion*  The  most  salient  of  these  mul" 
tiple  roles  involved  OIC/A,  which  was  given  technical  assistance. 
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monitoring/evaluating ,  and  funding  responsibilities  *  At  times 
this  vas  very  confusing  to  the  CIP  staffs*  For  instance^  staff 
members  expressed  reluctance  to  ask  OIC/A  for  help  because  such 
requests  could  be  interpreted  as  admissions  of  problems  they 
did  not  want  OIC/A,  in  its  role  as  monitor^  to  know  they  were 
having*  The  multiplicity  of  roles  thus  had  a  retarding  effect  on 
getting  the  CIPs  to  full  operational  status* 

The  compl€i:ity  of  the  demonstration's  organizational  struc- 
ture—involving local  OICs>  CIPs>  OIC/A>  KIE*  DOL>  and  SMC— also 
tended  to  make  communication  links  overly  intricate^  indirect » 
unclear »  and  differently  perceived  by  different  actors  *  This 
situation  had  the  effect  of  delaying  and  obfuscating  messages » 
especially  to  the  local  OICs  and  the  CIPs*  It  also  had  the  effect 
of  complicating  decision  makings  resulting  in  delays  a..:d  am-* 
blguity * 

Another  finding  was  that  the  LEAs  resented  their  minimal 
roles  in  the  implementation*  Though  this  was  an  almost  uoavoid" 
able  consequence  of  the  time  constraints,  it  nevertheless  had 
strong  repercussions*  In  the  beginning  the  LEAs  were  asked  to 
give  blanket  approval  for  the  program^  to  give  the  CIP  free  access 
to  school- district  records  and  students  >  and  to  provide  in-kind 
resources  without  participating  in  planning  or  advising  the 
operation*  Further »  the  LEAs  did  not  understand  the  CIP  very 
well*  Consequently^  three  LEAs  took  a  lopg  time  to  begin  acting 
on  necessary  permissions  and  logistical  arrangements^  particularly 
when  teachers'  unions  raised  objections  to  the  program  in  two 
sites*  A  more  participatory  role  for  the  LEAs  almost  certainly 
would  have  given  them  more  feelings  of  ownership  and  quality  conr 
trol»  in  turn  leading  to  fewer  obstacles  to  full  implmentation* 

In  addition  to  affecting  the  progress  of  implementation^ 
there  is  another  potentially  serious  consequence  of  multiple 
roles  for  NIE*  The  possibility  exists  that »  because  the  same 
office  in  KIE  has  been  responsible  for  managing  both  the  operation 
and  evaluation  of  the  demonstration  effort^  the  results  would  be 
viewed  with  some  suspicion*  The  credibility  of  results  is  just  as 
important  as  the  actual  findings  in  an  enterprise  such  as  the  CIP 
demonstration*  On  principle^  a  situation  in  which  the  same  unit 
of  an  agency  manages  both  operations  and  evaluat ion  invites 
skepticism  about  the  validity  of  the  evaluation  conclusions* 


Personnel 

Two  findings  about  personnel  emerge  from  analysis  of  the 
overall  implementation  process*  The  local  OICs  obtained  letters 
of  general  support  and  goodwill  from  the  LEAs  when  they  conducted 
the!:"  feasibility  studies*     These  letters  were  accepted  by  the 
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local  OICs>  OIC/A,  and  NI£  as  evidence  that  LEA  cooperation  and 
assistance  would  be  forthcoming  in  such  vital  areas  as  recruitment 
and  program  approval.  When  implementation  later  began,  the 
anticipated  cooperation  failed  to  materialize  in  specific  tasks* 
Only  then  was  action  taken  to  orient  the  LEAs  in  more  detail  and 
push  them  into  translating  the  earlier  high-levrel  expressions  of 
goodwill  into  concrete  working  procedures  at  the  middle^^manag eaten t 
and  school  levels.  The  stringent  legislative  deadline  for  initi** 
ating  demonstration^program  operations  was  clearly  an  important 
factor  here.  But  KMC  believes  the  delay  in  mobilizing  active  LEA 
cooperation  also  partly  ref lec  ted  a  lack  of  awareness  of  some 
issues  in  school- prog  ram  diss^ination  at  the  local  OIC,  OIC/A, 
and  NIE  levels.  All  actors  are  now  clearly  aware  of  these  issues, 
but  during  the  initial  period,  this  exacerbated  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  diss^ination  and  implementation  effort*  For  ex- 
ample, earlier  perception  of  the  complexity  of  getting  active  LEA 
participation  in  recruitment  could  have  led  to  fewer  difficulties 
in  meeting  enrollment  quotas.  Considerable  delay  and  frustration 
might  have  thus  been  avoided. 

This  finding  does  not  imply  that  OIC's  reputation  for  fast, 
effective  implementation  of  programs  is  undeserved.  It  do^s  point 
out  the  fundamental  qualitative  difference  between  mounting 
impXanentation  efforts  within  an  organization's  own  boundaries  and 
doing  so  when  the  active  support  and  cooperation  of  additional, 
uncontrolled  agencies  (in  this  case»  the  LEAs  and  teachers' 
associations)  are  required  to  effect  full  operation. 

The  second  personnel-related  finding  is  that  the  local  OICs 
o£cen  appointed  people  to  GIF  positions  who  were  less  qualified 
and  wperienced  than  the  program  design  called  for.  To  a  great 
extent  this  was  due  to  the  short  time  the  OICs  had  for  recruiting 
personnel.  Another  important  factor  was  the  use  of  the  OIC  salary 
scale  for  CIP  positions,  rather  than  the  higher  school-district 
scales.  The  low  salaries  tended  to  make  people  i/ith  relevant 
experience  unwilling  to  work  in  the  CIP .  Nevertheless ,  under^ 
qualified,  inwperienced  people  were  appointed  to  the  CIP  staffs, 
including  to  leadership  roles.  The  results  were  inability  to 
perform  some  required  tasks  and  establish  the  appropriate  program 
elements  as  well  as  a  high  rate  of  staff  turnover  during  the 
demonstration. 


Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

In  this  area  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  pre- 
cisely because  the  viewpoints  of  the  different  sets  of  actors  are 
so  disparate^  In  addition,  RMC  was  not  able  to  observe  initial 
training  sessions  as  they  were  completed  before  the  evaluation 
contract  was  signed. 
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Materials  and  training  programs  used  by  OIC/A  to  orient 
and  trsin  the  new  CIF  atsffs  were  developed  without  assistance 
from  outside  the  originsl  project.  Therefore  the  program  was  not 
scrutinized  and  described  from  an  outsider's  perspective*  In 
other  program-dissemination  efforts »  it  has  been  found  very  useful 
to  have  an  outsider'a  viewpoint  involved  in  describing  a  program 
and  devising  training  materials  for  new  users »  simply  because 
inaiders  tend  to  forget  that  tasks  they  perform  as  aecond  nature 
were  complex  and  difficult  to  learn  initially*  They  thus  tend 
to  describe  incompletely  how  the  program  operatea»  how  its  differ- 
ent components  fit  together »  and  how  detailed  snd  sequenced 
training  materials  ahould  be* 

Training  was  felt  by  tb'^  CIF  staffs  to  be  insufficiently 
clear  regarding  program  spef  jfics*  Thia  perception  by  the  aite 
staffs  is  understandable.  Uliey  were  very  anxious  about  getting 
the  program  underway  and  would  have  been  greatly  reasaured 
by  exact 'Operational  prescriptions*  On  the  other  hand»  OIC/A's 
intention  was  not  to  dictate  the  details  to  the  sites»  as  they 
knew  local  adaptation  would  be  necessary*  From  OIC/A's  perapec^ 
tive»  therefore^  the  lack  of  apecificity  was  necessary  to  allow 
the  altes  to  respond  to  local  considerations*  Nevertheless^ 
previous  research  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  giving  new 
users  of  an  innovation  highly  structured  and  specific  '^how^to" 
information.  Doing  so  allows  the  new  users  to  progress  to  routine 
use  of  new  practices  without  worrying  about  the  correctness  of 
their  application*  Once  familiar  with  normal  operational  proce- 
dures »  users  begin  to  adapt  and  do  not  need  the  structure  provided 
by  detailed  instructions*  More  detail*  at  least  about  internal 
aspects  of  the  CIF  (e.g.»  instructional  methods]  »  would  have 
facilitated  staff  members'  mastery  of  their  respective  tasks 
and  been  reassuring  to  them*  * 

In  regard  to  training  and  technical  assistance  offered  by 
OIC/A  after  the  start-up  period^  the  site  staffs  were  generally 
pleased.  OIC/A  staff  membera  were  unanimously  praised  for  both 
the  content  of  their  consultations  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
dealt  with  GIF  staff  members*  This  was  not  so  only  because  the 
information  OXC/A  conveyed  to  the  CXFs  was  somewhat  more  specific 
than  in  the  early  stages.  It  also  reflects^  we  feel»  the  lowering 
of  anxieties  in  the  sites  about  specific  "how-to'*  issues  as  they 
became  more  familiar  with  CIF  operation* 


Ferceived  Design  Inflexibility 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  demonstration^  OIC/A  was 
perceived  by  the  sites  as  adamant  in  Insisting  on  very  close 
adherence  to  the  CIF  design^  even  though  the  design  was  not  very 
specific  about  many  issues.     It  was  written  into  the  local  OIC's 
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subcontracts  that  any  proposed  changes  to  the  design  had  to  be 
submitted  In  writing  for  OIC/A  approval.  This  contractual  speci- 
fication raised  the  possibility  OIC/A  could  refuse  to  accept***that 
is ,  might  rescind  or  complicate  by  insisting  on  reversal~local 
decisions  about  how  to  implement  the  program.  Local  autonomy  in 
operations  was  thus  put  in  jeopardy  in  the  minds  of  the  site 
staffs,  adding  to  their  uncertainty  about  how  to  proceed.  OIC/A's 
attitude  toward  local  adaptations  seems  to  have  been  misperceivett 
by^  the  CIP  staffs.  It  may  never  have  been  as  strict  as  the  local 
OICs  perceived  it.  However,  local  perception  of  OIC/A  insistence 
created  anxiety  and  hestitation  during  the  early  months. 

This  finding  may  seem  to  contradict  what  was  reported  earlier 
about  the  broad  nature  of  the  CIP  design  and  OIC/A's  inxtial 
expectation  that  the  local  staffs  would  have  to  adapts  adjust » 
refine,  and  invent  specific  program  aspects.  Indeed,  in  the 
sites'  perceptions  it  was  just  this  gap  between  their  perception 
of  OIc/a's  insistence  on  fidelity  to  the  program  design  and 
the  paucity  of  detailed  *%ow**to*'  information  that  created  much 
anxiety.  In  OIC/A's  view,  their  insistence  was  directed  toward 
adherence  to  the  CIP*s  goals  and  implementation  of  functions — such 
as  having  seme  mechanism  for  effective  class  scheduling"**not 
toward  exact  duplication  of  the  means  used  tp  accomplish  them. 
Unfortunately^  the  sites,  in  their  anxiousness  about  **how-to»'* 
heard  the  insistence  as  applying  to  specifics,  and  felt  they 
should  have  been  provided  with  details  of  OIC/A  was  going  to  be  so 
strict  about  fidelity.  It  took  several  months  for  this  misunder- 
standing to  be  cleared  up,  during  which  hard  feelings  and  resent- 
ment developed.  As  OIC/A  and  the  sites  began  to  see  more  ac^ 
curately  each  others'  positions  and  as  the  site  staffs  became  more 
confident,  these  feelings  dissipated.  Also»  OIC/A  began  giving 
assistance  to  the  sites  on  specific  issues,  not  so  much  to  provide 
answers  as  to  facilitate  the  sites*  own  development  of  resolu* 
tions.  Currently,  relations  between  the  sites  and  OIC/A  are 
positive,  and  the  sites,  with  OIC/A*s  assistance^  have  generally 
effected  solutions  to  the  issues  that  loomed  so  large  in  the  early* 
months  of  implementation. 


Evaluation  Issues 

The  first  finding  about  the  impact  of  the  evaluation  on 
implementation  is  the  reverse  side  of  one  of  the  time-related 
findings:  formal  evaluation  began  too  early.  In  the  original 
site }  program  planning  and  development  began  in  the  spring  of 
1972 «  The  first  group  of  interns  entered  in  October  1972. 
Preliminary  course  materials  were  tested  and  refined  during  1973 
and  1974.  Formative  evalxia  tion  of  operations  began  in  January 
1974*  "Between  September  1974  and  February  1975,  program  leader- 
ship, structure,  and  content  stabilized"  (Gibboney,  1977,  p*  14). 
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Suuaative  evaluation  **to  assess  major  results^  to  provide  data  *  * 
*  on  the  quality  of  *  *  *  iTaplementatiort^  and  to  document  how  the 
program  was  completed**  (Gibboney^  1977«  p*  v]  commenced  in  March 
19?5»  continuing  through  February  1976* 

In  the  demonstration  sites^  program  planning  and  development 
began  in  December  1977*  The  first  interns  were  scheduled  to  enter 
in  January  1978^  though  the  actual  intakes  were  in  February^ 
Hereby  Aprils  Md  June*  Course  materials  have  been  in  continuous 
development  since  the  beginning*  Formative  evaluation  by  OIC/A 
began  Immediately^  «nd  formal  **program  audits**  were  performed  in 
December  1978*  Summative  evaluation  began  with  the  appointment  of 
JtMC  in  April  1978*  The  first  official  site  visits  by  SMC  were 
conducted  in  Hay  and  June  1978*  Further^  the  first  involvement  of 
evaluators  in  the  sites  vas  obtrusive*  The  frequency  of  observa^ 
tions  by  0IC/A«  KIE«  and  DOL«  as  veil  as  BHC«  added  to  the  gener* 
ally  teose  atmosphere  of  implementation  and  put  the  CIP  staff 
members  on  the  defensive  when  they  should  have  been  consolidating 
program  operations*  It  would  have  been  possible  to  design  a 
research  component  into  the  implementation  to  study  the  same 
issues  without  impinging  on  operations* 

Second^  the  control*-group  evaluation  design  had  a  negative 
impact  on  recruiting  potential  interns  because  many  youth  and 
parents  were  unwilling  to  apply  to  the  CIP  knowing  they  could  bs 
assigned  to  a  control  group*  Particularly  since  there  were 
unfilled  in  tern  po si tions «  the  cootrol*group  design  smacked 
of  the  sort  of  social  experimen  ta^ion  that  raises  the  hopes 
of  disadvantaged  persons  only  to  leave  them  with  no  tangible 
services  or  other  benefits  *  Under  those  conditions «  a  signif i* 
cant  number  of  potential  interns  simply  did  not  seek  admission* 
This  left  the  program  substantially  underenrolled^  the  reputations 
of  the  local  OICs  tarnished^  and  the  evaluation  objectives  in 
jeopardy* 

Another  artifact  of  the  control*-group  design  was  that^ 
whereas  in  the  prototype  program  an  open-entry  policy — individual 
interns  entering  ready^-^-vas  iit  effect  during  the  first  seven 

months  (October  1972'*April  1973)  of  operation^  the  demonstration 
CIPs  have  operated  from  their  start  with  interns  entering  in 
cohorts*  This  grouping  of  interns  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
development  of  the  prototype^  and  made  it  necessary  for  interns  to 
accelerate  or  delay  their  participation  arbitrarily  and  at  some 
inconvenience  to  them*  The  prototype  open^entry  policy  during 
developnen t  made  access  more  convcnien t «  and  no  one  had  to  wa it 
for  participation  or  take  the  chance  of  being  rejected*  Only 
later^  when  the  CIP  had  established  a  reputation  in  the  community 
and  the  evaluation  was  conducted^  did  interns  enter  in  groups*  By 
that  time  there  were  more  applicants  than  program  slots^  so  the 
inconvenience  and   the  possibility  of  rejection  did  not  seem  so 
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arbitrary.  The  difference  between  applying  rhts  enrollment 
procedure  after  the  CIP  had  become  a  respected  and  desirable 
comiaunity  institution  and  applying  it  from  the  outset  had  a  strong 
impact  on  recruitment  in  the  demonstration  sites >  and  on  the 
evaluation. 

A  third  damaging  aspect  of  the  evaluation  design  was  the 
stipulation  of  the  number  of  interns  the  sites  had  to  enroll  in 
both  treatment  and  control  groups.  All  sites »  which  ranged  in 
population  from  30^000  to  several  million^  had  to  t^nroll  the  same 
number  of  interns — 300 — and  controls.  In  addition^  OIC/A's 
contracts  with  the  sites  specified  that  the  first  cohort^  due  to 
be  in  place  seven  weeks  after  contract  awards  was  to  consist  of 
150  interns  and  have  an  equal-size  control  group*  This  expec^a-^ 
tion  was  grossly  unrealistic*  As  it  happened^  none  of  the  sites 
was  able  to  come  close  to  this  size  cohort  and  none  obtained  any 
controls.  Moreover^  no  site  actually  started  its  first  cohort  by 
the  end  of  January  1978*  The  pressure  to  get  such  large  groups 
quickly  however^  exacerbated  the  anxieties  of  the  CIP  staffs^  and 
OIC/a's»  KIE's»  and  SOL's  disappointment  that  such  numbers  could 
not  be  obtained  further  disheartened  the  staffs* 

Finally »  the  entry  requirements  of  a  fifth^-grade  reading 
level  and  prior  accumulation  of  enough  credits  to  complete  the 
high  school  curriculum  by  the  end  of  the  demonstration  period 
restricted  the  pool  of  applicants  in  the  early  months*  In  con- 
trast»  during  the  first  seven  months  in  Philadelphia,  ^there  were 
no  limitations  on  either  the  number  of  interns  or  their  qualifi* 
cations.  Virtually  anyone  who  applied  was  accepted*^  (Gibboney^ 
1977>  p.  27).    The  Gibboney  report  goes  on: 

When  the  experimental  design  was  instituted , 
several  new  factors  were  introduced  into 
the  recruitment  process.  Firsts  only  students 
with  a  minimum  fifth  grade  reading  level 
were  admitted.  In  addition,  the  design 
called  for  a  specific  number  of  :^dmissions» 
plus  a  large  pool  of  qualified  applicants  to 
constitute  a  control  group.  TIius»  the  sheer 
number  of  applicants  had  to  be  significantly 
larger  than  before*  Furthermore^  admission 
under  the  new  design  required  a  full  day  of 
interviewing  and  testing  with  no  guarantee 
that  an  applicant  would  be  chosen^  even  thot^h 
qualfied  to  enter  the  school*  This  had  a  dis- 
couraging effect  on  potential  interns  (p*  27] « 

Hot  surprisingly^  "many  (applicants]  were  judged  to  be  unqualified 
for  admission."  The  "net  result  was  that  there  were  not  enough 
qualified  applicants"  (p*  27)-     The  same  effect  was  observed  in 
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the  demonstration  sites,  probabaly  intensified  because  the  CIPs 
were  not  yet  known  in  the  communities. 


After  almost  a  year  (December  5,  1978)  dOL  reduced  the  total 
number  of  interns  and  controls  for  the  demonstration  and  the  sites 
were  able  to  enroll  enough  interns  for  the  last  cohort  to  achieve 
the  revised  quota ,  at  the  expense  of  ignoring  almost  all  other 
program  activities  for  a  time.  If  the  sites  are  able  to  retain 
significant  numbers  of  their  present  enrollment,  the  evaluation 
purposes  of  the  demonstration  will  be  fulfilled*  However,  con- 
stant pressure  to  meet  the  quotaS"-"get  the  numbers""has  had 
massive  effects  on  staff  morale,  relationships  among  the  involved 
agencies,  and  progress  in  implementation. 


Viewed  as  a  case  study  in  program  dissemination  and  implemen-^ 
tat  ion,  the  CIF  demonstration  has  yielded  a  number  of  findings 
that  corroborate  earlier  studies.  {These  studies  are  cited  in 
Chapter  VII.)  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
various  implementation  issues  were  very  much  intertwined  and 
cumulative  in  their  effects  on  the  CIP  demonstration.  Time~or 
rather  the  lack  of  time"had  a  major  effect  on  implementation. 
Insufficient  preparation,  hastily  assembled  staffs ,  and  under- 
enrolled  first  cohorts  all  resulted ,  in  major  degree,  from  the 
underallotment  of  time  for  planning  and  preparation,  though  other 
factors  were  also  at  work.  The  timing  of  the  start  of  the  program 
in  the  sites  was  also  inappropriate  relative  to  LEA  calendars. 
The  miscoordination  with  LEA  schedules  created  difficulties  in 
recruitment  of  staff  members  and  interns.  Problems  related  to 
time  and  timing  permeated  the  demonstration. 

Agency  roles,  by  their  multiplicity  and  in  the  complexity 
of  the  demonstration's  structure,  made  decision  makinr  cumbersome 
and  time  consuming.  The  experience  and  qualificai  b  of  the 
staff  members  initially  appointed  to  the  CIPs  were  not  appro- 
priate. Most  staff-related  problems  have  now  been  resolved, 
through  the  experience  gained  in  the  replication  effort  or  by  re- 
placement, but  implementation  was  retarded  In  the  early  months  of 
the  demonstration  by  the  appointment  of  under  qualified  personnel, 
especially  at  the  local  site  level.  Misperception  of  the  speci- 
ficity of  training  and  technical  assistance  necessary  to  meet  the 
technical  and  affective  needs  of  the  site  staffs  created  initial 
difficulties,  but  later  events  and  increasing  familiarity  resolved 
these  difficulties. 

Confusion  on  the  issue  of  local  adaptations  to  the  CIF  design 
initially  caused  miscommunications  between  OIC/A  and  the  sites. 
This  was  resolved,   like  the  issue  of  training  and  technical 
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assistance )  as  the  sites  and  OIC/A  became  more  aware  of  each 
others'  needs*  styles*  and  intentions*  Finally*  the  evaluation 
design  itself  created  problans  for  implementation*  Some  of  these 
problems  have  been  resolved  or  no  longer  matter  because  of  the 
passage  of  time*  but  several  effects  linger  as  a  result  of  the 
constraints  the  evaluation  put  on  operations  in  the  early  stages 
or  implementation* 

These  issues  each  hindered  the  demonstration  effort*  The 
authors  recognize  that  the  preceding  discussion  could  therefore 
influence  the  reader's  perception  of  the  CIP  implementation 
negatively*  This  is  not  our  intent*  for  at  this  point*  regardless 
of  the  frequency  or  magnitude  of  problems  brought  about  by  some  of 
the  issues  identified*  there  are  now  functional  programs  operating 
in  the  four  demonstration  sites*  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
conducting  research  of  this  type*  the  instances  of  things  not 
going  according  to  plan  stand  out*  While  the  issues  discussed 
above  point  to  insufficiencies  and  pitfalls  in  the  CIP  demonstra*- 
tion*  there  were  also  examples  of  a  positive  nature  in  the  imple- 
mentation* For  instance*  the  site  that  earliest  achieved  the 
desired  program  climate  and  attendance  was  (and  still  is)  directed 
by  a  person  frequently  characterized™ only  partially  tongue-in-- 
cheek— as  arbitrary  and  unyielding  by  staff  members  and  interns 
alike*  Nevertheless*  this  director*  the  only  one  of  the  original 
four  still  left*  has  pulled  the  site  through  some  low  times*  per-* 
haps  purely  because  of  strength  and  ^'arbitrariness"  of  character* 
and  is  highly  respected  by  both  staff  members  and  interns*  Though 
one  case  is  too  sm^^ll  a  sample  from  which  to  generalize*  it  may  be 
that  this  director's  style  and  willingness  to  be  characterized 
unfavorably  are  necessary  to  pull  off  successful  establishment  of 
such  a  program  as  the  CIP* 

The  authors  believe  that  readers  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  issues  and  examples  of  negative  effect  are  presented  not  to 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  implementation— because  implementation 
clearly  has  not  been  a  failure — but  because  the  nature  of  the 
research  process  calls  them  to  attention*  By  pointing  out  the 
factors  we  feel  have  most  seriously  impinged  on  the  CIP  demon- 
stration* we  intend  to  direct  more  careful  attention  to  them  in 
the  future*  The  fact  is  that  *  though  we  point  out  issues  that 
caused  difficulty  for  the  CIP  demonstration*  we  have  been  tre- 
mendously impressed  by  the  ability  of  the  four  sites  and  the  OXC/A 
staff  to  *'get  it  together*'  in  a  frequently  unpropiticus  context* 
The  recommendations  presented  in  the  next  chapter  are  intended  to 
help  build  on  the  successes  of  the  demonstration  so  the  problans 
faced  by  OIC/A  and  the  local  OXC  and  CXP  staffs  can  be  avoided  in 
the  future* 
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IV*    DISCUSSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  study  has  ambitious  goals*  Not  only  does  it  ask  what 
changes,  if  any,  occur  to  the'  CIF  as  it  ±s  implemented  in  nev 
sites,  it  goes  on  to  assess  the  quality  of  any  changes  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  dissemination  mechanism*  In  observing  the 
CIPs  and  the  dissemination  mechanism  for  s  year  and  a  half»  the 
study  team  has  attempted  to  address  these  concerns  not  only  as 
discrete  issues  but  in  their  interrelationships  as  well*  There 
ha0  also  been  a  focus  on  observing  and  analyzing  the  process  to 
learn  more  about  program  implementation  in  general* 

The  issue  underlying  these  questions  is  the  replicability 
of  the  CIP  within  reasonable  limits  of  time  and  money*  The 
reasonableness  of  the  amount  of  money  allocated  for  the  demoo^ 
stration  has  not  been  explicitly  addressed  by  the  study*  DDL 
and  NIE  determined  what  was  a  ''reasonable**  amount  of  money  for 
the  demonstration  by  the  size  of  the  allocation,  ipso  facto* 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  amount  may  have  been  unrealistic 
was  in  the  area  of  personnel  costs*  It  appeared  that  the  CIP 
salary  scales  limited  the  pool  of  potential  staff  members*  Too 
many  other  f actors»especially  time  and  timing^af f ected  staffing^ 
however,  to  consider  this  factor  conclusive* 

The  reasonableness  of  the  time  given  to  OIC/A  and  the  sites 
is  another  issue*  As  the  reader  surely  will  have  inferred  by 
nov,  KMC  believes  there  was  too  little  time*  The  sites  had  but 
seven  weeks  to  accomplish  a  multitude  of  tasks  before  they  vere 
supposed  to  begin  serving  interns*  This  did  not  allov  adequate 
preparation (  either  for  building  support  from  and  coordinating 
with  external  agencies  or  for  internal  preparations*  Moreover, 
the  sites  were  opened  to  evaluative  probing  too  soon,  raising 
their  anxieties  and  directing  their  attention  from  getting  things 
underway  to  making  things  look  good*  This  early  lack  of  prepar-^ 
ation  and  *'shakedown**  time  severely  affected  the  demonstration* 
Nevertheless,  even  with  the  impact  of  this  scheduling,  two  site'* 
have  established  programs  that  closely  resemble  the  prototype  in 
their  functioning,  and  the  other  two  have  implemented  the  mechan* 
ical/structural  components  of  the  CIF  and  are  progressing  toward 
realization  of  the  appropriate  affective  climate*  Therefore,  one 
might  conclude  that  RMC's  contention  about  time  is  ill-founded, 
since  the  CIPs  are  indeed  operating  and  "if  you*  want  to  make  an 
omelet,  you  have  to  break  eggs*'*  The  authors  have  considered  this 
position  seriously*  It  has  some  merit*  However,  on  balance  we 
feel  that  had  the  implementation  been  given  sufficient  early 
planning  and  preparation  time,  the  probability  is  that  all  four 
sites  would  now  be  in  a  full  operational  status*  Furthermore,  the 
present  CIP  operations  have  been  achived  at  an  extraordinary  cost 
in  terms  of  staff  energy  and  morale*  It  would  be  a  hard  Job  under 
any  circumstances  to  set  up  a  complex  program  like  the  CIP* 
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The  lack  of  time  made  an  inherently  difficult  task  less  orderly, 
more  frustrating,  and  more  time-^consuming  than  it  had  to  be* 

The  central  conclusion  the  findings  lead  to  is  that ,  though 
accomplished  with  more  difficulty  than  necessary,  the  GIF  has 
indeed  proved  replicable  (implement able]  in  new  sites  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  money  given  *  The  programs  tha  t  have 
been  established  are  close  enough  approximations  of  the  prototype 
to  bear  the  name  Career  Intern  Program*  Of  course,  student 
outcomes  have  not  yet  been  measured,  so  it  is  not  known  if  program 
results  in  the  new  sites  will  replicate  those  in  the  original* 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  results  from  the  first  two  years  of 
CIP  operations  in  the  sites  may  not  be  as  conclusive  as  those 
used  as  the  basis  for  judging  the  CIP  to  be  an  exemplary  pro- 
gram* It  is  the  judgment  of  many  professionals  in  the  educa- 
tion al*-d  is  s  em  inat  ion  field  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
exemplary  results  this  early  in  a  program's  life* 

Regardless  of  what  the  outcomes  at  this  stage  might  show, 
the  CIPs  in  the  four  replication  sites  are  fundamentally  healthy, 
and  appear  to  be  growing  more  and  more  stable  and  mature  each 
day*  It  is  undeniably  true  that  problems  exist  in  the  programs* 
More  relevantly  qualified  and  experienced  staff  members  in  some 
roles  would  improve  the  CIPs  *  Interns'  attendance  his  not  gen- 
erally reached  the  rate  reported  for  the  original,  mature  CIP, 
though  it  is  comparable  to  the  attendance  in  the  prototype  at 
a  similar  stage  of  development*  Climate  is  not  yet  all  it  should 
be,  but  it  improves  steadily  and  is  not  wholly  disappointing  given 
the  length  of  the  programs'  existence  in  the  new  sites*  A  host  of 
difficulties  have  confronted  the  implementation  on  various  fronts 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  the  disposition  of  them  has 
reflected  the  crisis  atmosphere  that  has  pervaded  much  of  the 
implementation*  This  has  not  stopped  implementation,  however,  and 
the  problems  have  been  or  are  being  resolved* 

There  are,  of  course,  conclusions  beyond  the  basic  one  that 
the  CIP  can  be~has  been— implemented  in  the  four  new  sites*  With 
regard  to  changes  in  the  program,  there  are  differences  between 
the  new  CIPs  and  the  original*  Some  of  these  changes  have  been 
deliberately  introduced  through  local  initiatives  to  improve  the 
design*  Other  differences  resulted  from  contextual  demands  in  the 
new  sites  or  because  some  event  or  situational  constraint  in  the 
implementation  process  precipitated  them*  In  general,  intentional 
changes  to  procedures"i*e* ,  those  made  to  improve  the  design- 
have  been  adaptive  thus  far  and  promise  to  continue  to  be  so* 
Those  differences  introduced  to  accommodate  the  contexts  or  forced 
on  the  sites  by  implementation  events,  have  been,  in  turn,  adap- 
tive and  maladaptive*  That  is,  when  first  undertaken  or  accepted 
as  inevitable,  these  changes  were  adaptive  in  the  sense  that  had 
they   not   been    Incorporated ,    implementation  might    have  stopped 


altogether  *  As  the  Implementation  proceeded  however,  these  same 
changes  often  had  lingering  effects  that  impeded  progress  toward 
full  operation*  Some  of  the  problems  that  arose  in  this  fashion 
are  still  being  addressed  by  the  sites,  but  they  are  being 
resolved* 

Finally,  many  of  the  observed  differences  between  the  four 
CIPs  and  the  design  represent  stages  of  program  development* 
They  are  noticeable  because  the  new  CIP  programs  are  now  just 
over  a  year  and  a  half  old  and  still  evolving,  and  the  CIP  de-- 
sign  id  based  on  the  program  as  it  looked  when  it  was  fully 
matured,  after  four  years  of  intensive  development*  Thus,  these 
differences  are  attributable  to  a  lack  of  time  for  operations  to 
mature,  with  allowance  for  the  other  factors  that  have  been 
active*  The  study's  findings,  the  professional  literature,  and 
the  sites'  steady  progress  toward  fi^l  operation  indicate  these 
differences  will  disappear  over  time* 

It  is  more  difficult  to  reach  definite  conclusions  about 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  dissemination  mechanism" 
the  OIC  system  plus  HIE  and  DOL — relative  to  others  that  might 
have  been,  or  could  be,  used*  Certainly,  in  the  authors'  opinion^ 
implementation  would  have  been  less  troubled  had  more  use  been 
made  of  existing  knowledge  about  educational  dissemination* 
Without  access  to  this  knowledge  and  under  the  pressure  oC  the 
time  constraints,  the  chief  protagonists  in  the  CIP  dissemina-- 
tion,  the  OIC/A  staff ,  had  to  learn  about  many  relevant  issues 
and  probable  problems"Such  as  the  Initial  low  level  oC  active 
LEA  support"-"-by  encountering  them  *  Though  they  were  frequently 
frustrated,  the  OIC/A,  local  OIC,  and  CIP  staffs  did  manage 
to  cope  creditably,  eventually  surmounting  the  problems*  But 
time  was  lost  and  energy  and  resources  wte  consumed  by  events 
that  might  have  been  avoided  under  other  circY^stances* 

On  the  other  hand ,  allowing  for  the  const  rain ts  imposed 
by  the  demonstration's  design,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
an  alternative  delivery  system  would  have  performed  significantly 
better*  The  OIC  system's  ethos,  pride  in  ownership  of  the  CIP, 
local  credibility  in  the  sites,  and  identify  cation  with  the 
potential  clients  clearly  facilitated  implementation*  These 
characteristics,  shared  by  other  large  CBO  systems,  strongly 
suggest  such  systems  as  OIC  are  potent  vehicles  for  diffusion 
of  programs  for  societal  improv^ent*  Especially  when  a  syst^ 
has  a  long  and  successful  record  of  program  dissemination,  as 
OIC  does,  it  should  be  an  excellent  candidate  for  consideration 
as  a  diffusion  mechanism,  though  the  organization's  knowledge 
should  probably  be  augmented  in  the  particular  area  to  be  entered 
(in  the  CIP  case,  the  public  educational  system]* 

A  true  comparative  test  of  the  OIC  system's  effectiveness 
as  a  diffusion  mechanism  versus  others'  has  not  been  conducted* 
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Indeed,  it  would  be  very  instructive  to  observe  how  CIPs  dissemi- 
nated through  the  OIC  system  and  through  some  alternative  ays- 
tems — for  instance^  the  Office  of  Education's  National  Diffusion 
Network  and  the  Research  and  Development  Exchange  system  of 
NIE— might  emerge.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  direct  comparison^ 
and  considering  this  and  the  constraints  under  which  the  OIC 
system  operated »  conclusive  answers  regarding  relative  effective- 
ness are  not  possible.  The  authors^  however,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  OIC  system  would  compare  quite  favorably  to  other  diffu- 
aion  mechanisms- 

Finally^  there  are  some  conclusions  about  the  implementation 
procesa  as  a  vfaole^  and  about  the  structure  through  which  that 
procesa  operated.  Time  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  demonstra* 
tlon.  Specif ic ally »  the  time  allowed  by  the  implementation 
schedule^  imposed  by  the  re(;uirement  to  complete  the  demonstra- 
tion before  the  YEDPA  authorization  expires,  was  far  too  short 
for  adequate  planning ■  and  preparation  before  operation  was  to 
begin>  and  too  ahort  for  the  CIPs  to  take  root  and  become  fully 
operational  before  being  evaluated.  The  shortness  of  time — and 
the  ahortness  of  patience  it  sometimes  JLed  to — has  had  a  serious 
impact  on  implementation  of  thz  CIPs.  With  a  bit  more  time  the 
Implementation  could  have  been  better  planned,  phased,  and  con- 
ducted. 

In  this  regard,  the  question  will  undoubtedly  be  asked » 
how  much  more?  While  an  answer  is  Inevitably  open  to  debate,  the 
authors'  opinion  is  that  three  months  more»  at  the  appropriate 
time  of  year,  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Had 
planning  and  preparations  been  started  in  the  local  sites  in 
September  1977  (or  earlier)  rather  than  in  December^  had  they  been 
conducted  in  full  awareness  of  vhat  is  known  about  educational 
dissemination  and  thus  involved  the  lEAs  more  fully^  and  had  the 
target  date  for  opening  the  CIPs  to  a  small  (no  more  than  50 
interna)  first  cohort  been  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of 
the  1977-78  school  year»  the  incidence  and  severity  of  implemen- 
tation problems  would  have  been  dramatically  reduced .  More 
qualified  staffs  could  have  been  recruited,  the  staff  m^bers 
could  have  developed  more  team  spirits  curricula  could  have  been 
more  thoroughly  prepared,  and  so  on.  BMC  is  convinced  this  would 
have  had  a  major  impact. 

Overall,  the  implementation  process  was  structurally  too 
complicated .  Too  many  opportunities  for  mis communication  and 
for  slippage  in  timely  decision  making  existed  because  of  the 
number  of  agencies  involved  and  their  varieties  of  roles.  The 
evaluation  could  have  been  better  designed  so  as  to  avoid  imping- 
ing on  implementation.  Dec is ion- making  procedures  and  structures 
could  have  been  set  up  in  the  beginning  to  assure  more  efficient 
deliberations  and  communications.  Simplification  aloi%  these 
lines  could  have  precluded  many  implementation  difficulties. 
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Recomipenda  t  Ions 


The  following  recommendations  fall  into  three  categories. 
Recommendations  for  policy  makers  have  relatively  broad  scope 
and  bear  implications  for  future  demonstrations  of  programs 
to  improve  the  employability  of  youth.  Recommendations  for 
executives-branch  agencies  relate  to  the  dissemination  and  imple** 
'jientation  processes  of  innovative  programs  su^\  as  the  CIP. 
Recommendations  for  research  activities  deal  with  knowledge- 
development   concerns,    including    research   goals   and  procedures. 


Reco^yn&ndations  for  Policy  Makers 

(1)  While  timelines  are  necessary,  specific  demonstration 
schedules  should  be  mindful  of  the  compl ex i ties  of 
each  innovative  program.  Congress  should  consider 
this  in  future  authorizing  and  appropriations  legis- 
lation dealing  with  demonstration  programs. 

The  replication  of  the  CIP  reinforced  previous  research 
findings  tha^  programs  being  tested  or  disseminated  usually 
need  several  months  to  become  fully  operational.  The  expectation 
for  immediate  implementation  is  unrealistic.  If  sufficient 
time  is  not  allowed  for  early  planning, and  preparation  prior 
to  implementation  or  for  the  program  to  mature  prior  to  evalua- 
tion, implemeutation  suffers  and  manifestations  of  developmental 
stages  run  the  risk  of  being  interpreted  as  failures  to  establish 
anticipated  program  features  and/ or  outcomes.  Very  effective 
practices  may  thus  be  cut  off  prematurely. 

(2)  Involvement  of  community^based  organizations  in  the 
delivery  of  programs  to  assist  disadvantaged  young 
people  should  be  continued. 

There  is  evidence  that  community^^based  organizations,  be- 
cause of  their  pervasive  ethos,  their  commitment  to  serve  dis- 
advantaged people,  their  demonstrated  skills  in  program  operas 
tions,  and  their  relative  autonomy  have  strong  potential  for 
diffusing  youth  programs.  Though  OIC/A  did  not  enjoy  a  complete 
or  fair  chance  to  demonstrate  its  full  capability  for  dissemi- 
nating the  CIP,  the  events  of  the  CiP  demonstration  strongly 
Indicate  that  the  OIC  system,  and  probably  other  CBOs  as  well,  are 
potent  vehicles  for  transferring  successful  social  Innovations  to 
new  users. 

(3)  Congress  and  executive-branch  policy  makers  need 
to  clarify  expectations  for  transition  from  federal 
to  local  suppor  t  of  eKperimental  and  demonstration 
programs. 


Present  policies  are  unclear  whether  successful  demonstra- 
tions are  expected  to  survive  by  attracting  local- community 
funding  or  whether  demonstrations  that  show  success  will  thereby 
continue  to  receive  federal  support.  Programs  aimed  at  covering 
a' multiplicity  of  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  are  expensive 
by  nature.  Despite  the  benefits  of  these  programs,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  local  communities  would  be  able  to  assume  total  funding 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  firm  policy 
regarding  the  status  of  the  innovation  after  its  demonstration 
phase  raises  anxieties  among  program  personnel  and  causes  poten- 
tial users  to  hesitate  or  refrain  from  adoption. 


Recommendations  for  Exeetitive^Braneh  Agencies 

(1)  The  dissemination  of  innovative  programs  should  be 
placed  under  the  management  or  tutelage  of  personnel 
exper ien ced  and  knowledgeable  in  dis semina tion  and 
implemen ta tion .  This  applies  both  to  personnel  in 
federal  agencies  in  charge  of  monitoring  the  dissemi- 
nation process  and  to  personnel  within  the  organiza- 
tions carrying  out  the  actual  implementation. 

The  facile  assumption  that  successful  program  developers 
will  be,  ipso  facto,  proficient  program  disseminators  is  not 
supported  by  experience.  Developing  the  CIP  in  Philadelphia 
did  not  necessarily  enable  OIC/A  to  become  expert  in  the  differ^ 
ent  demands  of  disseminating  it  to  other  communities.  Dissemina- 
tion is  qualitatively  different  from  development  and  entails 
a  correspondingly  different  repertoire  of  skills. 

(2)  Whenever  possible,  roles  with  potential  for  confusion 
or  conflicts  of  interest,  such  as  managing  both  program 
implemen  tat  ion  and  program  evaluati  on ,  should  be 
assigned  to  different  agencies  or  different  subunits 
of  a  single  agency. 

Experience  gained  during  the  CIP  study  showed  that  the 
assignment  of  multiple,  possibly  conflicting  roles  to  a  single 
agency  affected  implementation  adversely.  In  addition,  the 
practice  could  in  principle  threaten  the  credibility  of  evalua^" 
tions ,   no  matter  how  impartially  they  are,   in  fact ,   conducted . 

(3)  Innovative  or  demonstration  programs  that  are  dependent 
on  the  support  of  the  LEA  should  involve  school  dis- 
trict officials  during  planning  and  start-up. 

Communication  begun  during  the  operation  stage  is  late 
and  does  not  allow  LEAs  to  develop  a  full  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  demands  the  innovation  will  put  on  the  school 
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system*  Furthermore,  demonstration  schedules  should  be  coord!** 
nated  vith  I*^*  schedules*  In  the  case  of  the  CIP  demonstration, 
a  number  of  problems  vith  the  LEAs  might  have  found  quicker 
resolution  if  LEA  staff  members  had  participated  more  closely 
vith  the  local  QIC  in  the  various  planning  activities  instead 
of  simply  being  confronted  vith  a  number  of  requests  for  permis** 
sion  and  assistance*  This  recommendation  is  probably  applicable 
to  demonstrations  needing  cooperation  from  other  types  of  agen** 
cies  as  veil* 

(A)  The  allocation  of  important  program  resources,  such 
as  salaries,  should  be  comparable  to  that  in  com- 
parable organizations* 

Personnel  in  an  alternative  educational  program  should 
not  be  paid  substantially  less  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
regular  school  system*  Having  CIP  staff  salaries  pegged  to 
the  local  OIC  scale  rather  than  to  that  of  the  LEA  produced 
difficulties  for  the  CIPs  in  both  obtaining  and  retaining  quali** 
£ied  personnel* 

(5)  When  multiple  units  vithin  an  agency  are  in  a  position 
to  affect  the  implementation  of  a  given  program,  serious 
attempts  should  be  made  to  coordinate  actions  among 
these  units* 

Tvo  of  the  CIP  demonstration  sites  had  massive  competition 
for  recruits  from  other  federal  youth  programs  in  their  communi** 
ties  *  Coordination  among  the  various  DOL  units  could  have  en- 
abled appropriate  planning* 

(6)  Decision^making  processes  and  communication  channels 
among  the  various  agencies  managing  or  monitoring 
implementation  should  be  determined  prior  to  the  d^onr 
stration  of  a  given  program,  to  the  extent  possible 
including  procedures  for  quick  responses  to  immediate 
needs* 

In  the  case  of  the  CIP,  confusion  arose  as  decisions  had 
to  be  made  and  communicated  to  the  sites  regarding  changes  in 
cohort  dates,  testing  procedures,  numbers  of  required  interns 
for  the  last  cohort,  and  size  of  control  groups*  This  confusion 
generated  delays,  frustration,  and  erosion  of  trust  among  various 
actors* 


Recommendations  for  Research  Activities 

(1)  Further  Research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  generate 
greater  understanding  of  the  appeal  of  programs  like 
the  CIP  to  disadvantaged  ^  often  alienated ,  youths  * 
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Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  existing  pool  of  underem- 
ployed and  undereducated  youth  applies  to  these  programs.  Under 
present  conditions ,  estimates  of  probable  enrollment  tend  to 
exceed  actual  youth  interest  and  participation.  Though  incom- 
plete, data  from  this  study  suggest  that  about  one  of  five  ^^poten- 
tial** dropouts  and  one  of  ten  ''actual''  dropouts  become  interested 
in  joining  an  academic  program,  even  if  it  has  a  career  orienta** 
tion.  Further,  entrance  requirements  such  as  possessing  a  minimum 
number  of  credits  tovard  graduation  and  reading  on  at  least 
fif th'^grade  level  reduced— tn  some  cases  substantially— the  pool 
of  potential  interns. 

(2)  More  creative,  less  restrictive  evaluation  approaches 
need  to  be  developed,  validated ,  and  applied  to  pro- 
grams like  the  GIF. 

Evaluations  with  experimental  designs,  particularly  those 
vith  randomly  selected  treatment  and  control  groups,  are  often 
incompatible  with  the  implementation  of  social-service  delivery 
programs.  Even  in  programs  of  a  demonstration  nature,  the  crea^ 
tion  of  control  groups  is  detrimental  to  the  avoved  purpose 
of  the  innovation,  to  the  attitudes  of  youths  assigned  to  serve 
as  controls,  and  to  the  evaluation  itself.  The  possibility 
of  being  assigned  to  a  control  group  was  a  disincentive  to  many 
potential  interns,  and  so  made  recruitment  more  difficult.  The 
con trol-*g roup  design  also  created  uneasy  feelings  among  LEA 
representa tives  and  members  of  the  community  and  produced  a 
"negative  treatment**  for  many  of  the  youth  in  the  control  groups, 
find  and  maintain  jobs. 

Emphasis  on  a  minimum  number  of  students  in  a  program  or 
especially  a  control  group  makes  the  assumption  that  data  have 
meaning  only  if  analyzed  according  to  established  conventions. 
Innovative  approaches  should  be  encouraged—particularly  if  they 
show  promise  of  minimizing  the  conflict  between  the  social  service 
and  research  objectives  of  demonstration  programs. 

(3)  Knowledge  about  the  dynamics  of  the  selection,  adop- 
tion, and  start-up  stages  of  an  innovation  needs  to 
be  increased.  Studies  of  program  dissemination  and 
implementation  should  be  designed  so  these  stages 
are  properly  observed  and  not  analyzed  only  retro- 
spectively. 

Important  events  in  the  early  stages  of  the  GIF,  such  as 
the  interaction  among  the  local  OIGs ,  the  GIF  staffs ,  and  the 
LEAs,  could  not  be  observed  directly  because  an  evaluator  had  not 
yet  been  selected.  Data  on  these  periods  would  have  made  analysis 
of  the  dissemination/ implementation  process  more  complete*  Re- 
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search  components  vould  be  relatively  easy  to  build  Into  demon- 
stration programs* 

(4)  Studle>s  need  to  be  conducted  regarding  alternative 
waya  to  promote  local  adoption  of  Innovative  programs 
aupported  by  extenalve  external  funding  during  devel- 
opment and  demonatratlon* 

At  preaent>  demonstration  programs  funded  by  YEDPA  operate 
almoat  exclualvely  with  federal  monies*  Even  programs  that 
show  great  promise^  auch  as  the  CIP>  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
totally  subsidised  by  local  budgets*  It  la>  then»  necessary 
to  explore  alternative  funding  formulas  to  encourage  local  adop* 
tlon  of  these  programs* 
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V,    STUDY  APPROACH 


Task  A,  because  of  its  focus  on  the  dynamics  of  implement  a-* 
tion  and  on  the  various  changes  that  occurred  to  the  program 
across  different  sites,  was  a  process  evaluation*  Its  objective 
was  to  determine  the  degree  to  vhich  the  program  objectives 
and  practices  that  characterized  the  replication  sites  matched 
those  of  the  prototype  program*  To  enable  this  assessment , 
a  model  of  the  original  CIP  was  developed  for  comparison  to 
the  sites'  Implementations*  An  idealized  dissemination  strategy 
was  also  developed  against  which  actual  events  could  be  compared* 
The  CIP  model  and  the  idealized  dissemination  strategy  are  de- 
scribed belov,  preceded  by  a  short  review  of  the  discrepancy- 
analysis  approach  to  program  evaluation* 


Pisrepancy  Analysis 

Discrepancy  analysis  appears  particularly  appropriate  to 
the  examination  of  complete  programs,  as  opposed  to  approaches 
that  would  asses  just  one  aspect  of  the  educational  process 
such  aa  instructional  methodology  or  a  new  curriculum  (see  Pro- 
vus,  1971}*  Essentially,  discrepancy  analysis  consists  of  assess- 
ing the  degree  of  congruence  between  model  program  standards 
and  actual  program  performance*  Standards  are  the  criteria 
that  program  developers  established  for  effective  program  elements 
including  resources ,  organizational  procedures ,  and  short-  and 
long-term  "treatment"  effects  *  Per  formance  consists  of  the 
actual  program  operations  found  at  the  replication  sites* 

Under  the  usual  discrepancy  evaluation  approach,  standards 
are  first  defined  in  measurable  terms,  often  as  recreated  by 
the  evaluator  in  consultation  with  the  program  developer*  A 
second  step  is  to  develop  or  select  measures  for  each  standard* 
Data  are  then  collected  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  of 
discrepsncy  between  program  standards  and  program  performance 
(Borg  &  Meredith,  1979)* 

While  employing  a  discrepancy  approach,  this  study  does 
not  utilize  precise  measurements  for  the  various  components 
of  the  model*  The  model  of  ideal  CIP  operation  is  a  reconstruct- 
tion  based  on  information  conveyed  by  the  program  developer 
and  extrapolated  from  the  original  evaluation  reports.  While 
the  types  of  components  that  should  be  present  and  their  f unc^ 
tions  were  clear ,  it  was  imposs  ible  to  assign  relative  weights 
to  these  components.  In  addition,  the  program  model  is  rela~ 
tlvely  imprecise  in  terms  of  operational  details.  On  the  basis 
of  the  qualitative  standards  conveyed  by  OIC/A  and  RtlC's  experi- 
ence, a  professional  judgment  was  articulated  of  a  satisfactory 
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state  or  level  of  Implementation  for  program  components.  This 
Judgment  provided  the  standards  associated  with  the  or:Tginal 
model. 

Performance  in  model  implementation  has  been  assessed  by 
the  consensual  Judgment  of  BMC  evaluators  about  the  extent  to 
which  program  functions  are  being  accomplished.  Data  have  been 
obtained  through  observations,  interviews,  and  reviews  of  docu- 
ments during  three  one-week  visits  to  each  site.  Extensive 
telephone  contact  with  the  sites,  OIC/A,  HIE,  and  DOL  augmented 
the  data  collected  at  the  sites. 

In  this  study,  both  standards  and  performance  have  been 
assessed  using  qualitative  but  stable  criteria.  The  discrepancy 
evaluation  makes  statements  about  changes,  or  departures  from 
model  guidelines,  on  the  basis  of  any  gap  between  standards 
and  performance.  At  the  same  time,  it  places  no  premium  on 
fidelity  as  Inherently  good.  Discrepancies  between  performance 
and  model  standards  which  help  maintain  or  improve  the  attainment 
of  program  goals  are  considered  to  be  useful  adaptations. 

Finally,  the  discrepancy  approach  used  in  Task  A  remains 
sensitive  to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  implementation  process. 
Hence,  when  it  appears  that  certain  model  components  require 
time  to  develop  and  mature,  reference  is  made  to  their  degree 
of  development  at  the  time  observed,  and  to  trends  that  occurred 
over  the  course  of  the  demonstration. 


Description  of  the  CIP 

The  description  of  the  GIF  is  not  the  model  itself.  The 
model  consists  of  lengthy  and  detailed  lists  of  short  statements 
about  program  processes  and  outcomes  organized  by  various  cate* 
gories.  The  description  here  is  abstracted  from  the  model  in 
order  to  portray  the  manner  in  which  OIC/A  intended  the  GIF  to 
operate. 

CIP  Objectives 

The  CIF's  aim  is  to  facilitate  students'  transition  from 
school  to  work  as  shown  by  employment  and/or  continued  education* 
Its  three  basic  objectives  are  to: 

Enable  students  to  complete  high  school.  The  GIF  provides 
an  alternative  path  to  high  school  graduation  for  both  actual 
and  potential  dropouts.  The  GIF  aims  to  enable  interns  to  grad- 
uate to  increase  the  likelihood  they  vill  find  jobs.  It  offers  a 
treatment  that  is  intended  to  maintain  the  interns'  inte7:est  and 
make  them  aware  of  possibilities  that  lie  within  themselves. 
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Enhance  career  planning  and  occupational  knovledfie*  The 
CIP  attempts  to  teach  Interns  how  to  Identify  and  research  their 
career  Interests,  how  to  make  rational  career  choices ,  how  to 
Interview  and  apply  for  jobs,  and  What  will  be  expected  of  them  In 
the  career  fields  that  attract  them.  It  alms  to  fuse  acadetalc  and 
career  orientations  so  Interns  can  perceive  the  relationship  of 
school  learning  to  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  the  work 
world. 

Improve  basic  reading  and  math  skills.  The  CIP  strives 
to  build  upon  basic  skills  to  help  Interns  meet  the  requirements 
for  graduation  and  to  Improve  skills  they  will  need  In  jobs, 
college,  on-the-job  training,  or  advanced  skills  training. 


CIP  Taraet  Population 

The  CIP  tai'get  population  Includes  young  people  l6  to  21 
years  of  age  who  have  already  dropped  out  of  school  or  show 
serious  risk  of  dropping  out.  Among  the  Indicators  of  serious 
risk  are  sporadic  attendance,  poor  grades.  Inability  to  conform 
to  school  procedures,  pressing  economic  factors  that  make  drop- 
ping out  seem  necessary,  and  Insufficient  credits  to  graduate 
with  peers.  In  addition  to  dropout  or  at-risk  status,  potential 
CIP  Interns  must  have  sufficient  reading  skills  to  score  at 
or  above  the  twentieth  percentile  of  beginning  seventh  graders 
on  the  reading  subtest  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
(Advanced  Level  I,  1978  edition) .  This  eligibility  criterion 
was  set  to  ensure  that  Interns  would  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  Instructional  materials  used  In  the  program.  For 
the  demonstration^  Interns  also  had  to  have  enough  credits  to*- 
ward  graduation  so  participation  In  the  CIP  would  enable  them 
to  graduate  by  the  end  of  the  demonstration  (December  1979). 


Treatment  Components 

Xaere  are  five  CIP  treatment  components :  Instruction, 
counseling ,  HandsM)n,  Intern  assessment ,  and  program  climate. 
The  sites'  implementation  of  these  components  forms  the  basis 
for  assessing  the  extent  to  Which  the  orlglnal-slte  treatment 
has  been  replicated. 

Instruction.  CIP  Instruction  Is  different  from  that  com^ 
monly  found  In  the  Interns'  former  school  settings.  By  Indi- 
vidualizing Instruction,  u<^lng  Innovative  ways  of  presenting 
materials  to  students,  maintaining  small  class  sizes  (15  In^^ 
terns  per  class)  ,  and  Infusing  the  academic  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram with  a  career  orientation,   the  CIP  Is  expected  not  only  to 
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be  motivating  to  Interns^  but  also  to  help  them  become  self- 
actualizing*  Instruction  Is  designed  to  raise  Interns'  self- 
esteem  to  the  point  vhere  they  think  success  Is  poaslble^  can 
express  confidence  In  themselves »  and  perceive  themselves  as 
being  able  to  earn  their  high  school  diplomas* 

Instructional  methods  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
Instructor*  Most  Instructors  use  a  vide  variety  of  methods^ 
Including  academic  problem  solving »  role  playing »  and  enrichment 
activities  such  as  career**day  seminars  and  academic-*  and  vork^^ 
related  field  trips  <  Tradl tlonal  lecturing  and  whole- class 
activities  (all  students  working  at  the  same  task)  occur »  but 
on  a  limited  scale*  Individual  and  small'-group  activities  are 
the  main  Instructional  strategies* 

According  to  the  models  CIP  Instruction  Is  Individualized* 
The  three  chief  characteristics  of  this  Individualization  are 
that  Interna  work  at  their  own  rates »  have  a  variety  of  learning 
activities  available  to  them»  and  receive  Individual  attention 
from  Instructors*  Learning  packets  from  the  developer  site 
In  the  core  subjects  of  Engllah^  social  studies »  math»  science » 
and  career  awareness  and  planning »  are  used  as  Is  or  modified 
to  fit  Interns'  needs  and  the  curriculum  requirements  of  each 
site*  The  OIC/A  learning-packet  format »  which  allows  Interns 
to  work  Individually  at  their  own  levels »  Is  used  whenever  appro- 
priate* 

A  relatively  discrete  Instructional  activity  Intended  to 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes  Is  the  field  trip*  Field  trips 
are  related  to  academic  course  content »  to  career  awareness 
and  planning »  and  to  enrichment  purposes  (not  directly  tied 
to  specific  program  content  but  culturally  broadening)*  The 
trips  thus  serve  cognitive  purposes  In  the  academic  and  career 
tracks  and  are  also  motivational* 

Finally »  CIP  Instruction  Is  a  "fusion"  of  academics  with 
practical »  career-oriented  materials  and  activities*  Classes 
In  ^'core"  subjects—English,  science,  social  studies,  and  math™ 
and  electlves  such  as  typing  and  art  are  offered*  The  fused- 
academics  concept ,  In  which  Instructors  relate  the  world  oi 
work  and  careers  to  the  academic  content  of  the  courses ,  Is 
the  guiding  principle  for  Instruction* 

The  Career  Counseling  Seminars  (cCS)  are  group  counseling 
and  Instruction  sessions*  They  are  the  main  mechanism  by  which 
a  career  orientation  Is  maintained  *  The  CCS  Is  planned  jointly 
by  counselors »  career  developers,  and  Instructors,  any  or  all 
of  whom  may  actually  teach  It*  Interns  attend  the  CCS  each 
day  throughout  their  first  term  In  the  CIP*  In  theae  classes. 
Instruction  focuses  on  building   Interns'   awareness  of  self  and 
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of  career  possibilities,  and  on  asai sting  interns  to  cope  with 
diverse  social  situat  ions  (e*g*,  getting  along  with  others, 
punctuality) *  Appropriste  vorld-of-vork  behavior,  such  as  how 
to  communicste  in  job-relsted  situations,  is  taught*  For  the 
CCS,  each  intern  prepares  two  career  reports  based  on  independent 
research  into  two  career  fields*  These  reports  help  interns 
understand  the  educational  prerequisites  and  the  daily  activitieis 
of  the  career  field* 

Counseling*  Interns  enter  the  CIP  with  histories  of  spor- 
adic attendance  and  poor  grades,  lack  of  information  about  re^ 
quirements  for  graduation,  pressing  personal  problems,  and  other 
characteristics  associated  with  dropping  out  of  achool*  The  CIP 
recognizes  that  interns  need  academic  counseling,  help  in  resolv- 
ing their  problems,  and  reinforcement  in  feeling  responsible  for 
their  actions*  Teachers,  counselors,  and  career  developers,  who 
are  responsible  for  career  orientation  and  job  placement,  work 
together  to  assist  interns  as  needed* 

Interns  receive  extensive  individualized  counseling  about 
career  planning,  academic  status,  and  personal  concerns*  Career 
counseling  begins  upon  an  Intern's  entry  into  the  CIP,  when 
a  Career  Development  Plan  (CDP)  is  developed  jointly  by  the 
intern  and  counselor*  The  CDP  lets  the  staff  know  the  intern's 
career  aspirations  so  plans  can  be  made  to  orient  the  intern 
to  the  appropriate  career  fields*  Throughout  an  intern's  tenure, 
progress  in  career  exploration  is  the  focus  of  this  aspect  of 
counseling*  Counseling  sessions  are  held  at  least  biweekly* 
In  addit ion ,  personam  counseling  is  available  to  interns  for 
any  other  concerns  they  have,  both  those  that  relate  to  in- 
program  '  issues  (such  as  friction  between  interns)  and  those 
that  may  require  access  to  social  services  (such  as  day  care 
for  interns'  children]  *  There  is  also  provision  in  the  model 
for  grot^  counseling,  which  may  occur  in  the  CCS  or  in  informal 
"rap  sessions''  arranged  for  the  interns  to  express  their  con- 
cerns and  feelings  as  a  group  to  the  staff* 

Monitoring  their  progress  with  the  CDP  helps  train  interns 
to  follow  through  with  their  plans*  By  mapping  out  specific 
plans,  the  CDP  atlso  demonstrates  how  a  specific  series  of  steps 
is  required  to  accomplish  objectives*  Academic  counseling  pro- 
vides evidence  of  how  ''the  system  works  *"  Tiie  interns  are  in- 
formed of  the  "game  rules^'-- where  they  are  beginning,  how  far  away 
the  end  is,  and  what  it  takes  to  get  there* 

Hands-Otx*  To  demonstrate  to  interns  the  link  between  school 
and  work  and  the  specific  skills  required  to  function  in  a  job, 
the  CIP  provides  two  '^Hands-On"  experiences  for  each  intern* 
While  interns  ^tudy  and  prepare  reports  on  the  career  fields  chey 
are  interested  in  during  the  CCS,  the  career  developers  find 
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resourc  people  who  will  all^u  intc^rns  to  spend  a  week  at  job 
sites,  working  at  or  observing  the  activities  involved  in  a  job* 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the  CCS ,  an  intern  is  assigned  to 
spend  a  week  at  each  of  two  job  sites* 

The  Hands-On  is  intended  to  give  interns  a  detailed  look 
at  the  career  xields  that  most  interest  them*  It  therefore 
plays  an  important  dual  role  in  the  CIF,  both  motivating  interns 
to  complete  the  preparatory  work  prior  to  the  Hands-On  experi- 
ences and  informing  them  about  the  real  (as  opposed  to  popularly 
conceived)  activities  a  career  field  entails* 

Intern  assessment*  To  ensure  that  interns  stay  aware  of 
their  current  status  in  the  CIF,  are  taking  the  proper  courses, 
and  are  progressing  toward  graduation,  they  are  formally,  evalu- 
ated  at  three  distinct  points*  Upon  an  intern's  entry,  diag-* 
no  Stic  testing  is  conducted  in  the  core  subj  ects  to  assess  the 
intern' s  academic  needs*  Assessment  is  also  carried  out  at  the 
midpoint  and  the  end  of  each  school  term,  when  instructors  assign 
grades  and  credits*  Information  is  also  derived  about  each  Intern 
in  "disposition  conferences"  attended  by  all  staff  members  who 
work  with  him  or  her  *  At  these  biweekly  meetings,  each  staff 
member  contributes  to  ar  assessment  of  the  intern' s  progress  in 
the  CIP* 

Assessment  is  made  on  a  regular,  scheduled  basis  by  all 
staff  members  who  work  wl th  an  intern  *  Every  term ,  interns 
and  their  parents  are  formally  presented  with  assessment  re- 
sul ts  and  asked  to  help  in  planning  interns'  remaining  pro- 
grams in  the  GIF*  The  formal  assessment  procedures  and  the 
disposition  conferences  serve  as  vehicles  for  reinforcing  atti** 
tudes  and  behaviors  needed  for  successful  completion  of  high 
school  *  Assessment  also  helps  interns  understand  the  specific 
steps  or  linkages  required  to  accomplish  their  objectives  *  The 
periodic  assessment  and  feedback  of  the  interns'  progress  is  a 
means  of  making  certain  interns  do  not  fall  by  the  wayside* 
In  addition,  it  provides  a  model  for  interns  to  internalize— 
enabling  them  to  make  more  accurate  assessments  of  their  own 
progress* 

Program  climate  *  By  providing  a  supportive,  motivating 
program  climate,  CIP  staff  members  expect  to  keep  interns  from 
becoming  ''turned  off''  about  learning,  as  they  were  in  their 
former  high  schools  *  Interns  are  treated  as  whole  persons  by 
the  CIP  staff*  School  lives  are  not  separated  from  personal, 
family,  and  community  experiences*  Also,  interns  are  not  shel- 
tered from  reality*  They  are  held  responsible  for  their  actions* 
Behavioral  rules  reflecting  the  realities  of  the  world  of  xtork 
are  enforced  and  interns  are  held  accountable  for  such  infrac- 
tions as  being  absent  or  late,  loitering  in  the  halls ,  missing 
assignments,  and  dressing  improperly* 
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To  effect  the  desired  climate,  communications  among  staff 
members  and  between  staff  members  and  interns  must  be  open  * 
Staff  meuibers  must  demonstrate  positive  attitudes  to  the  program 
and  provide  settings  conducive  to  learning**  Interns  are  encour- 
aged by  the  staff  to  ''hang  in*" 

When  an  appropriate  climate  has  been  created,  interns  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  instruction,  positive  toward  the  CIF,  and 
diligent  about  attendance*  In  class,  interns  will  be  actively 
involved  in  learning  (e*g* ,  participating  in  class  discussions)  * 
They  will  become  active  in  enforcing  CIF  behavioral  norms  among 
themselves  * 

Interdependence  of  treatment  components*  Though  separated 
for  description  and  analysis >  the  treatment  components  are  ob- 
viously not  so  discrete  in  a  functioning  CIF*  Instruction  and 
counseling  support  one  another  through  |the  staff  members'  inter- 
action* The  disposition  conferences  facilitate  interchange 
among  staff  members  about  all  aspects  of  each  intern's  life* 
This  not  only  allows  consistent  treatment  of  interns  by  staff 
members,  but  also  helps  assure  that  staff  members  will  perceive 
interns  as  whole  persons* 

Similarly,  the  Hands^n  experiences  serve  both  motivational 
and  cognitive  purposes*  The  fusion  of  career-related  content 
in  to  the  academic  curriculum  further  reinforces  the  holistic 
approach  of  the  program*  The  entire  program  seeks  to  meld  all 
CIF  activities  into  an  overarching  environment  of  support  and 
serious  purpose  to  change  youths'  perceptions  of  learning,  of 
their  post-school  prospects,  and,  most  important,  of  their  own 
abilities* 


Enabling  and  Supporting  Components 

Implementation  of  the  CIF's  treatment  components  is  facili- 
tated by  its  enabling  components :  personnel ,  curriculum,  re- 
cruiting program,  facilities ,  funds ,  materials  and  supplies, 
relations  with  the  local  education  agency  (LEA) ,  arrangements 
with  the  local  teachers'  association,  participation  of  local 
industrial  and  business  enterprises  and  social  agencies,  and 
the  roles  of  OIC/A  and  the  local  OIC, 

Fersonnel  qualifications  and  roles.  According  to  the  model, 
the  CIF  is  to  have  a  cadre  of  motivated  and  caring  instructors, 
counselors,  and  career  developers  who  have  experience  both  in 
their  fields  of  specialization  and  in  alternative  educational 
environments.  CIF  staff  members  are  expected  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  and  problras  of  interns  so  that  positive  interactions 
among  staff  members  and  interns  can  prevail. 
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The  CIP  director  is  described  as  having  a  master's  degree 
in  either  education  or  business  admin  is  t:  ration,  five  years' 
experience  in  educational  administration  or  counseling ,  and 
the  ability  to  provide  "charismatic"  leadership  in  "highly  ua- 
structured  situations"  and  "under  pressure*"  The  director  must 
meet  simultaneous  demands  for  socializing  the  staff  members 
in  their  roles ,  orienting  the  interns  to  the  program,  meeting 
LEA  requirements  so  interns  can  graduate,  making  sure  essential 
materials  and  supplies  are  available,  and  planning  recruitment 
strategies  for  interns*  The  director  accomplishes  these  tasks 
in  addition  to  monitoring  instruction  and  modeling  appropriate 
teaching  techniques^  He/she  also  participates  in  frequent  meet- 
ings with  staff  members  to  discuss  instructional  matters  and  to 
give  in-service  training*  Finally,  the  director's  role  includes 
outreach  to  the  community  to  create  awareness  and  support,  and 
liaison  with  OIC/A  and  the  local  OIC* 

As  instructional  supervisor,  the  GIF  should  have  a  person 
with  at  least  four  years  of  teaching  experience ,  a  master' s 
degree,  certification  in  two  teaching  subjects,  and  the  skills 
to  demonstrate  innovative  teaching  techniques  as  well  as  to 
supervise  instructors  *  The  person  holding  this  position  has 
responsibility  for  infusing  the  curriculum  with  a  career  orien- 
tation, ensuring  that  interns  are  assessed  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and   promoting   opportunities   for   learning   beyond   the  classroom* 

The  career  counseling  supervisor  is  erpected  to  have  super- 
visory experience,  three  year's  experience  in  personal  and  voca- 
tional guidance ,  and  an  academic  degree  in  a  related  field « 
He/she  should  be  self-directed  but  also  work  well  in  team  situa- 
tions *  The  tasks  of  the  career  counseling  supervisor  include 
monitoring  the  development  and  maintenance  of  interns'  Career 
Development  Flans,  developing  procedures  to  track  interns'  aca- 
demic and  career  progress ,  scheduling  individual  Interns  into 
classes^  ^nd  establishing  guidelines  for  the  provision  of  Hands**Oa 
experiences,  on-the-job  training,  and  part-  and  full-time  employ- 
ment * 

Tha  two  supervisors  together  are  charged  with  promoting 
and  maintaining  cooperative  working  relationships  among  staff 
members «  Because  successful  implementation  of  the  GIF  requires 
positive  relationships  and  open  communication  among  staff  mem- 
bers and  between  staff  members  and  interns,  the  sensitivity 
and  competence  of  the  CIP  director  and  supervisors  are  critical* 

Each  CIP  has  a  staff  of  instructors,  counselors,  and  career 
developers  in  appropriate  numbers  to  serve  the  in  terns  *  Two 
instructors,  one  In  reading  and  one  in  math,  are  specialists 
who  have  master' s  degrees  and  at  least  four  years  of  teaching 
experience*     These  specialists  ensure  that  the  CXF  accommodates 
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the  varying  ability  levels  and  needs  of  the  interns.  The  reading 
specialist  provides  assistance  to  other  instructors  in  integrat- 
ing reading  into  their  subject  areas.  The  specialists  are 
source  persons  for  their  colleagues,  but  do  not  have  specific 
leadership  assignments.  Other  instructors  have  a  minimum  of 
three  years'  teaching  experience  and  bachelor's  degrees  in  the 
disciplines  they  teach. 

Counselors  and  career  developers  have  two  to  three  years' 
counseling  experience,  bachelor' a  degrees,  and  abilities  in 
both  personal  and  vocational  guidance.  Counselora  provide  aca- 
demic, career,  and  peraonal  counseling  to  interns.  Career  de- 
velopers arrange  Hands-^n  and  employment  opportunities.  The  roles 
played  by  these  staff  members  are  designed  to  facilitate  change  in 
the  interns  in  the  areas  of  acadraic  achievement  and  personal 
responsibility. 

The  CIF  staff  also  includes  a  curriculum  liaison/ resource 
center  specialist^'  with  expertise  in  curriculum  and  materials 
development  and  library  operations.  This  person's  primary  respon- 
sibility is  managing  the  Learning  Ele.  tree  Center.  He  or  she  also 
assists  in  curriculum  development  and  the  location  of  instruc- 
tional materials  as  requested  by  instructors. 

The  fin^Ll  professional  staff  member,  the  school  coordinator, 
is  a  liaison  between  the  CIP  and  the  LHA  feeder  schools.  Th±s 
person  is  expected  to  have  eight  years  of  teaching  experience, 
two  years '  administrative  experience ,  and  a  master' s  degree. 
He  or  she  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  diatrict  and  its 
procedures.  In  fact,  while  functionally  a  member  of  the  CIP 
staff,  the  school  coordinator  may  be  a  school  district  employee. 
The  coordinator  is  also  assigned  specific  responsib ility  for 
recruiting. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  staff,  the  CIF  has  two 
secretaries,  one  or  two  ^'associate  professionals'*  (administra- 
tive/teaching aides),  and  a  maintenance/security  person. 

Curriculum.  The  curriculum  must  be  designed  to  meet  both 
the  requirements  of  the  LEA  and  the  needs  of  the  interns-  As 
a  task  shared  by  alX  staff  members,  curriculum  development  pro- 
vides the  staff  an  opportunity  to  establish  working  relation- 
ships and  a  sense  of  ownership  of  the  program. 

Staff  endorsement  of  the  CIP  curriculum  philosophy  is  clearly 
critical  to  the  CIP's  successful  operation.  Such  endorsement 
entails  .acceptance  of  the  elements  of  the  core  curriculum,  sub- 
scription to  the  learning-packet  approach  for  individualizing 
instruction,  and  willingness  to  let  interns  progress  at  their  own 
rates.     The   CIP  design  indicates  that  the  curriculum  is  to  be 
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based  on  two  sources :  the  objectives  provided  by  OIC/A»  espe* 
daily  as  manifested  In  the  learning  packets  developed  In  the 
prototype  si te,  and  the  local/ state  curriculum  requl rements 
for  high  school  graduation* 

In  adapting  or  developing  curriculum  units ,  the  staff  In- 
cludes learning  activities  that  relate  academic  content  to  every* 
day  life  and  Jobs*  This  provides  motivation  for  the  Interns 
by  highlighting  the  rjelevance  of  their  acad eml c  s tud les  to  the 
world  beyond  th^  schoolhouse  walls* 

Recruitments  The  CIP  serves  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 
between  16  and  21  years  of  age  *  To  create  awareness  of  the 
CIP  among  these  youths  the  CIP  design  Identifies  recruitment 
strategies,  that  range  from  the  use  of  mass  iredla  to  personal 
presentations  before  community  groups  *  Particular  emphasis 
Is  placed  on  creating  solid  relationships  with  "feeder**  schools 
so   they  will  provide  lists  of  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts* 

Once  potential  Interns  display  Interest  In  the  prog ram » 
they  are  tested  to  see  1£  they  meet  the  reading  requirement^ 
and  Interviewed*  Parents  are  also  Interviewed*  Upon  acceptance 
Into  the  CIP»  Interns  are  given  a  two-day  orientation  before 
beginning  the  formal  diagnostic  testing  and  being  placed  In 
the  Instructional  program* 

Facilities*  The  CIP  model  calls  for  a  building  suitable 
to  provide  offices  for  approximately  ten  non- teaching  s taf £ 
members  and  a  classroom  for  each  Instructor*  The  building  Is 
also  expected  to  house  a  learning  resource  center  (combined 
library »  resource  center »  and  study  hall) ,  facilities  for  phys- 
ical education,  and  a  cafeteria*  Furnishings  for  the  facility 
Include  tables,  desks,  and  chairs  for  staff  and  Interns  *  The 
LEA  may  provide  some  of  these  furnishings  as  In-klnd  support 
for  the  CIP* 

Funds  *  The  CIP  budget  Is  administered  by  the  local  OIC* 
The  OIC  executive  director  formally  approves  monthly  budget 
allocations  and  CIP  requisitions*  However,  the  CIP  director 
Is  given  considerable  discretion  In  requesting  budget  modifi- 
cations, and  funds  are  to  be  easily  available  so  that  no  program 
activity  Is  blocked  by  lack  or  delay  of  financial  resources* 

Materials  and  supplies*  Books ,  learning  packets ,  Instruc- 
tional and  career  materials,  office  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  the  like  are  described  In  the  model  as  being  available  from 
the  rtoment  operation  begins*  To  ensure  that  materials  are  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Interns,  Instructors  and  the  curriculum 
resource  specialist  order  materials  throughout  the  year  as  needed* 
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Relations  with  LEA,  A  very  unusual  feature  of  the  CIP 
is  its  status  as  an  autonomous  alternative  educational  agency 
dependent  on  the  traditional  educa  tional  system  for  license 
to  award  regular  high  school  diplomas  (not  certificates  of  equiv^ 
alency  or  GEDs) .  Xhis  feature  distinguishes  the  CIP  from  vir- 
tually all  other  educational  innovations.  To  ensure  that  it  vlll 
be  granted  this  authority,  the  CIP  must  meet  LEA  curriculum  and 
personnel  guidelines.  Also,  since  the  CIP  serves  potential  and 
actual  dropouts,  LEA  help  is  needed  in  recruitment.  Furthermore, 
the  CIP  requires  that  the  local  school  district  grant  credit  for 
such  nontraditional  activity  as  the  Hands^n  experience.  Finally, 
in'^kind  support  from  the  LEA  may  be  needed  in  such  areas  as 
transportation,  physical  education  facilities,  and  even  student 
lunches.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  for  the  CIP  to  establish 
solid  interagency  cooperation  with  the  LEA. 

Although  this  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  model,  LEA 
cooperation  is  expected  because  of  the  CIP's  ability  to  aerve 
students  the  LEA  could  not  and  because  of  a  financial  incentive. 
Youth  enrolled  in  the  CIP  are  counted  on  the  student  rolls  of 
the  school  district  for  allocation  of  state  monies  to  the  LEA. 
The  LEA  role  described  in  the  CIP  model  is  based  on  the  experience 
in  the  prototype  site.  Where  a  long  developmental  period  gradually 
led  to  a  cooperative  relationship. 

Relations  with  teachers^  association.  To  be  granted  author- 
ity  to  issue  valid  academic  credits  and  award  regular  high  school 
diplomas,  the  CIP  must  demonstrate  that  itr^  staff  is  as  well 
qualified  as  public  schools'  staffs.  In  most  cases  this  means 
that  instructors ,  and  perhaps  others,  must  hold,  or  be  qualified 
to  hold,  teaching  certificates.  This  requirement  may  be  tanta* 
mount  to  requiring  that  staff  members  belong  to  the  local  teach- 
ers' group. 

Furthermore,  local  teachers'  groups  may  want  CIP  staff 
members  to  affiliate  to  preserve  their  positions  as  the  recog- 
nized bargaining  agents  for  teachers  and  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  control  function  such  groups  purport  to  fulfill.  An 
attempt  to  establish  an  alternative  school  granting  LEA  diplomas 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers'  group  could  be  inter-" 
preted  as  an  attempt  to  "bust  the  union.*' 

Therefore,  it  is  important  for  the  CIP  to  outain  prog\:am 
approval  and  a  suitable  staffing  arrangement  from  local  teachers' 
groups.  Issues  such  as  teacher  certification  and  placement 
of   union   teachers  on   the  CIP  staff  may  have   to  be  negotiated. 

Relations  with  the  community.  A  close  relationship  between 
the  CIP  and  the  community  facilitates  program  operations.  Com- 
munity  relations   are  formalized  through   the  appointment  of  an 
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Advisory  Council  that  includes  representatives  of  industry, 
business,  governinent,  and  education  in  the  community.  The  col- 
lective knowledge  and  perceptions  of  the  council  members  guide  the 
career  content  and  focus  of  the  GIF  so  priority  can  be  given  to 
occupations  existing  or  needed  in  the  community.  The  informal 
networks  to  which  council  members  belong  link  the  GIF  to  a  pool  of 
business  firms  and  agencies  available  as  settings  for  the  interns' 
Hands*On  experience.  Finally,  council  members  are  instrumental  in 
helping  GIF  graduates  gain  entry  to  post-secondary  institutions 
and  Job  opportunities. 

Another  aspect  of  community  relations  is  the  involvement  of 
interns'  parents  in  the  program.  While  active  participation  of 
parents  in  GIF  events  is  not  frequent,  parent  contact  and  orien* 
tation  is  considered  important  to  the  GIF.  Feriodically  informing 
parents  about  interns'  progress  and  inviting  them  to  contribute  to 
planning  interns'  programs  are  expected  to  yield  strong  parent 
support  for  the  GIF.  According  to  the  model,  each  intern's 
parents  should  receive  two  home  visits  during  each  term  of  the 
program- 

A  final  aspect  of  community  relations  is  outreach,  mostly 
through  the  director,  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  community  groups , 
agencies,  and  media.  In  general,  the  GIF  staf^  members  use 
whatever   avenues    for   outreach  to   the   community  are  available. 

OIG/A  role.  OIG/A  has  a  critical  role  as  the  developer  and 
disseminator  of  the  GIF.  OIG/A  monitors  implementation  of  the 
GIF,  provides  feedback  to  the  sites  so  major  problems  may  be 
avoided  or  corrected,  and  supplies  staff  training  and  other 
technical  assistance  as  necessary.  OIG/A  also  authorizes  modi-' 
f ications  to  the  nrodel  and  assures  the  sites'  compli?nce  with 
re<iuirements  imposed  by  the  LEAs- 

Local  OIG  role.  The  local  OIG  is  the  sponsor  of  the  local 
GI?  and  the  formal  intermediary  between  OIG/A  and  the  GIF  staff. 
As  sponsor,  the  local  OIG  is  to  use  its  contacts  to  introduce  the 
GIF  to  the  community  and  build  support.  As  intermediary,  it  acts 
as  the  liaison  to  OIG/A  for  any  major  concerns  or  problems  faced 
by  the  GIF. 

The  local  OIG  supports  the  GIF  directly  with  technical 
assistance  and  resources,  as  well  as  by  assuiing  the  GIF  direc- 
tor's autonomy  in  many  decisions.  The  local  OIG  administers  the 
GIF  budget  and  gives  formal  approval  to  personnel  and  other 
significant  decisions  made  by  the  GIF  director.  The  local  situa- 
tion determines  the  extent  of  direct  involvement  of  the  local  OIG 
in  GIF  operations. 
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Functional  Interrelatlonshlgg 


In  this  section  the  interrelationships  of  funding,  dissemi- 
nation, and  evaluation  activities  in  the  demonstration  are  de*^ 
scribed,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  interrelationships  within  the 
CIP* 


Demonstration  Structure 

The  Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  YEDPA  provisions, 
transferred  funds  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
disseminate  and  eval^jate  the  Career  Intern  Program*  MIE  con- 
tracted with  OIC/A,  the  developers  of  the  prototype,  to  dissemi- 
nate and  implement  the  program*  NIE  also  awarded  RMC  Research 
Corporation  a  contract  to  evaluate  the  program*  OIC/A-allocatcs 
funds  to  the  CIPs  through  subcontracts  with  the  local  OICs* 
The  local  OICs  are  the  Immediate  CIP  sponsors  and  administer  the 
CIP  budgets*  Therefore,  while  technically  the  OIC  serves  as  an 
intemediary  between  OIC/A  and  the  CIP,  it  also  plays  an  influen** 
tial  role  in  the  CIP's  daily  operations  by  virtue  of  its  budget 
role*  Finally,  CIP  funds  are  used  to  provide  interns  with  in- 
structional and  counseling* 

As  KIE  has  contracted  with  OIC/A  to  conduct  the  disseraination 
of  the  CIP,  so  OIC/A  uses  the  local  OICs  to  facilitate  the  earlier 
stages  of  implementation,  e*g*,  conducting  a  feasibility  study, 
selecting  a  building,  making  initial  contacts  with  LEAs,  and  so 
on*  OIC/A,  however,  also  assists  the  CIPs  directly  in  the  start- 
up as  well  as  in  operation,  e*g*,  by  conducting  LEA-union  negoti- 
aicions  and  workshops*  OIC/A  has  a  subcontract  clause  that  allows 
direct  intervention  and  assistance  as  OIC/A  sees  fit* 

RMC  Research  evaluates  contract^jally  specified  points  con- 
cerning the  CIP*  This  task  requires  a  focus  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned* Funding  and  initial  decision-making  events  are  studied; 
evaluation  effects  are  monitored;  dissemination  strategies, 
communication  networks,  and  specific  interactions  at  the  site 
level  are  analyzed* 

HIE' s  role  as  manager  of  both  the  implementation  and  the 
evaluation  is  somewhat  problematic*  One  could  suspect  that  HIE's 
dual  responsibilities  might  result  in  compromises  to  the  evalua- 
tion* In  the  case  of  the  CIP,  however,  the  evaluation  took 
priority  over  the  implementation  to  the  extent  that  extra  efforts 
were  sometimes  r  squired  of  CIP  personnel  *  For  example,  the 
evaluation  necessitated  recruiting  large  numbers  of  interns  very 
enrly  in  the  life  of  the  programs* 

OIC/A  conducts  internal  evaluations  of  the  sites'  progress 
and  of  the  role  of  the  local  OICs  in  implementing  the  program* 
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This  evaluation  is  conducted  from  a  monitor's  perspective  as  well 
as  from  a  technical^ assistance  one*  Information  is  gathered  to 
ensure  that  contractual  obligations  and  model  specifications  are 
met;  however,  the  information  is  also  used  to  plan  workshops  or 
other  assistance  that  seems  to  be  needed* 


Relationships  of  the  CIP  staff 

The  director  is  the  managing  head  of  the  program*  The 
instructional  supervisor  and  th^^  career  counseling  supervisor  are 
responsible  to  the  director  and  serve  as  the  formal  links  between 
him  or  her,  and  the  staff  members  they  supervise*  The  school 
coordinator  is  also  part  of  the  administrative  staff* 

Initial  contact  with  the  LEA  about  the  CI?  is  made  by  the 
OIC*  The  CIP  director  cements  the  relationship  and  then  the 
school  coordinator  becomes  the  routine  link  between  the  CIP  and 
the  feeder  school(s)*  He  or  she  secures  lists  of  dropouts  and 
potential  dropouts,   as  well  as   the   transcripts  of   the  interns* 

Instructors  and  counselors  are  responsible  to  their  respec- 
tive supervisors*  Tl\ere  is  some  overlap  in  the  roles;  instruc- 
tors and  counselors  teach  CCS  together,  instructors  may  listen  to 
interns'  problems,  and  counselors  advise  interns  about  their 
academic  progress  and  plans* 

The  associate  professional  has  a  variety  of  duties,  ranging 
from  repair  person  to  receptionist  to  substitute  teacher  *  An 
informal  function  served  by  the  associate  professional  is  to 
act  as  a  "lay  counselor"^^providing  an  open  ear  to  interns  and 
giving  counsel  as  deemed  appropriate*  The  secretaries  and  main- 
tenance person  also  fill  this  role*  Staf f**intern  interaction  is 
dependent  on  the  personalities  of  the  staff  members  and  interns* 
The  degree  to  which  they  mesh  determines  the  frequency  and  quality 
of  interaction*  The  overall  climate  produced  by  staff  interact 
tions  should  be  supportive  and  motivating*  Creating  this  a'tmo- 
sphere  requires  open  cor'^amications  among  staff  members  about 
staff  relationships  and  policy  issues  as  well  as  about  the  in^ 
terns  * 


Relationships  Among  Enabling  Components 

As  monitor,  technical  assistant ,  and  disseminator  OIC /A  is 
the  most  encompassing  element  of  the  enabling  components  *  OIC/A 
is  responsible  for  providing  the  information  required  to  i^tart  up 
and  operate  the  program  and  can  intervene  directly  in  internal  and 
external  program  matters  as  deemed  necessary*  OIC/A  administers 
the  CIP  through  the  local  OIC;  however,  it  also  interacts  with  the 
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CIP  directly,  in  conducting  workshops  for  the  instructional 

or  counseling  staff.  OIC/A  provides  the  instructional  staff  vlth 
the  basic  core  curriculum  and  fused  academic  approach.  Similarly, 
OIC/A  provides  the  counseling  staff  with  the  OIC/A  philosophy 
snd  demonstrates  methods  of  counseling. 

Recruitoent  of  interns  involves  several  comf  nents.  Recruit^ 
ment  requires  the  assistance  of  LEA  feeder  schools  that  provide 
lists  of  potential  interns  and  their  transcripts  to  the  school 
liaison.  This  sssistance  is  predicated  on  constructive  vorking 
relations  with  the  LEA  negotiated  by  the  local  OIC,  the  CIP 
director,  and,  if  necessary^  OIC/A.  A  constructive  working 
relationship  is  also  required  between  the  CIP  and  the  LEA  in  order 
for  the  CIP  to  f unc tion  in  the  city  snd  secure  diplomas  for 
graduating  interns. 


ConSv  Tuctive  working  relationships  must  also  exist  between 
the  CIP  atki  the  community  so  that  Hands-On  experiences  can  be 
provided  for  the  interns.  A  good  relationship  vlth  the  community 
also  assures  the  program  a  steady  supply  of  potential  interns  and 
lowers    the   probability  of  community  misperception  of   the  CIP. 

A  Design  for  CIP  Dissemination/lmPlementation 

Based  on  its  e:cperience  in  the  field  and  its  knowledge  of  the 
literature^  RMC  also  developed  an  idealized  strategy  for  dissemi** 
nation.  It  is  against  this  ideal  that  the  actual  events  in  the 
CIP  demons  tr  a  tion  have  been  measured  in  order  to  assess  t)ie 
overall  process  of  dissemmlnation/implenientation.  This  ideal 
strategy  has  four  stages,  preceded  by  the  initial  conditions  of 
the  various  agencies  involved  prior  to  any  interaction  with 
the  CI?  demonstration  effort.  The  four  stages  are  Preparation, 
Selection/  Adoption,  Start-Up,  and  Operation. 


Initial  Conditions 

The  salScnt  determinant  of  initial  conditions  for  DOL,  HIE, 
and  OIC/A  were:  (a)  Congress  delivered,  through  the  YEDPA  legis- 
lation, a  mandate  and  resources  to  initiate  creative  responses  to 
the  national  youth  unemployment  situation;  (b)  the  CIP  design, 
validated  as  a  successful  approach  to  helping  youth,  appeared 
ready  to  be  disseminated  beyond  its  original  site;  and  (c)  the  na-- 
tlonal  OIC  system  was  available  to  demonstrate  the  wider  appli- 
cability  of  the  CIP  design.  In  addition  to  being  available, 
the  OIC  system  had  demonstrated  its  capability  for  the  task 
through  previous  experience  with  more  traditional  manpower- 
development  programs. 
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For  the  local  sites ,  the  Important  initial  conditions  were 
that  large  numbers  of  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  existed 
and  the  LEA  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  an  attempt  to  provide  them 
with  an  alternative  educational  opportunity*  An  additional 
initial  condition  for  the  local  OICs  was  their  record  of  success-* 
ful  programs  of  employment  training  and  placement* 


Preparation 

 The  preparation  stage  began  when  DOL,  NIE,  and  OIC/A  agreed 

to  conduct  the  GIF  demonstration  *  At  that  point ,  in  the  ideal 
8ch^e,  the  three  agencies  would  carefully  analyze  what  would  be 
necessary  for  the  CIF  to  be  replicated  in  i^ev  sites  most  effec^ 
tively  and  efficiently*  Criteria  by  which  to  select  the  most 
appropriate  sites  would  be  identified^  The  CIF  design  itself 
would  be  analyzed  by  persons  experienced  in  disseminating  and 
implementing  career- oriented ,  alternative  educational  programs 
in  order  to  determine  the  kinds  of  orientation,  initial  training, 
and  technical-assistance  materials  and  procedures  that  would  be 
required*  The  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  LEAs  would  accept 
and  support  the  CIF  would  be  planned*  Optimum  program  size  and 
staff  configuratio  s  for  replicating  the  CIF  would  be  assessed*  A 
practical  implementation  calendar  and  a  staff-*  and  curriculum.- 
development  schedule  would  be  designed* 

Since  similar  educational  dissemination  efforts  had  pre^ 
viously  been  undertaken  (e*g*,  the  dissemination  of  the  Experi- 
ence-Based Career  Education  program)  provisions  for  capitalizing 
on  the  lessons  learned  would  routinely  be  built  into  the  CIF 
replication* 

Select ion /Adopt ion 

Once  strategies  were  plotted  and  OIC/A  briefed  aboMt  Im- 
portant issues  in  educational  dissemination,  the  demonstration 
woulc  be  publicized  throughout  the  OIC  system*  The  notification 
materials  would  contain  explicit  details  Jibout  performance  expec- 
tations for  the  replication  sites  and  qualifying  criteria  for 
interested  local  OICs*  To  allow  for  collecting  the  necessary  data 
about  the  pool  of  potential  interns  and  for  gaining  solid  assur- 
ances from  LEAs,  local  OICs  would  he  given  approximately  two  months 
to  develop  their  proposals*  Froposals  from  OICs  would  be  required 
to  contain,  in  addition  to  documentation  of  their  own  cs^^pabili- 
ties,  solid  assurances  of  cooperation  from  LEAs,  and  estimates  of 
the  availability  of  potential  interns*  OIC/A  would  select  the 
responding  OICs  with  the  most  concrete  and  practical  operational 
plans  and  the  most  highly  qualified  staffs ,  making  use  of  the 
expertise  and  advice  of  HIE  and  DOL  In  the  process* 
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The  start-up  stage  in  the  idealized  dissemination  approach 
begins  as  soon  as  an  adopting  site' s  commitment  to  implement  a 
program  becomes  formalized  through  an  agreement  with  the  dissemi- 
nator* At  this  point  local  QlCs  would  begin  hiring  staff  members, 
leasing  facilities ,  ordering  material s ,  and  estoblishing  the 
necessary  working  agreements  with  LEAs*  Ideally,  the  CIP  project 
directors  would  be  hired  first,  and  would  then  take  the  lead  in 
tnaking  the  remaining  arrangements.  After  consulting  with  OIC/A  to 
become  oriented  to  the  program ,  the  directors  would  recruit 
and  hire  the  remaining  staff  members ,  oversee  any  necessary 
modifications  to  the  CIP  facility^  and  arrange  for  necessary 
furnishings  and  equipment.  They  would  work  with  LEA  personnel  to 
coordinate  curriculla,  establish  ground  rules  for  crediting  work 
experiences,  secure  available  in*-kind  support,  aud  lay  out  student 
referral  and  recruitment  procedures.  Key  groupa  and  leaders  in 
the  community  would  be  contacted  to  generate  interest  and  support 
for  the  CIP. 

Following  initial  training  from  OIC/A,  the  staff  members 
would  start  work  on  their  various  tasks.  The  instructional  staff 
would  focus  on  merging  the  CIP  and  local  curricula  so  both  CIP  and 
LEA  criteria  could  be  met  and  LEA  approval  obtained.  The  counsel- 
ing staff  would  contribute  to  the  curriculum  development  to  assure 
that  all  the  relevant  career  and  personal  objectives  were  in- 
cluded. Instructors  would  peruse  instructional  materials,  adapt- 
ing the  learning  packets  from  OIC/A  as  necessary.  They  would  also 
develop  lesson  plans  and  prepare  their  classrooms. 

Siti^ultaneously,  the  counselors  and  career  developers  would 
develop  working  procedures  for  the  counseling  department*  Career 
developers  would  begin  soliciting  support  and  commitment  from 
local  employers  for  the  Hands-^On  component  and  for  field  trips « 
The  school  coordinator  would  talk  with  LEA  administrators,  prin- 
cipals, and  school  counselors  to  arrange  specific  recruitment 
procedures.  Other  agencies  would  also  be  contacted  to  generate 
referrals  of  additional  dropouts  to  the  CI?« 

Informal  local  networks  would  also  be  made  aware  of  the 
impending  availability  of  the  CIP,  and  publicity  materials  would 
be  circulated  and  posted  in  areas  where  the  target  youth  congre- 
gate* The  last  start-vf)  activity  would  be  selection  of  a  first, 
small  group  of  interns. 

The  project  director  and  the  instructional  and  counseling 
supervisors  woulu  oversee  all  these  activities,  calling  on  OIC/A 
for  technical  assistance  and  advice  as  necessary*  So  that  all 
of  the^a  activities  could  be  accomplished  in  a  rational,  well 
integrated  manner,  a  full  school  semester  would  be  allocated  to 
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the  start-up  period*  The  local  OIC's  role  would  be  to  provide 
logistical  help  as  needed,  while  DOL  and  NIE  would  l^ave  minimal, 
observing  roles,  perhaps  giving  help  In  the  area  o£  coordination 
with  other  federal  programs  In  the  community*  Start-up  activities 
would  be  scheduled  to  terminate  Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a 
semester  In  the  local  schools* 

Operation*  In  the  Ideal  implementation  scenario,  operation 
would  begin  with  the  entry  of  the  first  groups  of  interns  at 
the  beginning  of  a  regular  school  term*  The  CIP  calendar  would 
continue  to  be  coordinated  with  the  LEA's  and  with  the  calendars 
of  other  programs  aimed  at  the  same  youth,  such  as  summer  CETA 
programs*  The  first  cohort  would  be  deliberately  small,  no  more 
than  fifty  interns,  so  the  CIP  staff  could  work  through  one  cycle 
of  the  program  in  lelative  Calm,  learning  their  operational 
tasks  without  the  pressure  of  full  enrollment*  This  would  allow 
thoughtful  adjustment  and  revision  of  program  activities  and 
procedures  during  the  first  few  months,  solidifying  staff  members' 
skills  and  building  their  Confidence*  Regular  staff  meetings  and 
in-service  training  would  be  held  to  facilitate  communication  and 
cooperation  among  staff  members,  to  introduce  and  reinforce  spe** 
cif ic  CIF  techniques ,  and  to  continue  the  development  of  a  team 
spirit  *  Recruitment  and  community  outreach  w^'tld  continue , 
assuring  a  growing  number  of  CIP  applicants  and  wide  awareness  of 
the  program  in  the  community* 

A  second  cohort  of  interns  would  enter  about  half  a  year 
after  the  first ,  again  on  a  schedule  coordinated  with  the  LEA 
calendar  to  facilitate  transfers  from  the  schools  and  to  avoid 
conflict  with  local  vacation  times*  Pretesting  would  be  conducted 
with  the  second  group  for  outcome  evaluation  purposes,  but  foimal 
summative  evaluation  would  be  held  off  until  the  third  cohort  of 
interns  entered  the  piiogram*  By  this  time  the  program  would  be 
expected  to  be  stable  and  mature  and  the  staff  members  comfortable 
in  their  duties  and  well  established  as  a  team* 

Throughout  this  time,  the  roles  of  the  various  agencies  would 
be  the  same  as  during  start*-up*  The  CIP  staffs  would  be  fully  in 
charge  of  the  programs,  with  the  local  OlCs  giving  moral  and 
logistical  support  and  continued  access  to  community  groups  and 
leaders*  01C/A  would  r^ain  available  for  technical  assistance, 
visiting  the  sites  to  observe  and  give  feedback  but  allowing  the 
sites  to  control  operations  unless  major  problems  were  evident  * 
DOL  and  NIE  would  remain  in  the  background,  available  to  assist  if 
needed  but  refraining  from  intruding  on  the  sites  unless  invited* 

Several  factors  stand  out  as  very  important  in  th^^  ideal 
dissemination/ implementation  approach*  Adequate  time  and  appro- 
priate scheduling  are  necessary  to  allow  the  program  to  mature  and 
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become  stable.  The  local  program  staff  must  be  involved  In  the 
planning  of  operations ,  both  to  create  local  ownership  and  to 
enable  program  modifications  to  fit  the  context.  Leadership  at 
the  local  level  must  be  outstanding  to  pull  together  the  complex 
of  people  and  activities  necessary  for  a  smooth  beginning  and 
continued  progress.  Training  and  assistance  from  the  developers 
must  be  concrete  and  timely,  but  not  so  directive  as  to  hii-ier 
local  initiative  or  qreate  unrealistic  expectations*  The  role 
each  agency  plays  must  be  consonant  vlth  the  goal  of  developing  a 
stable,  ex^plary  program  vlth  firm  roots  in  the  new  ccHiimunity* 
Wiile  studying  the  early  growth  and  evaluation  of  the  program  is 
important,  such  study  should  be  structured  as  research****as  opposed 
to  evaluation — during  the  formative  period  so  it  does  not  itself 
become  a  destabilizing  factor* 


VI.    DESCRIPTION  OF  CIP  IMPLEMENTATION 


The  preceding  chapter  described  the  CIP  as  it  uould  ideally 
operate  and  presented  an  idealized  process  for  dissemination/ 
implementation*  In  this  chapter,  the  actual  events  of  the  demon" 
scration  and  the  constraints  In  the  various  sites  are  described. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  replication  effort  was  affected  by  the 
interaction  of  numerous  forces.  In  some  instances  seemingly 
inconsequential  situations  contributed  to  significant  difficulties 
for  the  sites. 


Background  of  the  Demonstration 

The  CIP  was  developed  and  evaluated  with  the  Philadelphia 
school  district's  cooperation,  during  1972-1976.  It  was  funded 
first  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  subsequently  by  NIE.  In 
June  1977,  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel  found  the  CIP  to 
be  an  exemplary  educational  program  and  recommended  it  for  dis- 
semination. When  NIE's  developmental  funding  for  the  CIP  stopped, 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  faced  with  stringent  budget  limitations, 
did   not   assume  CIP  funding,   and   the  program  faced  termination. 

OIC/A  contacted  NIE  and  together  they  approached  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  about  the  possibility  of  funding  the  CIP  as  a 
YEDPA  demonstration  project.  *  To  qualify  the  CIP  as  a  demonstra** 
tion  project ,  KIE  developed  a  proposal  to  test  whether  the  CIP 
model  could  be  as  effective  tn  new  communities  as  it  had  been  in 
Philadelphia.  The  demonstration  would  last  two  years,  f  ^om  late 
1977  to  late  1979.  D*^L  would  fund  the  demonstration,  but  NIE 
wouxd  manage  and  oversea  implementation  and  evaluation.  OIC/A 
would  be  the  disseminator.  The  proposition  seaned  attractive  to 
DOL  and  it  agreed  to  provide  $5  million  to  NIE.  NIE  promised  $4 
million  to  OIC/A,  subject  to  presentation  of  a  more  detailed 
proposal. 


Preparation 

I 

There  was  very  little  time  for  formal  preparations  for  dis- 
semination -  The  Interagency  Agreement  b&tween  l^IE  and  DOL  was 
signed  on  3  November  1977.  By  that  time  negotiations  had  been 
going  on  between  NIE  and  DOL  T^r  at  least  two- and- a- ha  If  months, 
as  the  NIE  proposal  co  conduct  the  demonstration  is  dated  20 
August  1977.  OIC/A's  grant  from  NIE  to  conduct  the  CIP  demonstra- 
tion was  signed  8  December  1977*  The  local  OIC  subcontracts 
from  OIC/A  be^^^n  15  December  1977.  Training  was  conducted  in 
three  sttes  * ^e  week  of  19  December  1977  and  in  the  fourth  the 
week  of  26  December.  By  the  terms  of  the  local  OIC  subcontracts, 
tltx'  CIPs'  first  cohor^  of  150  interns,  with  150  controls,  was 
to  start  no  later  tha.*  the  end  of  January  1978. 
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The  rapidity  of  events  at  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration 
left  little  time  for  planning  strategies  or  preparing  training 
materials.  In  fact,  OIC/A,  acting  on  faith  that  the  demonstration 
vould  proceed ,  had  actually  gone  ahead  vlth  developing  training 
materials  before  the  grant  from  HIE  became  effective.  They  had 
also  alerted  the  local  OIC  affiliates  about  the  possible  CIP 
demons traVlon  In  September  1977 ,  and  requested  capability  state- 
ments from  them,  as  discussed  belov.  OIC/A  had  also  reviewed  some 
literature  on  educational  dissemination  suggested  by  KIE.  Some 
preparatory  steps  '^ere  thus  taken,  but  In  a  context  of  uncertainty 
and  under  great  time  pressure* 


Adoption 

OIC/A  vanted  to  employ  only  Its  affiliates,  the  local  OICs , 
as  program  adopters.  This  decision  limited  the  pool  of  communi- 
ties where  the  CIP  might  be  tried  to  those  where  the  150  local 
OICs  operate*  While  negotiations  among  OIC/A,  KIB,  and  DOL  were 
going  on,  OIC/A  contacted  several  of  Its  affiliates  In  early 
September  1977  to  alert  them  to  the  possibility  of  the  demonstra- 
tion and  to  ask  them  to  obtain  data  about  the  following  conununlty 
conditions  it  considered  critical  to  CIP  Implementation: 

*  the  number  of  youths  in  the  CIP's  target  population; 
c    LEA  receptliJlty  to  alternative  educational  programs; 

*  OIC  capabilities  to  develop  support  and  commitment  within 
th(j  LEA  and  community,  and  to  supervise  the  operations  of 
the  CIP; 

*  absence  of  competing  federal  programs. 

In  late  September ,  as  the  possibility  of  fund ing  became 
stronger,  OIC/A  developed  an  RFP  for  the  sites.  The  RFP,  or 
**f easibllity  study,**  consisted  of  a  list  of  48  questions.  On 
the  basis  of  the  avi^w^rs  to  these  questions,  OIC/A  selected 
four  sites  and  prepared  a  specific  proposal  for  DOL. 

At  the  time  the  local  OICs  were  requested  to  respond  to  the 
feasibility  study,  the  only  information  they  had  about  the  CIP 
was  what  they  could  infer  from  the  set  o£  questions  contained  in 
the  feasibility-study  review  criteria  and  the  weights  assigned 
to  the  different  sections  of  the  feasibility  study.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  wh^t  extent  the  local  OICs  were  familiar  at  this  time  with 
the  description  and  evaluation  of  the  CIP  prototype  (Glbboney 
Associates,  1977). 

The  local  OICs  received  the  feaslbiilty  study  and  review 
criteria  toward  the  end  of  September  1977.    They  hid,  according  to 
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their  own  recollectioa,  "two  to  three  weeks  to  respond The 
October  14  deadline  was  imposed  by  OIC/A  because  selection  of  the 
sites  was  necessary  prior  to  completion  of  the  DOL/HIE  agreement* 
The  feasibility  study's  48  questions  asked  for  evidence  of: 

•  Program  aeed  13  questions 

•  Community  support  6  questions 

•  Board  of  education  support  7  questions 

•  Capability  to  secure  a  facility  7  questions 

•  Cooperation  and  support  by  prime  sponsors  2  questions 
(i*e*,  local  TfEDPA  administrators) 

•  Local  OIC  viability  13  questions 

The  questions  dealing  with  program  need  asked  for  demographic 
and  social  ciata  about  student  enrollment  in  the  LEA,  the  dropout 
rate  in  the  community,  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  characteristics  of 
students,  existing  alternative  schools,  and  so  on*  Though  these 
questions  were  aimed  at  determining  the  availability  of  potential 
interns,  the  information  failed  to  differentiate  between  statis- 
tics that  applied  to  the  community  or  the  school  district  in 
general  and  those  that  referred  specifically  to  th^^  Immediate 
neighborhoods  or  schools  from  which  students  woviL-i  be  drawn* 

The  questions  dealing  with  community  support  sought  names  of 
businesses  and  industries  in  the  community,  post-seconrtary  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  area,  and  social  service  and  community 
agencies  supportive  of  the  CIP,  as  well  as  information  about  the 
level  of  interest  of  individual;:  from  various  segments  of  the 
community  in  participating  on  the  CIP  Advisory  Council*  The  local 
OICs  responded  to  these  questions  b^  Submitting  lists  of  names  and 
addresses*  In  no  instance  was  participation  in  the  CIP  Advisory 
Council  discussed* 

To  demonstrate  LEA  support,  the  feasibility  study  requested 
a  letter  of  intent  or  a  resolution  by  the  school  board  or  simper- 
intendent  "pledging  the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
local  system  in  establishing  the  CIP  in,  the  community*"  It  asked 
also  for  descriptions  of  the  in-kind  contributions  the  LEA  could 
offer,  of  the  credit  system  and  academic  subject  requirements,  of 
terms  and  provisions  of  teacher  union  requirements  that  might 
conflict  with  the  CIP,  and  of  LEA  certification  requirements  for 
"educational  program  staff  members-**  Given  the  vague  krwledge 
most  local  OICs  had  about  the  CIP,  school  officials  probably 
understood  even  less  vluit  the  program  would  entail*  Thus, 
though  boards  or  superi^itendents  at   the  sites  expressed  support 
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for  the  CIP,  the  wording  of  their  letters  indicates  thie  support 
vas  no  more  than  an  expression  of  good  will* 

The  feasibility  study  required  a  description  of  the  building 
that  would  house  the  CIP,  an  estimate  of  costs  for  remodeling  and 
leasing,  and  evidence  of  intention  to  rent  the  facility*  There 
were  questions  about  space  for  '^cltissrooms,  offices,  meeting 
roomo,  recreational  areas,  laboratory,  and  kitchen  facilities*" 
Further  details  about  how  these  facilities  would  accommodate  the 
number  of  youths  and  cohort^j  to  be  served  or  LEA  requirements 
for  a  gym>  private  counselors'  offices,  cafeteria  space,  and  so  cn 
were  not  requested* 

"Documentation  of  cooperation  and  support"  from  local  CETA 
prime  sponsors  was  requested*  Most  prime  sponsors,  however,  bsd 
not  yet  completed  planning  their  annual  programa*  Nevertheless, 
all  sites  presented  general  letters  of  support* 

The  questions  About  OIC  viability  asked  for  a  description  of 
the  strength  and  experience  of  the  local  OIC*  They  requested  also 
evidence  of  the  local  QIC's  ability  to  recruit  the  CIP  staff  and 
to  "establish,  operate,  and  maintain  a  successful  CIP*"  The  four 
selected  sites  showed  extensive  experience  in  managing  different 
federal  programs  and  in  running  vocational*- training  and  employ-* 
ment**placement  programs*  Kothing  in  the  feasibility  study  de- 
scribed what  the  local  QIC's  role  or  responsibilities  in  the 
demonstration  would  be* 

From  the  perspective  of  QIC/A,  the  feasibility  study  allowed 
it  to  choose  among  various  local  QICs  even  though  it  knev  the 
documents  were  of  limited  reliability*  QIC/A  checked  the  accuracy 
of  the  feasibiiity*-study  information  by  paying  each  site  a  one-day 
visit*  But  according  to  an  QIC/A  staff  member,  "during  the 
one**day  visit  we  talked  only  to  the  executive  director*  It  vas 
not  possible  for  us  to  meet  the  school  officials  or  to  weigh  the 
amount  of  community  support  for  the  program*" 

Because  of  the  brief  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  the 
feasibility  study,  only  18  QIC  affiliates  were  able  to  respond, 
and  of  these  only  8  returned  the  study  before  the  deadline* 
QIC/A  had  mixed  reactions  about  the  short  time  to  respond* 
Qn  the  one  hand  it  asserted  that  "we  thought  that  those  who  had 
the  capability  and  sophistication  to  answer  in  a  short  tiue  would 
be  al  .e  to  implemetin  the  CIP*"  Qn  the  other  hand,  it  was  also 
acknowledged  that  "not  all  the  best  can(iidates  had  th^^  time  to 
apply*" 


Site  Selection 

The  sites  ultimately  chosen  fcr  the  demonstration  were  three 
Ic^rge  metropolises  and  a  small  city*    The  main  differences  between 
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the  original  CIP  site  and  the  new  sites  were  greater  ethnic 
diversity  in  Site  A  and  a  population  in  Site  C  only  2%  as  large  as 
that  at  the  original  s'^te.  Such  differences  w&re  not  deemed  to  be 
major  obstacles  to  tht  demonstration  project  and,  in  fact,  were 
welcomed  by  the  funding  agencies  and  OIC/A  because  of  the  varia- 
tion they  offered. 

The  prime  motivation  for  the  local  OICs  to  adopt  the  CIP 
appears  to  be  that  it  offered  a  new  (for  OIC]  type  of  service  chat 
was  clearly  needed  by  the  target  population.  In  addition,  the 
local  financial  and  technical  burdens  associated  with  adoption  of 
the  CIP  were  minimal.  Each  site  was  to  be  allocated  approximately 
$800,000  for  the  two-year  period  and  receive  close  monitoring  and 
technical  assistance  from  OIC/A. 

The  four  sites  were  also  influenced  by  encouragement  from 
OIC/A  in  the  form  of  requests  they  apply  because  they  were  such 
exemplary  OICs.  The  chain  of  events  during  this  stage  differs 
from  the  logical  and  normal  sequence  of  an  innovation  being 
selected  solely  by  the  ado^^ter.  Kather,  a  two-way  process  was  at 
work:  the  developer  selected  the  adopters  as  much  as  the  adopters 
selected  the  program. 

One  issue  not  fully  understood  by  the  local  OICs  or  by  OIC/A 
at   the   time  of  adoption  was   the  potential   conflict  in  the  new 
disseminator-adopter  relationship.      This   potential   conflict  "^s 
historic^lly  based,   as   the   following    organizational  history  of 
i  OIC/A  reveals- 

Prom  its  beginning  in  1964  until  1973,  OIC/A  had  operated 
under  the  categorical ,  centralized  funding  pattern  used  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  legislation.  Under  this  arrangement, 
funds  were  distributed  to  a  national  organization  chat,  in  turn, 
distributed  funds  to  its  affiliates  throughout  the  country. 
During  tha  t  nine-year  in  terval ,  the  local  OICs  had  depended  on 
OIC/A  for  funding,  and  with  the  power  afforded  by  control  of  the 
purse,  OIC/A  had  employed — as  perceived  by  the  affiliates — an 
I  authoritarian  approach  in  dealing  with  them.     The  changes  in  the 

administration  of  manpower  funds  brought  about  by  the  "new  fed- 
eralism*' of  1973  shifted  administration  of  program  funds  to  the 
state  and  local  levels.  Under  CETA  legislation,  community-based 
organizations  would  still  have  access  to  these  funds,  but  by 
applying  to  state  or  local,  rather  than  national,  agencies.  Since 
1973,  then,  the  local  OICs  had  enjoyed  relative  autonomy  to 
design,  operate,  and  evaluate  their  programs. 

In  this  respect,  having  OIC/A  become  the  prime  contractor  for 
the  CIP  demonstration,  with  the  local  OICs  as  subcontractors, 
represented  a  return  to  the  pre-1973  centralization.  The  majority 
of  programs  at  the  local  OICs  are  now  totally  under  their  own 
jurisdiction ,   and   the  affiliates  are  accustomed  to  and  proud  of 
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their  local  autonomy.  The  relationship  brought  by  the  d^on- 
St rat ion  effort  was  accompanied  by  a  contractor^subcontractor 
role.  This  later  produced  difficulties  because  it  no  longer  fit 
the  dominant  organizational  arrangements  between  OIC/A  and  its 
affiliates. 

At  the  same  time  the  local  OIC  proposals  were  being  reviewed, 
OIC/A  made  other  preparations  to  disseminate  the  program.  Its 
four-^person  CIP  ataff  hurriedly  reviewed  the  CI?  core  curriculum 
used  in  Philadelphia  and  produced  descriptive  and  training  mate-^ 
rials  for  the  staffs  of  the  new  CIFs.  When  the  interagency 
agreement  between  BOL  and  NIE  vas  signed  on  3  tlovember  1977,  it 
stipulated  that  the  sites  would  begin  functioning  in  January  1978. 
In  consequence,  OIC/A  had  only  two  months  in  which  to  complete 
aite  aelection,  and  finalize  their  preparations  for  diasemination 
effort . 

During  this  same  period ,  tllB  was  developing  an  evaluation 
design  for  the  CIP  replication.  According  to  this  design,  each 
site  was  to  serve  at  least  300  students  In  four  cohorta  during  the 
two-year  demonstration  period ,  and  each  site  would  produce 
randomly  selected  experimental  and  control  groups  to  enable 
precise  measurement  of  student  outcomes.  The  enrollment  targets 
for  the  aites  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aumbers  needed 
''to  detect  educationally  [significant]  aa  well  as  atatiatically 
reliable  differences.*'  The  evaluation  deaign  thua  did  not 
reflect  either  community  differences  or  program-^development 
considerations. 


Start-^Up 

Immediately  after  the  DOL/NIE  agreement  was  signed  at  the 
beginning  of  November  1977,  01 C/A  asked  the  local  OICs  to  proceed 
with  start-up  activities.  The  local  OICs  complied,  and  in  doing  co 
acted  before  they  signed  formal  contracts  with  OIC/A  and  received 
a  detailed  description  of  the  CI?  model.  A  deacription  of  the 
model  became  available  only  in  mid-Dec^ber ,  after  the  subcon- 
tracts were  signed. 

The  Selection  of  CIF  Personnel 

The  CIP  staff  had  to  be  trained  before  January  1978,  since 
interns  vere  supposed  to  be  enrolled  before  the  end  of  that  month 
and  there  would  be  little  time  for  training  after  operations 
began*  To  meet  this  deadline,  OIC/A  gave  the  local  OICs  two  weeks 
to  hire  CIP  staffs,  which  \^re  to  be  ready  for  training  the  week 


Subcontract    agreement  between   OIC/A  and    the    local  OICs, 
December  1977. 
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before  Christmas  1977  (in  the  cases  of  Sites  A,  B,  and  C)  or  the 
week  following  it  (in  the  case  of  Site  D] . 

To  guide  the  local  OICs  in  staff  selection,  OIC/a  sent  the 
sites  descriptions  of  the  various  positions  in  the  CIP.  However 
the  local  OICs  did  not  completely  understand  what  the  innovation 
entailed,  so  several  important  positions  were  not  filled  by  some 
of  the  sites.  In  other  cases,  positions  could  not  be  filled 
because  the  search  time  was  too  brief,  salaries  were  nonccmpeti^ 
tive  for  the  degree  of  expertise  required,  or  preliminary  talks 
with  the  LEAs  had  suggested  some  positions  would  be  redundant. 
The  time  of  year  was  also  inopportune  for  staff  recruitment. 
Individuals  with  school^related  experience  usually  seek  jobs 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  and 
by  December,  most  have  already  found  jobs* 

The  local  OICs  proceeded  differently  in  their  personnel 
searches.  At  Site  C-^^^the  smallest  community-^^^there  were  400 
applicants  for  the  18  positions  advertised  in  the  local  paper.  In 
contrast.  Site  D — a  large  city — received  only  30  applications.  It 
is  unclear  whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  non-publicized  person- 
nel search  or  a  reflection  of  different  educational  market  condi^ 
tions. 

Because  the  CIP  would  operate  as  one  additional  federal 
program  under  the  local  OIC,  salaried  for  instructors  and  counse- 
lors were  pegged  to  the  local  OIC  salary  scale*  Almost  all 
existing  programs  at  the  affiliates  were  vocational,  and  their 
staff  Salaries  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  instructors 
and  counselors  in  public  schools .  These  salary  differences 
limited  the  pool  of  applicants,  and  made  it  virtually  impossible 
to  find  math  and  science  instructors.  A  number  of  CIP  staff 
positions  (about  30%  at  each  site,  mostly  in  the  categories  of 
counselor  and  career  developer)  were  filled  by  people  working  at 
the  local  OICs* 

Although  the  low  salaries  discouraged  many  individuals,  the 
four  CIPs  were  able  to  attract  applicants  with  a  strong  commitment 
to  alternative  educational  settings  and  to  disadvantaged  youth* 
The  administrative  staff  members  had  less  experience  in  educa- 
tional management  than  called  for,  especially  at  the  director's 
level.  Instructors  met  the  educational  requirements  for  the  job 
descriptions  at  all  sites,  but  in  several  sites  they  lacked 
previous  teaching  experience,  and  several  instructors  did  not 
possess  credentials.  Counselors  at  two  of  the  sites  met  both 
professional  preparation  and  experience  requiranents;  at  the  tbird 
site,  they  lacked  credentials;  and  at  the  fourth  site^  they  lacked 
experience.  The  fact  that  many  counselors  and  career  developers 
had  worked  previously  at  the  local  OIC,  on  the  other  hand,  hrought 
to  the  CI?  individuals  familiar  with  the  OIC  philosophy  of  **self- 
help/* 
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Training  by  QIC 


When  the  time  set  for  start-up  training  came,  three  sites  had 
chosen  their  personnel  and  assigned  them  their  respective  posl-* 
tlons.  Site  D  had  selected  potential  staff  members  but  had  not 
yet  appointed  them  to  positions. 

Retrospective  reactions  to  the  Initial  training  were  mixed. 
In  general,  Instructors  seemed  to  be  more  satisfied  with  the 
training  than  supervisors ,  counselors ,  or  career  developers  * 
Individuals  In  administrative  positions,  particularly  two  of  the 
CIP  directors,  claimed  not  to  have  received  specific  training  for 
their  role.  Those  pleased  vlth  the  training  felt  that  the  CIP 
philosophy  and  goals  had  been  communicated  very  effectively,  that 
the  nature  of  the  Individualized  Instruction,  personalized  coim^ 
sellng,  and  the  overall  attitude  of  special  care  for  the  CIP 
Intern  that  characterized  the  CIP  had  been  superbly  conveyed. 
These  Individuals  said  thst  after  the  Initial  training  they  felt 
**a  real  sense  of  commitment  toward  the' CIP.**  Those  who  rated  the 
training  as  Insufficient  were  not  critical  of  the  knowledge  they 
had  received  but  said  the  training  had  been  short  and  dealt  too 
much  with  "general  Issues."  They  referred  to  the  Inconvenient 
time  at  which  It  was  offered  for  three  sites  (just  before  Christ- 
mas) and  commented  that,  whereas  they  understood  the  CIP's  goals 
and  phxxoscphy,  they  were  uncertain  about  roles  2nd  procedures* 
Though  all  the  staff  members  were  given  manuals  describing  the  CIP 
goals  and  positions  and  Instructors  received  copies  of  the  core 
curriculum,  many  felt  *' overwhelmed  by  the  quantity  of  materials" 
and  the  **dpeed  of  training.** 


The  Procurement  of  a  CIP  Facility 

Locating  a  facility  had  been  relatively  easy  at  the  time 
the  feasibility  study  was  prepared.  Making  It  suitable  for  the 
program  turned  out  to  be  a  difficult  task  for  three  sites.  In 
Site  B,  the  chosen  facility  needed  extensive  remodeling,  which 
cost  $120*000  and  took  three  months.  Several  months  later,  as  the 
program  Increased  Its  enrollment.  Site  B  had  to  rent  a  neighboring 
building  to  Increase  the  number  of  classrooms.  In  Site  C  exten- 
sive remodeling  was  needed,  leading  to  a  wait  of  approximately  17 
months  In  getting  a  cafeteria  and  lounges  for  the  staff  and 
Interns.  Remodeling  In  Site  D,  though  not  a  large  task,  was 
delayed ,  forcing  the  program  to  use  another  building  for  three 
months.  Later,  the  antique  heating  system  proved  unreliable  and 
the  program  had  to  be  shut  down  for  several  days  while  repair^* 
were  made. 
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Agreements  with  the  LEAs 


Although  school  district  officials  in  all  sites  had  expressed 
a  general  willingness  to  support  the  CIP  in  early  Octcber  i977> 
the  formulation  of  detailed  agreements  of  cooperation  took  months. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  intervention  by  teacher  associations  in 
two  sites,  but  several  other  issues  subject  to  negotiation  also 
Surfaced  gradually.  Reaching  agreement  with  the  LEA  took  four 
months  of  negotiation  at  Site  A,  eight  months  at  Sites  B  and  C» 
and  almost  a  yeax*  at  Site  D. 

Obtaining  an  agreement  with  the  LEA  was  complex  because 
decisions  had  to  be  made  about  Aether  the  GIF  would  be  an  in- 
dependent alternative  school  within  the  LEA,  a  program  attached  to 
one  school,  or  a  program  serving  many  schools.  Resolutions  had  to 
be  made  regarding  Che  certification  GIF  instructors  should  have» 
the  courses  Che  program  should  offer,  che  number  of  credits  Co  be 
granted  for  new  courses  and  the  Hands-On,  aCCendanca  procedures , 
the  Cype  of  students  to  be  referred  by  the  feeder  schools,  the 
mechanisms  for  referral,  and  so  on.  As  it  turned  out,  the  formal 
agreements  with  Che  LEA  dealt  only  with  some  of  the  issues  and 
procedures .  Other  procedures  had  to  be  developed  over  time,  as 
issues  arose. 

At  Site  A,  the  understanding  with  the  LEA  was  facilitated  by 
the  long-^scanding  reputation  of  the  local  OIC  and  the  resourceful- 
ness of  its  leadership  in  maintaining  the  inlciative  in  negocia- 
tions  with  che  LEA.  The  agreemenC  was  also  facilltaced  by  the 
lea's  extensive  experience  with  alcernative  scnools.  It  had  25 
alternative  schools^  of  which  16  operated  at  the  high  school 
level.  When  Che  LEA  was  informed  of  the  proposal  to  institute  the 
GIF,  it  decided  to  absorb  it  as  an  addicional  independent  alterna** 
tlve  school  in  the  systeir. 

School  auChor icies  at  Site  A  also  wanced  Co  control  the 
management  and  leadership  of  the  GIF.  A  compromise  resulted  in 
position  and  role  changes  ,n  the  GIF  staff-  An  LEA  official  in 
charge  of  several  alternative  schools  in  Che  district  was  given 
the  role  of  liaison  between  the  GIF  and  the  LEA.  The  role  of 
school  coordinator  was  thus  diminished  by  the  working  scructure  of 
the  LEA.  In  addicion^  the  LEA  appointed  two  curriculum  special- 
ists to  work  at  the  GIF  site  to  monitor  Che  curriculum^  see  thaC 
requiremenCs  for  granting  a  high  school  diploma  were  met»  and 
keep  attendance  records. 

According  to  the  agreement  with  the  LEA  at  Site  A,  the  CIP 
would  take  only  dropout  students.  Identifying  ^'potenCial  drop- 
outs** is  time  consuming  for  school  personnel  Therefore,  the 
response  by  the  LEA  sought  to  simplify  the  process  of  s  tudenC 
referral.     This  meant  that   the  high  schools  would  not  refer 
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atudents  vith  attendance  and  academic  problems*  Rather^  students 
vith  problems  would  be  terminated  according  to  the  LEA'a  normal 
procedures  and  the  lista  of  dropouts  thus  generated  would  be  given 
to  the  CIP, 

At  both  Sites  B  and  C  agreements  with  the  LEAs  were  not 
aigned  until  July  1978*  due  in  large  part  to  opposition  from  the 
teachers'  aasociationa*  D6L'a  reaponae  to  these  difficulties  waa 
to  threaten  program  termination.  Deadlines  were  relayed  by  HIE  to 
theae  aites  on  three  occasiona;  the  initial  deadline  of  April  26 
was  extended  to  May  12,  then  to  June  16  and,  ultimately,  to  July 
16* 

At  Site  B,  a  very  large  school  district,  many  individuals  had 
to  be  contacted  about  each  iasue  that  aroae,  such  as  teacher 
certification  requirementa  or  curriculum  approval*  Opposition  by 
the  teachera'  ssaociation  to  the  principal  of  the  feeder  school  in 
th^  community  where  the  CIP  waa  located  made  it  necessary  for  the 
program  to  rely  on  .a  feeder  achool  in  an  adjacent  section  of  the 
city*  As  negotiationa  evolved  vith  the  principal  at  that  school. 
It  became  clear  that  one  of  his  main  motivations  for  cooperating 
with  the  GIF  waa  that  hia  high  achool  was.  overcrowded*  In  his 
agre^ent  with  the  local  OIC,  he  required  that  75%  of  the  GIF 
youtha  be  potential  dropouta*  thus  maximizing  the  possibility  of 
tranferring  students  from  the  high  school  to  the  GIF* 

Since  most  interna  were  to  be  provided  by  only  one  faeder 
achool ,  it  appeared  unnecesaary  for  Site  B  to  hire  a  school 
coordinator*  Because  the  LEA  was  fearful  the  union  might  protest 
if  the  GIF  were  in  any  way  to  be  assiated  with  school  district 
resourcea ,  the  LEA  alao  refused  to  render  any  type  of  in-kind 
contribution*  An  additional  factor  complicating  ev^ents  at  Site  B 
was  the  imminent  retirement  of  the  auperintendent  *  As  a  lame 
ducICt  he  could  not  make  agreements  that  would  bind  his  successor. 
Thia  exacerbated  the  delays* 

At  Site  G  the  agreement  with  the  LEA  took  until  July  1978  to 
formulate  because  the  teachera'  association  objected  to  the  pro- 
gram and  because  tn2  LEA  was  uncertain  about  curriculum  approval, 
ways  to  identify  ^potential"  dropouts,  and  conditions  under  which 
the  GIF  could  grant  a  high  school  diplooa*  The  teachers'  union 
maintained  that  ita  contract  with  the  board  of  education  gave  the 
union  "authority  Wer  hiring  and  other  personnel  practices  oC  any 
agency  delivering  instr^.  tional  services  under  the  LEA-**  Since 
the  union  was  very  protective  of  teachers'  positions-* the  city 
reportedly  had  approximately  400  "excessed"  teachers — the  LEA  was 
obliged  to  require  that  the  GIF  hire  one  union  teacher  for  every 
25  students  referred  from  the  high  school.  These  teachers  were  to 
be  hired  at  the  union  salary  scalt^s,  which  meant  they  would  earn 
approximately  twice  as  much  as  nonrunion  GIF  instructors*  Since 
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the  school  coordinator  position  called  for  familiarity  vith  the 
feeder  school^   this  position  vas  filled  by  a  union  teacher. 

The  Site  C  agreement  was  negotiated  by  OIC/A.  The  local  OIC 
resented  this  interference^  and  both  local-OIC  and  CIP  staffs  vere 
very  displeased  vith  the  compromises  made  by  0IC/A»  particularly 
the  commitment  to  hire  union  members  at  their  current  salary 
rates.  Negative  feelings  persisted  for  some  time  and  affected  the 
site's  villingness  to  receive  training  and  technical  assistance 
from  OIC/ A. 

At  Site  D»  the  LEA  is  organized  iuto  raveral  r^io.is.  The 
local  OIC  dealt  directly  with  the  region  in  vhich  the  CIP  was 
located.  Site  D  had  a  number  of  alternative  programs  but  they  all 
functioned  within  a  school^  no*  independently  as  at  Sites  B  and  A. 
As  a  result^  much  confusion  arose  among  school  officials  tis  to  how 
the  CIP  would  operate  and  how  approval  of  curriculum  and  staff 
certification  were  to  be  achieved.  Further^  the  inexperience  of 
the  region  in  dealing  with  an  alternative  school  was  compounded  by 
the  CIP  director's  inexperience  in  dealing  with  the  school  system. 
Although  a  formal  agreement  was  signed  by  school  authoritic^s  and 
the  local  OIC  in  May  1978»  a  consistent  set  of  procedures  for 
transactions  between  the  main  feeder  school  ctnd  the  CIP  w$s  not 
achieved    until  December   1978»   when   OIC/A  intervened    di^  ^  .tly. 

Only  at  Site  A  had  the  LEA  reviewed  and  approved  che  CIP 
curriculum  by  the  time  the  CIP  opened  its  doors.  Curriculum 
approval  was  attained  within  a  few  months  at  Site  huz  at  Site  D 
the  curriculum  was  not  approved  until  December  1978.  Coursework 
done  by  Site  D's  interns  could  not  be  officially  "ecorded  and 
credited  until  then.  At  Site  C»  the  principal  first  thought  the 
state  department  of  education  should  approve  the  curriculum^  then 
the  board  asked  the  school  district's  curriculum  committee  to 
review  it»  and  finally  the  board  asked  the  department  heads  in  the 
high  school  to  review  it.  The  curriculum  was  not  approved  until 
May  1979»  so  for  three  terms  the  CIP  was  not  sure  of  the  sequence 
in  which  certain  courses  should  be  given  nor  of  the  number  of 
credits  that  would  be  allowed. 


The  Agreement  with  the  Teacher^'  Association 

Reaction  by  -  aaachers'  unions  to  the  CIP  varied  according 
to  the  militancy  of  the  uni^Qn^  enrollment  trends  in  the  LEA»  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  LEA  to  endorse  the  CIP.  At  Site  A^  where 
the  CIP  was  given  the  status  of  an  additional  alternative  high 
school  within  the  system^  the  union  agreed  "not  to  interfere  wtth 
the  CIP  for  one  year-**  The  union  requested  that  CTP  teachers 
attain  certification  but  did  not  demand  that  these  teachers  become 
union  members.  At  Site  D»  a  very  large  LEA  with  a  stable  enroll- 
mcnt»  the  union  has  been  totally  uninterested  in  the  CIP. 
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At  Site  B,  the  union  initially  took  a  very  strong  stand 
against  the  GIF  because  it  feared  teacher  layoffs  and  because  It 
did  not  like  the  principal  of  the  selected  feeder  school.  The 
union  first  demanded  that  the  entire  GIF  be  unionized.  A  few 
months  later  it  softened  its  position  to  demanding  that  the  union 
provide  staff  for  25%  of  the  GIF  enrollment  and  that  a  different 
feeder  school  be  employed.  As  time  went  by,  some  of  the  personnel 
in  the  high  school  and  union  changed,  and  the  agr  ement  has  not 
been  enforced  wi th  respect   to  the  hiring  of  union  teacher s . 

At  Site  G,  the  teachers'  association  demanded  that  the 
GIF  hire  one  union  teacher  for  every  25  students  referred  from  the 
high  school.  This  requirement  forced  the  GIF  to  pay  union  members 
much  higher  salaries  than  nonmembers,  created  problems  for  the  GIF 
budget,  and  introduced  divisiveness  among  staff  members. 


Summary  of  Start-UP 

The  sites  were  expected  to  start  operations  as  soon  as 
possible  and  did  not  have  time  allocated  exclusively  to  planning. 
They  started  to  serve  their  first  cohorts  between  8  and  22  weeks 
after  receiving  subcontracts  from  OIG/a.  Table  1  shows  the  dates 
at  which  the  sites  admitted  their  first  students  and  the  interval 
they  required  to  prepare  for  this  first  intake .  It  shoxild  be 
noted  that  operations  were  supposed  to  start  in  January  1978,  and 
the  time  between  then  and  the  first  intake  was  very  tense  as  every 
delay  led  to  increased  concern  that  funding  might  be  terminated. 


Table  1 

Initiation  of  Gohort  and  Planning  Times  Available  per  Site 


Site 

Date  First  Cohort  Beean 

Time  Beyond 
Planned  Intake 

A 

March  20,  1978 

8  weeks 

B 

April  17,  1978 

12  weeks 

C 

February  23,  1978 

4  weeks 

D 

June  5.  1978 

19  weeks 

Only  Site  A  had  negotiated  a  formal  agreement  with  the  LEA 
before  it  began  operati-ons.  Site  A  was  also  the  only  site  that 
had  a  clear  understanding  with  the  LEA  regarding  the  provision  of 
students  vhen  it  opened  its  doors.  Site  B  started  operations 
prior  to  a  formal  agreement  with  the  LEA  and  the  feeder  school. 
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though  it  had  .made  sufficient  progress  with  the  feeder  school  to 
anticipate  a  satisfactory  resolution.  Sites  C  and  !)»  on  the 
other  hand »  began  operations  without  either  having  appointed  a 
school  coordinator  or  having  obtained  even  preliminary  approval  of 
their  curricula  or  staff* 

Time  alone  was  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  effective 
planning.  During  the  15  weeks  prior  to  taking  in  its  first 
cohort^  Site  B  managed  to  revise  the  OIC/a  curriculum^  accommodate 
it  to  the  local  high  school  graduation  requirements^  and  rewrite  a 
number  of  learning  packets*  These  achievements  resulted  from 
effective  leadership  and  the  ability  and  commitment  of  staff 
members .  The  fact  that  the  pool  of  potential  interns  had  been 
unambiguously  identified  by  the  feeder  school's  principal  also 
enhanced  Site  B's  start-up.  In  contrast  to  Site  B»  Site  D  had  22 
weeks  before  the  first  cohort  enrolled »  but  little  was  accom-* 
plished  during  that  time.  Recruitment  became  an  overwhelming 
concern  at  Site  D»  but  the  CIP  leadership  was  reluctant  to  take 
the  initiative  in  asking  for  more  help  from  the  .Schools*  A  very 
punitive  instructional  supervisor  created  divisiveness  among  the 
staffs  and  delays  by  the  local  OIC  in  supplying  materials  and 
furniture  to  the  CIP  further  lowered  morale.  Thus»  time  is  seen 
as  a  very  important  factor  in  start-up >  but  not  as  the  only 
salient  issue.  The  competency  of  the  staff  members^  especially  of 
those  in  leadership  roles »  also  plays  a  critical  role* 


Operations 

Staff  OrRanizations 

After  the  sites  began  operations^  CIP  staff  members  had  two 
tasks:  one  was  to  make  the  program  comply  with  LEA  standards;  the 
other  was  to  make  the  program  meet  CIP  design  standards  as  an 
innovative^  career-oriented  school  for  youths  disaffected  from  the 
public  schools* 

Compliance  with  LEA  requirements  made  it  necessary  to  obtain 
staff  certification  (especially  for  instructors) »  to  modify  the 
CIP  core  curriculum  to  satisfy  local  curriculum  requirements »  and 
to  provide   all  the   courses  interns  would  need  for  graduation. 

Since  the  CIP  staff  members  had  been  hired  before  agreements 
with  the  LEA  were  signed^  many  instructors  did  not  have  the  needed 
state  or  local  teacher  certificates.  Three  sites  had  to  arrange 
for  certification  oE  their  teachers.  At  Site  A>  the  process  was 
relatively  simple  because  certification  could  te  obtained  by  pre- 
senting the  endorsement  of  an  LEA.  But  at  Sif:e  B»  a  number  of 
examinations  were  required  and  city  as  well  as  state  teaching 
licenses  were   necessary.      At   Site  D>   requirements  for  teacher 
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certification  resulted  in  many  teachers  taking  courses  at  night  at 
their  own  expense. 

To  comply  with  the  GIF  model,  the  staffs  had  to  become 
familiar  with  it s  features  and  implement  such  activities  as 
disposition  conferences,  Hands^n  experiences,  and  individualized 
instruction.  The  responses  of  staff  members  to  the  model  require** 
ments  were  diverse,  and  the  presence  of  strong  leadership  was 
required  to  achieve  the  proper  perspective.  Although  overall 
there  was  a  "caring  atmosphere**  at  all  the  GIFs,  some  instructors 
saw  the  GIF  as  different  from  the  regular  schools  only  in  size. 
Others  were  quite  conscious  of  the  need  to  produce  a  unique 
program,  particularly  of  the  need  to  provide  individualized  in- 
struction and  a  fused  curriculum. 

Among  counselors  and  career  developers  there  was  ambiguity 
about  procedures  and  staff  roles-  This  ambiguity  was  generally 
resolved  in  Sites  A  and  B-  In  the  two  other  sites,  poor  leader- 
ship and  reluctance  to  ask  OIG/A  for  technical  assistance  con- 
tributed to  the  continuation  of  role  ambiguity. 

Added  to  the  sometimes  conflicting  obligations  to  comply  with 
both  LEA  and  model  requirements,  the  staffs  also  hail  to  contend 
with  low  salaries,  working  twelve  months  a  year  with  no  time 
for  planning  between  cycles,  an  uncertain  future  for  the  program, 
and  a  setting  that  d^anded  intense  professional  and  personal 
invol^^ement.  These  challenges  were  accepted  and  met  by  most  staff 
members ,  but  a  sizable  group  left  the  program.  Staff  turnover 
varied  across  sites.  Site  A  had  a  turnover  of  50%  in  its  first 
seven  months  of  operation.  The  other  sites  lost  an  average 
of  four  of  their  approximately  IS-monber  staffs,  which  in  several 
instances  had  been  incomplete  since  the  beginning.  By  the  time 
the  GIFs  enrolled  their  third  cohorts,  the  proportion  of  new  staff 
ranged  from  23  to  50%.  The  high  turnover  led  to  a  situation  in 
vhich  replacement  staff  members  often  had  not  received  extensive 
training  in  the  GIF  model  and  there  had  been  inadequate  time  to 
develop  the  staff  cohesiveness  that  characterized  the  prototype 
program. 

The  majority  of  instructors,  counselors,  and  career  devel- 
opers appeared  to  understand  the  overlapping  Mature  of  their 
roles .  Instructors  showed  substantial  per son el  interest  in 
interns,  and  counselors  and  career  developers  concerned  themselves 
with  the  academic  progress  of  the  interns.  Despite  the  difficulty 
of  filling  a  variety  of  roles  in  addition  to  teaching  and  counsel-** 
ing,  the  majority  of  instructors  and  counselors  understood  the  GIF 
demands  and  were  sympathetic  to  them. 

In  all  four  sites ,  the  performance  of  the  director  has  had 
significant  impact  on  program  functioning  and  staff  morale.  Uhere 
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there  wa&  ineffectual  leadership ,  divisivene&s  arose  among  staff 
members,  esprit  de  corps  failed  to  deveJ.op,  and  confusion  about 
roles  and  responsibilities  appeared  *  In  fact,  the  seriousness 
of  problems  caused  by  ineffective  leadership  forced  the  re- 
placement of  directors  in  three  sites  in  late  1978  and  early  1979* 
In  contrast ,  the  site  with  suitable  leadership  achieved  satis- 
factory levels  of  staff  coomitment  and  clear  operating  procedures 
both  within  the  GIF  and  between  the  GIF  and  the  LEA* 

Also  significant  in  its  effect  on  program  operations  has  been 
the  performance  of  staff  members  in  middle^^administrative  posi- 
tions* Where  an  exparienced  and  assertive  instructional  super- 
visor was  present,  instructors  were  able  to  review  the  OIG/A 
curricula,  develop  their  own  learning  packets,  and  explore  ways  to 
fuse  academic  and  career  content*  The  absence  of  this  position  in 
Site  A  and  the  deficient  performance  cf  the  instructional  super- 
visors at  Sites  D  and  G  led  to  corresponding  deficiencies*  The 
presence  of  an  effective  career  counseling  supervisor  was  decisive 
in  such  areas  as  p^reparing  and  using  the  intern's  Career  Devel- 
opment Flan,  Implementing  disposition  conferences,  and  giving 
frequent  counseling* 

Vhere  leadership  was  Initially  ineffective  it  has  also  been 
difficult  to  effect  improvements  *  The  best  solution  has  been 
replacement,  but  this  has  been  a  time-* consuming  process*  Froblems 
with  the  GIF  directors  at  two  sites  were  detected  by  OIG/A  as 
early  as  July  1978,  but  replacements  were  not  found  for  many 
months,  creating  stress,  for  the  staff  members  who  had  to  help  in 
the  interim*  A  strong  association  has  been  observed  between 
professional  qualifications  and  experience  of  the  individuals  in 
leadership  positions  and  their  ability  to  perform  their  functions 
adequately*  In  the  three  sites  where  leadership  positions  were 
occupied  by  underqualif ied  individuals,  only  two  of  the  nine 
original  job  holders  remain* 

A  major  problem  facing  the  GIF  staffs  at  present  is  the 
absence  of  several  instructors  and  counselors  *  Some  sites  are 
missing  key  instructors  such  as  science  teachers,  a  reading 
specialist,  or  a  math  specialist*  Other  aites  have  too  few  career 
developers  or  cotmselors*  As  noted  before,  budget  considerations 
and  the  low  salaries  have  made  finding  replacements  very  diffi- 
cult  * 

.  To  date,  the  GIF  staffs  have  been  working  together  for 
slightly  over  a  year  and  a  half*  Due  to  the  constraints  so  far 
discussed,  they  have  not  evolved  into  the  kind  of  integrated  teams 
described  as  existing  at  the  original  site*  However,  the  original 
site  staff  had  several  years  of  joint  development  and  experimen- 
tation, snd  thus  adequate  time  to  focus  on  internal  staff  and 
organization   development*      Fresent   site   directors  are  clearly 
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aware  o£  the  need  to  i^nprove  staff  skills  and  teamwork.  Action  in 
this  area  was  talcen  if ter  the  crush  of  recruitment  passed,  and 
recent  evidence  ind,tcntes  that  improvement  is  occurring. 


Relations  with  the  "L^X 

The  CIPs  have  developed  different  working  relationships 
with  their  repdective  LEAs.  In  Site  A  the  LEA  absorbed  the  CIP 
as  an  additional  alternative  high  school^  Site  D  considered  the 
CIP  as  an  alternative  program  associated  with  one  particular  high 
school^  while  the  LEAs  in  Sites  B  and  C  have  allowed  the  CIPs  to 
function  as  alternative  programs  to  Whichever  schools  provided 
theoL  with  students. 

Feeder  schools  that  could  supply  students  to  the  CIP  and 
still  retain  these  youths  on  their  rolls  became,  over  tirne^  quite 
cooperative*  In  Site  A»  on  the  other  hand,  the  CIP  is  perceived 
as  a  competitor  for  students  *  Therefore,  there  has  been  some 
reluctance  to  provide  names  of  potential  dropouts.  However,  the 
high  school  counselors  are  now  beginning  to  refer  students  vho  are 
viewed  as  almost  certain  to  drop  out* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  CIPs,  dealing  with  the  LEAs  has 
been  difficult*  Local  requirements  for  graduation  have  necessi- 
tated scheduling  additional  classes-  Some  graduation  raquiremeats 
have  presented  logistical  problems,  such  as  ti\^  requirement  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  credits  in  physical  education.  Since 
only  one  site  has  a  gymnasium,  the  other  three  CIPs  have  had  to 
look  into  alternative  ways  of  meeting  this  requlranent;  in  two 
sites  interns  ^re  taken  by  bus  to  a  nearby  school* 

In  the  large  urban  centers »  the  CIP  has  had  to  negotiate  with 
just  one  LEA*  In  the  case  of  the  smallest  site»  finding  enough 
interns  required  that  the  CIP  aeg'otiate  with  two  LEAs  by  November 
1978  and  with  three  additional  ones  by  January  1979.  Conse- 
quently,  this  CIP  has  had  to  meet  five  different  sets  of  gradua- 
tion rec^uirements  * 

In  regard  to  acceptance  of  the  CIP»  two  LEAs  approved  the 
curriculum  and  other  programmatic  aspects  without  much  exami"- 
nation  or  verification  of  What  goes  on  in  the  classrooms*  At  Site 
A»  where  the  CIP  is  now  an  alternative  high  school  within  the 
district »  the  LEA  accepted  the  CIP  curriculum^  but  it  placed 
a  team  of  curriculum  consultants  on  site  to  carry  out  a  quality- 
control  function.  In  Site  C,  a  team  of  department  heads  from  the 
LEA  reviewed  the  curriculum  and  observed  classes  before  approval 
was  given*  A  possible  consequence  is  that  over  time  the  CIP 
curriculum  may  come  to  resemble  that  of  the  regular  high  schools* 
One  indication  that  this  may  happen  is  the  fact  that  the  LEA  has 
not  accepted  the  accelerated  feature  of  the  CIP  courses  at  Site  A* 
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Many  of  the  model's  expectatipns  of  substantial  support  from 
the  LEA,  but  not  all,  have  been  realised*  The  LEAs  have  provided 
support  to  the  CIPs*  They  grant  credit  for  CIP  course  work  and 
for  a  numbed  of  career-oriented  activities*  They  also  accept  (in 
three  of  the  sites]  the  acceleratecl  nature  of  the  program  and 
provide  lists  of  actual  and  potential  dropouts «  The  LEAs  have 
also  provided  in-kind  support  such  as  lunches  and  bus  passes, 
school  facilities  to  meet  physical  education  requirements  and,  in 
three  sites,  some  furniture  and  textbooks «  In  the  case  of  one 
site,  the  school  district  pays  part  of  the  salary  of  one  LEA 
counselor  appointed  to  the  position  of  CIP  school  coordinator*  In 
one  other  site»  the  LEA  has  assigned  a  three-^person  team  to  work 
at  the  CIP  and  pays  their  salaries*  In  general,  while  relations 
between  the  CIPs  and  the  LEAs  have  taken  more  time  than  implied  in 
the  model  to  become  stable  and  explicit ,  all  sites  now  have 
good  understandings  with  their  LEAs* 


Recruiting 

Recruitment  was  not  anticipated  to  be  a  problem  in  the 
danonstration*  The  feasibility  studies  of  all  four  sites  claimed 
a  large  pool  of  youths  16  to  21  years  old,  high  dropout  rates 
in  the  communities,  and  (In  three  cases]  extremely  high  youth 
unemployment  rates*  Moreover,  OIC/A's  description  of  the  school 
coordinator'  i  role  conveyed  the  impression  than  this  person  would 
obtain  referrals  from  community  groups  (mostly  for  the  "actual** 
dropout  students]  and  receive  the  cooperation  of  feeder  schools » 
vhere  counselors  and  other  staff  members  would  provide  lists  of 
suitable  and  Interested  "potential"  dropouts*  Sites  A  and  B  did 
not  appoint  school  coordinators  because  their  arrangements  with 
the  LEA  and  the  feeder  school,  respectively,  seemed  to  obviate 
such  a  position*  Sites  C  and  D  did  not  hire  school  coordinators 
until  shortly  before  their  second  intake  of  interns « 

As  recruitment  began,  numerous  unanticipated  complications 
arose*  There  ^as  confusion  between  the  CIPs  and  the  feeder 
schools  in  deteminlng  what  "potential**  and  "actual"  dropouts 
were*  LEAs  used  varying  criteria  for  deciding  that  students  had 
dropped  out*  Some  used  a  criterion  of  consecutive  absences,  while 
others  looked  at  cumulative  absences  over  a  given  period  of  time 
or  considered  as  dropouts  those  who  failed  to  re-register  for  the 
next  term*  For  these  reasons ,  LEAs  produced  dropout  lists  at 
different  points  during  the  school  year»  anJ  these  lists  varied  in 
precision  depending  on  their  recency* 

The  term  '*po tential  dropout^  was  even  more  prob lematic 
because  it  was  a  subjective  decision*  Potential  dropouts  were 
usually  identified  by  counselors*  They  employed  criteria  that  may 
or  may  not  have  included  poor  attendance  patterns^  low  gradas»  few 
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bred its  accumulated  toward  graduation »  and  disciplinary  and 
personal  problems*  Hct  only  was  the  definition  of  potential 
dropouts  subjective^  but  the  GIF  selection  process  also  took 
time*  The  student's  transcript  had  to  be  reviewed  eo  an  over* 
all  judgment  about  the  probabili'tiies  of  his  or  her  completing  high 
school  could  be  computed*  Jn  addition)  school  personnel  hesitated 
to  identify  potential  dropouts  since  to  do  so  is  tantamount 
to  admitting  that  the  public  school  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  some  students* 

The  lists  of  actual  dropouts  produced  by  the  LEAs  were  of 
little  use  to  the  CIPs  that  received  them  (Sites  A,  C,  and  D)* 
The  addresses  were  often  incorrect  and  many  telephones  were  out  of 
order*  Site  A  reports  having  begun  with  an  LEA  list  of  3,500 
names*  After  identification,  coatact,  review  of  transcripts,  and 
administration  of  th3  reading  tesu,  these  3,500  names  produced  14 
GIF  enrollees* 

To  recruit  actual  dropouts,  the  CIFs  had  to  resort  to  com-* 
munity  agencies ,  word-^of-mouth  referrals ,  and  on-the**street 
rec'uitment*  This,  in  turn,  necessitated  the  involvement  of  many 
Scaff  members  in  addition  to  the  achool  coordinator*  To  canvass 
neighborhoods,  staff  members  often  recruited  in  pairs,  taking  time 
away  from  their  regular  duties* 

At  Site  A,  where  the  GIF  was  given  the  status  of  an  alterna- 
tive school  within  the  LEA,  school  officials  had  decided  that  only 
actual  dropouts  would  be  referred*  This  decision  meant  that 
students  enrolled  in  the  schools  had  to  drop  officially  from  their 
high  schools  to  enroll  in  the  GIF*  However,  schools  were  reluc- 
tant to  release  students  because  it  meant  a  loss  of  revenue* 
Thus ,  the  GIF  was  competing  with  these  schools*  Furthermore, 
students  who  dropped  out  of  school  on  their  own  to  come  to 
the  GIF  were  taking  a  chance:  if  they  failed  the  reading  test, 
they  would  have  to  seek  readmission  to  their  former  schools* 

At  Site  B ,  vher e  one  feeder  school  promised  to  send  its 
excess  students  to  the  GIF,  recruitment  was  not  escpected  to  pose 
problems*  Nevertheless,  problems  arose  because  a  minimum  number 
of  credits  was  required  for  admission  so  interns  could  complete 
their  studies  and  receive  their  high  school  diplomas  within  the 
two-^year  demonstration  period*  Though  the  high  school  principal 
was  willing  to  help,  some  counselors  were  less  willing  to  comply 
with  the  credit  requirement,  and  the  school  iimployee  assigned  to 
work  with  the  GIF  lost  student  transcripts,  failed  to  give  re^ 
ferrals  when  needed,  and  was  hard  to  locate*  Thus,  while  Site  B 
operated  almost  excltisively  with  potential  dropouts,  its  enroll* 
meat  was  lower  than  anticipated* 

At  Site  G,  the  small  city,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
pool  of  potential  dropout  students  at  the  feeder  school  was  too 
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small  to  meet  the  Intake  goal.  The  feasibility  study  mentioned 
that  the  local  high  school  could  refer  to  the  CIP  approximately 
150  potential  dropouts*  But  this  figure  yielded  a  much  smaller 
number  for  the  CIP  because  many  of  the  potential  dropouts  did  not 
show  interest  in  the  CIP  and  high  school  counselors  were  intially 
very  slow  in  identifying  and  releasing  them*  In  consequence,  Site 
C  had  to  approach  additional  LEAs  in  the  area  to  meet  its  enroll* 
ment  targets* 

At  Site  the  instability  of  previous  federal  d^onstration 
programs  left  bad  impressions  auong  residents  that  became  barriers 
to  CIP  recruitment.  The  city's  economy  also  utilized  unskilled 
and  low-skilled  labor,  am^  though  unemployment  was  high,  it  was 
cyclical*  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  the  CIP  school  liaison 
inadvertantly  contributed  to  recruitnient  problems*  He  had  under- 
stood from  the  CIP  director  that  potential  interns  vould  first 
have  to  drop  out  of  school*  Fearful  of  "losing"  students,  school 
counselors  did  not  identify  any  potential  dropouts,  and  studc^nts 
interested  in  the  CIP  did  not  ask  for  admission  into  the  program 
because  they  considered  i';  too  risky  to  drop  .  from  school  given 
their  uncertainty  about  passing  the  reading  test  *  The  failure 
rate  on  the  reading  test  was,  in  fact}  most  severe  at  Site  D — 35Z* 

The  recruitment  experience  of  the  sites  .showed  them  that, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  small  proprotlon  of  the  "actual**  and 
"potential"  dropouts  interviewed  or  otherwise  contacted  by  CIP 
staff  eventually  enrolled  in  the  program.  Partial  data  from  the 
sites,  presented  below  in  Table  2,  show  that  on  the  average,  one 
of  six  "potential"  and  one  of  twelve  "actual"  dropouts  joined  the 
program. 


Table  2 

Differences  in  2iumbers  of  Interviewed  and  Enrolled  Youths 


Interviewed/Contacted  Youths 
Actual  Potential 


Enrollment 


Actual  Potential 


Total 


A 

H/A 

H/A 

111 

88 

199 

B* 

H/A 

307 

4 

110 

114 

C* 

398 

N/A 

76 

12 

88 

D** 

1873 

805 

112 

57 

169 

* 

Refers  Co 

data  for  che  first 

and  second 

cohorts  only. 

**Refer8  Co  data  for  all  three  cohorts. 
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Another  factor  contributing  to  recruitment  probx^ms  was  the 
lack  of  congruence  between  the  CIF  and  feeder  achool  calendars. 
Recruitment  for  the  firat  cohort  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  school  aemeater  and  towards  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 
Recruitment  for  the  aecond  cohort  took  place  in  the  sununertiae. 
Neither  time  was  suitable  because  lEA.  peraonnel  do  not  identify 
**actual"  dropouts  until  September  and  "potential"  dropouta  until 
several  months  after  the  academic  year  begins.  The  third  recruit-* 
jnent  in  December  and  Jar^ry  coincided  with  the  closing  of  the 
firat  school  aemeater;  hence »  it  was  easier  to  identify  the 
"potential**  dropouts. 

At  two  aitea»  competition  from  other  federal  programa  (with 
recruitment  goala  of  5^000  to  6^000  youths  during  an  18*^month 
period)  made  CIF  recruidnent  more  difficult.  Thia  was  particU' 
larly  true  at  Site  D>  vherr.  the  other  programs  offered  studenta 
paid  joba  in  the  aummertiine<  Both  sitea  resolved  thia  problem  by 
cooperating  with  these  federal  progr^s  ao  that  yontha  could 
participate  :in  both. 

Recruitment  issue?  turned  out  to  be  jnoat  difficult  and  time 
consming.  The  data  provided  by  the  feasibility  atudy  in  the 
category  of  community  need  proved  to  be  of  little  use  because 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  broadly  identified  as  ^Wem-* 
ployed"  or  **scfaool  dropouts"  later  ahowed  interest.  Furthermore^ 
many  achool  dropouta  had  accumulated  practically  no  credits  toward 
graduation^  and  so  were  unacceptable  under  the  demonstration' a 
requirement  that  participants  would  graduate  before  December 
1979. 

The  ability  to  recruit  waa  linked  to  CIP  viaibility  in  the 
community^  a  condition  that  only  time  could  create.  The  aites  did 
become  more  succeaaful  in  recruitment  with  auccesaive  cohorts  as 
recruitment  methoda  increaaed  in  diversity  and  shifted  from 
reliance  on  high  achool  counaelora  and  community  groupa  to  more 
direct  approachea.  Extensive  use  of  mass  media>  acceaa  to  the 
feeder  achools^  and  aasiatance  from  interims  improved  recruitment 
results.  In  addition^  achool  adminiat:;a tors'  willingness  and 
efficiency  in  producing  referrals  for  the  CIP  Increased  over 
time. 

Table  3  ahows  the  enrollment  and  compoaition  of  the  three 
«;ohorts.  According  to  these  figures »  the  CIPs  had  a  49%  '^actual*' 
dropout  enrollment »  much  higher  than  the  32%  in  the  prototype 
site. 
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In-Service  Training  and  Technical  Assistance 


A  main  role  of  OIC/a  In  the  demonstration  effort  vas  to 
provide  In-servlce  training  and  technical  assistance*  Since  OIC/a 
Is  three  hours  by  car  from  the  nearest  site  and  five  hours  by 
plane  from  the  farthest  slte>  training  and  technical  assistance 
were  difficult  to  provide  very  frequently*  In  fact»  personal 
visits  from  OIC/A  staff  members  took  place  approximately  every  two 
months^  and  there  vas  much  telephone  consultation*  OIC/a  did  not 
Initially  reserve  time  on  the  CIP  calendars  exclusively  for 
training  and  technical  assistance^  so  When  workshops  did  occur» 
they  conflicted  with  regular  classes* 

In  early  January  197B>  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Initial  training 
effort »  OIC/A  organized  a  workshop/conference  for  local  OIC 
representatives  and  members  of  the  CIP  staffs  In  Philadelphia* 
OlC/A's  purposes  for  the  workshop  were  "to  reinforce  CIP  prograia- 
matlc  concepts »  to  forge  a  level  of  coheslveness  and  unity  amoqg 
participants >  and  to  provide  reinforcement  for  the  belief  of 
Importance  of  succeeding  In  the  endeavor*^*  CIP  participants 
recalled  mainly  the  address  given  by  Dr*  Sullivan — the  founder  of 
OIC — and  the  sessions  that  dealt  with  sensitivity  training*  Many 
of  the  CIP  staff  members  who  attended  this  workshop  found  It 
"interesting"  but  "not  very  helpful*" 

Table  3 

CIP  Enrollment  and  Composition  by  Site  and  Cohort 


First  Cohort  Second  Cohort  Third  Cohort  

Enroll-    X  Actual       Enroll-    %  Actual       Enroll"*    %  Actual' 


site 

ment 

Dropouts 

ment 

Dropouts 

ment 

Dropouts 

A* 

47 

62 

52 

66 

100 

4B 

B 

54 

0 

60 

6 

119 

10 

C 

3B 

100 

50 

77 

105 

30 

D 

23 

100 

41 

100 

105 

46 

*The  LEA  in  this  site  refers  only  "actual"  dropouts  to  the 
CIP*  It  has  been  noted  that  these  youths  are  those  who  were 
attending  a  school  but  were  recently  taken  from  the  LEA  rolls  due 
to  attendance  problems*  The  "dropouts"  so  obtained  by  this  LEA 
are  considered  as  potential  dropouts  in  this  table  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  between  youths  who  were  recently  attending  a 
school  and  those  who  had  been  out  of  the  educational  system  for  at 
least  two  months  (the  U.S.  Census  definition  for  "dropout")* 
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By  July  1978,  OIC/A  had  produced  a  list  of  workshops  It  could 
put  on  for  to  the  sites>  but  the  issue  of  who  determined  what  type 
ot  technical  assistance  and  when  it  would  be  given  was  never 
formally  settled.  In  practice,  this  decision  was  often  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  sites.  Not  wanting  to  impose  on  the  local 
OlCs  or  the  CIF  staffs^  OlC/A  suggested  a  nmtber  of  workshops  to 
each  site.  Two  of  the  sites,  with  weak  CIF  leadership  and  local 
OIC  leaders  who  favored  local  autonomy^  did  not  request  technical 
assistance.  OIO/A  staff  found  that  "the  staff  at  [Site  C]  kept 
asking  for  training  in  individualized  instruction^  but  the  direc^ 
tor  never  seemed  to  find  a  time  that  was  suitable.  The  staff  also 
asked  for  training  in  team  building  and  value  clarification  but 
the  director  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary." 

The  training  gi^en  b>  OIC/A  dealt  with  issues  such  as  goal 
settings  team  building,  working  with  adolescents*  rostering, 
instrructional  and  counseling  methods*  and  relai-ions  with  the  LEA. 
OIC/A  provided  workshops  dealing  with  some  20  topics  all  togetV^er. 
Each  CIF  received  about  the  same  number  of  workshops*  though  only 
two  identical  workshops  were  provided  at  all  ClFs.  The  remaining 
topics  were  interspersed  among  the  four  CiPs  in  such  a  way  that 
eleven  workshops  were  given  only  once  and  seven  topics  were 
addressed  at  only  two  sites. 

In  evaluating  the  technical  assistance  received,  CIF  staff 
members  commented  that  OIC/A  personnel  contributed  a  great  deal  by 
observing  operations*  providing  feedback*  and  offering  workshops. 
Por  reasons  that  are  not  clear*  CIF  staff  members  have  little  or 
no  recollection  of  the  more  detailed  workshops  mentioned  above. 
The  training  and  technical  assistance  process  was  also  a  learning 
experience  for  OIC/A  and*  in  some  instances*  ttiey  used  techniques 
developed  at  one  site  when  training  another.  ?or  example*  when 
Site  A  de\reloped  a  short  but  effective  format  for  disposition 
conferences,  OIC/A  introduced  the  format  to  Sites  C  and  D- 

There  was  interaction  between  local  conditions  at  the  CIF  and 
the  site's  ability  to  use  OIC/A's  training.  For  instance*  roster- 
ing was  a  troublesome  and  time-consuming  procedure  in  all  sites. 
Vhen  Site  B  had  problems  with  rostering*  its  director  first  sought 
assistance  from  other  alternative  schools  that  did  their  own 
scheduling  manually.  After  getting  some  help  but  finding  it 
insufficient*  he  asked  OIC/A  for  assistance  in  rostering*  and 
found  the  training  most  helpful.  "After  the  training**'  he  said, 
"we  knew  more  about  rostering  than  anybody  else.*'  But  facilitat- 
ing this  process  was  the  fact  that  Site  6  admitted  students  vho 
had  already  completed  a  certain  number  of  credits  toward  gradua- 
tion. Thus,  the  number  of  different  courses  these  students  needed 
was  smaller  than  at  other  sites  where  students  had  fewer  credits. 
At  these  sites*  rostering  was  more  problematic*  and  the  technical 
assistance  from  OIC/A  was  not  perceived  as  helpful. 
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Another  ccmnon  comment  made  by  CIP  staffs  vas  that  they  would 
have  preferred  more  frequent  technical  ;.sslstance.  As  it  uas»  the 
OIC/A  visited  the  sites  on  the  average  of  once  every  tw  months^ 
which  meant  that  many  small,  day-to-day  problems  were  not  treated* 
Another  complication  was  that  in  addition  to  itc  technical  assis- 
tance and  training  role,  OIC /A  also  performed  an  auditing  role 
^,hat  would  determine  whether  t:he  program  would  be  funded  its 
second  year.  This  duality  of  role^'— the  Consultant/trainer 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  monitor /evaluator  on  the  other~caused 
both  the  local  OICs  abd  the  CIP  staffs  to  be  cautious  in  asking 
for  help  for  fear  that  admitting  the  existence  of  problems  would 
be  construed  as  an  Indication  of  poor  performance^  and  might: 
affec^  future  funding. 

The  contractors-subcontractor  relationship  between  OIC/A  and 
the  local  OICs  was  contrary  to  accepted  organizational  preroga* 
tives.  The  staff  of  OIC/A  noticed  problems  with  the  leadership 
provided  by  the  director  and  the  instructional  supervisor  at  Sites 
C  and  p.  ^We  presented  our  recocunendations  to  the  local  OIC  hut 
nothing  changed."  According  to  OIC/A  staff,  "both  sites  resiated 
interference  and  wa:ited  to  make  their  own  decisions."  In  Site  C» 
the  leadership  of  the  Incal  OIC  did  not  react  because  **they  were 
pretty  much  in  control  and  didn't:  want  outside  help."  In  Site  B» 
the  local  OIC  would  not  int:ervene  because  its  leadership  preferred 
to  "manage  by  exception"  and  t:o  have  a  *^h6nds-off  altitude'* 
vis-S-vis  its  programs.  The  OIC/A  staff  believed  that  their 
recommendations  had  had  littl;  impact  also  because  the  CIP  direc- 
tors in  those  sites  protected  themselves  by  stating  that  *^the 
OIC/A  people  don't  know  anything."  The  recommendations  made  by 
OIC/A  regarding  leadership  changes  for  Sites  C  and  D  wer^  accepted 
only  in  November  1978,  when  OIC /A  presented  preliminary  audit 
reports. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  in  Site  C  led  the  local  OIC 
to  request:  that  OIC/A  assume  direct  control  of  the  CIP  J;or  approx-* 
Imately  four  weeks.  During  this  time»  OIC/A  retrained  the  staff 
in  their  roles  and  responsibilities*  dealt  with  the  various  proce- 
dures problematic  to  the  staff,  clarified  the  relationship  between 
the  LEA  and  the  CI  t  and  helped  the  site  undertake  a  massive 
recruitment  effort*  This  intervention  constituted  the  most 
effective  display  of  OIC/A's  ability  In  providing  technical 
assistance. 

In  all,  the  training  ^nd  technical  assistance  provided  by 
OIC/A  was  available  and  usually  helpful  to  tlrC;  sites*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  neither  as  constant  nor  &s  specific  as  many 
staff  members  would  have  liked,  though  there  is  some  doubt  it 
could  have  been  under  almost  any  circumstances*  Fuirther ,  the 
perceived  dual  role  of  OIC/A  as  both  auditor  technical  assis- 
tant did  not  encourage  the  ClPs  %o  reveal  their  problems* 
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The  liaison  role  of  the  local  OIC>  Since  the  CIP  had  been 
developed  by  0IC/A>  it  was  a  natural  extension  that  OIC/A  affi- 
liates would  be  enlisted  to  provide  local  support  and  monitoring 
for  the  demonstration.  The  basic  understanding  was  that  each 
local  OIC  would  treat  the  CI?  ^s  one  of  its  programs*  This  meant 
it  would  monitor  CI?  operations »  administer  its  budget^  process 
its  requisitions,  and  provida  other  supportive  services*  There 
were»  in  addition^  rertain  other  resources  of  the  local  OICs 
that  could  facilitate  CI?  implementation^  such  as  access  to  the 
target  populatiou^  and  familiarity  with  business,  educational^  and 
government  agencies  in  the  community* 

Unquestionably^  one  reason  for  OIC/a's  reluctance  to  provide 
specific  guidelines  for  implementation  wr^s  the  realization  that 
OIC  affiliates  were  accustomed  to  running  their  own  programs . 
Intrusion  on  that  customary  autonomy  -could  easily  be  rejected. 
The  role  of  the  local  UIC  was  thus  left  to  local  discretion  aDd 
therefore  varied  according  to  the  prevailing  management  practices 
£t  each  site.  At  one  site>  the  local  OIC  made  all  budget  and 
personnel  decisions  for  the  CIP.  In  contrast »  at  another  site» 
the  CIP  director  had  total  control  over  the  CI?  budget  and 
personnel  selection.  At  the  two  other  sites»  important  decisions 
were  made  jointly  by  OIC  leadership  and  the  CI?  director. 

In  administering  the  budget,  the  local  OICs  at  two  sites  were 
reasonably  diligent  in  processing  purchase  requisitions  and 
budget  modifications  quickly.  At  the  other  two  sites  they  ham- 
pered program  operations.  These  problems  were  caused  in  part 
by  the  lack  of  efficiency  at  the  local  OICs  and  by  the  fact  that 
processing  CIP  requests  placed  an  additional  burden  on  the  pur- 
chasing and  payroll  staffs* 

Obtaining  the  necessary  materials  and  supplies  was  a  problem 
for  all  sites.  Materials  and  supplies  had  to  be  order«^d  via 
local-OIC  requisitions^  which  added  a  significant  amount  of  time 
to  the  process.  In  fact»  members  of  one  site's  staff  charged  that 
the  local  OIC  "sat  on"  requisition  orders  without  informing  the 
site  of  their  status.  A  second  factor  contributing  to  the  problem 
was  that  some  CI?  staff  mmbers  took  a  long  time  to  determine  what 
materials  and  supplies  were  necessary.  In  these  cases  a  problem 
would  have  existed  even  without  the  additional  time  required  by 
OIC  review  and  approval  of  requisitions* 

.  Another  factor  delaying  acquisition  of  some  materials 
and  supplies  was  the  local  OIC's  caution  about  exceeding  the 
budget.  To  replicate  the  CI?»  each  site  was  allocated  a  budget 
based  approximately  on  the  operating  expenses  in  the  prototype 
site  *  This  allocation  did  not  sufficiently  recognize  the  need 
for  sites  to  make  start-^up  purchases  of  such  items  as  classroom 
furniture  and  materials.      Expectations   that  significant  amounts 
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of  materials  vould  be  donated  by  the  LEAs  also  turned  out  to  be 
unrealistic.  In  only  two  sites  did  the  LEAs  contribute  any 
furniture  or  textbooks- 

The  budgets  initially  drafted  by  the  local  OICs  turned  out  to 
be  low.  Site  B  had  overspent  $20,000  by  its  l4th  utonth  of  opera- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  there  the  local  OIC  had  contributed 
$120,000  to  remodel  the  building.  The  CIP  director  estimated 
later  that  the  site  needed  $1.3  million  per  year  (more  than  tvlce 
his  budget)  to  cover  fully  all  needed  expenditures.  The  realiza- 
tion that  funds  were  limited  forced  the  local  OICs  and  the  CIP 
directors  at  all  sites  to  leave  some  important  staff  positions 
vacant,  to  limit  the  number  of  field  trips ,  to  order  fewer  in- 
structional materials,  and  in  some  instances  ^o  shift  funds  from 
significant  program  areas  (such  as  the  science  lab  funds)  to  more 
immediate  needs  (such  as  file  cabinets)  . 

At  Site  A,  the  local  OIC  considered  the  CIP  one  of  its  high- 
priority  programs  and  gave  its  director  substantial  support  in 
establishing  contact  vlth  other  community  organisations »  particu- 
larly vlth  the  LEA-  At  Site  B,  the  local  OIC  was  instrumental  in 
providing  Bands*On  experiences  to  the  interns  and  contributed  its 
own  funds  for  remodeling  the  CIP  facility.  In  the  other  sites» 
local  OIC  support  was  limited  and  access  to  community  resources 
was  achieved  mostly  by  the  individual  efforts  o£  the  CIP  staff 
members.  On  the  other  hand»  several  career  developers  and  coun- 
selors at  these  CIFs  had  worked  at  the  local  OIC  and  had  developed 
community  contacts  there. 

Altogether »  the  local  OICs  have  shown  mixed  performance  with 
respect  to  model  expectations.  There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  CIPs  led  the  local  OICs  to  be  more 
aware  of  the  need  to  help.  The  crisis  experienced  by  Site  D 
in  November  and  December  1978,  however^  when  the  CIF  had  to  be 
"reshaped"  by  OIC/A,  was  a  lesson  for  the  leadership  of  the  local 
010.  Its  executive  director  later  commented :  "We  did  not 
know  when  ve  undertook  to  have  a  CIF  that  it  vould  take  110% 
of  an  administrator's  efforts.  But  we're  committed  to  making  it 
work*"  At  Site  C,  where  OIC/A  also  identified  personnel  and 
procedural  problems,  the  board  of  the  local  OIC  realized  the  CIP 
needed  greater  supervision  and  help,  and  stated  its  commitment  to 
work  more  closely  with  OIC/A.  Prom  recent  events,  it  is  quite 
likely  the  local  OICs'  performance  will  continue  to  become  more 
functional  over  time. 


Evaluation  Activities 

The  Interagency  Agreement  between  VOL  and  jflE  refers  to  the 
"provision  of  CIP  services  to  150-200  participants  at  each  project 
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site  annually  For  evaluation  purposes^  the  agreement  stated 
that  students  at  each  site  vould  be  served  in  four  cohorts  and 
that  sufficient  numbers  would  be  recruited  for  at  least  two  of  the 
cohorts  to  form  both  treatment  and  control  groups*  At  the  time 
the  agreement  was  signed »  the  evaluation  requirements  seemed 
reasonable  to  DOL  and  DIE*  Yet  compliance  vlth  them  interfered 
significantly  vlth  implementation  efforts* 

Though  the  subcontracts  between  OIC/a  and  the  local  OICs 
stipulated  that  the  first  cohorts  would  have  150  interns  and  an 
equal  control  group »  the  first  cohort  actually  admitted  by  the 
sites  was  a  "try  out"  cohort*  The  sites  experienced  major  dif- 
ficulty finding  enough  youths  to  enter  the  program*  The  largest 
first  cohort  had  only  54  interns* 

As  the  sites  started  their  second  cohort »  which  vas  to  be  the 
first  cohort  in  the  evaluation^  more  problems  arose*  Firsts 
because  plans  called  for  testing  the  students  in  groups  of  15 » 
intern  recruits  had  to  be  told  they  would  be  "contacted  later  to 
come  to  take  a  test*"  Since  recruiting  was  slow  and  uncertain^ 
GIF  staff  members  could  not  tell  the  youth  when  the  testing  would 
occur*  Several  had  to  wait  as  long  as  four  wee^»  and  many  of 
them  lost  interest*  Attrition  rates  between  the  initial  interview 
and  testing  ranged  from  26%  to  59Z* 

Because  the  sites  were  aware  that  they  would  have  to  serve 
150^200  interns  per  year»  they  understood  the  second  cohort^ 
scheduled  for  June  1978  intake »  should  consist  of  at  least  75 
interns*  Because  recruitment  yielded  fewer  candidates  than 
expected^  the  intake  was  postponed^  and  future  interns  were 
informed  they  would  be  "told  later  when  their  classes  would 
begin*"  Interns  had  to  wait  between  one  and  14  weeks  for  news 
about  the  program  initiation*  Kot  surprisingly »  many  lost  in- 
terest  and  never  enrolled*  Site  B  lost  49Z  and  Sites  A  and 
B  about  20%  each  of  their  potential  interns  due  to  the  waiting 
time  between  testing  and  intake* 

A  third  complication  was  the  evaluation  design's  requirement 
for  experimental  and  control  groups*  It  was  difficult  enough 
for  GIF  staff  members  to  sell  a  program  to  potential  interns  who 
considered  it  risky  because  it  was  part  of  a  "demonstration 
program^"  because  it  was  perceived  as  "a  school  for  dropouts^"  and 
because  a  test  was  required  for  admission*  When  admission  was 
also  dependent  on  luck  in  being  chosen  by  lottery^  the  ClF's 
appeal  was  further  reduced*  The  sites  fought  the  idea  of  having 
control  groups  snd  concentrated  on  getting  at  least  the  numbers  of 
youth  needed  for  the  experimental  group* 

Both  local  OICs  and  GIF  staffs  became  aware  o£  the  evaluation 
requirements  only  gradually*     The  evaluation  design  was  not 
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formalized  until  May  1978*  One  local  OIC  administrator  stated: 
''At  the  time  of  the  feasibility  study,  there  was  never  an  indica-^ 
tion  of  the  numbers  to  be  served*  Had  I  known,  I  would  not  have 
contacted  just  one  LEA*"  As  the  sites  complained  to  OIC/A  of 
what  they  perceived  to  be  unreasonable  demands,  OIC/A  asked  both 
NIB  and  KMC  to  work  out  solutions  to  the  test-scheduling,  wait" 
ing-*period ,  and  control-group  problems*  One  site  started  its 
second  cohort  without  a  control  group  and ,  with  this  precedent , 
the  other  sites  followed  suit* 

The  problems  resulting  from  the  evaluation  requirements  were 
discussed  by  the  sites  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  CIP  evaluation 
advisory  panel*  Recommendations  by  panel  members  suggested  that 
'Mata  collection  for  evaluation  purposes  [mainly  testing]  should 
be  synchronized  and  coordinated  [with  CIP  staff]  to  minimize 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  implementation  of  the  program*"  The 
panel  also  recommended  that  ^'interview,  testing,  and  entry  be 
compre^fsed  into  a  minimal  period*" 

The  recommendation  for  liberalized  testing  made  by  the  panel 
was  taken  into  consideration  for  the  third  cohort,  so  testing  was 
done  on  a  demand  basis*  This  reduced  the  attrition  between 
testing  and  intake  to  7%  to  15%* 

By  November  1978,  DOL  had  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  inability  of  the  sites  to  attract  the  anticipated  number  of 
youths  and  the  failure  to  produce  control  groups  *  From  its 
perspective,  DOL  had  been  contractually  promised  control  groups* 
In  early  December,  after  examining  a  number  of  possibilities»all 
of  them  involving  a  control  group»DOL  communicated  a  decision  to 
NIB:  given  the  recruitment  difficulties,  the  sites  would  not  be 
required  to  serve  four  cohorts ;  instead,  they  would  recruit  one 
last  cohort  (the  third  for  the  sites),  to  consist  of  an  experi- 
mental group  of  90  students  and  a  control  group  of  55*  Failure  to 
meet  this  goal  would  result  in  contract  termination*  The  sites 
were  told  they  had  until  the  end  of  January  1979  to  recruit  a  last 
cohort ,  but  the  exact  number^!  were  not  communicated  until  late 
December  or  January  1978*  Daring  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  the  most  important  concern  for  the  four  CIPs  was  survi- 
val* Activities  intrinsic  to  the  program  such  as  instruction, 
counseling ,  and  the  provision  of  Hands*^On  exper  iences  came 
practically  to  a  halt  as  the  entire  staff,  atiu  in  three  sites  the 
interns  also,  put  their  efforts  into  recruiting*  Recalling  the 
recruitment  efforts,  a  staff  member  commented ,  "We  had  to  stop 
everything*  We  made  it  by  6  p*m*  that  day*  I  worked  every  night 
for  two  months*    I  spent  days  away  from  the  program*" 

Each  site  was  required  to  meet  the  90/55  criterion,  without 
regard  for  community  size*  Doing  so  was  a  particularly  difficult 
task  for  Site  C,  where  a  total  of  five  LEAs  had  to  be  canvassed. 
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and  for  Site  where  applicants  failed  the  reading  test  at  a  high 
rate*  By  January  31,  all  aitea  had  met  their  goals,  but  the  cost 
vaa  high*  Site  C  was  forced  to  admit  youth  with  few  credits 
toward-  high  school  graduation  and  without  examining  their  tran- 
scripts* Approximately  SOX  of  Site  C's  last  cohort  had  five  or 
fever  of  the  1$  credits  required  far  graduation*  This  situation 
had  a  serious  impact  on  rostering  procedures*  Instructors  had  to 
teach  a  large  variety  of  courses  to  meet  intern's  graduation 
requirements* 

Subsequently,  as  the  transcripts  of  interns  were  obtained 
from  the  feeder  achoola,  it  vas  discovered  that  the  students' 
recollections  of  the  work  they  bad  performed  did  not  match  what 
the  transcripts  stated*  Uany  transcripts  were  unclear,  internally 
inconsistent  (grades  and  credita  did  not  match),  and  out  of  date* 
In  Site  similar  problems  exiated  with  the  transcripts*  The 
greatest  impact  at  Sites  C  and  D,  however,  was  that,  since  the 
minimum-' credits  requirement  and  the  reading  cut-off  test  scores 
had  been  lowered,  many  atudents  could  not  cope  with  the  instruc-* 
tional  materiala  and  vere  difficult  to  motivate*  The  CIF  cur- 
riculum is  not  deaigned  for  studenta  at  such  low  achievement 
levels* 

The  creation  of  control  groups  did  not  initiate  the  community 
uproar  that  some  CIP  staff  members  had  feared*  Nonetheless,  it 
had  serious  repercussions*  Officials  at  the  LEAs  complained  tha\: 
lottery  results  could  place  students  out  of  both  the  program  and 
the  school  system*  The  ccmment  was  frequently  made  that  recruit- 
ing people  for  a  program  with  assurances  that  it  would  help  them 
and  then  denying  them  admisaion  was  unfair  and  cruel*  A  few 
parents  complained  of  the  use  of  their  children  as  guinea  pigs  and 
threatened  legal  suits*  The  youth  in  the  control  group  were  told 
that,  though  they  had  passed  the  test,  unfortunately  they  would 
not  be  admitted  into  the  program*  In  effect,  this  amounted  to  a 
negative  treatment*  The  evaluation  concerns  of  the  study  had  a 
aignificant  impact  on  a  numher  of  program  impla&entation  activi- 
ties* Vhile  the  primary  impact  was  on  recruitment  operations,  the 
need  to  recruit  so  intensively  robbed  time  and  effort  from  program 
activities* 


Program  Status 

Processes  discussed  to  this  point  have  been  supportive  or 
en^ling  in  nature*  Discussion  now  shifts  to  the  program  com*- 
ponents  that  make  up  the  CIF  treatmenti  the  cognitive,  career- 
oriented,  and  affective  features  of  the  CIF  that  are  conveyed 
directly  to  interns* 
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Instruction*  CIP  classes  have  from  3  to  35  students >  with  a 
modal  enrollment  of  15*  Instruction  Is  Individualized  In  the 
sense  that  Interns  proceed  at  their  own  rates  of  progress, 
but  fewer  Instructional  options  and  less  Individual  attention 
are  given  than  the  model  describes »  though  there  Is  considerable 
variation  across  sites*  The  Instructional  techniques  described 
In  the  design— problem  solving  >  role  playing »  and  small^group 
activities— are  not  as  nmch  In  use  as  expected*  Instances  of 
^ole  classes  Involved  In  the  same  activity  are  more  evident  than 
In  the  model  description*  Similarly^  the  sites  differ  In  variety 
of  learning  materials,  but  no  site  provides  the  variety  described 
In  the  model*  The  CIP's  Inadequate  budget  for  Instructional 
materials  and  the  need  to  comply  with  the  LEA  curricula  have 
contributed  to  the  use  of  few  and  rather  traditional  Instructional 
materials*  The  limited  experience  of  some  Instructors  has  also 
been  a  factor* 

The  OIC/A  learning  packet.^  are  not  being  used  as  had  been 
expected »  except  In  CCS  clashes  and »  occasionally »  In  social 
science  classes*  Instructors  have  mentioned  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  abandoning  most  of  the  learning  packets;  (a)  they  are  not 
advanced  enough  for  the  Interns  or  for  the  content  of  the  LEA 
curriculum,  (b)  they  were  too  difficult  to  read  for  some  Interns 
( the  case  of  sites  where  Interns  were  mostly  dropouts  or  vere 
reading  at  the  fourth**grade  level) »  (c)  the  packets  have  ethnic 
references  that  are  not  suitable  for  the  new  slte»  (d)  the 
Interns  consider  them  boring  unless  supplemented  by  other  mate^ 
rlals»  (e)  Instructors  feel  they  do  not  allow  for  the  development 
of  needed  skills^  and  (f)  they  are  difficult  to  reproduce  In  the 
numbers  needed*  Although  most  QIC /A-dev eloped  packets  are  not 
used»  Instructors  In  all  four  sites  have  borrowed  the  learning- 
packet  format »  which  they  find  very  appealing  because  of  Its 
"blte**sl2e  approach*"  Using  this  format^  Instructors  divide  their 
course  content  Into  several  small  unlts»  for  the  Interns  to  work 
through  one  at  a  time* 

All  CCS  classes  are  using  the  learning  packets*  Instruction 
In  these  classes  approximates  model  guidelines*  Many  Interns 
enjoy  these  classes  very  much  because  the  opportunity  to  explore 
career  choices  and  to  learn  about  jobs  Is  a  new  experience* 
Describing  how  he  liked  the  CCS»  an  intern  said; 

Just  b elng  here  has  allowed  me  to  thinks 
write  a  resume,  business  letters*  *  *  things  I 
hadn't  thought  about*  The  CCS  Is  very  valu- 
able* How  can  you  get  a  job  with  wrinkled 
pants  and  a  comb  In  your  hair?  I  always 
wondered  how  X  could  never  get  si  job*  The 
people  I  was  hanging  around  with  looked  the 
same  as  me  so  I  didn' t  tell  the  difference* 
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According  to  program  specifications,  interns  in  the  CCS  prepare 
tvo  career  reports «  These  reports  have  helped  interns  clarify 
their  understanding  of  selected  occupations*  In  consequence  some 
interns  have  become  more  committed  to  original  career  interests 
vhile  others  have  decided  to  investigate  new  fields*  In  one  site, 
the  career  reports  have  been  modified  so  the  interns  prepare  them 
In  stages,  before  aad  after  their  Hands-On  experiences*  In 
another  site,  only  one  career  report  is  required  of  interns  bcause 
of  their  low  writing  abilities* 

It  was  expected  that  &  "fused  curriculum"  (relating  academics 
to  careers]  would  be  heavily  emphasized  at  the  sites*  However, 
this  emphasis  was  observed  in  only  three  sites  and  is  occurring 
mostly  through  the  efforts  of  individual  instructors*  The  inte- 
gration of  practical  and  academic  learning  is  not  as  extensive 
as  described  in  the  model*  Bised  curricula  have  not  been  fully 
developed  because  meeting  LEA  course  requirements  has  been  diffi*' 
cult  and  instructors  have  had  little  time  to  spend  in  "fusing" 
curricula*  Instructors'  daily  routine  includes  five  to  seven 
hours  of  classes,  and  there  have  been  no  breaks  between  terms  when 
curriculum  development  could  be  pursued* 

Field  trips  have  been  made  for  both  career  and  academic 
purposes  (e«g«,  to  industrial  and  business  firms,  nearby  colleges 
and  vocational  schools]  and  for  cultural  enrichment  (museums, 
plays]*  For  several  interns,  who  reportedly  had  seldom  visited 
places  beyond  their  Immediate  neighborhood ,  the  trips  have  been 
unique  experiences*  Difficulty  in  arranging  transportation  and 
efforts  to  be  frugal  have  kept  the  sites  from  making  as  many  field 
trips  as  desired*  Career-day  seminars  were  not  observed,  but  the 
sites  all  reported  having  had  them* 

The  expected  teaching  format  in  which  an  instructor,  a 
counselor,  and  a  career  developer  share  planning  and  instruction 
for  the  CCS  has  been  generally  Implemented*  The  CCS  formats  range 
from  rotating  the  teaching  schedule  among  staff  members  to  team 
teaching*  The  design  also  describes  instructors  working  together 
in  planning  academic  instruction  so  that  skills  taught  in  one 
subject  area  can  be  reinforced  in  others*  This  kind  of  coordina- 
tion was  reported  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  not  common 
practice*  Both  the  shortage  of  time  available  for  joint  planning 
and  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  teamwork  by  the  site  leaders  are  cited 
as  causes* 

During  later  visits^  instruction  was  observed  to  have  become 
less  like  that  in  the  model  than  during  earlier  visits*  Staff 
turnover  is  a  major  factor  related  to  this  trend*  Another  factor 
appears  to  be  a  general  lack  of  systematic,  developmental,  in- 
service  training  programs «  A  third  factor  has  been  increased 
enrollment  with  the  latest  cohort-     At  one  site*  the  failure  of 
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the  p}ioCocopying  machine  made  individualizing  instruction  diffi- 
cult for  a  time* 

At  some  sites,  particularly  where  leadership  was  weak 
or  the  staff  was  divided ,  intern  attendance  has  been  low,  and 
considerable  class  cutting  has  taken  place*  In  general,  class 
attendance  has  been  more  of  a  problem  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  and 
during  public-school  vacation  periods*  Low  attendance  appears 
strongly  related  to  the  difficulty  many  interns  face  in  re- 
entering the  academic  world  *  General  program  climate  is  also 
believed  to  be  a  factor,  in  that  it  is  not  motivating  enough  to 
keep  interns  '^turned  on*^* 

Counseling*  At  all  four  sites,  interns  receive  as  much 
individual  attention  from  the  counseling  staff  as  the  model 
describes*  The  small  counselor/intern  ratio — an  average  of 
1:35 — no  doubt  contributes  to  the  frequent  attention  and  con- 
sistent follow*-up*  Counselors  and  career  developers  work  well 
together,  and  are  supportive  of  each  others'  roles*  Most  coun'^ 
selors  and  career  developers  also  play  larger  roles  than  described 
in  the  model*  Career  developers  provide  substantial  counseling 
in  the  course  of  talking  to  interns  about  jobs ,  and  counselors 
frequently  provide  the  career  developers  with  contacts  for  gen-* 
erating  l^nds^On  and  job  opportunities* 

Counselors  describe  their  day  as  "hectic,"  with  "lots  of 
discipline,  documentation,  counseling  sessions,  telephone  calls  to 
parents,  meetings  with  staff*"  In  their  opinion,  the  CIP  is  a 
"program  that  recognizes  barriers  to  learning  that  are  not  ac^ 
demic*"  They  describe  the  interns  as  youths  with  ^^non-traditional 
problems,"  which  include  pregnancy,  housing  problems ,  court 
appointments,  and  need  for  welfare  aid*  In  addition  to  academic 
and  career  counseling,  therefore,  counselors  provide  a  number  of 
critical  auxiliary  services ,  such  as  arranging  for  child  care, 
accompanying  some  interns  to  juvenile  court  to  report  on  their 
current  progress,  and  finding  part*-time  employment* 

Substantial  counseling  effort  goes  into  motivating  interns  to 
attend  classes  punctually*  Though  the  process  takes  time,  given 
the  fact  that  many  interns  come  to  the  CIP  "completely  turned  off 
by  school,"  counselors  stated  that  interns  are  making  progress  and 
that  "interns  who  missed  two  classes  a  day  have  improved  to  a 
ten^^inute  tardiness*"  Much  time  is  also  spent  going  over  in^ 
terns'  personal  files  and  transcripts  with  them*  In  the  opinion 
of  one  counselor,  this  process  is  critical  because  "some  students 
have  never  had  information  given  to  them,  shared  with  th^  or 
[they]  have  never  been  made  aware  of  time  frames  and  planning*" 
In  referring  to  her  counselor,  an  intern  who  ^'had  been  kicked  out 
of  school,"  commented:  "She  is  really  sweet*  Helps  me  a  lot  with 
real  problems  and  school  problems*    If  I  have  trouble  getting  up. 
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she'll  call  ae  up  before  It's  too  late."  Another  intern  said: 
"Counselors  are  nice.  My  counselor  has  helped  me  g«t  a  very  good 
job  at  *     I'll  be  assistant  secretary."     For  some  interns^ 

staff  concern  fo^  their  personal  situations  provides  an  important 
element  in  their  lives.  For  their  part»  counselors  report  that 
"with  thosp  students  Ivith  vhom]  ve  have  been  successful^  it  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  one-to-one  meetiiigs^  vith  one  counselor  and 
also  vith  a  career  developer." 

Interns  speak  very  highly  of  the  individual  counseling  they 
receive^  as  they  do  of  the  attention  they  get  from  the  whole 
program.  Some  interns  vere  surprised  by  the  real  concern  the 
staff  members  shov  about  them»  and»  as  they  spent  more  time  in  the 
CIP»  th^t  concern  became  more  and  more  Important  to  them*  ^*Beally 
caring  and  shoving  it"  vere  what  interns  mentioned  most  frequently 
£bout  the  difference  between  the  CIP  and  the  high  schools  they 
came  from.  This  attitude  reflects  both  the  quality  and  the  amount 
of  attention  interns  receive  from  the  CIP  staffs  In  contrast  to 
the  regular  high  schools,  where  counselors  typically  carry  case- 
loadr  of  300  or  more  students. 

Referral  to  social  service  agencies  is  extensive.  So  are 
such  activities  as  reminding  interns  of  events  and  getting  then  to 
school.  The  only  area  in  which  the  model  expectations  are  not  siet 
is  in  regard  to  home  visits  by  counselors  to  involve  and  inform 
parents.  This  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  to  recruit  interns  fcr  the  second  and  third  cohorts. 
With  a  reduction  in  recruitment  activities^  however^  home  visiting 
has  increased. 

In  two  sites^  frequent  group  counseling  is  also  being,  carried 
out  in  the  CCS  classes,  focused  on  such  career^planning  issues  as 
how  to  arrange  and  conduct  interviews  with  prospective  employers 
and  the  importance  of  keeping  appointments  on  time.  Adequate 
opportunites  for  interns  to  express  their  feelings  and  concerns 
about  the  program  are  arranged  whenever  interns  ask  for  them.  The 
CIP  staff  members  have  found  these  "rap  sessions"  to  be  a  valuable 
fe&dback  mechanism. 

There  was  some  concern  that  the  entry  of  the  last  and  largest 
cohort  of  Interns  might  affect  the  time  counselors  could  spend 
with  individual  inter ns*  This  situation  could  become  severe  at 
Site  D  where  the  counseling  team  has  fever  than  half  of  its 
members.  With  the  new  influx  of  Interns  >  the  ratio  of  counselors 
to  interns  has  increased  to  1:45  in  some  sites^  which  will  make 
such  events  as  home  visits  more  difficult  to  schedule.  Nonethe- 
less} since  recruitment  pressures  have  ceased »  counselors  are 
making  stonger  efforts  to  meet  more  often  with  individual  interns 
and  involve  parents. 
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Hands-On*  To  date »  career  developers  in  all  sites  have 
found  Hands-On  experiences  for  the  interns  in  their  first-*  or 
second-^choice  career  fields*  The  Hands*4}n  placements  have  been 
one  week  long  and  have  occurred  during  the  interns'  second  term^ 
as  Specified  by  the  design*  Hands^On  experiences  have  been 
arranged  in  many  diverse  fields^  including  secretarial  vork» 
computer  programming »  sales »  child  care»  broadcasting »  photog-* 
raphy^  and  social  services*  In  several  instances,  the  local  OICs 
have  provided  Haads-On  experiences  for  interns* 

Interns  returning  from  their  Hands-On  experiences  have 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction*  Illustrative  of  the 
react'Oa  to  the  Hands^n  Mperience  are  the  following  comments  by 
tvo  interns: 

I  had  tvo  career  choices-*- computer  programmer 
and  accountant*  For  my  first  choice  I  vent  to 
[firml  in  [city]*  I  spent  a  whole  veek  there* 
I  got  turned  on  changing  reels»  reading  cards» 
setting  up  a  printout*  I  learned  a  whole  lot* 
P^r  my  second  choice  I  went  to  QIC's  finance 
department  *  I  worked  with  records »  books » 
purchase  orders »  paid  bills »  filing*  I 
worked  there  four  full  days*  I  wrote  a  Hands* 
On  report  later  about  what  I  learned*  Now 
I  am  more  interested  in  computer  programing* 

I  had  two  choices*~special  education  for 
the  deaf  and  freelance  photographer*  I  had 
my  first  choice  all ^ady*     Instead  of  having 

a  week  period  I  go  one  day  a  week  to   

School  for  the  Deaf*  I  observe  what  teachers 
do  with  deaf  children  compared  to  regular 
teachers*  I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  teachers*  They  said  nheir  job  is  diffi* 
cult  but  rewarding*  I  volunteer  in  a  kinder- 
garten class*  It  has  been  a  meaningful 
experience*  The  teachers  told  me  it  wouldn't 
[make  sense  to]  pay  for  five  years  of  college 
if  I  wasn^t  sure  that's  what  I  wanted  to  do* 
I'm  sure  now  even  more  that  this  is  what  I 
want  to  doM  Without  the  Rands-On  experience  I 
probably  would  have  not  known  very  clearly  how 
to  go  about  it* 

Some  difficulties  have  affected  the  Hands-On  component* 
Two  sites  experienced  problems  related  to  transportation  and 
lunch  costs  because  of  the  distance  to  work  sites^  Consequently^ 
intern  attendance  at  some  working  sites  has  been  low*  Other 
difficulties  resulted  from  the  confid^tial  nature  of  some  occu*- 
pations^  ^ the  scarcity   of  Hands*4}n  opportunities  in  some  career 
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fields  (e^g*,  mortuary  science,  medical  areas,  auto  mechanics, 
police,  and  airline  stewarding  services]  ,  and  soine  negative 
employer  reactions  to  the  prospect  of  dealing  with  "dropouts*" 
These  difficulties  have  precluded  always  obtaining  first-choice 
Uands-On  experiences  at  two  sites;  nevertheless,  suitable  HandsH)n 
assignments  have  be«n  arranged  for  all  interns* 

The  sites  are  apprehensive  about  obtaining  the  necessary 
number  o£  Hands-On  opportunities  now  that  the  CXP  enrollment  has 
attained  its  highest  point*  In  developing  the  inventory  of 
placements  for  the  HandsH)n  experience,  the  career  developers  have 
reliec2  almost  exclusively  on  rheir  own  or  fellow  staff  members' 
personal  contacts,  gained  in  several  cases  during  employment  at 
the  local  OIC*  The  anticipated  role  of  the  Advisory  Council  In 
providing  leads  ;to  potential  Hands  On  providers  has  not  yet 
materialized*  The  major  test  for  the  dPs'  ability  to  provide 
Hands-On  experiences  will  occur  in  the  months  of  September  M 
Decembei^  1979,  as  a  large  number  of  interns  will  then  be  reaching 
this  stag^  of  the  program* 

Intern  assessment*  Intern  assessment  is  a  major  activity  at 
all  sites  *  Diagnosis  of  interns'  learning  needs  was  performed 
Shortly  after  Intake  for  all  interns  in  all  sites*  In  general, 
however ,  the  assessment  procedures  were  not  as  formal  es  those 
described  in  the  model*  In  only  one  site  has  the  assessment 
procedure  inclutlE^J  a  presentation  to  interns'  parents,  and  in  only 
two  sites  have  there  been  in-depth  discussions  of  the  assessment 
results  and  their  implications  with  interns  themselves.  These 
were  held  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  not  at  midterm* 

Disposit^.on  conferences  are  held  at  three  sites  at  least 
biweekly,  although  recruitment  pressures  caused  a  hiatus  at  one 
site*  Staff  members  report  they  ar^  very  pleased  with  the  results 
ot  these  conferences*  Kot  only  do  they  benefit  from  hearing 
others'  perceptions  of  interns,  but  they  feel  the  interventions 
planned  in  the  conferences  have  ik:ade  considerable  differences  in 
interns'  behavior  and  progress*  Tie  disposition  conferences  have 
also  provided  the  sites  with  new  avenues  for  staff  communication* 

Procedures  for  holding  disposition  conferences  vary  from  site 
to  site*  In  three  of  the  replication  sites  these  conferences  are 
held  on  a  regulai  basis,  using  locally  developed  procedures*  At 
one  of  the  three  sites,  during  the  time  period  when  recruitment 
pressures  were  strongly  felt,  the  conferences  were  limited  to 
interns  who  had  problems.  At  the  site  where  disposition  confer- 
ences were  not  being  conducted  until  recently,  they  are  now  being 
instituted,  using  the  procedures  developed  in  one  of  the  other 
sites  and  transmitted  by  OIC/A* 

Program  clliqate.  The  climate  of  the  CIP  has  been  highly 
reactive  to  implementation  problems  such  as  ambiguous  relations 
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vlth  the  LHAs  and  teachers'  unions  and  recruitment  pressures. 
Bt^cause  of  this  susceptibility,  program  climate  has  fluctuated 
throughout  the  demonstration.  Various  subclimates  at  the  sites 
correspond  to  subgroups  in  the  program~old  interns,  new  interns, 
dropouts,  new  staff ,  old  staff,  counselors,  instructors,  and  so 
on.  However;  two  general  categories  are  predominant :  intern 
climate  and  staff  climate. 

At  Site  A,  the  staff  climate  began  at  a  high  point.  Morale 
was  high  and  staff  members  were  enthusiastic.  However,  staff 
salaries  vere  much  lower  th^n  in  the  public  schools,  and  an 
austerity  budget  led  to  a  policy  of  no  raises — for  either  merit  or 
cost  of  living.  This  p^^licy,  coupled  with  ^weak**  management, 
infighting,  and  constant  intrusions  by  evaluators  soon  contributed 
to  high  staff  dissatisfaction,  absences,  and  turnover.  Staff 
climate  deteriorated* 

Recently,  however ,  staff  spirit  has  been  "rekindled 
Changes  in  administrative  'personnel  and  greater  local-OIC  support 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the  staff  redirection.  Through 
minor  conflicts  remain,  including  fears  that  the  management  vlll 
use  scapegoat  techniques  to  remove  middle  management  personnel, 
preliminary  indications  suggest  morale  vlll  continue  to  Improve. 

Intern  climate  at  Site  A  has  paralleled  staff  climal'e»hegiQ- 
n5ng  at  a  reasonably  high  point  and  progressively  declining*  High 
staff  turnover  detracted  from  program  continuity.  Mo.'^t  interns 
report  coming  to  school  to  see  specific  Inst  rue  tor  f?,  an<l  high 
staff  turnover  or  absenteeism  (often  interpreted  by  interns  as 
forms  of  "not  caring**)  decrease  interns'  motivation  to  attend 
regularly.  Although  many  ^f  the  staff-level  problems  have  been 
resolved,  the  effect  on  the  interns  remains*  In  addition,  new 
dress  code  and  attendance  policies  have  been  Instituted,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  interns*  There  was  talk  among  interns  of  boycotting 
the  program  in  protest,  but  the  boycott  did  not  materialize. 

Interns  are  "more  complacent  here,"  than  in  other  communis 
ties»  according  to  administrators,  instructors,  counselors,  and 
interns  themselves.  Many  interns  report  satisfaction  vlth  their 
jobs,  social  relationships,  and  overall  situations.  Also,  interns 
are  aware  that  they  don't  have  to  dress  according  to  convention  to 
get  a  job.  Many  already  have  jobs*  The  principal  of  one  of  the 
feeder  schools  wears  a  hat  and  shorts  in  the  high  school.  There- 
fore, the  interns  believe  the  new  dress  code  rules  are  ^arbitrary 
and  irrelevant."  Although  the  interns  were  indignant  about  the 
new  policies,  few  became  involved  in  discussion  about  or  attempts 
to  alter  the  dress  code  during  student  council  meetings,  giving 
credence  to  the  charge  of  complacency. 

Stabilization  of  the  staff-level  climate  should  remedy  many 
of  the  current  problems.     In  that  event,  the  climate  at  Site  A 
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will  again  approximate  the  climate  attained  in  the  early  months 
but  it  will  tak«£  conscientious  effort*  Counselors  report  they 
must  use  more  motivational  techniques^  for  more  interns^  more  of 
th*i  time  than  reported  for  the  v-Jototype  CIP* 

The  stafi'  climate  Rt  Site  B  has  remained  relatively  positive 
throughout  the  demonstration*  Hlnor  hostilities  and  personality 
clashes  exists  but  they  do  not  signif icantly  affect  program 
operation*  The  director  is  often  referred  to  as  a  dictatorial 
figure  by  interns  and  a  few  staff  members;  however  his  ability  to 
run  the  program  is  respected  by  the  majority  of  the  staff  and 
interns^  and  most  of  these  remarks  are  tongue-in-cheek  and  fondly 
delivered* 

The  intern  climate  was  extremely  positive  during  the  early 
months  of  the  demonstration*  Interns  ver«£  enthusiastic  about 
learning  and  supportive  towards  other  interns*  Thils  climate  was 
temporarily  interrupted  when  the  last  cohort  entered  the  program 
and  the  building  became  crowded*  The  site  req^uired  expansion 
to  accommodate  the  new  interns^  so  a  second  building  was  secured* 
Though  this  tempted  interns  to  cut  classes  or  roam  in  the  streets 
while  passing  between  buildings^  most  of  this  behavior  was  reduced 
by  strictly  enforcing  existing  rules*  The  climate  has  improved 
considerably  since  that  period »  and  interns  rate  Site  B  highly  for 
its  supportive^  caring^  and  productive  atmosphere* 

At  Site  C  the  staff  climate  had  been  characterized  by  con- 
flict»  confusion^  and  disillusionment  until  recently*  Interper- 
sonal communication  problems  had  been  extensive  throughout  the 
staffs  reflecting  serious  leadersip  deficiencies*  The  morale 
of  the  staff  was  given  a  temporary  boost  in  mid**l978  whea  the 
local  OIC  executivo  director  intervened  to  monitor  and  train 
the  original  director  and  to  direct  recruitment  efforts*  However^ 
the  original  director  was  reinstated  and  the  same  destructive 
patterns  of  behavior  re**emerged*  Finally^  the  original  director 
was  removed*  An  interim  director  began  a  process  of  revitaliza*^ 
tion  within  the  staffs  and  a  new  permanent  director  was  appointed 
over*  Though  the  new  director  has  serious  problems  to  deal  with» 
staff  response  so  far  has  been  encouraging  and  major  improvements 
have  been  effected* 

Concomittently^  the  intern  climate  in  Site  C  has  been  far 
from  the  spirit  of  the  prototype*  Large  numbers  of  interns 
customarily  loitered  in  the  halls  during  class  hours*  Alterca- 
tions periodically  occurred  in  and  around  the  building  and  many 
interns  complained  about  the  staff*  One  intern  said  she  was 
really  hurt  when  told>  "You  don't  have  the  stuff  to  make  it  in  an 
accounting  program  in  college*"  A  few  interns  have  complained 
about  not  receiving  the  credits  from  the  CIP  that  they  antici- 
pated*   This  situation  has  improved  since  the  installation  of  the 
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new  director*  The  new  director  ha£  developed  a  streastlined  ^cid 
more  accurate  method  for  analysing  incoming  tran^  ctipts  and 
roster ing  interns*  In  addition ,  7he  has  pushed  the  concept  of 
personal  accountability  for  all  *neabers  of  the  progi**-**  The 
director  was  very  concerned  about  the  large  number  o£  dti:dents 
hangivig  around  in  the  hallfi^  or  the  .steps »  and  in  the  lounge^  so 
she  has  initiated  actions  to  involve  instructors  and  other  staff 
members  in  enforcing  class  attendance*  Overall^  the  new  director 
appears  to  be  creating  substantial  changes  in  the  program  opera- 
tion and  climate* 

The  staff  climate  at  Site  1)  kss  fluctuated  dramatically  from 
committed  and  enthusiastic^  to  alienated  and  demoralized,  to  the 
present  state  of  cooperative  and  committed  once  again-^  Signifi* 
cant  difficulties  at  the  site  during  the  first  year  eroded  the 
morale  of  the  staff*  The  local  CIC  was  considered  "non-support- 
ive the  director  was  considered  aloof  from  program  concernSf 
and  the  instructional  supervisor  was  viewed  as  harassing* 

The  replacement  of  the  director  and  the  instructional  super- 
visor in  late  1978  improved  staff  morale  Immediately*  "On'f^taft 
member  said  it  was  as  if  "a  yoke  had  been  lifted  from  our  shoul** 
ders*"  The  new  director  has  been  positively  receive<^*  Staff 
members  have  described  her  as  a  "competent  administrator  ^  id 
educator**  *  *  Interns  and  staff  members  ccn  and  do  respect  and 
trust  her*  *  *  *  [The  direc;^  Jr's]  leadership  can  help  make  the 
site]  first  class**' 

Intern  morale  at  this  site  has  paralleled  the  staff  morale 
with  some  time  lag*  During  the  first  site  visits »  significant 
differences  between  "serious"  and  ^' immature^'  interns  were  ob<^ 
served^  but  everyone  appeared  to  **get  along  with  one  another*" 
Few  rules  were  adhered  to  or  enforced »  but  a  warm  and  friendly 
rapport  existed  among  interns  and  between  interns  and  staff 
memtiers*  Thus»  though  the  climate  was  accepting  and  friendly,  it 
*did  not  resemble  the  prototypical  climate  because  it  was  not 
balanced — "it  was  caring  but  not  firm*'* 

Morale  at  Site  D  suffered  a  serious  setback  immediately 
preceding  and  during  tiie  recruiting  crisis*  Staff  had  already 
become  disenchanted  with  the  administration  and  the  local  OIC^  and 
staff  absences  or  early  departures  were  frequent*  Interns  inter- 
preted this  It  as  a  form  of  not  caring*  This  was  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  heat  in  the  buildings  which  resulted  in  the 
CIP  being  closed  for  a  period  because  It  was  simply  too  cold 
to  hold  classes*  The  lack  of  heat  ard  winter  vacation  broke  the 
continuity  of  the  program  and  further  lowered  Interns'  morale* 
During  the  recruiting  crisis  OIC/A  intervened ,  replacing  staff 
members  and  initiating  a  media  ''blitz*"  The  overall  effect  was 
positive,  though  the  confusion  created  for  the  interns  had  reper- 
cussions*    The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  rules  concerning 
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attendance  and  suitable  attire  has  produced  a  marked  change  in 
the  in  terns '  attitudes  and  appearance .  Only  one  or  two  interns 
continue  to  vear  clothing  characteristic  of  the  ''street  culture." 
Older  interns  (second^cohort  i^tterns)  vho  were  originally  less 
serious  about  the  program  now  defend  and  enforce  program  rules. 

Overall,  the  intern  climate  has  improved  since  the  early  and 
middle  months  of  operation*  Interns  continue  to  be  as  friendly 
and  open  as  before  and  their  attitudes  toward  careers^  school^  and 
social  norms  have  become  more  mature.  The  site  climate  as  a  i^ole 
is  "caring  and  firm"  and  now  closely  approximates  the  climate 
reported  for  the  prototype. 

Despite  the  fluctuations  in  program  climate,  most  interns 
find  the  program  to  be  unique  in  the  care  and  individualized 
attention  they  receive  from  staff*  Host  significantly,  they  find 
the  CIP  to  be  "a  lot  better"  than  their  old  high  schools,  espe- 
cially in  its  supportiveness  and  small  size.  Representative 
comments  from  interns  in  the  various  sites  illustrate  this. 

We  are  all  together  here  as  one  body  and 
all  one  group .  We  all  is  friends  together  * 
We're  mostly  like  family  here. . . .  It's 
like  our  own  little  community  here  you  know* 

They  check  out  and  see  where  your  uxnd  is 
at,  you  know.  Try  to  see  i^ere  your  head  is 
at. * .  and  they  give  you  a  lot  of  advice  * 
Everybody  is  interested »  you  know. . *.  They 
can  deal  with  people  now  better  than  the 
public  schools^  'cause  some  of  them  have  been 
where  we  going  and  where  we  are  trying  to  get 
to.  So  they  can  deal  with  us  better.  It's 
alright* 

I   think  CIP   is  alright,   you  get  more  free- 
dom. 

If  this  place  was  to  cloae  there  is  no  way 
I'm  tellin'  you>  ain't  no  way  I'd  be  goin' 
back  to  the  high  school*  I'd  be  just  hang- 
in'   out  again>   gettin'   back  with    and 

  and  gettin'   back  in  to  my  old  ways , 

you  know. 


Impl«nentation  Results 

After  18  months  of  operations^  the  sites  have  implemented 
most  program  components »  even  though  their  degree  of  congruency 
with  model  descriptions  varies* 
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In  general »  implementation  of  enabling  componts  has  been 
laborious  and  time  consuming*  Personnel  to  staff  the  programs 
and  resources  to  operate  th^  have  been  procured;  relationships 
with  liEAs  took  months  to  develops  but  now  school  authorities 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  CIP  and  are>  in  all  sites>  very 
supportive*  Community  relations  need  to  be  strengthened »  but 
efforts  to  set  up  Advisory  Councils  were  intensified  following  the 
intake  of  the  third  cohort  ^nd  the  Councils'  contributions  should 
show  effects  in  the  near  future* 

Staff  roles  have  been  fully  implemented  by  counselors  and 
career  developers*  Instructors  understand  the  need  to  provide 
individualized  instruction  and  a  fused  curriculum^  but  have  not 
yet  completely  succeeded**- as  a  group*-*in  doing  so*  Ambiguity 
about  supervisory  roles  and  operating  procedures  has  required 
strong  guidance  and  initiative  by  the  site  directors  and  inter- 
mediate leaders*  In  two  sites,  these  personnel  have  met  most 
administrative  and  coordinating  responsibilities^  but  two  sites 
developed  serious  leadership  problems  that  were  not  resolved  until 
after  about  a  year  of  operation*  The  local  OICs  interpreted  their 
roles  in  the  implementation  process  variously*  CIP  autonomy  has 
not  been  as  great  as  the  design  calls  for  until  recently*  How^ 
^^"Tt  this  issue  is  now  generally  resolved* 

The  sites  have  attained  generally  high  fidelity  to  the 
design  in  regard  to  counseling,  the  Hands-On»  and  intern  experi- 
ence  of  program  climate*  Interns  have  received  frequent  personal 
counseling  and  been  referred  to  auxiliary  services »  particularly 
child  care »  as  needed*  Most  interns  have  received  Hands-*On 
assignments  in  their  two  selected  career  fields,  and  have  found 
these  experiences  useful  and  enjoyable*  Instruction^  though 
outstanding  in  some  cases »  is  less  varied  than  described  in  the 
model*  Assessment  procedures  are  not»  in  most  cases »  as  formal  as 
the  model  describes  and  do  not  usually  involve  parents  exten^ 
sively*  At  the  same  time,  they  do  appear  to  be  accomplishing 
their  functions »  especially  in  initial  diagnosis  and  the  disposi- 
tion conferences  *  Staff  members'  exper  ience  of  the  program 
climate  has  not  been  as  positive  as  the  model  indicates  is  appro- 
priate* However^  the  interns  perceive  the  treatment  they  receive 
in  the  CIP  as  far  superior  to  that  in  the  schools  they  previously 
attended*  In  general^  the  current  status  of  the  treatment  given 
to  the  interns  is  remarkable  considering  the  many  obstacles  faced 
by  the  CIPs  in  their  early  stages* 
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Vll*    FURTHER  PIIJDIKGS  AND  DISCUSSION 


A  central  focus  of  this  study  is  the  of  extent  to  which 
the  nev  CIPs  are  able  to  retain  the  objectives  and  practices  of 
the  prototype*  The  description  of  events  in  Chapter  VI  shows  a 
harried  and  tmstable  existence  for  the  CIPs«  It  also  shows  that 
despite  considerable  difficulties  in  the  attainment  of  essential 
"enabling"  components,  most  CIPs  had — after  18  inonths  of  opera- 
tion"attained  a  satisfactory  level  of  iiQplementation* 


Does  the  Program  Remain  the  Same? 

The  process  of  implementation  brought  about  a  series  of 
changes  from  the  CIP  prototype*  The  issue  of  change  is  complex* 
There  is  a  prevalent  view  among  experts  in  the  field  of  dissemi- 
nation that  total  fidelity  to  a  model  is  seldom  possible*  In 
fact»  innovations  which  "take  hold"  are  usually  characterized  by 
significant  changes  from  the  original  prescriptions* 

Changes »  defined  as  departures  from  the  CIP  design^  could 
have  been  manifested  in  five  areas: 

•  departures  from  pursuing  CIP  objectives^ 

•  departures  from  model  specifications  regarding  basic 
input St 

•  departures  from  model  specifications  regarding  organiaa" 
tlnnal  Procedures, 

•  departures   in   attaining   "treatment"  features  in  the 
design;  and 

•  departures  in  accomplishing  program  objectives* 
(Assessment  in  this  area  involves  the  measurement  of 
student  outcomes  and  is  dealt  with  in  separate  reports; 
see  Tallmadge  b  Lam,  1979*) 

In  assessing  changes »  it  is  crucial  to  identify  their 
sources,  since  the  feasibility  of  program  implementation  is 
related  to  the  ability  to  achieve  key  functions*  If  imp lemen tors 
cannot  control  or  influence  program  changes^  the  advisability  of 
dissemination  is  called  into  question*  Another  consideration  in 
the  assessment  of  changes  relates  to  the  time  at  which  observa-^^ 
tions  are  made*  There  is  agreement  among  students  of  the  inno-* 
vation  process  that  a  new  program  takes  some  time  to  become 
stable*  While  the  state  of  the  art  does  not  allow  the  prescript* 
tion  of  a   specific  period  for  program  *%aturation»**  a  rule  of 
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thumb,  judging  by  the  time  allotted  to  most  educational  progrdms 
before  evaluating  them,  has  been  two  to  three  years* 

The  new  CIFs  have  remained  commit  ted  to  their  original 
objectives*  This  commitment  is  evident  in  day-to'-day  site  opera- 
tions* The  emphasis  on  providing  a  career-oriented  education  is 
seen  in  the  daily  CCS  and  the  Hands^On  experience*  The  attempt  to 
improve  basic  skills  is  reflected  in  instructors'  efforts  to 
meet  intern's  needs  in  the  core  subjects  of  English,  reading,  and 
math*  The  objective  of  school  retention  is  demonstrated  by 
frequent  personal  counseling,  provision  of  auxiliary  services  to 
the  interns,  and  the  overall  caring  atmosphere  at  the  CIF* 
Likewise,  the  objective  of  facilitating  the  transition  from  school 
to  work  is  manifested  by  the  provision  of  career-oriented  experi- 
ences and  the  assis  t  ance  given  to  in  terns  in  j  ob  placemen  t  or 
admission   to  post- secondary  instititut ions  upon  graduation* 

The  maintenance  of  a  commitment  to  the  program  objectives  is 
no  minor  achievement*  Studies  of  innovation  have  frequently 
reported  that  initial  program  goals  are  watered  down  or  forgotten 
as  time  goes  by*  In  the  case  of  the  CIF,  two  factors  emerge  as 
powerful  determinants  of  this  retention  of  program  objf stives* 
First,  the  fact  that  the  CIF  is  a  totally  new 'program  precluded 
the  emergence  of  such  internal  forces  as  staff  resistance  to 
change,  bureaucratic  obstructionism,  or  lack  of  top  management 
support*  Second,  the  ideology  of  OIC/A  was  transmitted  to  staff 
through  the  start-up  and  in-service  training  on  the  philosoph- 
ical and  affective  aspects  of  the  program*  The  ideology  was^also 
transmitted  by  staff  members  who  subscribe  to  the  OIC  philosophy* 
Approximately  30%  of  the  CIF  staff  in  each  site  had  worked  for  OIC 
prior  to  coming  to  the  CIF*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
presence  of  these  individuals  accounted  to  a  significant  extent 
for  the  '^caring"  and  "self-help"  norms  in  the  CIFs*  In  addition, 
these  s taf f  members  served  as  effective  role  models  for  the 
interns  and  acted  as  the  main  conveyors  of  "high  expectations"  for 
them* 

In  r^ard  to  CIF  practices,  differences  from  the  prototype 
have  emerged  in  inputs,  organizational  procedures,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  anticipated  "treatment"  components*  Three  main  types  of 
changes  have  been  identified: 

*  Changes  were  initiated  by  staff  in  order  to  improve 
the  program  design  or  accommodate  program  features  to 
the  contexts  in  which  the  program  operated*  These  are 
called  intentional  changes* 


EBCE,  one  of  the  largest  cases  of  educational  innovation  and 
one  that  has  been  thoroughly  researched,  was  evaluated  after  three 
years  of  implementation* 
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•  Modifications  resulted  from  unanticipated  events  or  condi^ 
tions  that  forced  a  site  to  do  something  differently. 
These  are  called  unintended  changes. 

•  Differences  from  the  prototype  are  also  evident  that  do 
not  reflect  either  intentional  or  unintended  changes,  but 
are  rather  products  of  their  stage  of  development.  These 
are  considered  developmental  differences. 

Intentional  Changes 

Departures  from  model  guidelines  resulting  from  formal  or 
conscious  decisions  by  local  GIF  staff  members  or  the  local 
OIC  leadership  had  tvo  sources,  both  reflecting  local  intentions 
to  facilitate  implementation: 

•  preferences  stated  by  staff 

•  accoaiiDoda tions  to  the  LEAs  and  teachers'  associations 

Changes  due  to  staff  Preferences.  These  changes  were  a 
combination  of  position  and  role  changes^  modifications  of  certain 
organizational  procedures,  and  alterations  to  the  ''treatment" 
components  of  the  program.  Overall^  Intentional  changes  due  to 
GIF  or  local  OIC  staff  preferences  varied  across  sites,  except 
those  affecting  the  use  of  the  OIC/A-developed  instructional 
materials. 

At  one  site,  the  GIF  director's  realization* that  his  counsel- 
ing department  did  not  include  certified  personnel  led  him  to 
create  two  sub-units  (one  for  counseling  and  one  for  career 
development]  and  to  appoint  a  "team  leader"  to  each.  He  believed 
that  by  substituting  the  title  "team  leader"  for  "counselor** 
he  could  avoid  having  the  teachers'  union  or  the  LEA  question  the 
lack  of  certification.  At  two  sites  there  was  no  curriculum 
liaison/learning  resource  crater  specialist.  One  GIF  director 
thought  the  role  of  curriculum  liaison  was  being  adequately  filled 
by  the  instructional  supervisor,  the  other  felt  the  learning 
resource  center  did  not  require  a  full-time  staff  member.  At 
one  of  these  sites,  the  director  reasoned  that  it  would  be  more 
effective  to  have  learning  resources  in  each  clas^^room  rather  than 
all  together  in  one  central  location. 

Another  change  affecting  roles  was  the  appointment  of  a 
program  manager  at  one  of  the  GIFs  to  maintain  the  organizational 
structure  common  to  all  the  programs  of  the  local  OIG.  The 
creation  of  this  position  resulted  in  the  director  and  the  program 
manager  sharing  (in  an  ambiguously  defined  manner]  the  roles  of 
the  instructional  supervisor  and  the  school  coordinator. 
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CIP  staff  members  at  one  site  changed  the  format  of  the 
disposition  conference  so  that  instead  of  being  held  every  tvo 
veeks  and  including  review  of  about  IS  interns,  it  was  held  weekly 
and  encompassed  review  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  format  was 
simplified  and  incorporated  a  decision  procedure  that  appointed 
either  an  l^'^tructor  or  a  counselor  to  do  any  necessary  follow-up 
on  each  intern's  case.  At  the  same  site,  counseling  was  organised 
on  a  team  basis,  with  each  team  of  a  teacher,  a  counselor,  and  a 
career  developer  responsible  for  30-^35  interns.  It  was  felt  that 
in  this  way  the  counselor  would  have  an  opportunity  to  interact 
closely  with  an  instructor  and  a  career  developer  so  that  iterns' 
academic,  personal,  and  career  needs  would  be  coordinated. 

At  two  sites,  formats  for  Career  Development  Flans  were 
simplified  and  modified  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  and  review 
of  data.  Other  procedures  included  the  development  of  formats 
that  allow  the  staff  to  conduct  intaice  interviews  more  efficiently 
snd  compute  more  easily  the  courses  taken  and  credits  earned  by 
the  interns. 

The  major  instances  of  intentional  caange  caused  by  staff 
preferences  have  been  those  affecting  use  of  the  learning  packets 
developed  by  OIC/A.  Although  OlC/A  described  the  packets  as 
essential  to  a  fused  curriculum,  the  sites  have  gradually  aban** 
doned  their  use.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter  this  change 
had  a  variety  of  causes.  For  instance,  one  site  felt  the  packets 
did  not  adequately  reflect  the  ethnic  diversity  or  the  economic 
activity  of  the  community*  However,  all  sites  have  adopted  the 
learn ing'packet  format,  thus  allowing  instructors  to  present  a 
small  amount  of  new  material  at  a  time  and  permitting  interns  to 
progress  at  their  own  pace.  In  almost  all  cases  these  new  learnr^ 
ing  packets  are  used  in  conjunction  with  textbooks. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  only  course  in  which 
the  learning  packets  developed  by  OIC/A  are  used  consistently  is 
the  CCS.  Here,  the  innovative  nature  of  the  course  and  the  fact 
that  few  teachers  had  **career**  knowledge  have  encouraged  retention 
of  the  original  materials.  Over  time,  instructors  have  added  nev 
materials  to  this  course,  but  they  have  not  replaced  the  learning 
packets. 

Changes  to  accommodate  the  LEA  or  the  teachers'  association. 
Changes  in  this  category  occurred  at  all  sites.  At  one  site,  the 
LEA  response  to  the  CIF  was  to  incorporate  it  into  the  systGa 
by  making  it  an  additional  alternative  high  school,  even  though  it 
was  not  funded  by  the  LEA-  This  decision  brought  with  it  the 
appointment  of  two  LEA  curriculum  consultants  and  one  clerk 
charged  with  monitoring  the  CIF  curriculum  and  maintaining  records 
of  grades  and  attendance.  At  another  site,  an  LEA  condition  for 
cooperation  with  the  CIF  produced  a  change  in  the  type  of  intern 
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recruited*  The  feeder^school  principal  insisted  that  CIP  recruit* 
ittg  efforts  focus  on  potential  dropouts*  In  response  to  these 
conditions,  the  CIP  directors  in  these  two  sites  decided  not  to 
appoint  a  school  coordinator*  It  was  assumed  that  the  duties  of 
the  position  (seeking  referrals^  obtaining  transcripts,  and 
keeping  records]  would  be  shared  more  or  less  equally  by  the  LEAs 
and  the  CIPs* 

At  two  sites»  the  teachers'  associations  demanded  that  the 
CIPs  hire  a  certain  proportion  of  union  teachers*  At  one  site» 
three  union  staff  members  were  hired*  In  the  other  site^  the 
CIP/teachers'  association  agreement  vas  not  enforced »  but  the 
union' s  antagonism  toward  the  principal  of  the  selected  feeder 
school  forced  the  CIP  to  deal  with  another  school  in  a  different 
section  of  the  city* 


Unintended  Changes 

These  changes,  which  were  beyond  the  CIPs'  staffs'  control^ 
derived  from  five  main  sources; 

•  community  characteristics  such  as  size,   economic  condi^ 
tions»  and  performance  of  the  school  system 

start^-up  pressures 

•  inefficient  CIP  leadership  performance 

•  evaluation  design  requirements 

•  sites'  anxiety  about  model  specifications 

Community  characteristics*  In  the  case  of  the  small  site» 
'enrollment  pressures  led  to  levering  entry  requirements  so  as  to 
be  able  to  recruit  more  students*  Thus»  approximately  30%  of  its 
third  cohort  interns  had  five  or  fewer  credits  accumulated  toward 
high  school  graduation*  At  another  site,  where  general  high 
school  achievement  vas  lower  than  the  national  average  and  where 
employment  opportunities  and  other  federal  programs  competed 
for  the  youths'  attention^  entrance  requirements  for  reading  were 
lowered  to  a  fourth*-grade  level*  The  admission  of  youths  wbo  did 
not  meet  the  criginal  admission  criteria  added  to  staff  workloads 
as  additional  courses  hsd  to  be  offered^  increased  counseling 
became  necessary »  and  a  number  of  auxiliary  services  had  to  be 
provided*  Other  effects  of.  community  characteristics  included 
prolonged  negotiations  between  the  LEAs  and  the  CIPs  in  the  two 
sites  where  the  LEAs  had  no  experience  dealing  with  alternative 
high  schools,  and  increased  recruitment  difficulties  in  two  sites 
where  massive  work^-oriented  federal  programs  competed  with  the  CIP 
for  participants* 
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Start-uP  Pressures*  The  need  to  start  program  operations  as* 
soon  as  possible  led  to  hiring  personnel  who  did  not  meet  all  of 
the  instructor  and  counselor  qualifications  required  by  the  LEA  at 
two  sites*  As  a  result,  several  staff  members  had  to  expend  time 
and  energy  obtaining  the  required  credentials,  which  lessened 
their  effectiveness  in  their  CIP  role*  The  short  start-up  period 
was  not  the  only  factor  leading  to  discrepancies-  between  LEA  and 
OIC/a  staffing  criteria  and  the  qualifications  of  the  staffs 
actually  hired*  CIP  salaries  were  based  on  OIC  pay  scales,  which 
are  significantly  lower  than  LBA  scales  *  Thus ,  many  qualified 
educators  simply  were  not  interested  in  vorking  at  a  CIP*  The 
same,  issue  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  CIPs  to  retain  some  of 
their  more  highly  qualified  staff  members  *  Other  differences 
between  the  CIPs  in  the  replication  sites  and  the  prototype 
that  were  influenced  by,  if  not  directly  caused  by,  start-up 
pressures  include  incomplete  curriculum  development ,  lack  of 
on^goiag  in-service  training  programs,  the  immaturity  of  program 
climate,  and  lower^than^ expected  staff  morale* 

Inefficient  CIP  leadership  Performance*  The  .  dysfunctional 
performance  of  so*  ^  CIP  directors  and  instructional  supervisors 
created  departures  from  the  model  in  the  execution  of  several 
organizational  procedures*  Role  confusion  and  staff  divisiveness 
emerged,  affecting  the  overall  climate  of  the  CIP*  As  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  ineffective  performance  of  these  key 
CIP  staff  members  was  a  result  of  their  inexperience  with  educa-^ 
tional  programs  and  their  limited  managerial  abilities  for  the 
positions  they  held*  These  administrators  were  replaced  between 
December  1978  and  May  1979;  the  new  leaders  brought  significant 
changes  at  two  sites  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  similar  devel^ 
opment  will  occur  at  the  other  site* 

Evaluation  design  requirements*  The  evaluation  design 
created  recruitment  pressures  to  meet  experimental  and  control 
quotas  and  indecision  as  to  the  beginning  dates  for  program 
cohorts*  Evaluation  design  requirements  also  affected  certain 
organizational  procedures  and  attainment  of  ^'treatment"  features, 
because  the  time  given  to  recruitment  had  to  be  taken  from  other 
tasks*  Involved  in  recruitment,  the  staff  had  little  time  to 
spend  in  holding  disposition  conferences  or  making  home  visits* 
Instructors  had  to  suspend  classes  to  help  in  door-to^door  or 
in^school  recruitment*  Cotniselors  had  to  limit  their  meetings 
with  interns  to  "emergency  cases**  only*  The  possibility  of  not 
meeting  the  enrollment  quotas  brought  fears  of  program  termina^ 
tion*  This,  in  turn,  affected  staff  morale  and  caused  delays  in 
attaining  the  cooperative  staff  climate  that  is  supposed  to 
prevail  at  the  CIP* 

When  recruitment  pressures  ended  in  late  January  1979,  all 
sites  were  able  to  show  improvement  in  instruction  and  counseling* 
^taff  meetings  were   then  held  more  frequently  and  attempts  were 
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made  to  rebuild  the  various  program  areas  that  had  been  neglected. 
Kevertheless »  the  evaluatipn  caused  setbacks  in  implementing  the 
CIPs. 

Sites^  anxiety  about  model  specifications.  Implementation 
guidelines  pertaining  to  operational  procedures  and  the  role  of 
the  local  QIC  were  less  specific  than  the  sites  would  have  liked. 
These  deficiencies  coupled  vlth  the  difficulties  OIC/A  experienced 
in  providing  timely  and  concrete  technical  assistance  to  the  sites 
on  such  issues  as  recruitment^  rostering^  and  holding  disposition 
conferences  sometimes  led  to  weak  implementation «  Thus^  sites 
with  poor  leadership  failed  to  schedule  interns  into  appropriate 
courses*  to  provide  effective  follow-up  of  intern  progress,  and  to 
maintain  a  smooth  process  of  intern  referral  and  admission.  These 
departures  from  model  procedures  vere  not  in  kind  but  only  in 
degree A 

The  fact  that  the  role  of  the  local  OICs  was  undefined  Isd  to 
variations  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  CIPs  and  to  departures 
f rem  the  model  In  providing  basic  re^tources  and  giving  autonomy 
and  support  to  the  program.  The  slow  processing  of  budget  modi** 
fications  and  purchase  requisitions  by  the  local  OICs  caused 
delays  for  two  CIPs  in  remodeling  their  buildings*  receiving 
needed  furniture  and  instructional  materials*  and  obtaining  timely 
approval  and  funds  for  field  trips-  The  limited  autonomy  given  to 
the  CIP  directors  of  these  two  CIPs  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
make  decisions,  ranging  from  approval  of  field  trips  to  hiring  of 
new  staff  members.  These  difficulties*  however  arose  in  the  early 
months,  and  the  realization  that  these  issues  hurt  the  CIPs  led 
the  local  OICs  to  be  more  responsive  to  their  needs « 

Developmental  Differences 

In  addition  to  the  intentional  and  unintended  changes  dis- 
cussed above*  a  number  of  other  features  differ  from  model  de- 
scriptions in  degree.  These  deviations  are  characterized  by  an 
evolving  nature ,  generally  moving  toward  more  closely  approxi- 
mating model  descriptions  over  time«  These  differences  are 
considered  developmental  because  their  status  depends  mainly 
on  the  po^nt  in  time  at  which  the  CIP  implementation  was  last 
ob served « 

Earlier  *  vague  program  prescriptions  regarding  certain 
important  operational  procedures  were  mentioned  as  sources  of 
unintended  changes  in  CIP  operations^  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  underscored  that  no  amount  of  detailed  guidelines  could  serv« 
as  a  substitute  for  experience  or  incremental  learning.  From 
OIC/a's  perspective*  **one  of  the  main  problems  was  communicating 
the  CIP  model  to  the  sites."    From  the  implementors'  perspective* 
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some  of  the  initial  technical  assistance  workshops  were  not  even 
remembered*  As  time  went  by,  however,  instructors  and  counselors 
at  thfci  sites  perceived  the  technical  assistance  as  more  focused 
and  more  helpful* 

Some  of  the  CIP  tnodel  components  require  a  maturation 
period  before  satisfactory  Implementation  can  be  expected*  Some 
oi!  the  recruitment  difficulties,  for  example,  arose  from  the 
newness  of  the  CIP  in  the  community*  For  the  first  €ind  second 
cohorts  signiCicant  problems  were  experienced  in  appealing  to  both 
potential  and  actual  dropouts  because  the  youths  had  not  heard 
aoout  the  CIP  before  and  had  no  evidence  supporting  its  claim  to 
be  successful*  In  one  site,  there  was  considerable  reluctance  to 
participate  in  the  CIP  because  community  members  felt  that  *'fed- 
eral  demonstration  projects"  had  often  '*used'*  people,  rather  than 
helped  them*  As  the  program  became  known  in  the  community  and 
produced  graduates,  the  sites  developed  waiting  lists  of  potential 
enirollees  for  their  fourth  cohort* 

In  the  case  of  rostering,  it  was  unclear  to  the  sites  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  course  offerings  and  to  assign 
interns  to  courses;  similarly,  it  was  unclear  whether  the  task 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  school  coordinator,  the  instruc- 
tional supervisor,  the  career  counseling  supervisor,  the  instruct 
tors,  or  all  of  them*  In  the  case  of  the  disposition  conferences, 
there  was  also  ambiguity  about  staff  roles  and,  particularly, 
about  the  function  of  the  disposition  conference*  The  role  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  liaisons  with  the  schools  fell  upon 
the  school  coordinator;  but  it  also  devolved  upon  this  person  to 
obtain  youth  referrals  for  the  CIP  as  well  as  to  obtain  and  review 
their  transcripts*  The  task  of  recruitment  was  so  time  consuming 
and  complex  that  although  one  staff  member  was  officially  in 
charge  of  it,  other  personnel  had  to  become  involved*  During  the 
three  cohorts  the  CIPs  have  served,  staff  members  sometimes 
assumed  each  others'  official  roles  to  get  an  on^going  process  in 
place*  In  sites  with  resourceful  directors,  implementation  was 
generally  accomplished  more  readily;  in  sites  where  leadership  was 
less  competent,  the  staff  foundered  repeatedly* 

Seme  difficulties  in  finding  first^choice  Hands-On  experi^ 
encis  also  can  be  attributed  to  the  newness  of  the  program  in  the 
commuaity*  To  many  employers,  the  "Hands-On  experience'  concept 
was  new,  and  initially  indistinguishable  from  "on^ the** job  traia- 
ing**'  On  the  other  hand,  since  CIP  Advisory  Councils  had  not  been 
set  up  in  three  of  the  sites,  CIP  staff  had  not  been  able  to 
utilize  these  bodies  as  sources  of  referrals  for  the  Hands-On 
experience*  As  the  career  developers'  familiarity  with  existing 
resources  for  Hands-On  increased,  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
desired  experiences  diminished* 
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Two  treatment  components  currently  not  implesiented  as  fully 
as  anticipated  in  the  model  are  individualized  instruction  and 
the  fused  curriculum*  At  present,  individualized  instruction  is 
primarily  characterized  by  allowing  the  intern  to  proceed  at  his 
or  her  own  pace  rather  than  by  using  a  variety  of  instructional 
methods*  Regarding  the  fused,  curriculum,  some  instructors  make 
efforts  to  provide  practical,  career^related  examples  when  pre- 
senting academic  subjects,  but  these  attempts  are  not  systematic 
or  coordinated  *  The  dearth  of  these  features  appaars  to  have 
resulted  from  their  inherent  difficulty  and  the  consequent  need 
for  additional  time  to  incorporate  them*  Xn  the  most  recent  CIP 
visits  there^  was  evidence  of  an  increased  awareness  among  instruc- 
tors of  educational  materials  ^Ith  a  career- oriented ,  practical 
emphasis  * 

An  important  program  feature  also  affected  by  developmental 
changes  has  been  the  jlationship  between  the  CIP  and  the  LEA* 
Initially,  LEAs  feared  that  the  CIP  would  take  away  many  of  their 
students  or  that  the  alternative  program  would  "cheapen  the  high 
school  diploma***  For  their  part,  CIP  staff  interpreted  LEA 
hesitance  as  **sabotage"  or  "unwillingness  to  help***  These  prob-' 
lems  have  not  totally  disappeared,  but  trust  has  grown  and  LEAs 
are  manifesting  cooperation  with  the  CIP,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
agreements  and  letters  of  support  signed  Toy  school  authorities  to 
approve  CIP  operations  for  an  additional  year* 

A  last  but  crucial  feature  of  the  CIP  subject  to  develop-^ 
mental  changes  is  program  climate*  CIP  climate  has  fluctuated  in 
response  to  staff  composition,  recruitment  pressures,  the  type  of 
youths  admitted ,  fears  of  program  termination ,  and  even  the 
time  of  year*  Summertime,  for  instance,  brought  about  a  very  low 
attendance  rate,  which  in  turn  affected  the  program  climate*  The 
site  with  the  most  stable  leadership  and  staff  has  been  able  to 
develop  a  relatively  stable  program  climate  but  in  the  other 
dites>  the  climate  has  been  susceptible  to  high  and  low  points* 
The  fact  that  the  site  with  stable  staff  has  also  been  the  site  to 
exhibit  a  consistent  and  desirable  climate  suggests  that  this 
condition  will  emerge  in  other  CIPs  as   their  staffs  stabilize* 


Summary 

Three  major  types  of  changes  took  place  as  the  CIPs  were 
implemented*  Intentional  changes  affected  positions  and  roles, 
organizational  procedures^  and  the  mix  of  enroXlees*  Unintended 
changes  affected  all  sites  with  diffuse  results  on  multiple 
aspects  of  program  operation*  Finally,  the  early  stages  of 
component  development  were  characterized  by  weak  implementation^ 
but  maturation  has  led  to  more  robustness  and  promises  to  continue 
to  do  so^ 
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In  spite* of  numerous  factors  producing  changes  that  could  not 
be  avoided ,  two  Bites  in  the  CIP  replication  had  succeeded  by 
mid'-lSyS  in  recreating  model  features  that  approximated  the  CIP 
prototype*  The  two  other  sites  had  not»  but  by  September  1979 
there  were  strong  indications  that  major  progress  had  taken  place 
at  one  of  these  sites*  The  fourth  site  underwent  important 
leadership  changes  In  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1979* 
The  effect  of  this  could  not  be  assessed  by  the  time  of  this 
report. 

A  revriew  of  the  changes  that  took  place  by  site  reveals  that 
the  sites  that  have  been  able  to  reproduce  the  CIP  model  features 
most  closely  were  sites  where  the  most  Intentional  changes  had 
been  made  but  where  unintended  changes  remained  at  a  minimum*  In 
contrast,  sites  that  by  mid'^1979  reflected  significant  departures 
from  the  model  were  those  characterized  by  a  small  number  of 
intentional  changes  but  a  larger  number  of  unintended  changes. 

Host  of  the  intentional  and  unintended  cuanges  that  occurred 
in  the  sites  took  place  early  in  the  life  of  the  CIP,  Develop- 
mental changes  were  departures  in*their  degree  of  approximation  to 
CIP  model  descriptions »  rather  than  failures  to  recreate  specific 
components*  In  general,  the  four  CIPs  remain  committed  to  orig- 
inal program  goals  and  most  of  their  practices  are  congruent  with 
the  stated  goals* 


Are  Changes  Improvements? 

Changes  made  in  the  Implementation  of  the  CIP  are  evaluated 
as  adaptive  or  maladaptive  based  on  their  consequences*  The  most 
important  consideration  in  evaluating  a  change  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  resulted  in  a  modification  of  the  ciP  goals*  A 
second  consideration  is  whether  the  change  facilitated  essential 
implementation  tasks,  or  led  to  their  disruption  or  abandonment. 

llany  of  the  observed  changes  have  been  classified  as  adaptive 
or  maladaptive  based  upon  the  current  status  of  the  sites  and 
trends  that  have  been  observed  *  Important  changes  are  still  in 
progress  at  three  of  the  sites,  however,  and  one  can  only  specu-* 
late  as  to  what  the  ultimate  outcomes  of  these  changes  will  be* 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  impact  of  the  changes  on  student 
achievement,  graduation,  and  other  CIP  outcomes  are  not  yet  known, 
the  findings  thus  far  should  be  considered  tentative* 


Instructional  Changes 

A  number  of  changes  to  the  Instructional  program  were  ob- 
served at  the  four  sites*  The  ''fused"  curriculum  was  not  empha- 
sized at  one  site  and  at  all  four  sites  instructional  techniques 
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such  as  problem  solving  and  role  playing  were  not  as  much  in  use 
as  expected*  It  appears  that  these  departures  front  the  model  were 
unintentional  and  were  caused  by  the  lls^ted  time  available  for 
curriculum  planning  and  development.  Thus  these  changes^  although 
maladaptive^  are  expected  to  disappear  with  time* 

The  develor:aent  of  new  English »  social  studies^  ano  math 
learning  packers  by  the  instructional  staff  is  viewed  as  an 
adaptive  change  for  several  reasons*  Firsts  the  change  assisted 
the  sites  in  movement  toward  the  goal  of  providing  an  instruc*- 
tional  approach  that  was  not  only  innovative^  but  also  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  interns*  Xn  those  instances  where  staff  felt  the 
materials  weVe  too  elementary  for  their  interns^  for  example^  more 
challenging  materials  were  developed*  Second »  a  direct  conae- 
quence  of  the  changes  to  the  content  of  the  ^*ackets  was  a  feeling 
of  "ownership"  among  the  ataff  as  a  result  of  having  developed 
their  own  materials*  Finally^  interns  were  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  instructors  had  developed  materials  specifically  for  theft* 

Counseling  Changes 

Only  a  few  changes  to  the  counseling  component  were  observed* 
One  such  change  was  that  counselors  did  not  make  home  visits  as 
often  as  expected*  All  the  sites  changed,  the  record  keeping  and 
documentation  required  for  each  intern*  Finally^  one  site  changed 
the  format  of  the  disposition  conferences*  These  changes  are 
considered  adaptive  for  the  reasons  outlined  below* 

It  now  seems  likely  that  none  of  the  sites  will  make  home 
visits  as  frequently  as  described  in  the  CIP  model*  Staff  at 
several  sites  commented  that  while  information  was  gained  about 
the  interns »  the  visits  themselves  had  not  resulted  in  increased 
parent  involvement*  Staff  at  one  site  commented  that  parents  were 
reluctant  to  have  them  come  into  the  homes*  Efforts  other  than 
home  visits  have  been  made  to  involve  parents*  For  example^  two 
sites  have  set  up  regular  meetings  for  parents  and  parents  have 
been  involved  in  school  activities  through  special  events*  Also^ 
sites  have  frequent  telephone  contacts  with  parents* 

The  change  in  format  of  the  Career  Development  Plan  and  other 
counseling  documentation  has  made  record  keeping  more  efficient* 
At  one  site»  the  development  of  an  abbreviated  interview  form  made 
intake  more  efficient*  As  another  example »  adding  information 
to  the  counseling  forms  (e*g.  on  social  services  received »  and 
number  of  dependents)  helped  the  staff  know  the  kinds  of  services 
the  interns  needed* 

The  change  in  the  format  of  the  disposition  conferences  by 
one  site  had  four  consequences »  all   positive*     First »   the  new 
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format  allowed  all  staff  to  become  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  interns*  Second,  the  new  format  made  it  possible  for  staff  to 
review  the  progress  of  each  intern  on  a  more  frequent  basis. 
Third,  staff  are  Imtaediately  assigned  follow-up  responsibilities 
depending  upon  the  intern's  problem.  Lnst»  the  new  format  has 
been  adopted  by  two  other  CIP  sites »  and  they  have  found  it  a 
msjor  improvement* 


Changea  to  the  Hands*On  Component 

Sites  have  been  alow  to  use  a  GIF  Advisory  Council  to  expand 
community  support  and  help  place  youth  for  Hands^On  experiences. 
Only  one  site  had  an  active  council  during  tha  first  year  and  a 
half*  At  other  sites,  ataff  have  relied  upon  local  OICs  ajd 
personal  contexts  for  youth  placements* 

Thua  far,  not  using  the  Advisory  Council  to  recruit  Hands-On 
opportunities  has  had  only  minor  negative  consequences*  It  has 
not  always  been  possible  to  obtain  two  Hands^-On  experieuces  fox 
each  Intern*  In  e  few  sites,  first*choice  Hands*-On  experiences 
have  not  been  provided.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  forma* 
tion  of  Advisory  Councils  would  have  changed  these  situations.  As 
more  sites  make  greater  ase  of  the  Councils^  this  question  will 
receive  more  attention. 


Changes  to  Staffing  Patterns/Personnel  tlual if icat ions /Roles 

The  CIP  model  has  clearly  defined  staffing  patterns,  sta^f 
okill  requirements,  and  role  responsibilities.  *  All  four  sites 
have  made  some  changes  in  this  area.  For  example,  in  one  site  a 
program  manager  vas  hired^  to  assume  the  roles  of  the  instructiounl 
and  career  counseling  supervisors.  In  another  site  the  school 
coordinator's  responsibilities  were  allocated  to  the  instructional 
and  career  counseling  supervisors.  At  all  ^^ltes»  changes  in  the 
certification  requirements  were  made»  and  a  number  of  staff 
members  (e.g.  counselrrs)  were  hired  who  were  not  certifiable  as 
was  required  by  the  LEA* 

These  changes  to  the  personnel  requirements  had  negative 
consequences  on  CIP  operations  in  three  sites.  In  those  instances 
Where  a  different  staffing  pattern  vas  established,  staff  members 
were  confused  about  their  responsibilities  and  the  lines  of 
authority  and/or  suffered  from  overworks  At  the  site  where  a 
program  manager  vas  hired  to  function  in  tnree  different:  roles^ 
supervision  of  instruction  suffered^  In  the  site  where  changes  to 
the  configuration  did  not  have  a  negative  effect »  the  I'^adership 
was  stronger  and  lines  of  authority  were  clear-^cut. 
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All  four  sites  hired  personnel  with  less  than  the  recommended 
certification  and  skills*  Again,  this  change  had  a  negative 
effect  in  all  sites  but  the  one  with  the  strongest  leadership* 
The  greatest  negative  effects  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  CIF 
directors*  At  one  site  the  director  was  fired*  At  two  other 
sites,  the  directors  resigned* 

Changes  in  staffing  patterns,  qualifications ,  and  roles 
cannot  be  viewed  as  adaptive  or  as  improvements  to  the  CIF*  Staff 
morale  has  been  affected ,  especially  in  those  instances  vhere 
there  was  confusion  in  roles  and  lines  of  communication  and 
authority* 


ReCruit^"*"^  phanttrf^g 

The  practice  of  involving  the  feeder  school  in  the  recruit- 
ment process  has  caused  the  sites  a  number  of  difficulties*  At 
three  sites,  difficulties  with  the  LEA  led  to  on**the**street 
recruitment  and  expansion  of  catchment  areas*  The  result  of  this 
change  was  that  in  two  sites  more  actual  than  potential  dropouts 
were  recruited  for  the  first  two  cohorts*  This  change  may  be 
contributing  to  low  attendance  rates* 

A  second  change  resulting  from  recruiting  pressures  was  that 
very  few  parents  were  involved  in  the  intake  toterview*  Conse- 
quently, the  credibility  of  the  CIF  to  parents  may  not  have  been 
established  as  early  as  was  needed*  Some  parents  were  initially 
reluctant  to  let  their  child  ren  part icipate *  Over  time ,  however , 
all  sites  have  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  parent  support 
for  the  CIF* 


Changes  in  Relations  with  the  Local  Education  Agency 

All  four  CIF  sites  experienced  difficulty  in  gaining  LEA 
support*  Farticularly  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  took  to 
get  LEA  approval  and  cooperation,  relationships  with  the  LEAs  have 
made  implementation  difficitlt* 

In  one  site,  the  CIF  was  changed  from  an  independent  altema** 
tive  school  to  one  of  the  district's  alternative  schools*  This 
change  in  CIF  status  resulted  in  the  LEA  having  more  authority 
over  CIF  instruction*  As  a  consequence,  there  were  disagreements 
between  the  on**site  LEA  staff  and  CIF  staff  during  the  early 
months*  The  problems  in  this  CIF**LEA  relationship  have  been 
worked  out,  but  they  were  not  initially  conducive  to  implementa** 
tion* 
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Changes  In  Relations  with  Teachers*  Associations 


It  was  expected  that  the  CIPs  would  have  to  get  permission 
from  teachers'  unions  to  operate.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
CIPs  would  have  to  have  union  teachers  on  their  staffs  t  In  one 
site,  however,  the  union  insisted  on  this  t  The  unlon^  members 
hired  there  received  unionrscale  salaries  and  £elt  little  obllga* 
tlon  to  accept  the  CIP  philosophy  or  methods.  Consequently,  they 
were  disruptive  to  CIP  implementation,  - 

Changes  In  QIC /A  Role 

The  technical  assistance  role  o£  the  OIC/A  was  expected  to  be 
confined  to  providing  workshops.  However,  It  was  necessary  for 
OIC/A  to  assume  a  management  role  temporarily  at  one  site,  and  In 
the  case  o£  another  site  to  negotiate  with  the  teachers'  union. 

In  the  first  Instance  where  OIC/A  staff  came  on  site  to 
handle  project  operations  until  a  new  director  was  ldentl£led^-the 
Implementation  of  the  CIP  was  enhanced.  The  Intervention  o£  the 
OIC/A  staff  not  only  resulted  In  a  revltallzatlon  of  the  CIP,  but 
it  also  Improved  the  site's  ability  to  serve  the  required  numbers 
of  youth  and  strengthened  Its  relationships  with  the  LEA  staff  In 
the  feeder  schools.  This  was  clearly  an  adaptive  alteration  In 
OIC/A'^s  expected  role. 

The  second  change  In  the  OIC/A  role~ Involvement  In  union 
negotiations  at  one  slte»had  both  positive  and  negative  conse- 
quences. The  Intervention  resulted  In  a  needed  resolution  of  the 
dispute  with  the  union.  However,  because  the  Intervention  was 
resented  by  local  staff,  they  did  not  request  the  technical 
assistance  they  neaded  to  Implement  the  program.  Subsequently, 
Instruction  suffered  because  the  CIP  staff  did  not  receive  train- 
ing In  Individualizing  Instruction  and  other  topics. 


Changes  In  the  Local  QIC  Role 

The  precise  nature  of  the  role  played  by  the  local  OIC  In 
CIP  Implementation  Is  not  described  In  the  deslgn#  Generally,  the 
local  OIC  was  expected  to  provide  logistical  support,  access  to 
community  resources,  and  autonomy  to  the  CIP  leadership  to  operate 
the  program  Internally, 

The  local  OICs  have  generally  allowed  the  CIP  directors  less 
autonomy  than  Implied  In  iihe  design,  especially  In  personnel 
matters.  The  local  OICs  have  also  required  all  CIP  purchases,  In 
any  amount,  to  be  approved  by  the  OIC  purchasing  departments.  An 
almost  ludicrous  Illustration  Is  that  one  CIP  was  forced  to  wait 
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two  months  for  a  ten-dollar  bottle  of  developing  fluid  for  its 
photocopy  machine.  During  this  time,  instructors  could  not  make 
copies  of  instructional  materials  for  interns.  Though  GXtretae, 
this  instance  was  not  atypical.  For  example,  the  CIPs  were  not 
allowed  to  have  petty-cash  accounts  to  cover  minor  or  emergency 
needs.  In  general,  during  the  early  months,  the  local  OICs  did 
not  allow  the  CIFs  to  make  their  own  decisions.  Though  this 
situation  has  changed,  it  was  a  significant  problem  during  the 
first  year  of  implementation. 


SuMqarv 

In  general,  changes  made  by  sites  to  the  instructional 
and  counseling  components  have  been  adaptive,  while  changes  to 
personnel  qualifications  and  roles  have  been  maladaptive.  At  the 
one  site  that  had  strong  leadership,  personnel  changes  did  not 
have  a  significant  negative  effect,  while  at  other  sites  they  were 
disruptive.  Changes  to  the  local  OIC  role  and  to  the  Hands^n 
had  some  initial  negative  consequences,  but  these  have  since  been 
alleviated- 

Differences  in  program  climate  were  not  discussed.  Differ^ 
ences  do  exist,  but  the  sites  are  still  in  the  process  of  stabil* 
izing  program  operations.  Improvetnen t  in  clima te  over  time 
has  been  observed  and  is  expected  to  continue.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  the  sites  will  not  achieve  a  climate  that  exactly 
replicates  that  of  the  developer  site,  because  the  students  and 
communities  are  so  different. 


Relative  Effectiveness  of  Disseminating  the  CIP  through  the  OIC 
System 

The  OIC/a  system  offers  a  constructive  alternative  mechanism 
for  implementation  that  available  data  suggest  is  at  least  as 
effective  as  the  usual  developer-public  school  linkages.  The 
question  of  whether  the  OIC/A  system  is  better  tKan  the  tradi- 
tional system  is  addressed  here,  but  no  final  answer  can  be 
offered  since  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

The  traditional  public  school  system  tenas  not  to  recognize 
the  need  for  programs  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  CIP 
for  students  It  has  been  unable  to  help.  As  a  consequence,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  disseminate  this  type^  of  alternative 
program  through   the   traditional   linkage   system.  Furthermore, 


Though  the  EBCE  program  is  similar  to  the  CIP,  it  is 
not  directed  to  the  same  group  of  young  people.  Rather  it  is 
directed  to  "average  high  school  students."  Though  EBCE's  various 
models  were  disseminated  through  "t  traditional"  linkages,  data 
about  its  implementation  arc  not  yet  available* 
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if  such  an  attempt  Here  made»  it  is  unlikely  that  the  alternative 
program  would  be  disseminated  with  aignificant  modification  of 
*'key^  elements*  The  fidelity  of  a  "replication"  appeara  to  depend 
on  the  amount  of  control  the  disseminators  have»  and  school 
systems  typicslly  try  to  preserve  local  autonomy  rather  than 
accept  central  control* 

The  aingle  most  powerful  sdvsntage  of  the  OIC/A  aystem  over 
traditional  linkages  is  the  ethoa  derived  from  a  religious/ social 
movement  with  political  atrength*  OIC/A  ia  capable  of  providing 
potential  aites  with  s  *'family"  identity  aa  part  of  the  larger  or- 
ganisation* Thia  aerves  to  establish  cooperation^  self*-aacrifice» 
and  a  sense  of  purpose* 

The  Reverend  Leon  H*  Sullivan  la  the  most  influential  and 
charismatic  leader  of  OIC/A*  Ha  has  labusd  OIC/A  with  s  religious 
commitment  to  social  change*  The  OIC/A  philosophy  is  csptured  in 
ita  ««otto~Wt  Help  Ourselves*  At  a  recent  OIC/A  national  convoca- 
tion Reverend  Sullivan  said  he  told  the  President  of  the  United 
States »  '*We're  not  going  to  wait  for  the  government »  we  sre  going 
to  wage  our  own  war  on  poverty*" 

Observations  of  OIC/A  convocations  are  convincing  evidence 
that  ''Webater's  definition  [of  convocstionsi  hardly  captures  the 
magnitude  and  symbolism  of  the  word^'  (International  Voice ^  Spring 
1979]*  .Church  songs  sre  sung*  Petitions  sre  signed  and  collect 
ted*  Uplifting  speeches  snd  sudiovisual  presentstions  sbound* 
These  el^ents  create  a  spiritual  milieu  that  instills  partici- 
pants with  the  motivstion  and  commitment  of  a  mass  movement* 

OIC/A  is  capable  of  infusing  or  transmitting  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  movement  (as  well  as  channelling  appropriately 
socialized  personnel]  through  its  massive  network  of  affiliates 
throughout  the  country*  The  usual  developer- public  school  link- 
sges  snd  most  community^based  organizations  (C30s]  cannot  provide 
the  inspiration^  motivation^  and  commitment  of  a  spiritual  mov^ent 
of  this  magnitude* 

On  the  other  hand»  a  significant  shortcoming  of  this  or  any 
other  comparable  organization  is  its  highly  politicized  nature 
that  tends  to  produce  factions  and  peer  rivalry  at  the  local  OIC 
level*  Factions  protecting  their  turf  can  significantly  obstruct 
demonstration  programs*  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  situation 
has  been  OIC/A' s  frequent  decision  to  *'tread  lightly'^  with  respect 
to  the  local  OIC*  This  has  interfered  with  the  process  of  imple- 
menting the  programs*  ClearXy»  the  organization  is  capable  of 
crossing  political  boundary  lines  and  intervening  with  the  weight 
of  the  movement  when  this  is  seen  as  necessary  and  appropriate* 
Exercising  the  highly  centralized  nature  of  the  system  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  program  is  implemented  as  specified* 
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A  second  advantage  the  OIC/A  system  provides  over  the  usual 
developer^public  school  linkages  is  the  organization's  reputation 
and  years  of  experience  vlth  minority  populations  in  local  com** 
munities*  OIC/A's  skills  and  reputation  in  working  with  the 
unskilled,  unemployed ,  and  underemployed  provide  a  base  of  com- 
munity trust  and  respect  for  their  programs*  The  u&ual  developer-* 
public  school  linkage  system  would  require  years  to  attain  this 
level  of  trust  in  the  coouaunity*  Without  a  large,  religiously 
imbued  movement/organization  behind  it,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
other  community-based  organization  would  be  able  to  engender  aa 
much  trust^and  respect  as  the  local  OIC*  The  contacts  established 
in  the  community  over  the  years  by  the  local  OICs  produce  a  sense 
of  stability  and  strength* 

Firmly  established  community  business  contacts  can  be  used  by 
the  local  OIC  to  assist  new  and  developing  programs  such  as  the 
CIP*  Usual  developer**public  school  linkages  have  also  estab-* 
lished  contacts  in  th  e  community,  however,  they  are  not  neceS'* 
sarily  the  appropriate  contacts  for  individuals  who  feel  alienated 
from  the  public  school  system  and  its  netvork  of  relationships* 
Other  CBOs  are  clearly  capable  of  developing  community  contacts 
though  new  CBOs  would  require  a  substantial  period  of  time  to  do 
so  * 

OIC's  business  contacts  have  been  under^utilized  to  date  in 
the  dissemination  and  implementation  of  the  program*  This  situa*- 
ticn  is  thought  to  result  from  time  pressures  and  is  expected  to 
Improve  in  the  future*  In  any  case,  better  lines  of  communication 
between  resources  and  those  who  need  them  should  be  established* 

The  relationship  between  socialization  and  implementation  is 
of  critical  importance*  The  structural  effects  alone  of  the 
traditional  system— constantly  reinforcing  traditional  behavior^ 
will  generally  outweigh  t"he  influence  of  alternatively  socialized 
staff  members  within  the  system*  Acquiring  appropriately  social' 
ized  staff  can  ensure  the  program's  cohesive  stability  and  common 
purpose*  The  ability  and  conscious  choice  of  the  OIC/A  syatem  to 
recruit  alternatively  or  non- traditionally  socialized  program 
staff  members  is  a  third  advantage  over  the  usual  developer-public 
school  linkage  system*  Staff  members  socialized  in  alternative 
education  or  disenchanted  vlth  the  traditional  system  are  more 
likely  to  implement  alternative  education  goals,  objectives,  and 
practices*  Staff  members  socialized  in  the  traditional  system  are 
more  likely  to  Implement  a  traditional  program™regardless  of  the 
model  specifications* 

Other  CBOs,  presumably,  could  draw  appropriately  socialized 
staff  as  readily  as  the  OICs — assuming  they  had  similar  guiding 
philosophies*  in  addition,  CBOs  are  likely  to  maintain  the  goals 
and  practices  specified  in  a  given  model  because  they  are  largely 
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unaffected  by  the  traditional  structure  and  organization  of  the 
school  system. 

On  the  other  hand»  a  significant  drawback  of  using  CBOs  may 
be  communication  difficulties  between  the  LEA  and  the  alternative 
program.  Alternatively  aodalized  administrators^  for  example^ 
will  lack  knowledge  of  the  achool  system  and  be  unaware  of  im* 
portant  protocol.  Hlscoffimtmication  Is  probable  during  interaction 
between  these  partiea  and  can  impede  implementation  processes, 
e.g.»  LEA  giving  CXP  outdated  lists  of  potential  interns.  With 
alternatively  socialized  administrators »  then»  Inefficient  and 
potentially  disruptive  patterns  of  interaction  are  likely,  while 
traditionally  aocialized  administratora  may  well  co*opt  the 
program  into  a  traditional  format.  Nevertheless »  alternatively 
socialized  personnel  are  likely  to  implement  an  alternative 
program  vlth  lesa  deviation  from  its  design^ 

OXC/A's  general  competency  and  specific  dissemination  akills 
complement  the  organisation' a  socioreligious  ideals.  Some  of 
OXC/A's  skills  can  be  highlighted  by  drawing  briefly  on  dissemi* 
nation  models  discussed  in  the  literature.  Juxtaposing  these 
modela  and  the  OXC/A  process  can  provide  useful  insights  into  the 
complex  nature  of  the  OXC/A  dissemination  and  implementation 
proceas. 

Fundamentally »  the  OXC/A  system  resembles  the  Research » 
Development »  and  Demonstration  (RD&D)  Model  (Havelock^  1969) . 
This  model  involves  a  rational  sequence  of  activities  from  re- 
search to  development  to  diffusion.  The  model  requires  a  paasive 
consumer  ready  to  accept  an  iniiovation  that  is  appropriat;ely 
delivered.  A  large  number  of  consumers  are  required  to  offset  the 
high  initial  development  costs. 

The  OXC/A  system  also  has  elements  in  common  vlth  the  Social 
Interaction  Diffusion  Model  (Havelock,  1969)  as  evidenced  by  its 
emphasis  on  such  qualitative  variables  as  treating  interns  as 
whole  persons;  understanding  the  interrelationships  among  instruc* 
tors »  counselors,  and  interns;  "charismatic"  leadership  and 
management;  and  so  on.  This  model  is  more  sensitive  than  the  BDCl) 
Model  to  the  program's  context— the  labyrinth  of  human  interrela- 
tionahips »  roles,  network »  societal  and  organizational  atructures 
and  substructures »  and  patterns  and  processes  of  communication. 

Xn  contrast >  the  Problem-Solving  Model  (Havelock^  1979) 
focuses  on  &elf*directed  change »  aod  assumes  the  user's  needs 
should  take  precedence  in  the  utilization  of  knowledge  or  in  the 
search »  selection,  and  potential  adoption  of  specific  innova- 
tions. The  "outside**  change  agent  simply  guides  self-initiated 
and  self^directed  change.  This  models  although  apparently  anti- 
thetical  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  RD&D  Model,  reflects  the 
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strategy  OIC/A  employed  at  Site  A  during  the  start-up  and  opera- 
tion stages  of  the  dissemination  process*  OIC/A  adopted  the  role 
of  simply  guiding  self-directed  change  at  Site  A  because  a  more 
directive  approach  vould  have  aroused  strong  antagonism  and 
territorial  behavior*  Since  OIC/A  did  not  wish  to  engage  in 
a  major  confrontation,  the  decision  to  adopt  a  consultant  role  «as 
appropriate*  The  benefits  included  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
distinctiveness,  autonoioy,  and  affiliation  with  the  program*  i:he 
latter  was  a  direct  result  of  the  participatory  decision-making 
process  that  took  place  in  the  absence  of  OIC/A  directives* 

As  the  dissemination  effort  progressed,  circumstances  forced 
OIC  into  additional  roles*  OIC/A' s  intervention  in  Site  C  during 
its  manageiaent  and  recruitment  crisis ,  for  example,  exemplifies 
the  crisis  intervention  category  in  Sashkln's  (1973)  Therapeutic- 
Intervention  Model*  OIC/A's  intervention  and  resolution  of  the 
program' s  problems  has  significant  consequences  for  future  de- 
velopment* The  staff  gained  renewed  vigor  and  commitment  to 
the  program  because  "somebody  finally  listened"  to  them  and 
took  specific  steps  to  alter  the  dysfunctional  elements  of  the 
program*  Lingering  doubts,  however,  do  remain  at  the  sites 
concerning  their  future  relationship  with  the  disseminator  (OIC/A) 
because  they  "waited  until  the  11th  hour  before  coming  In  to  save 
us*** 

OIC/A's  behavior  at  Site  S,  where  the  technique  of  listening 
to  staff  **gripes**  about  management  vas  used  to  relieve  tension  and 
obtain  a  more  objective  perspective  of  the  situation^  exemplified 
what  Sashkin  terms  cathartic  intervention*  ^ile  this  approach 
proved  useful,  one  of  its  drawbacks  is  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  can  be  spent  in  gaining  an  in-depth  understanding  of  a 
problem  that  could  be  corrected  through  some  straightforward 
administrative  action* 

Examples  could  be  cited  where  OIC/A  employed  catalytic  inter- 
vention, confrontation  intervention,  and  prescriptive  intervention 
strategies — other  types  of  behavior  described  by  Sashkin*  Par- 
allels could  also  be  drawn  with  other  well  known  dissemination 
models*  OIC/A's  use  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  strategies 
described  in  the  literature  suggests  that  the  OIC/A  staff  left  few 
stones  unturned  in  the  dissemination  effort*  On  the  other  hand, 
each  strategy  had  to  be  developed  as  situations  arose  for  which  it 
was  appropriate*  This  conclusion^  of  course,  implies  that  OIC/A 
would  be  a  significantly  more  effective  disseminator  now  than  it 
was  during  the  early  stages  of  the  present  demonstration*  In 
fact,    OIC/A  staff  members  have  expressed  the   same  conviction* 

Thus  far  this  discussion  has  been  confined  to  considerations 
of  OIC/A  and  the  developer-public  school  consortium  as  two  alter- 
native dissemination  mechanisms*    Another  alternative  to  the 
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present  format  Involves  an  OIC/A-LEA  team  approach*  OIC/A  could 
transmit  the  structure,  organization,  and  functional  dynamics  of 
the  Career  Intern  Program  to  the  LEA  staff*  The  LEA  would  make 
decisions  concerning  staff  selection,  youth  referrals,  curriculum 
modification,  and  so  on*  The  LEA  would  rely  on  OIC/A  for  training 
and  technical  assistance*  This  system  would  be  extremely  effi** 
cient  and  OIC/A-LEA  political  problems  would  be  largely  ellmi** 
nated* 

A  major  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  ignores  the 
significance  of  the  context  (LEA  versus  OIC  system]  of  a  program* 
In  addition,  it  neglects  the  potential  Importance  of  the  OIC/A 
philosophy,  reputation,  and  power  in  dissemination  and  Implemen- 
tation* The  survival  of  a  program  is  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
variables*  One  of  them  is  placement  in  the  appropriate  environ- 
ment* Placing  an  alternative  program  In  an  LEA  context  is  likely 
to  result  in  rapid  erosion  to  more  traditional  educational  ap- 
proaches* 

A  third  option  involves  selling  the  CIP  to  an  independent 
contractor  who  would  agree,  under  contract,  to  follow  the  model  as 
stipulated*  OIC/A  would  closely  monitor  the  implementation*  The 
contractor  would  assume  the  role  presently  assumed  by  the  local 
OIC  *  The  assumption  underlying  the  selection  of  an  independent 
contractor  is  that  much  of  the  counter-productive  territorial 
behavior  would  be  ameliorated*  A  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  OIC/A's  accumulated  knowledge,  experience,  and  charisma  would 
not  be  utilized*  Significant  obstructionism  from  local  OICs  could 
also  develop*  Birthermore,  the  local  networks  available  to  the 
OICs  could  not  be  as  effectively  involved* 

The  last  option  involves  packaging  the  CIP  for  a  government 
network  system*  OIC/A  has  already  received  government  validation 
of  the  CIP*  The  National  Diffusion  Ketwork  has  added  the  CIP  to 
its  catalog  of  innovations  and  refers  it  to  interested  LEAs 
wherever  appropriate*  OIC/A  potentially  serves  as  a  consultant* 
This  option  has  not  yet  been  used*  A  disadvantage  of  this  ap- 
proach parallels  the  disadvantages  cited  in  the  last  two  options — 
OIC/A  talents  and  experience  are  minimized*  A  probable  result  is 
that  errors  made  by  the  OIC/A  early  in  the  dissemination  would  be 
repeated***over  and  over  again*  This  option  might  be  useful, 
however ,  when  serving  populations  outside  OIC/A's  range  of 
experience  or  in  locations  where  there  is  no  OIC  affiliate* 

The  OIC/A  process  of  dissemination/implementation  appears  to 
be  at  least  as  effective  as  the  usual  developer-public  school 
linkages*  It's  advantages  include:  the  ethos  provided  by  a 
soicoreligious  movement/organization;  the  local  OIC's  reputa- 
tion, experience,  and  community  ties;  and  the  alternative  sociali- 
zation  pattern  of   the  OIC/A-OIC   network*     Major  disadvantages 
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demonstrated  by  the  OIC/A  process  of  implementation/ dissemination 
include:  political  divisiveness;  under^utilization  of  resources; 
and  interface  difficulties »  particularly  with  the  LEAs-  To  some 
extent^  however^  these  disadvantages  are  likely  to  diminish  with 
time  and  increased  experience.  Finally^  consideration  of  alter** 
natives  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  any  mechanisms  signifi- 
cantly more  effective  than  the  OIC  system,  in  fact»  BMC  believes 
OIC'^s  advantages  outweigh^  by  a  considerable  margin^  its  disad** 
vantages.  Certainly^  no  other  aystems  have  demonstrated  greater 
ability  to  disseminate  such  a  complex  program  In  such  a  short 
time. , 


Findings  about  the  Implementation  Process 

In  earlier  sections^  an  idealized  general  approach  for 
disseminating  and  Implementing  the  CIP  and  the  actual  events  that 
took  place  vere  described.  In  the  following  discussio;:!  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  are  brought  together  for  consideration.  Findings 
and  conclusions  of  other  research  are  cited  to  determine  the 
esitent  to  vhich  the  experience  of  the  CIP  demonstration  corrobo- 
rates or  refutes  what  others  have  observed. 

Of  course »  no  series  of  actual  events  is  ever  likely  to 
follow  an  ideal  path  to  its  intended  outcomes  without  problems. 
Even  the  mo£t  experienced  program  disseminators  are  bound  to  make 
some  strategic  or  tactical  errors^  to  misinterpret  situations^  to 
fail  to  anticipate  some  conditions  or  responses^  and  to  encounter 
points  of  resistance  or  hesitancy  among  the  groups  affected  by  the 
implementation.  Nevertheless »  there  is  a  substantial  body  of 
knowledge  about  the  dissemination/ Implementation  process  that  can 
be  very  helpful  to  those  who  are  charged  with  introducing  a  new 
program  to  a  community.  It  is  in  light  of  this  knowledge  that  the 
findings  about  the  CIP  demonstration  are  presented. 


Time  and  Timing 

Adequate  time  for  planning  and  start-up  is  critical  for  a 
program  to  succeed  in  acttial  implementation.  The  more  complex  a 
program  is~and  the  CIP»  being  so  comprehensive^  is  very  complex— 
the  more  crucial  it  is  to  have  the  time  to  lay  plans  and  marshall 
resources^  In  the  case  of  the  CIP»  not  only  intra-ptogram  con- 
cerns had  to  be  addressed^  but  many  relationships  with  outside 
groups  also  had  to  be  established  in  order  for  the  CIP  to  operate 
effectively. 

The  intra-program  concerns  included  selection  of  a  qualified 
staffs  staff  orientation  and  training »  intern  recruitment »  facili- 
ties selection  and  renovation »  materials  and  equipment  procure- 
ment»  curriculum  adaptation  and  development^  and»  finally^  a  start 
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on  creating  staff  coheslveness  or  "team  spirit*"  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  these  concerns  are  relatively  straightforward* 
However,  they  do  take  time  to  accomplish,  especially  the  selection 
of  a  staff,  since  the  person  selected  as  project  director  should 
be  involved  in  selecting  the  remaining  staff  members* 

Relationships  with  other  groups  in  the  community  are  less 
straightforward  *  In  order  to  gain  the  LEA's  authorization  to 
grant  graduation  credits  to  interns,  the  GIF  must  have  the  school 
board's  and  administration's  explicit  support*  The  program  must 
be  explained  to  the  LEA  and  procedures  worked  out  for  accomplish- 
ing the  necessary  paperwork*  -Similarly,  the  LEA's  approval  is  a 
prerequisite  for  GIF  recruitment  in  the  schools  and  for  getting 
access  to  interns'  LEA  records*  Making  these  arrangements  takes 
time,  not  only  for  making  presentations  to  the  school  board  and 
top  administrators  to  get  official  endorsement^  but  also  for  the 
endorsement  from  the  top  to  be  transmitted  to  the  operational 
levels  of  the  LEA*  Another  significant  relationship  is  that  with 
the  teachers'  association  or  union*  Especially  at  a  time  of 
decl ining  enrollments  and  pub lie  reluc tance  to  finance  schools , 
teachers  may  be  threatened  by  ^ny  program  that  will  remove  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools*  In  addition,  as  professional 
associations^  teachers'  groups  take  an  interest  in  maintaining 
high  standards  for  teachers  *  Theref ore>  they  may  want  some 
involvement  in  defining  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  counse- 
lors to  be  hired  and  assuring  the  standards  are  met*  Establish- 
ing relations  with  a  teachers'  group  in  a  new  GIF  site  may  thus  be 
critical  to  getting  the  program  going* 

Business  and  industrial  groups  and  social  service  agencies 
are  also  important  to  the  program  for  developing  Hands-On  re- 
sources, for  establishing  the  GIF  as  a  program  to  which  agencies 
can  refer  youth,  and  for  creating  a  pool  of  resources  to  whom  GIF 
interns  with  specific  needs  can  be  referred*  Finally,  the  GIF 
needs  to  make  itself  known  to  a  wide  array  of  such  diverse 
community  groups  as  block  associations,  youth  clubs,  and  gangs  in 
order  to  generate  interest  for  intern  recruitment*  Making  initial 
contact  and  developing  relationships  of  mutual  trust  and  support 
with  all  these  groups  and  individuals  is  a  major,  time- consuming 
task*  Of  course  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  these  relation- 
ships to  be  fully  developed  before  progrP.m  operations  begin* 
Indeed,  several  years  are  required  for  the  full  potential  of  such 
relationships  to  be  realized  *  Still ,  the  operation  of  the 
program  requires  relationships  with  such  groups ,  so  time  to 
initiate  them  solidly  is  essential  during  the  preparatory  stage* 

Earlier  studies  confirm  the  necessity  of  thse  activities  and 
o£  time  to  accomplish  them*  Miles  (1964a,  1964b)  calls  attention 
to  the  complexity  of  planning  needs  in  innvoation  and  program 
implementation  efforts,   noting  the  highly  interactive  nature  of 
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planning  processes.  The  Rand  change-agent  study  reports  fre^ 
quently  point  out  a  positive  correlation  between  successful 
program  Implementation  and  early,  comprehensive,  and  Inclusive 
planning,  vhlle  Fullan  and  Fomfret  (1977)  found  In  their  revlev 
of  Implementation  studies  that  lack  of  time  for  planning  led  to 
poor  Implemwtatlon.  Paul  (1977)  and  Llpham  (1977>  both  discuss 
planning  Issues.  Stearns  (1975)  pointed  out  difficulties  that 
emerged  from  lack  of  clear  planning  by  LEAs  that  hurriedly  adopted 
Project  Information  Package  (PIP)  pro jec  ts ,  as  did  Campeau, 
Blnkley,  Treadway,  Appleby,  and  Bessey  (1979).  In  his  review 
of  Implementation  of  Follow  Through  prograins.  Beers  ft976)  cited 
thorough  planning  activities  as  very  Important  to  success.  Many 
others  have  also  discussed  planning  as  an  Issue  In  Implementation. 
These  'iarller  studies  do  not  Indicate  precise  amounts  of  time  that 
shou^  ^  be  given  to  planning  before  other  activities  coaanence.  Nor 
do  we.  The  amount  appropriate  for  a  given  Implementation  Is 
dependent  on  the  complexity  of  the  program  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  context. 

A  review  of  the  implementation  schedule  planned  for  the  ClP 
demonstration  reveals  the  sites  had  at  most  six  to  seven  weeks 
from  the  time  their  contracts  with  OIC/A  were  signed  (15  Deceaber 
1977)  to  the  expected  entry  of  tite  first  cohort  of  150  Interns, 
with  a  control  group  of  the  same  sl2e  also  In  place.  (January 
1978  Is  Identified  In  the  Interagency  Agreement  between  DOL  and 
HIE  as  the  time  when  service  to  youth  In  the  sites  was  expected  to 
start.)  Though  the  sites  were  notified  of  their  selection  prior 
to  conclusion  of  contracts  and  were  told  to  begin  recruiting  staff 
members  In  early  December  1977,  actual  hiring  could  not  be  done 
until  contracts  were  signed.  In  fact,  most  staff  members  started 
on  the  first  day  of  Initial  training,  19  December  for  three  sites 
and  26  December  for  the  other.  Also,  the  first  cohorts ,  far 
smaller  than  150  members  and  with  no  control  groups,  did  not 
actually  start  In  the  CIP  until  late  February  1978  In  one  site, 
mld-Harch  1978  In  a  second,  mld-Aprll  1978  In  a  third,  and  June 
1978  In  the  fourth.  Thus  the  time  between  beginning  Imple- 
mentation and  serving  Interns  was  longer  rhan  originally  sched- 
uled, but  staff  were  under  pressure  to  hurry,  and  planning  and 
preparation  were  characterized  by  uncertainty  and  a  lack  of 
adherence  to  a  well  articulated  plan,  furthermore.  In  three  sites 
the  original  endorsements  from  LEAs  and/or  acquiescence  from 
teachers'  groups  the  local  OlCs  had  obtained  when  putting  together 
their  proposals  did  not  result  In  cooperation  and  support  when 
Implementation  began.  This  further  delayed  Implementation. 
Protracted  negotiations  with  LEAs  and  teachers'  unions  had  a 
debilitating  effect  on  recruitment  and  clouded  operations  by 
casting  doubt  over  the  whole  enterprise. 

Long  negotiations  with  these  goups  were  not  the  only  factors 
unanticipated    by   overly  ambitious    schedules .      Recruitment  and 
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aelectlon  of  staff  members  were  very  hurried,  resulting  xn  ap- 
pointment of  aome  aerlously  under*  or  mlsquallfled  peraonnel* 
Review  and  adaptation  of  the  original  GIF  curriculum  and  Instruc*- 
tlonal  materlala  took  longer  than  planned*  Acquisition  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  and  renovation  of  facilities  could  not  be 
completed  vlthln  the  time  allotted^  both  because  suppllera  could 
not  respond  with  the  time  frame  of  the  achedule  and  because  the 
local  OIG  requisition  procedures  delayed  aendlng  CIP  purchase 
ordera  to  suppliers*  In  sum^  the  original  implementation  achedule 
was  far  too  tight  to  allov  for  orderly  planning  and  preparation* 
The  slippage  In  the  entry  dates  for  the  flrat  cohorts,  vhlle  It 
could  have  conceivably  been  used  for  more  thorough  preparation^  In 
fact  aerved  primarily  to  create  snxlety  In  the  altes*  This  was 
not  alleviated  by  the  threats  of  the  OIC/A  project  director  to 
close  the  GIPs  down  If  they  didn't  meet  their  enrollment:  targets 
by  certain  dates»  nor  by  the  bands'off  attitude  of  HIE,  vhlch 
refused  to  plsy  «  mpre  active  role* 

The  early  confusion  and  frantic  pace  demoralized  the  staffs 
and  curtailed  the  development  of  the  esprit  de  corps  that  should 
characterize  the  program*  Thct  aelectlon  of  Inappropriate  staff 
membera^  especially  In  leadership  roles»  delayed  the  growth 
of  teamwork  and  reaulted  in  aome  Ineffective  teaching  and  counsel* 
Ing  *  Of  the  original  holders  of  the  twelve  leadership  positions 
in  the  four  sites  (director^  Inatructlonal  supervisor^  and  careers- 
counseling  supervisor) ,  only  three  are  still  with  the  project* 
Total  ataff  turnover  has  been  allghtly  lower,  but  Is  still  a  major 
problem*  Vhlle  the  time  allowed  for  aasembllng  the  staffs  Is  not 
by  any  means  solely  to  blame  for  this.  It  was  clearly  a  factor* 

Just  as  earlier  research  does  not  give  specific,  consensual 
findings  about  the  appropriate  amount  of  time  for  program  plan- 
ning »  no  conclusive  recommendation  emerges  from  the  findings 
about  the  GIP  demonstration*  Too  many  Interacting  factors  con*^ 
trlbuted  to  Implementation  problems  to  Isolate  the  effects  attrib- 
utable to  ahortness  of  time  alone*  This  dissemination  has  demon- 
atrated  that  when  objectives  are  clear  and  appropriate  ways 
of  achieving  them  are  known»  OIC/A  Is  a  very  effective  organiza- 
tion* OIG/A's  record  and  the  authors'  prior  experience  In  edu- 
cational dissemination  lead  to  the  conclusion  that»  with  the  OIG/A 
team  In  the  lead,  the  local  planning  and  preparation  necessary  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  CIP  operation  could  have  been  accom*^ 
pllshed  In  about  one  semester* 

Another  way  In  which  time  cauiied  difficulty  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  CIP  waa  In  the  early  exposure  of  the  replication 
sites  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  evaluation  team*  Even  under  the  best 
circumstances^  some  aspects  of  program  Implementation  take  con^ 
alderable  time  to  develop*  Program  climate ,  for  Instance,  In- 
volves the  gradual  acculturation  of  staff  members  to  each  others' 
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waya  of  doing  things*  Though  there  are  structured  ways  to  en- 
courage development  of  a  desired  climate^  much  depends  sloply  on 
working  on  shared  tasks  directed  at  shared  goals*  Thus  expecta*- 
tiontt  that  program  climate  can  develop  quickly  are  unrealistic » 
and  Imposition  of  evaluation  processes  on  a  still  developing 
program  can  result  not  only  In  falling  to  find  the  expected 
characteristics  but  also  In  Impeding  their  development* 

A  few  reaearchers  have  called  attention  to  the  effects  of 
evaluation  on  program  operations*  Glass  (1975)  refers  to  '^eval* 
uatlon  anxiety"  that  can  detract  from  program  operation^  FUllan 
asid  Fomfret  (1977)  argue  that  If  evaluation  Is  Imposed  before 
users  feel  they  know  what  they  are  dolng»  there  may  be  few  valid 
data  collected*  Miles  (196Ab)  points  out  tha  Informal  evalua^ 
tlonS"l*e*»  those  done  with  no  formal  design  or  data  collection^ 
but  on  the  basis  of  higher-ups'  feelings  about  projects-*have  been 
done  before  projects  have  tsken  hold»  lesdlng  to  their  dlscontlnu- 
stlon*  Likewise*  Slkorskl*  Turobull»  Thora»  and  Bell  (1976)  find 
that  "too  much  evaluation  can  strsngle  an  Innovation"  (p*  122)* 
Rossi  (1978)  notes  a  variety  of  Issues  concerning  evaluation  of 
social-service  programs^  Hare  ccmmoa  than  reference  to  evaluat* 
tlons'  harmful  side  effects  are  many  observations  that  Implement- 
ing a  program  simply  takes  time  (the  Rand  reports;  Moore  et  al*» 
1977;  £mrlck»  1977;  Stearns  et  al*»  1975»  1977;  Campeau  et  al^» 
1979;  Ravelock»  1970)*  Hall  (1975)  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  be 
expressing  a  near- consensus  that  Innovations  should  not  be  stim- 
matlv€ly  evaluated  until  the  users  have  had  at  least  one  complete 
program  cycle's  experience^  because  the  program  will  not  become 
fully  operational  until  then* 

The  experience  of  the  evaluation  team  In  studying  the  CIP 
demonstration  corroborates  these  conclusions*  Though  CIP  r  taff 
members  In  all  the  sites  have  been  most  gracious  and  forthright  In 
responding  to  evaluators'  questions  and  In  allowing  observation  of 
CIP  activities^  their  anxiety  about  the  conclusions  that  could  be 
drava  from  observing  liumature  program  operations  has  been  very 
evident*  It  Is  clear  from  the  trends  In  all  the  CIP  sites  that 
operations  are  moving  toward  full  Implementation^  and  that  mature^ 
stable^  and  full  Implementation  Is  relatively  close  where  »t  has 
not  already  been  achieved^  Thus»  the  findings  of  this  report 
should  be  viewed  as  no  more  than  preliminary  Indicators  of  the 
success  the  CIPs  may  ultimately  have  In  achieving  full  imple- 
mentation* 

The  timing  of  the  sites'  Implementations,  relative  to  the 
schedules  of  other  local  programs »  has  also  had  an  effect  on  the 
demonstration*  Timing  has  not  been  the  focus  of  extensive  re 
search^  However^  the  SRi/RMC  evaluation  of  the  PIP  field  test 
found  several  ways  In  which  timing  had  a  major  effect  on  project 
Implementation  (Horst  et  al«,  1975)*    Most  of  these  findings 
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concerned  the  importance  of  coordinating  project  planning  and 
sti.rt-up  with  the  LEA  calendar. 

The  timing  of  CIF  activities  has  been  important,  in  three 
ways.  Firsts  the  CIP  started  in  the  middle  of  a  school  yi^jar* 
This  made  fewer  potential  staff  members  availble  than  if  staffing 
had  occurred  in  spring  or  early  sttmmer-  Directors  of  all  four 
sites  mentioned  the  December  project  start  a^  a  negative  factor 
in  recruiting  staff  members.  One  director  summed  it  up  this  way: 
"Since  we  started  Dtcember^  the  only  teachers  available  were 
ones  who  couldn't  get  jobs  in  the  regular  schools  anywhere  around 
here  or  who  had  just  moved  to  the  area.  We  were  lucky  to  find 
some  good  teachers,  mostly  from  the  new  arrivals..*.'* 

Secondly^  CIF  versus  LEA  tioing  affected  recruitment  of 
interns^  especially  for  the  second  cohort,  originally  scheduled  to 
enter  in  June  1978.  Though  the  difficulty  in  working  out  arrange- 
ments to  recruit  potential  droputs  in  the  schools  presented  major 
problems  in  reaching  in-school  youths  during  this  period^  an 
equally  severe  problem  was  that  young  people  did  not  want  to 
conunit  themselves  to  starting  in  a  school  program  lioi^iediately 
after  finishing  the  regular  school  year*  Potential  Intc^as"" 
desires  to  have  their  accustomed  summer  vacation  and  summertime 
job  opportunities  contributed  to  reluctance  to  get  involved  iu  the 
CIF  at  this  time.  The  schedule  for  CETA  and  other  DOL  youth  pro* 
grams  also  failed  to  match  the  original  CIF  calendar.  CIP  staff 
meoQtbers  who  vere  involved  in  recruiting  during  this  period  unani- 
mously mentioned  vacation  and  stmunei*  job  opportunities,  almost  ^11 
with  DOL  programs,  as  the  prime  reasons  potential  interns  had 
declined  or  postponed  further  investigation  of  the  CIP. 

Finally,  timing  affected  the  GIFs  by  virtue  of  the  mismatch 
between  CIP  and  LEA  school-year  schedules  -  This  aspect  of  »:he 
failure  of  the  CIFs  to  coordinate  with  LEA  calendars  has  been  most 
evident  in  terms  of  attendance.  Attendance  has  been  especially 
problematic  during  the  times  the  CIFs  have  been  operating  but  the 
public  schools  ha/e  been  on  vacation*  Thus»  for  instance,  the  LEA 
spring'break  yeriod  drew  large  numbers  of  CIF  interns  out  of 
school  to  enjoy  the  spring  weather  with  their  fri.^^s  who  attend 
public  schools.  This  probably  could  have  been  avoids,  had  the  CIF 
and  LEA  schedules  been  the  same. 

Lack  of  time  and  lack  of  coor'^ination  between  the  CIF  aiti 
other  local  calendars  have  effected  CIF  sices  i:^  important  vayti* 
Frogram  implementation,  youth  interest  in  CIF,  and  attendance  have 
all  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  demonstration  to 
take  these  factors  into  acount*  These  findings  confirm  those  of 
earlier  research,  and  they  reinforce  the  njtion  that  time  and 
timing  are  important  factors  to  consider  in  implementation  plans. 
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The  literature  contains  little  discussion  of  possible  effects 
of  institutional  roles  in  dissemination  projects,  though  Sikorski 
et  al*  (1976)  note  organizational  roles  as  important  and  Gross, 
Giacquinta,  and  Bernstein  (l97l )  discuss  organizational  innova- 
tions in  terms  o£  institutional  roles*  In  the  GIF  demonstration 
several  results  of  institutional  roles  can  be  seen*  The  first  is 
that  when  agencies  have  multiple  roles »  ambiguity  and  confusion 
can  result  for  program  staff*  Four  agencies— NIE,  OIC/A,  the 
local  OICs ,  and  RMC^had  multiple  roles  in  this  demonstration* 
NIE  had  responsibilities  for  managing  both  the  operation  and 
evaluation  of  the  overall  effort*  OIC/A  was  given  the  roles  of 
overseeing  the  demonstration,  providing  technical  assistance,  and 
administering  the  contracts  with  the  local  OXCs*  The  local  OICs' 
roles  included  getting  the  CIFs  underway  and  giving  assistance  as 
needed,  acting  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  CIFs,  and  monitoring  the 
CIFs  as  units  within  their  local  OIC  structures*  RHC  had  a  purely 
evaluative  role  in  theory,  but  the  nature  of  the  evaluation 
Impinged  on  site  operations,  so  a  role  in  program  operation 
devolved  on  RMC  soon  after  the  evaluation  began* 

At  the  sites,  NIE  and  the  local  OICs  soon  became  perceived  as 
evaluators*  As  a  result,  visits  from  either  to  the  CIFs  created 
anxiety  among  the  staff  members*  Local  OXC  executives  seldom 
appeared  at  the  CIFs  *  However,  they  made  their  presence  known 
to  the  CIFs,  particularly  in  fiscal  matters,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  by  some  CIF  staff  members  as  meddlesom  and  insensitive* 
NIE  was  a  rather  frequent  visitor  to  the  CIFs*  NIE's  interest  in 
visiting  is  perfectly  understandable*  However,  since  they  wer^ 
perceived  by  the  CIF  staffs  more  as  judges  and  Important  funding 
sources  than  as  benignly  interested  observers  f  the  staff  members 
were  put  on  the  defensive  by  their  presence*  In  all  four  sites, 
staff  members  report  having  been  given  explicit  warnings  of 
impending  NIE  visits  and  told  to  put  their  best  act  on*  Thus  the 
two  agencies  without  direcf  ^aluative  responsibilities  were 
nevertheless  cast  in  the  evaluative  role,  with  the  result  that 
their  activities  tended  to  raise  tensions  and  retard  implemen- 
tation* 

OIC/A*  s  role  also  included  an  evaluative  responsibility* 
Since  OIC/A  was  also  the  direct  funding  source  for  the  CIFs>  OIC/A 
staff  members  were  regarded  with  substantial  trepidation*  The 
perception  of  OIC/A  as  an  agency  that  might  cut  off  funds  was 
reinforced  hy  the  early  threats  from  the  OIC/A  project  director, 
and  by  the  structure  of  the  OIC  system*  Frobably  the  most  severe 
effect  of  OIC/A*s  multiplicity  of  roles  was  the  way  in  which  the 
evaluation  and  funding  roles  significantly  obscured  the  technical- 
assistance  role  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  CIFs'  staffs  *  Staff 
members   at   all   sites   affirmed   that   they  were  reluctant   to  ask 
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OXC/A  for  assistance  because  they  were  afraid  that  revealing 
implementation  problems  might  jeopardize  future  operations  * 

HMC  came  to  have  an  operation  role  by  virtue  of  the  impact 
of  the  evaluation  design,  which  called  for  administration  of 
pretest  to  large  groups  of  CXF  applicants*  As  the  problems 
created  by  this  approach  became  evident,  the  sites  asked  for  a 
revised  testing  approach,  involving  frequent  small-*group  sessions 
and  staggered  admission  of  interns  *  In  turn,  this  necessif'ited 
changes  in  the  entry  procedure  and  in  some  operational  practices* 

Another  way  in  ^rfiich  the  evaluation  design  affected  imple- 
mentation was  in  the  need  for  random  assignment  of  qualified 
applicants  to  the  intern  and  control  groups*  This  process  created 
pub  lie-*  relations  problems,  especially  when  there  were  fewer 
applicants  than  places  in  the  program*  While  a  control  group 
deijign  might  find  acceptance  when  a  program  is  heavily  over- 
subscribed, the  assignment  of  needy  youths  to  control  groups  while 
program  slots  remained  unfilled  was  odious  to  CIP  administrators, 
the  youths  themselves,  and  the  entire  community* 

The  implementation  was  affected  by  the  mul tiplicity  of 
institutional  roles,  and  also  by  the  number  of  different  agencies 
involved  in  the  denonstrationi  Six  actors — DOL,  NIEi  OIC/A,  local 
OICs,  CIPs,  and  HMC — were  linked  together  in  an  uf ten-confusing 
communications  network*  It  is  significant  that  at  the"  time  of 
this  report,  there  has  never  been  a  meeting  at  which  all  actors 
could  interact  together  *  Such  a  meeting  might  have  served  to 
resolve  problems  more  quickly  and  facilitate  prompt:  decision 
making*  Xustead ,  messages  became  ambiguous,  rumors  circulated, 
and  making  decisions  became  a  confusing  and  protracted  process  * 
One  example  is  the  way  in  t^ich  the  sizes  of  the  final  cohort  and 
its  control  group  were  determined* 

The  original  demonstration  plan  called  for  each  site  to  put 
four  cohorts  of  interns  through  the  CXP*  The  total  number  of 
interns  at  each  site  was  to  be  300*  Two  cohorts  were  to  have 
control  groups  of  equal  size*  As  the  demonstration  approached  the 
end  of  its  first  formal  year — chat  is,  in  late  fall  1978 — it 
became  clear  that  the  sites  wouM  not  be  able  to  meet  either  of 
these  objectives*  Both  NXE  a:id  DOL  considered  aborting  the 
demonstration,  but  after  appeals  from  and  consultations  with  the 
local  OICs  and  the  CXPs,  DOL  and  NX£  considered  consolidating  the 
third  and  fourth  cohorts,  setting  the  size  at  90  interns  and  90 
control  group  students*  NXE  oSked  HMC  to  comment  on  the  effects 
of  such  a  change  on  the  evaluation' s  validity  and  reliability* 
KMC  accepted  the  plan,  but  suggested  the  addition  of  some  compari- 
son groups  of  youth  in  similar  programs*  NIE  then  took  the  plan 
to  DOL,  which  added  the  stipulation  that  these  final  third/ 
fourth  cohorts  and  their  controls  had  to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of 
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January  I979»  or  the  site  would  be  terminated*  NIE  relayed  this 
message  to  OIC/A»  which  sent  it  on  to  the  CIPs  vis  the  local  OICa* 
Massive  recruitment  drives,  involving  all  staff  members  and  even 
some  interns,  began  st  the  sites* 

As  the  sites  Isunched  their  final  recruitment  drives »  how- 
ever, OIC/A  asked  BHC  how  small  the  control  groups  could  be  and 
still  offer  sufficient  reliability*  KMC  responded  that  control 
groups  of  45  members  would  be  minimally  adequate,  and  OIC/A  took 
this  number  to  NIE  and  DOL*  After  lengthy  telephone  conferences 
in  which  HIE  suggested  control  groups  of  55»  DOL  superseded  its 
original  directive  four  days  later  with  one  requiring  90  interns 
and  55  controls*  However,  the  reduced  control-group  size  was  not 
made  known  by  OIC/A  to  the  sites  until  several  weeks  later^  for 
unknown  reasons*  During  those  weeks  the  sites  were  aware  that 
decisions  were  beii\g  made  but  were  unable  to  learn  their  content* 
Frequent  phone  coiwersations  were  held  between  CIPs  in  which  they 
speculated  about  what  would  hsppen* 

Early  in  January  1979,  the  final  cohort  and  control  group 
sizes  were  disclosed  Co  the  sices»  whose  recruiting  efforts  had 
begun  to  yield  numbers  of  applicants  approaching  the  target*  By 
31  January  I979»  each  site  had  secured  145  applicants,  55  of  whom 
had  been  assigned  control  status*  The  frantic  and  demoralized 
nature  of  this  period  for  the  sites  was  testified  to  by  virtually 
all  staff  members  in  all  four  sites*  This  series  of  events 
illustrates  the  citmbersomeness  of  the  decision**making  spparatus  in 
the  demonstration,  and  its  potential  and  real  effects  in  terms  of 
creating  confusion  and  ambiguity  at  local  levels* 

Another  institution  with  a  role  in  the  implemeiitation  is  the 
LEA*  The  fact  that  the  LEA  role  has  not  been  mentioned  earlier 
underscores  the  minimal  involvement  of  the  LEAs*  Perhaps  para- 
doxically  in  view  of  other  findings^  the  relative  non^involvement 
of  the  LEAs  in  the  demonstration  had  negative  effects  on  imple- 
mentation* Indeed  it  is  surprising  that  with  the  leverage  af- 
forded by  the  pivotal  nature  of  its  major  role-^i*e*»  allowing  the 
CIPs  to  grant  credit  toward  LEA  diplomas — only  one  LEA  insisted  on 
a  greater  share  of  operational  involvement* 

One  LEA  used  its  leverage  to  place  district  personnel  on  site 
in  an  advisory  and  monitoring  capacity*  This  LEA  also  had  had 
long  involvement  with  alternative  school  projects,  and  had  an 
established  organizational  division  for  alternative  schools*  Both 
the  placement  of  LEA  personnel  within  the  CIP  and  the  experience 
with  alternative  schools  are  thought  to  have  contributed  to  the 
relative  ease  with  which  this  r.iie  obtained  LEA  support*  This  LEA 
assisted  the  implementation  from  the  beginning*  In  the  other 
sites,  active  support  and  encouragement  were  not  forthcoming  until 
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much  later.  Obtaining  potential  interna'  school  records,  curricu-* 
lum  approval,  teacher  accreditation,  and  cooperation  in  recruit- 
ment were  all  areas  affected  by  the  CIPs'  relationships  with  the 
LEAs-  The  LEAs'  hesitancy  about  the  CIP,  exacerbated  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  implementation,  most  certainly  had  a  retarding 
effect.    As  one  top  LEA  official  put  it. 

They  haven't  consulted  with  us  about  any-' 
thing.  I  really  support  what  they're  trying 
to  do,  but  I've  got  to  report  tto  the  school 
board]  about  program  quality  and  I  don' t 
realXy  know  what's  going  on  there.  My  repu- 
tation is  at  stake.  I'd  feel  a  lot  better 
if  I  had  some  Impact,  even  on  staffing  the 
thing,  some  control. 

An  official  in  another  LEA  put  it  more  bluntly:  '^I  can  just  see 
what  would  happen  if  some  investigative  reporter  found  out  about 
this  [arrangement] 

The  roles  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  implementation  had  a 
definite,  if  unmeasurable,  impact  on  the  overall  process.  The 
multiplicity  of  roles  some  actors  held  was  confusing  and  provoked 
anxiety  in  the  CIPs.  Different  structuring  of  the  danonstration 
might  have  alleviated  some  of  the  prcblems.  The  complexity  of  the 
demonstrations'  structure  slowed  and  made  more  intricate  the 
decision-making  process.  Though  the  number  of  actors  involved  was 
not  realistically  reducible,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  design 
an  explicit  process  for  communication  ^nd  decision  making.  Pin- 
ally,  the  non- involvement  of  the  LEAs  in  the  active  processes 
of  implementation  appears  to  have  led  to  a  lower  level  of  LEA 
cooperation  than  might  have  resulted  had  they  had  fuller  partici- 
patioi^.  Each  of  these  findings  should  be  tested  further  for 
corroboration.  If  generalizable,  each  has  Implications  for  future 
dissemination/ implementation  policy. 


Personnel 

Disseminating  and  implementing  a  complex  program  such  as  the 
CIP  is  a  major  undertaking.  The  skills  required  are  specific  and 
well  documented*  Sikorski  et  al.  (1976),  Moore  et  al.  (1977), 
Crandall  (1977),  Havelock  and  Havelock  (1973),  the  Human  Inter- 
action Research  Institute  (1976),  Piele  (1975),  Siebert  (1972), 
Campeau  et  al.  (1978),  Treadway  (1978),  and  Harris,  Eiseman, 
Harris,  and  Doyle  (1979),  as  well  as  others,  have  all  pointed  out 
sets  of  educational  dissemination  knowledge  and  skills  that  relate 
to  successful  program  adoption  and  impl^entatlon.  Some  sets  are 
very  specific,  as  Crandall^s  and  the  Havelocks^,  while  others  are 
more  general.  In  addition,  there  are  several  general  guidebooks 
to  implementing  educational  Innovations,   such  as  Havelock'' s 
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A  Guide  to  Innovation  In  Education  (1970)  and  Nlehoff's  Handbook 
of  Social  Change  (1966) *  Collectively  these  sources  represent  a 
very  comprehensive  pool  of  approaches  and  strategies  for  planning 
and  effecting  an  educational  program's  Installation  in  a  new 
setting* 

By  and  large  the  personnel  involved  in  the  CIP  implementation 
were  not  experienced  in  educational  dissemination*  DOL  personnel 
had  been  Involved  with  previous  DOL  youth  programs,  but  not  with 
dealing  with  school  programs  or  vlth  dissemination  Issues*  It  vas 
in  fact  because  BOL  did  not  have  expertise  in  this  area  that  the 
partnership  vlth  HIE  seemed  appropriate,  particularly  because  of 
KlE's  long  association  vlth  the  development  and  diffusion  of  the 
Experience-Based  Career  Education  (EBCE)  program*  Nevertheless, 
the  HIE  staff  members  assigned  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
CIP  demonstration  had  not  been  Involved  with  BBCE,  nor  with  other 
KIE  dissemination  programs* 

Within  the  OIC  system,  the  OIC/a  demonstration  staff  Included 
one  member  who  had  helped  develop  the  CIP,  taught  in  the  proton- 
type,  and  conducted  other  OIC  training  programs,  and  one  other 
member  who  had  been  Involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the  original 
CIP*  However,  the  demonstration  staff  did  not  Include  anyone  with 
experience  in  the  operation  of  traditional  school  systems  ox 
educational-program  diffusion*  At  the  local  OIC  level,  neither 
the  OIC  executives  nor  the  project  leaders  (director  and  super- 
visors)  had  experience  in  disseminating  or  developing  school'* 
affiliated  educational  programs*  As  a  result  of  this  consistent 
lack  of  ^perlence  with  school  systems  among  the  leaders  of  the 
demonstration,  there  was  no  first-hand  knowledge  about  some 
of  the  Importapt  Issues  relevant  to  implementing  the  CIP"for 
.  Instance,  the  extent  to  which  LEAs  would  be  critical  to  the 
process  and  the  kind  of  training  that  would  help  CIP  staffs  meet 
LEA  requirements* 

Staffing  practices  within  the  CIPs  also  affected  imple- 
mentation, though  it  is  unclear  whether  staff  recruitment  could 
have  followed  a  different  course*  The  Impact  of  the  time  of  year 
at  which  the  staffs  were  chosen  and  of  the  short  lead  time  given 
the  sites  have  been  noted*  The  decision  to  use  the  OIC  pay  scale 
also  affected  staff  quality,  as  LEA  scales  in  all  sites  are 
considerably  higher*  For  these  reasons,  the  initial  staffs  put 
together  for  the  CIPs  were  generally  less  qualified  than  the 
design  specified,  especially  in  the  areas  of  school  teaching  and 
counsel Ing* 

Moreover*  staff  turnover  in  the  CIPs  has  been  high*  While 
this  has  removed  some  unsatisfactory  staff  members,  it  has  also 
led  to  bringing  in  new  staff  members  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
CIP^  philosophy  and  design  and  had   to  be  trained*     In  addition. 
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some  well  qualified  staff  members  have  left  as  veil  as  unsatis-* 
factory  ones*  The  present  CIP  staffs  are  generally  well  qualified 
and  experienced,  but  this  state  has  been  achieved  only  with  delay 
and  travail* 

Those  initial  staff  members  who  were  underqualif ied  or  under-* 
experienced  were  ineffective  in  developing  their  instructional  or 
counseling  programs  in  the  early  days  of  operations*  As  initial 
staff  members  exited  and  were  replaced,  the  new  staff  members  had 
to  be  oriented,  trained^  and  acculturated  to  the  CIP*  The  fre- 
quent injection  of  new  members  into  the  staff  delayed  both  imple- 
mentation of  the  CIP  components  and  development  of  an  esprit  de 
corps*    The  overall  result  was  to  slow  the  Implementation  process* 


Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  CIP  staff  members  were  very  impressed  with  the  personal 
qualities  and  desire  to  help  of  the  OIC/A  technical  assisters,  but 
less  so  with  the  clarity^  depth,  and  organization  of  the  training 
and  the  program  materials  OIC/A  provided  during  the  start-up  and 
early  operation  periods*  Typical  staff  members'  comments  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  training  left  them  with  a  good  overview  of  the 
CXP's  goals  and  the  nature  of  program  components,  but  with  little 
idea  of  how  to  put  them  into  practice*  CIP  staff  members'  recol- 
lections of  the  training  they  received  does  not  correspond  with 
OXC/a's  recollection  of  the  training  it  gave*  The  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  is  not  clear,  although  some  of  it  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  training  was  delivered  over  such  a  short 
period  of  time*  Since  RMC  staff  did  not  attend  the  training 
sessions,  the  content  of  the  sessions  cannot  be  evaluated* 

The  reports  of  several  earlier  studies  and  projects  point 
out  the  need  to  give  concrete  guidance  to  new  users  of  an  in- 
structional approach*  Documentation  of  the  characteristics  of 
effective  training  materials  for  new  implementors  of  exemplary 
educational  projects  is  included  in  Horst  et  al*  (197^ ' *  Fullan 
and  PoiDfret  (1977)  note  the  relationship  between  lack  of  speci- 
ficity in  training  materials  and  low  implementation*  Sikorski 
(1976),  Miles  (1964b),  and  Emrick  (l977)  all  discuss  the  im- 
portance for  effective  implementation  of  concrete  training  and 
materials  with  a  *'how-^to*'  orienta  tion*  In  addition,  there  have 
recently  been  published  some  excellent  materials  on  how  to  package 
information  about  educational  programs  for  adopters,  such  as 
Rosenau  and  Mclntyre  (1977)* 

One  especially  salient  finding  of  the  earlier  work  done  by 
RMC  with  the  PIP  projects  was  that  program  descriptions  and 
Implementation  materials  are  made  more  useful  for  new  users  when 
an  outsider  is  involved   in  developing  them*     The  analytical 
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perspective  o£  the  outsider  serves  to  make  the  descriptions  and 
materials  more  balanced*  An  outsider  also  is  less  likely  to 
overlook  details  that  are  so  obvious  to  an  insider  that  they  are 
omitted  from  training  materials* 


Perceived  Design  Inflexibility 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  CIP  dmonstration  has  been  to  install 
the  components  of  a  program  developed  in  one  location  in  four  new 
sites*  According  to  the  documents  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
demonstration,  a  strong  emphasis  was  placed  on  adherence  to  the 
CIP  design*  The  very  use  of  the  word  "replication"  in  many  of 
these  documents  illustrates  this  emphasis*  The  local  OICs' 
subcontracts  specifically  stipulate  that  no  modifications  can  be 
made  without  prior  consultation  and  permission  from  OIC/A* 
However^  staff  members  were  also  expected  to  adapt  the  model  to 
local  conditions*  Interviews  vlth  CIP  staff  members  revealed 
it  was  their  impression  that  they  were  expected  to  copy  the  design 
exactly*  Although  they  were  aware  of  the  need  to  respond  to  the 
unique  requirements  of  their  sites»  the  CIP  staffs  were  under  the 
Impression  that  any  deviations  from  the  model  would  be  negatively 
received  by  OIC/A* 

On  the  other  hand,  OIC/A  staff  members  report  they  were 
quite  aware  of  the  need  for  local  adaptation^  and  point  to  the 
broad  nature  of  the  design  as  evidence  they  expected  the  local 
staffs  to  adjust  procedures  to  meet  local  conditions*  They  feel 
they  never  insisted  on  exact  fidelity  to  the  extent  the  sites 
perceived*  The  reasons  for  this  inconsistency  betweeen  local  and 
OIC/A  impressions  are  difficult  to  identify*  It  is  probable  the 
wording  of  the  subcontracts  about  modifications  was  a  factor*  It 
is  also  likely  that  the  pressures  of  getting  the  program  underway 
and  the  sites'  staff  members'  uncertainty  about  how  to  proceed  led 
the  staffs  to  interpret  too  narrowly  OIC/A's  insistence  that  the 
program  components  had  to  be  implemented*  That  is,  while  OIC/A 
was  telling  the  sites  to  get  the  program  components  operational  in 
any  way  that  would  make  them  functional,  the  sites  vere  hearing  a 
message  to  do  things  just  like  they  were  done  before  without  an 
accompanying  plan  for  doing  so*  As  one  staff  member  said»  "They 
tell  us  to  follow  the  models  but  the  don't  tell  us  how*"  Regard- 
less  of  the  reasons,  the  results  of  this  miscommunication  between 
QIC /a  and  the  CIP  staffs  were  confusion,  f  rustration^  some  Xll 
will ,  and  slowed  implementation  *  The  delay  caused  for  these 
reasons  reconfirm  Rogers'  and  Shoemaker's  (1971)  finding  that  the 
perceptions  of  adopters'  determine  the  rate  of  adoption  of  an 
innovation* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  sites  and  OIC/A  did  not  clarify 
the   extent   to  which   local  modifications   to  CIF  practices  were 
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expected,  for  in  the  early  months  of  Implementation,  adaptations 
rarely  grew  out  of  a  joint  OIC/A-^CIP  analysis  of  how  best  to 
accommodate  the  main  functions  of  the  program*  The  conflict 
between  adaptation  to  local  conditions  and  strict  adheraice  to 
model  design  is  a  common  one*  The  concept  of  *'mutxial  adapta- 
tions—both the  program  and  the  context  must  be  adapted  for 
successful  impleiaentation-*-has  become  a  mainstay  in  the  lexicon  of 
educational  diffusion  since  its  appearance  in  the  Rand  reports* 
Others  who  have  noted  the  necessity  to  allow  for  adaptations 
in  project  implementation  include  Emrick  (1977),  Stearns  (1977), 
House  (1974),  Fullan  and  Pomfret  (1977),  Sikorski  et  al*  (1976), 
Campeau  et  al*  (1979),  Beers  (1976),  Pincus  (1974),  and  Miles 
(1964b)  * 

In  addition  to  complicating  the  process  of  fitting  a  program 
into  the  local  context,  a  pure  replication  approach  slows  the 
development  of  ownership  feelings  among  local  implementors*  This 
has  been  found  particularly  significant  in  relation  to  program 
material,  as  reported  by  Beers  (1976),  Sikorski  et  al*  (1976), 
and  others* 


Evaluation  Issues 

The  evaluation  also  had  a  negative  effect  on  implementing  the 
CIF  in  the  new  sites*  It  b^an  too  early,  and  so  intruded  on 
local  program  development*  CIP  operations  in  the  sites  had  not 
matured  and  stabilized  before  being  subjected  to  the  evaluators' 
scrutiny*  CIP  staff  members  complained  that  the  early  investi- 
gation detracted  from  their  ability  to  get  the  CIP  running  prop-* 
erly *  This  is  not  to  argue  for  eliminating  study  of  implemen-* 
tation*  However,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  restructure  such 
study  so  it  is  not  threatening  or  intrusive*  This  might  be  accom-* 
plished  by  building  a  research  component  into  the  start-up  and 
early  operation  phases  and  using  the  results  for  program  improve** 
ment  and  future  implementation  planning,  but  not  for  making 
judgments  about  a  site's  continuation  before  operational  stability 
has  been  achieved* 

Implementation  was  also  affected  by  the  control-group  re** 
quirement  of  the  evaluation  design*  Using  a  control  group  to 
determine  no- treatment  expectations  against  which  actual  results 
of  CIP  participation  can  be  compared  would  be  the  most  accurate 
way  to  evaluate  program  impact*  However,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  assigning  people  to  control  status  constitutes  a  negative 
treatment*  Thus,  measures  of  control-group  achiev^ent  do  not  in 
fact  determine  no-treatment  expectations*  Moreover,  the  need  for 
the  sites  to  recruit  control  groups  in  addition  to  interns  added 
to  recruiting  pressures*  Tallmadge  (1979)  explores  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  with  the  control-group  design,  finding  it 
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inappropriate  for  situations  such  as  the  CIP  demonstration*  Rossi 
(1978)  also  addresses  many  issues  relevant  to  evaluating  programs 
like  the  CIP*. 

All  sites  reported  that  significant  numbers  of  potential 
applicants  lost  interest  when  told  they  might  be  placed  in  a 
control  group  even  though  they  met  all  entrance  criteria*  Public 
relations  with  the  community  in  general  were  affected  also*  As 
one  site  director  8aid» 

It  turns  people  off  *  It  makes  us  seem  like 
another  social  experlmeat»here  today »  gone 
tomorrow^  and  not  really  interested  in  helping 
people^** just"  in  using  them  as  guinea  pigs* 
Some  Idds  come'here  after  they  get  the  rejec** 
tion  letter  aijd  beg  to  be  let  in*  They  say 
this  was  their  last  chance^  and  it  might  have 
been*  It  just  tears  me  up  *  And  it  doesn' t 
make  the  progrm  look  too  good  either*  Bow 
can  we  come  in  here  talking  about  helping 
people^  turning  lives  around»  and  do  that*  If 
we  had  more  kids  applying  than  places  [for 
them] »  it  might  not  be  so  bad»  but  I  still 
would  hate  shutting  them  out*  With  room  in 
the  program  I  can't  justify  it,  to  anybody » 
including  o^self* 

Testing  procedures  necessitated  by  the  evaluation  also 
created  recruitment  obstacles  in  the  early  stages  of  the  demonr 
stration*  Overall^  the  evaluation's  impact  on  itaplementatioa  was 
serious*  Begun  too  soon  to  permit  the  CIP  staffs  to  learn  their 
roles  thoroughly*  the  evaluation  was  threat^ing  and  deterred  full 
implementation*  Moreover »  the  evaluation  design  itself  was 
responsible  for  keeping  many  potential  participants  from  enter*- 
ing»  or  even  applying  for»  the  program* 


Summary 

Under  even  the  most  propitious  circumstances »  getting  an 
operation  as  complex  as  the  CIP  successfully  underway  takes 
dedication^  energy^  creativity time»  careful  forethought »  appli** 
cation  of  relevant  knowledge^  and  a  fair  share  of  good  luck*  In 
the  case  of  the  CIP  demonstration^  there  were  available  large 
quantities  of  dedication^  energy^  experience^  creativity^  and  some 
luck*  What  seems  to  have  been  missing  were  time»  planning^ 
and  in  some  instances  application  of  relevant  knowledge* 

The  principal  actors  learned  a  great  deal  about  educational 
program  dissemination  and  implementation*     As  the  demonstration 
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proceeded,  they  applied  their  knowledge  to  the  unique  probl^s  of 
each  site  with  increasing  effectiveness*  As  the  present  status  of 
the  CIPs  attests*  the  sites  have  achieved  or  are  approaching  full 
implementation*  Whst  is  unfortunate  upon  review  of  the  imple- 
mentation process  is  that  full  operation  was  achieved  later 
and  with  a  good  deal  more  difficulty  than  was  probably  necessary, 
because  of  the  lack  of  time  to  plan  fully  and  to  hire  appropri- 
ately qualified  CIP  staffs* 

However,  not  only  does  the  experience  of  the  CIP  demonstra-* 
tion  underscore  the  importance  of  adequate  time  and  fully  quali- 
fied staffs  in  implementing  innovative  social-service  programs* 
It  also  raises  questions  about  the  appropriateness  of  dominant 
policy-research  approaches*  As  the  events  of  this  demonstration 
have  made  clear,  there  is  need  both  for  more  careful  forethought 
in  conducting  demonstrations  of  programs  and  for  more  sensitivity 
to  the  inherit  complexities  and  difficulties  of  implanentation  in 
the  ways  in  which  research  about  implementation  is  planned  and 
conducted* 

The  GIF  demonstration  has  been  successful*  The  program  has 
been  implemented  in  four  new  sites  and  scores  of  disadvantaged 
young  people  have  been  or  are  be'lng  benefitted  by  it*  The  QIC 
system  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  diffusion  mechanism*  Exist- 
ing knowledge  about  implementation  processes  has  been  corrobor- 
ated »  and  new  knowledge  has  been  generated  *  In  the  policy 
sciences,  knowledge  is  cumulatively  and  iteratively  spawned*  The 
authors  hope  that  their  research,  and  the  efforts  of  those  whom 
they  studied,  will  facilitate  future  endeavors  of  the  same  sort* 
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METHODOLOGICAL  APPENDIX 
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This  section  describes  the  in st rumen ts  used  to  collect 
tnd  process  data  pertinent  to  the  CIP  implementation  study* 
Ihe  descriptions  encompasrj  development  and  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments v  ethnographic  methods  used  in  the  e (ludy ,  data-^collectlon 
procedures  for  each  sire,  and  the  data  analysis  methodology 
used  arrive  at  the  fi^iciings*  A  complete  set  of  the  instruments 
for  the  study  is  presented  at  the  ettd  of  this  section* 

Other  sources  of  data,  not  dealt  with  in  this  appendix, 
were  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reports  prepared  by  the  sites 
and  OIC/A,  as  well  as  reports  and  correspondence  by  INIE  and  DO(L* 

Development  and  Mature  of  the  Instruments 

The  instruments  used  for  this  report  include  unstructured 
interview  guides  and  classroom  observation  schedules*  Ihe 
purposes  of  each  instrximent,  how  they  were  used  in  the  study, 
and  how  they  were  developed  are  presented  below* 

Interview  Guides 

The  primary  avenue  through  which  data  were  obtained  was 
in-depth  interviei^  with  staff  members,  interns,  and  relevant 
others  in  the  community*  From  these,  answers  were  sought  to 
questions  about  CIP  processes  and  outcomes*  By  pooling  answers 
from  many  individuals  in  each  site  it  was  possible  to  develop 
models  of  the  CIP  as  implemented  in  each  site  for  comparison  to 
the  prototype  model* 

Interview  guides  (see  Discussion  Topic  Checklists)  were 
develope^l  for  all  staff  positions  explicitly  contained  in  the  CIP 
prototype*  In  addition,  inteirview  guides  were  designed  for  CIP 
interns,  program  graduates,  program  dropouts,  and  various  other 
individuals  in  the  community  who  played  significant  though  un- 
official roles  in  the  program*  The  inteirview  guides  that  were 
developed  for  the  interviews  are  little  more  than  mnemonic  lists 
of  topics  to  be  covered  in  all  inteirviews*  Their  unstructured 
nature  resulted  from  BHC's  experience  that  the  most  comprehensive 
and  accurate  data  are  obtained  when  respondents  are  not  limited  to 
a  prespecified  set  of  responses  to  preworded  and  presequenced 
questions* 

Interview  guides  were  developed  for  the  17  different  actors 
in  the  CIP: 
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•  Director 

•  Instructional  Supervisor 

•  Career  Counseling  Supervisor 

•  School  Coordinator 

•  OIC/Local  Director 

•  Curriculum  Liaison/Resource  Center  Specialist 

•  Intern  Operation 

•  Intern  Follow-Up 

•  Instructor 

•  Counselor 

•  Career  Developer 

•  Associate  Professional 

•  Parent 

•  Community  Leader 

•  Social  Agency  Personnel 

•  Business/industry  Contact /Decision  Maker 
»     Hands^On,  On**Site  Supervisor 

Two  of  the  checklists" the  Intern  Operation  Checklist 
and  the  Intern  Follow-Up  Checklist—were  used  to  elicit  complete 
descriptions  of  the  CIP  in  the  adopter  sites  from  the  intern's 
perspective*  The  various  staff  checklists  were  used  to  elicit 
information  about  personnel  qualifications,  orientation,  training, 
and  staff  roles  and  relationships  to  determine  whether  model 
specifications  have  been  replicated  *  The  Parent ,  Community 
Leader ,  Social  Agency  Personnel ,  Business /Indus try  Contact/ 
Decision  Maker,  and  the  On-^Site  Supervisor  for  the  Hands-^On 
checklists  were  intended  to  provide  information  about  the  involve- 
ment of  these  persons  in  the  program  that  was  used  to  determine 
what  changes  to  the  model  specifications  had  been  made  and 
why*  Relatively  few  individuals  in  the  last  group  of  checklists 
could  be  interviewed  during  the  field  visits  *  Re^ons  include 
the  brief  duration  of  the  visits,  the  fact  few  ifiterns  had 
been  on  Hands*-On  by  the  time  of  the  field  visits,  and  the  unavail^ 
ability  of  some  individuals*  Pertinent  data  about  these  indi^ 
viduals,  however,  were  obtained  indirectly  from  staff  and  intern 
informants  who  had  cc3me  in  contact  with  them* 


Classroom  Observation  Schedule 

The  Classroom  Observation  Schedule  (COS)  was  designed  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  classroom  instruction  in  the  four  sites 
was  similar  to  the  instruction  specified  in  the  CIP  model*  The 
COS  was  developed  as  a  systematic  way  for  recording  specific 
teacher  and  intern  activities  in  the  classes  and  for  describing 
grouping  patterns  and  characteristics  of  the  physical  environment 
of  the  classroom*  Teacher  feedback  and  questioning  strategies, 
management  and  discipline  techniques,  instructional  practices, 
and  instructional  materials  used,  classwork  assigned  to  interns. 
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and  instructor**iatern  interactions  are  assessed  by  the  instrument* 
For  each  visit ,  a  minlmuoi  of  two,  tec^minute  focused  classroom 
observations  were  conducted  for  each  class  over  a  two-day  period 
by  two  observers*  For  the  intern  and  tfiicher  activities  section, 
the  observers  made  judgments  about  how  frequently  each  typ3  of 
activity  occurred^ 

The  instrument  is  patterned  after  the  classroom  obser*/^t^.on 
in&trument  developed  for  the  Follow-Through  Planned  Vari;ition 
Study  (Stallings  &  Kaskowitz,  1975)  and  the  instruments  developed 
by  SRI  and  SMC  for  the  PIP  replication  study  (Stearns,  1975>* 

To  develop  the  COS,  a  detailed  review  of  the  CIP  model 
and  learning  packets  developed  for  the  original  CIP  was  conducted* 
A  list  of  all  teacher  behaviors  and  activities  and  intern  acti- 
vities was  generated  by  reviewing,  and  in  many  instances  simu** 
lating,  the  activities  specified  in  the  learning  packets*  The 
list  was  not  exhaustive;  it  was  designed  to  cov^r  the  most 
Important   instructional  features  associated  with  tlie  CIP  modeX, 

The  EHC  research  team  was  properly  trained  in  the  coding 
of  classroom  activities  covered  in  the  instrument  *  Tne  COS 
was  pretested  in  a  preliminary  visit  to  one  of  the  sites , 
Data  from  the  COS  was  used  to  substantiate  interview  information 
and  to  draw  inferences  about  whether  the  sites  implemented 
the  instructional  program  as  specified  in  the  CIP  model. 


Ethnographic  Techniques 

Ethnographic  concepts  and  techniques  were  incorporated 
into  the  study  to  supplement  the  more  structured  evaluation 
techniques  and  to  allow  si te  visitors  to  assess  better  the 
qualitative  components  of  the  CIP  such  as  its  ethos,  program 
climate,  the  charismatic  qualities  of  staff,  and  com^tinity  sup- 
port* These  techniques  are  summarized  in  the  Site  Visit  Guide 
and  the  Site  Visit  Procedures  Manual  at  the  end  of  this  section* 

The  Site  Visit  Guide  was  developed  prior  to  the  fX:s:: 
round  of  site  visits  and  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  ethno^ 
graphic  orientation  and  the  ethnographic  observation^of-the 
classroom  section.  The  first  section  provides  a  general  ethno- 
graphic orientation  to  data-collection  procedures.  This  section 
comprises  a  number  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  field  of  anthro- 
pology and  its  sub discipline,  ethnography.  The  overall  aim 
of  providing  these  concep ts  was  to  teach  site  visitors  noc 
ways  of  eliciting  qualitative  information  in  the  data-collection 
process.  The  document  describes  how  to  perceive  the  school 
as  a  cultural  system  and  how  to  elicit  the  insider's  (or  emic) 
perspective.      This  orientatiori  was  adopted  tc  enhance  the  site 
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visitors*  senstivity  to  facts  and  relationships  that  might 
not  have  been  anticipated  when  fotmal  data"Collection  instruments 
were  developed. 

The  second  section  of  the  Site  Visit  Guide  provides  specific 
guidelines  for  conducting  naturalistic  classroom  observations* 
This  section  was  also  developed  to  supplement  more  structured 
data'-gathering  procedures.  Description  of  naturalistic  classroom 
observation  was  included  to  prepare  the  site  visitors  to  detect 
and  respond  to  events  other  than  those  covered  by  the  structured 
instruments.  Included  were  methods  for  documenting  the  larger 
context  of  the  CIP  in  before-,  during*-,  and  after^-class  sessions. 
Guidelines  were  presented  for  observing  the  moods,  attitudes, 
and  motivations  tha t  the  interns  and  instructors  bring  into 
the  classroom  each  day.  Specific  techniques  such  as  the  use  of 
mnemonic  de  ;ices  were  also  included  in  the  guide  to  assist 
the  site  visitor  in  observing  and  recording  information* 

The  Site  Visit  Procedures  Manual  was  developed  to  provide 
the  site  visitors  with  guidelines  for  accomplishing  the  data^ 
collection  tasks*  Information  on  aspects  of  interactions  between 
interns  and  instructors  were  provided.  Twelve  primary  categories 
of  comparisons  between  the  kinds  of  interactions  and  the  fre- 
quencies with  which  they  occur  were  made  between  classes  at  each 
site  and  across  the  sites. 

The  entire  project  staff  reviewed  the  Site  Visit  Guide 
and  Procedures  Manual  prior  to  the  first  site  visit .  Group 
discussions,  led  by  the  staff  ethnographers,  were  held  to  clarify 
and  expand  upon  the  most  important  points.  Questions  raided 
in  these  sessions  were  explored  in  depth  until  all  prospective 
site  visitors  felt  comfortable  about  their  ability  to  collect 
the  desired  types  of  information* 


Data-Collection  Procedures 

Data  collection  was  carried  out  mainly  through  site  visits 
to  each  of  the  adopter  sites .  Get-acquainted  visits  were  made 
to  all  sites  to  introduce  evaluation  staff  and  discuss  the 
requirements  of  the  evaluation. 

A  total  of  three  formal  data-*collection  visits  were  made 
to  each  site.  All  visits  were  carried  out  by  a  team  of  two 
researchers  per  visit.  A  total  of  five  researchers  were  involved 
in  data-collection  activities,  which  took  a  week  to  ten  days 
per  visit .  The  visit  s  were  scheduled  to  coincide  with  the 
intake  and  recruitment  timelines  of  the  sites  as  specified 
in  their  agreement  with  OIC/A*  The  rationale  for  this  timing 
was  that  it  would  allow  researchers  to  obtain  data  from  similar 
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program  operations  at  differ en t  points  in  time  and ,  thus,  to 
observe  the  program  as  it  evolved  over  time  *  Difficulties 
in  recruitment  and  unanticipated  consequences  of  this  upon 
program  operations  led  to  delays  in  the  time  o£  the  visits, 
although  their  close  occurrence  relative  to  cohort  initiation 
Was  maintained  *  Table  4 ,  below,  lists  the  visit  and  cohort 
initiation  times* 

Initial  Conditions,  Adoption/Selection,  and  Start-Up  were 
the  primary  foci  of  the  initial  data-^collection  efforts*  Subset 
quent  site  visits  centered  on  Operations  activities* 

The  RMC  site  visits  in  the  context  of  CIP  operations  were 
as  follows* 

Site  A  took  in  its  first  cohort  on  March  20,  1978,  just 
twelve  weeks  after  its  director  was  hired*  The  site  took  in 
the  second  cohort  18  weeks  later  (J«ly  24) *  The  first 
official  data-collection  visit  was  conducted  on  August  7^15^ 
T^e  third  cohort  of  interns  entered  the  program  in  February, 
1979  *  The  second  site  visit  closely  followed  that  intake 
(February  26-March  2)*  The  third  site  visit  was  conducted 
shortly  after  the  second  following  a  major  change  in  the 
CIP  leadership  (April  23-May  2)* 

Site  B  Was  organized  15  weeks  before  it  took  in  its  first 
cohort  on  April  17,  1978*  The  site  took  in  the  second  cohort 
26  weeks  Irter  (October  16]*  The  first  site  visit  was 
conducted  from  October  23  to  Kovember  2*  The  third  cohort  of 
Interns  entered  the  program  February  1  •  The  second  site 
visit  closely  followed  this  intake  (February  12-16)*  Another 
(brief)  visit  was  made  by  one  team  member  (March  8)  to  show 
interns  the  pictures  he  had  taken  during  the  previous  visit, 
to  observe  changes,  and  to  speak  informally  with  the  direc- 
tor *  The  final  site  visit  was  conducted  shortly  after 
the  second  (April  23-27)* 

Site  C  operated  for  eight  weeks  before  taking  in  its  first 
cohort  on  Februaiy  23,  1978*  The  oite  took  in  its  second 
cohort  33  weeks  later  (October  11)*  The  first  site  visit  was 
conducted  from  October  30  to  Kovember  3*  The  third  cohort  of 
interns  entered  the  program  on  February  5,  1979*  The  second 
site  visit  closely  followed  that  intake  (February  26-March 
7)*  This  site  visit  followed  a  major  alteration  In  CIP 
leadership  *  The  third  site  visit  was  conducted  shortly 
after  the  second  (May  7-11)* 

Site  D  had  22  weeks  before  taking  in  its  first  cohort 
on  June  5,  1978*  The  site  took  in  its  second  cohort  19  weeks 
later  (October  16) *    The  first  site  visit  was  conducted  from 
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TABLE  4»    COHORT  INITIATION  AND  VISIT  TIMES  PER  SITE 


Cohort  Initiation 


Visit  Time 


Site  A 
First  Cohort 
Second  Cohort 
Third  Cohort 


Site  B 
First  Cohort 
Second  Cohort 
Third  Cohort 


Sice  C 
First  Cohort 
Second  Cohort 
Third  Cohort 


Site  D 

First  Cohort 
Second  Cohort 
Third  Cohort 


20  March  1978 
24  July  1978 
1  February  1979 


17  April  1978 
16  October  1978 
1  February  1979 


23  February  19?8 
11  October  1978 
5  February  1979 


5  June  1978 
16  October  1978 
5  February  1979 


7*15  August  1978 
26  Fehruary*2  March  1979 
23-27  April  1979 


23  October-2  November  1978 
12*16  February  1979 
23-27  April  1979 


30  October-3  November  1978 
26  February-7  March  1979 
7-11  May  1979 


13-17  November  1978 
8-16  February  1979 
7-11  May  1979 
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t!<^veinber  12  to  23-  The  third  cohort  of  interns  entered  the 
program  February  5-  The  second  site  visit  closely  followed 
the  intake  (February  8-17).  This  site  visit  followed  a  major 
change  in  CIP  leadership.  The  third  site  visit  was  conducted 
shortly  after  the  second  (May  7-14). 

Site  visits  were  not  made  during  the  early  months  of  the 
project,  which  included  start-»up  activities  and  the  first  cohort, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  evaluation  contract  was  not  awarded 
until  April.  In  retrospect,  site  visits  during  these  difficult 
periods  would  have  been  extremely  useful.  The  first  site  vifsits 
were  conducted  shortly  after  intake  of  the  second  cohort  to 
observe  the  program  participants  during  orientation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  The  second  site  visit  was  also  conducted 
almost  immediately  after  the  Initiation  of  a  cohort — in  this 
case  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  intensive  recruitment  that 
had  been  required  to  meet  enrollment  quotas  and  to  ob serve 
the  major  leadership  changes  in  two  of  the  programs.  Contractual 
deadlines  for  the  preparation  of  the  Task  A  report  required 
that  the  third  site  visit  be  conducted  very  shortly  after  the 
second . 

As  mentioned  above ,  the  CIP  data- collection^  methodology 
was  planned  to  include  ethnographic  evaluation  techniques  to 
complement  more  structured  data**collection  procedures  and  to 
add  qualitatively  to  the  evaluation  of  the  CIP  sites.  The 
KMC  research  staff  included  an  anthropologist  trained  in  ethno- 
graphic techniques  who,  in  addition  to  collecting  data  in  a 
naturalistic  way,  observed  and  interviewed  beyond  the  initial 
week  of  data  collection.  Other  members  of  the  staff  included 
individuals  with  expertise  in  program  dissemination  and  imple- 
mentation, and  organizational  behavior* 

During  the  data-collection  effort  RMC  adapted  to  the  program 
schedule  and  talked  to  staff  and  observed  classes  at  the  CIP 
staff's  convenience.  Interviews  and  observations  were  conducted 
with  staff,  in  classes,  and  in  the  school  using  the  naturalistic 
approach  whenever  possible.  Interviews  were  conduc  ted ,  for 
example,   in   restaurants,   hallways ,   and  other  informal  settings. 

In  addition  to  those  with  CI?  staff,  interviews  were  con- 
ducted with  locaJ  OIC  administration  who  had  been  directly 
involved  with  the  feasibility  study  and  the  actual  start-up 
of  the  prof^ram,  including  the  choice  of  site  and  staff  hiring 
and  training.  These  OIC  individuals  were  also  questioned  about 
the  ongoing  technical  assistance  the  local  OIC  provided  to 
the  CIP. 

All  CIP  staff  members,  from  the  CIP  director  to  clerical 
staff,  were  interviewed  during  the  staff  visits.     The  interviews 
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were  conducted  by  both  of  the  SHC  teaa  members  to  glean  as 
fflitcti  information  as  possible «  Interviews  covered  the  following 
areas  of  iapleaentation* 

(1)  The  professional  background  of  staff 

(2)  Staff  training 

(3)  Intern  recruitaent 

(4)  Materials  ( use ,  availability,   and  appropriateness] 

(5)  Instruction 

(6)  Counseling 

(7)  Site  selection 

Although  inteirv iews  foraed  the  major  part  of  the  data 
collection,  observations  were  conducted  in  a  variety  of  settings 
to  substantiate  interview/  data  and  to  obtain  data  on  the  inter- 
action of  CIP  staff  and  interns* 

Observations  of  the  CIP  consisted  of  formal  clasrroom 
observations  using  the  previously  described  classroom  observation 
achedule  and  ethnographic  observations  of  staff  and  intern 
behavior  in  and  out  of  the  formal  setting  of  the  class  and 
on  school  grounds «  All  instructors  were  observed  in  classes « 
The  ethnographic  observations  focused  on  a  range  of  intern 
and  staff  interactions  and  interaction  among  staff. 


Data*AnalVsis  Methodology 

Immediately  after  site  visits,  HHC  researchers  completed 
debriefing  forms,  which  called  for  sorting  the  interview  and 
observation  data  according  to  the  intended  processes  and  outcomes 
specified  in  the  CIP  model* 

According  to  this  debriefing  approach,  intended  outcomes-- 
for  each  stage  of  the  dissemination/ Implementation  process—are 
stated  in  question  form  *  For  example,  a  question  from  the 
star  t*up  stage  re^ds ,  ^'Were  appropriate  brochures ,  training 
materials,  etc*  available  for  diffusion  of  the  CIP?"  To  answer 
the   question,    site  visitors   used  the  following   rating  system: 

0  «  the  task  was  not  accomplished  at  all 

1  -  the  task  was  accomplished,  but  not  as  specified  in  the 

CIP  model 

2  "  the  tssk  was  accomplished  as  specified  in  the  model 

Each  specific  rating  was  justified  by  explaining,  in  narra- 
tive form,  problems  the  sit^^.  experienced  in  implementation 
and  the  si te'  s  rationale  /'or  the  selection  of  a  particular 
approach  that  differed  from  the  CIP  model  specif ications* 
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Finally,  the  site  vialtor  recorded  the  bases  for  statements 
made  and  listed  dates  and  sources  o£  information,  including 
documents  that  support  the  statement «  This  information  was 
recorded  for  each  of  the  anticipated  CIP  processes  and  outcomes 
and  entered  in  their  respective  Debriefing  Form* 

Site  visitors  shared  the  debriefing  task  and  discussed 
each  others'  observations  and  opinions*  In  case  of  divergent 
ratings,  the  data  supporting  these  positions  were  reported* 
Th±^  format  of  recording  observations  allowed  for  systematic 
comparison  of  each  of  the  sites  based  on  the  same  criteria 
used  to  assess  the  process  of  implementation  between  sites  * 

The  various  interview  guides ,  site-visit  procedures ,  and 
related  instruments  used  in  this  report  are  presented  below* 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Director 


1.  Background 

*  recruitment 

*  prior  experience 

^    special  qualifications 
^   motivation,  goals 

2,  Relationship  with  OIC/A 
^  satisfaction 

^    level  of  direction/autonomy 

3*  Start-up 

^  LEA  arrangements 

*  personnel 

*^  materials  ' 

*  facilities 

*  interns 

*  community,  Advisory  Council 

*  training 

4.  Operation 

^    role,  management  style 
^    relationship  with  staff 

*  relationship  with  interns 
^    relationship  with  parents 

^    relationship  with  community 

*  relationship  with  OlC/local 

*  relationship  with  LEA 

5*    Problems,  issues  so  far 
6«    O'tanges  to  CI?  design 
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CIP  study 
Biscussion  Topic  Checklist 
Instructional  Supervisor 
(in  addition  to  Instructor's  topics) 

Why  selected  as  supervisor 

Role  as  supervisor 

Relationships  with 
A  instructors 

*  director 

A    other  staff  members 

*  interns 

A    others  (outside  CIP] 
Problems  following  CIP  design 
CCS  planning  and  instruction 
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CIP  study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Career  Counseling  Supervisor 
(in  addition  to  Counselor's  topics) 


1*    Why  selected  as  supervisor 
2*    Role  as  supervisor 

Sr  Relationships  with 

*  counselors  and  career  developers 

*  director 

*  other  staff  members 

*  interns 

*  others  (outside  CIF) 

4*    Problems  following  CIF  design 
5*    CDF  use 

6*    CCS  planning  and  instruction 
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CIP  Study 
Dlacuaslon  Topic  Checkllat 
School  Coordinator 

Background 

^  recruitment 

*  'selection  procesa 

*  prior  experience 

*  apedal  quallflcatlona,  skllla 
^    motivation,  goala 

Orientation  and  training 
^  proceaa 

*  aatlafactlon 

Role 

*  via  a  via  CIP 

*  via  a  via  LEA 

*  othera 

Problems,  Issuea  to  date 

*  with  recruitment 

*  with  LEA 
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CIP  study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
OIC/Local  Director 


!•  Background 

*  prior  experience 

*  OlC/local  history  in  comiwinity 

*  why  appli^I  for  CIP 

*  other  OlC/local  programs 


2.    Feasibility  Study 

*  process 

*  critical  people 

*  data  sources 


3-  Start-'Up  role 

*  staffing 

*  facilities 

*  materials 

*  LEA  arrangements 

*  teacher^union  arrangements 

*  community  support 

4-  Operation 

*  linkage  to  community 
^  budget/fiscal  process 

*  CIP  autonomy  * 

*  other 


5-    Relationship  to  OIC/A 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Curriculum  Liaison /Resource  Center  Specialist 

l«  Background 

*  recruitment 

*  selection  process 

*  piior  experience 

*  special  qualifications 

*  motivation,  goals 

2*    Orientation  and  training 

*  process 

*  satisfaction 

3«    Role  description 

4*    Relationships  with 

*  instructors 

*  counselors 

*  supervisors 

*  interns 

*  others 

5«    Problems,  issues  to  date 

*  getting  materials,  supplies 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Intern  *  Operation 

K    Program  Intake 

*  recruitment 

tDOtlvatlon  for  application 
*  selection 
"  Interviews 
"  testing 
"  notification 

2*    Orientation  to  program 


3. 


Instruction— Required  and  Electlves 

*  content 

*  methods 

*  materials 

*  projects 


4*  Counseling 

*  content 

*  methods 

*  materials 


5*    Intern  Formalized  Assessment  procedures 
6*    Program  climate 
7*    Field  trips 

8  *    Hands^On  Experience 

*  placement  appropriate 

*  activities 

*  relationships  with  On-site  Supervisor 

*  feelings  about  future  career  In  field 


ERLC 


9.    Feelings  about  CIP 
*  relevant 


helpful  to  decision  making  about  personal  future 
*    self-perception  of  changes  In  behavior,  attitudes,  knowledge 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Intern  -  FoIIow-up 


1*    Present  occupation 

*  job  (to  Part  II  afttr  Part  I) 

*  school  (to  Part  III  after  Part  I) 

*  other  (specify;  to  Part  IV  after  Part  I) 


Part  I:    assessment  of  CIP  and  CIP  £oXlov-up 


2*    Recollection  of  career  goals  at  CIP  enrollment 

*  career  preference  and  reason 

*  impact  of  CIP  program  on  preference 
-reason  for  change,  if  any 

-CIP  help  in  deciding  to  study  with  preference  or  to  change 
-career  development  plan 
-career  awareness  classes 
-Hands-On 


3*    Satisfaction  with  CIP  experience 

*  reasons  for  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 

*  ways  CIP  helped 
-classes »  people 

-involvement  in  present  occupation  regardless  of  attendance  in  CIP 
-^ability  cc^  plan  future 


4*    Follow-Up  contact  from  CIP 

*  frequ'^.ncy,  last,  future 

*  nature 
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Part  II!    for  graduate  who  is  working 


5*    Nature  of  present  job 

*  prepared  for  in  CIP 

*  satisfaction 

-preferred  alternative,  why 
-raises ,  promotions 

*  may  we  talk  to  (get  ident.  data) 

6.    Length  of  present  employment 

7*    Job  changes  or  other  intervening  activities  since  ciP 
"St — Goals »  plans 

Part  III:    for  graduate  in  school 

9-    Stature  of  school  program 

*  related  to  career  preference  in  CIP 

*  satisfaction 
-reason^  why  or  why  not 

*  may  we  talk  to  (get  ident«  data) 

10.  Length  of  attendance 

11.  Changes  in  studies/majors  or  other  intervening  activities  since  CIP 

12.  Goals»  plans 


Pait  IV:    for  graduate  in  neither  job  nor  school 

13.  Reasons  for  neither  job  nor  school 

14.  Intervening  activities  since  ciP 

15.  Goals,  plans 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Instructor 


1 «  Background 

*  Recruitment 

*  Selection  process 

*  Prior  experience  (esp*  with  disadvantaged  youth) 

*  Special  qualifications  and/or  skills 

*  Motivation^  goals 

*  Prior  knowledge  of  OICs»  CIP 


2*  Training 

*  Recollection  of  methods 

*  Recollection  of  content 

*  Summary  of  resulcs 

*  Satisfaction  with  results 

*  Suggestions  for  improvements 


3-  Instruction 

*  Self-assessment  of  reaching  style 

*  Characterization  of  relationships  with  interns 

*  Description  of  "typical"  class  period 
^  Materials  used 

*  Methods  used 

*  Diagnostics  and  prescription 

*  Assessment  procedures 


A*    Non-Instructional  Duties 

*  Interface  with  other  staff  members 

*  Interface  with  parents 

*  Extra-curricular  internal  contact 

*  Field  trips 

*  Disposition  confarences 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Counselor 


1«  Background 

*  Recruitment 

*  Selection  process 

*  Prior  experience  (esp«  with  disadvantaged  students) 

*  Special  qualifications  and/or  skills 

*  Motivation,  goals 


2 «  Training 

*  Recollection  of  methods 

*  Recollection  of  content 

*  Summary  of  results 

*  Satisfaction  with  results 

*  Suggestions  for  improvements 


3«  Counseling 

*  Self-assessment  of  style 

*  Characterization  of  relatioiiship  with  interns 

*  Description  of  "typical"  counseling  session 

*  Methods,  materials  used 


4 «    Ins  t  r  uc  t  ional 

*  Role  ir  Career  Counseling  Seminar 

*  Electives 


5*  Non-Instructional 

*  Interface  with  other  staff  members 

*  Interface  with  parents 

*  Interface  with  others 

*  Extra-curricular  intern  contact 

*  Disposition  conferences 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Career  Developer 


1 «  Background 

*  recruitment 

*  selection  process 

*  prior  experience 

*  special  qualifications 

*  motivation,  goals 

2*    Orientation  and  training 

*  process 

*  satisfaction 

3*  Role  description 

4*  Relationships  in  CIP 

5*  Problems  In  community  support,  contacts 

6«  Problems*  Issues  to  date 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Associate  Professional 


1 •  Background 

*  Recruitment 


*  Selection  process 

*  Prior  experience 

*  Special  qualifications  and/or  skills 

*  Motivation^  goals 


2*    Orientation  and  Training 

*  Recollection  of  methods 

*  Recollection  of  content 

*  Summary  of  results 

*  Satisfaction  with  results 

*  Suggestions  for  improvements 

3-    Duties  and  Rdles 

*  Instructional 

*  Non^instrutional 

*  Interface  with  other  staff  members 

*  Interface  Tiith  interns 

*  Interface  with  others 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Parent 


1*    ACareness  of  CIP 

2*    Motivation  to  have  child  involved 

3*    Selection  Process 

A*  Orientation 

*  Process 

*  Conterit 

*  Satisfaction 

*  Understanding  of  CIP 

5*    Contact/involvement  during  operation 

*  Intern  assessment 

*  Ctner 

6*    Kelationship  vith  CIP  staff  members 

*  Director 

*  Teachers 

*  Counselors 

*  Other 

7*    Perceptions  of  impact  on  child 

8*    Feelings  about  CIP 
*'    Thus  far 

*  Prospects 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Community  Leader 


!•  Individual's  role  in  community 

2<  Xni  cial  contact 

3*  Motivation  for  involvement 

4*  Evolution  and  extent  of  involvement 

5*    Perceptions  of  CIP 

^    Relevance  to  needs  of  community 

*  Realism  of  CIP  approach 

*  Prospects 

*  Suggested  modifications 

*  Community  support 

6*    Flans  for  continuing  support/involvement 


{ 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Social  Agency  Personnel 

1«  Agency's  role  in  community 

2*  Individual's  role  in  agency 

3*  Initial  contact  with  CIP 

4*  Motivation  for  involvement 

5«  Evolution  of  involvement 

6*  feature  and  extent  of  involvement 

7*    Perceptions  of  CIP 

*  relevance  to  needs  of  comniunity 

*  realism  of  CIP  approach 

*  prospects 

*  suggested  modifications 

*  community  support 

8*    Plans  for  continuing  involvement 
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CIP  study 
Discussion  Topic  Checklist 
Business /industry  Contact /Decision  Maker 


1*    Firm  background 

*  nature  of  business 

*  number  of  employees 

*  roles  for  interns 

*  Hands-On 
—  future  employment 

*  previous  involvement— social  concerns  programs 

t*  Individual's  role  in  firm 

3*  Individual's  previous  involvement  in  social  concerns  programs 

4*  Initial  contact  with  CIP 

5*  Motivation  for  involvement 

6*  Evolution  of  involvement 

7*  Nature  and  extent  of  involve?,  ^ni 

8*    Perceptions  of  CIP 

*  relevance  to  needs  of  cowmunity 

*  relevance  to  neeJs  of  firm 

*  realism  of  CI?  approach 

*  prospects 

*  suggested  modifications 

*  community /business-industry  support 

9*    Plans  for  continuing  involvement 
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CIP  Study 
Discussion  Topic  Checlclist 
Hand8^0a»  On-Site  Supervisor 


U    General  background 

*  nature  of  supervisor's  firm's  business 

*  genesis  and  evolution  of  firm's  involvement  with  CIP 


2*    Supervisor's  background 

*  nature  of  job 

*  experience  In  job 

*  Initial  contact  with  CIP 

*  motivation  for  involv^aent 

*  prior  involvement  in  social  concerns  programs 

*  expected  rewards  frc^lnvolvement 

3*    Nature  of  intern  position 

*  supervisor's  expectations  at  beginning 

*  job  duties 

4*    Supervisor's  relationship  with  intern 

5*    Supervisor's  satisfaction  with  intern  performance 

6*    Supervisor's  perceptions  of  intern's  experience 

*  intern's  satisfaction 

*  intern' 8  ,future  in  career  field 

*  changes  in  Intern's  behavior 

*  changes  in  Intern's  attitudes 

*  changes  in  intern's  knowledge 

7*    Suggestions  for  modifications  to  CIP 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULE 


Instructions 

The  classroom  observation  schedule  comprises  a  classroom  sumiaary 
sheet;  a  materials,  equipment,  and  physical  environment  checklist;  and 
an  intern  and  teacher's  activities  checklist*    The  schedule  is  used  to 
record  a  minimum  of  two  observations  in  each  CIP  classroom.    These  ob- 
servations should  be  conducted  sonetiiae  during  actual  instruction  and  at 
mutually  agreed-upon  times  by  each  observer  (through  eye  contact)*  Each 
observation  period  should  last  for  ten  minutes*    After  each  ten-minute 
focused  observation,  all  judgtuents  about  the  instruction  should  be  re- 
corded*   The  comments  section  on  the  bottom  of  the  cover  sheet  should 
be  used  to  write  a  one-  or  two-sentence  statement  about  the  type  of  in- 
struction that  occurred*    Any  unusual  circumstance  that  would  invalidate 
the  observation  should  also  be  reocrded  here,  including  any  statements  you 
have  about  coding* 
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CUSSROOH  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULE 


t)«te   

Site  

Ob«erver(9) 


Additional  Observer  (specify) 


Title 

Intern  Arrival   

Tlae 

Start  of  Instruction   Start-Up  Technique 

Tltoe 

Teacher<9)  present  '  


Natae 

Associate  Professional (s)  present   


HaiD  ■ 

WOp  of  Interns  farolled 

Wo*  of  Interns  present   

Sex       Ho*  Fenalea   KOp  i^ales  

Subject  Hattar   


Natura  of  lesson  f«*&pt  revlev  sesslan>  presentation »  fllm^  etc*) 


End  of  Instruction 


Time 


COHHENTSi 
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CUSSROOtt  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULE 


Furniture ■  Equlpam*  Cl«««roco  Dltpltya  tnd  TfAterl«l5 
(1<*  preient*  2<*  used  toilay) 


I>e«k«(tcachet«) 
Desks  (sssoc.  prof,.) 
DesksC Interna) 
Ttbleft 

Filing  c^lnets 
Bookfthelvea 
bulletin  board* 
Catpet 

teaming  ccnteta 
Storage  cablneta 
OtherCapeclf y) 

Classroon  Dlgplaya 
Career  education 
Academic 
Art  pictures 
Ethnic  Gtoup 
Current  Event 
Other  (ap«clfy) 


Equlpoant 
FroJ  ec  tor 
Fllviatrlp  viewer 
TV 

Radio 

Record  player 

Earphones 

Caaeras 

Typewriters 

Caaaette  player/ 
tecorder 


Calculators  _ 
Videotape  equipment  _ 

Teaching  machines   

Science  equipment  _ 
Other(speclfy)   

Fh/slcal  Environment  Features 

Clsssrooa 

Sixe   


Haterlsls 

Csreer  Hiterlsis 

Textbooks 

iestnlng  F^ckets 

Fubllshers  Idts 
(e*g.  readln.it  kits) 

Reference  books 
{e*g*  encycloptdlas) 

Resource  library 

Games*  putties 

Programmed  materials 

Skill  tapes 

Other  (specify) 


Ventilation 
tight Ing 
Holse  level 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Adequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 


Inadequate 
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CtASSROOM  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULE 


START;    EKD:   

 TlQe  Tlae 


Intern  and  In^cruccot  Activity  Codes:    (3  •*  freq.,  2  *•  cccAslondlly«  t  *  never) 


Intern  Activities  Instructor  Activities 


A    Silent  reading  (books  etcJ 

AA 

Test Ing / d lagn  os Ing 

B    Rending  «loiid 

BB 

Reviewing/evaluating 

C   Oral  ptesentatlons 

CC 

Assigning/prescribing  Mirertlons 

D   Role  vl4yl^S>  dma 

DD 

Wa  tchlng/conltor Ing 

E   Dlscii»alon,  r.adetolc 

EE 

Lecturing 

F   Dlacusdloni  ncnacadctaic 

FF 

Demons tratlng/explalnlng/ reacting  aloud 

C   Providing  feedback,  relnforccaent 

CO 

Drilling 

H         Itlnfr  not 

- 

nu 

11 

AC^^  Ctlnfr      til  th     *m  M  »AV  4  M  1  A 

>^  a  t          til  oacer  laxs 

d       r  V409  f    VppH^  tf-LXvllH' 

JJ 

Oi  1 A  c  t '  An  1  n  0-  /  nr  Ann  1 1  n  p- 
Cat  ^ V  nxnK '  P  ■  vnp  t 

1     Urltlnfr     An4UPT  In  ft  flits  fi  t  lAn^ 

Dl  scitAfi  Ian  >  n^n  at^  ■  f  An  1 

M     Chscltl nfr  uark  *fts  1  frnn^n  te 

VXB  1^119  B  (  V»*  t    W  X  W  W  X|ir^^ii'C 

UxSCUSSlOn  wxti^  Dtaxx 

0    Recording  progress 

- 

FTovxo  ing  xevopacKi  reiniorceiaenv 

"  ■  ■ 

DO 

rr 

Pa  -It- 1  nn.  An  t/i^iAf^l^lnAti 
b^vx  pw  n  t  f  usw  nx  nc  a 

^     v9Xn^  c  f^vxpcic  lit  t  L  jrpc vx  XLC  ra  4 

- 

^  1  a       f       r'Afinft^^ An  t  / Aftnlfil  Q     A 1 1  u  p 

^X4aal^  V  1/19     UOl-l 4J|^ -^ta C ii h  ■  4Uli*XI'IXa  h  t  4hX  v 

RR 

Idle 

(learnlPig  packets) 



S    Uorkfilieets,  vorkbooks 

7                                   Alt*  *  1  Jkf-     It     J         4  J  4  it  1  1 

1    vaises ,  pvzzies  iina^viouaii 

■— 

U    Caaes  t  pi^sxles  (^roi^) 

— — 

V    ftoj€c ts  I  Q^aviTig  1  construe t lo^  1 



W   Flasbcardst  drill 

X    Publishers  Kits 

H    Reference  aatetlals 

Z    Car««r  MaterlaJlif 

ZZ  Self'test 

Tf  Oral  ouli 

XX  Vrltten  test 

W  Tranaltloosl  activities 

(e.g.  getting  organised) 

W  Disruptive  behavior 

SS  Idle 

TT  Solvlog  oath  problems 

Individual     Tvo  Scall  Croup  Large  Croup 

Interns     Interns  (3-S)  (9  ai*d  over) 

Percent  Teacher  tlae      _  __ 

Percent  In'i/n  time  ^  ^     
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SITE  VISIT  GUIDE 
CIP  Evaluation 


The  following  is  a  guide  for  the  first  round  of  site  visits*    It  de- 
scribes an  ettmographlc  approach  for  conducting  Interviews  and  classroom 
observations'    The  guide  is  divided  into  two  parts «    Part  1  includes  a 
number  of  ideas  borrowed  from  ethnographic  techniques  that  may  be  useful 
in  structuring  interviews  with  individuals  and  observing  processes  of 
social  Interaction  that  will  add  qualitatively  to  data  collection «  These 
Ideas  are  meant  to  suppletnent  and  induce  new  ways  the  interviewer  might 
look  at  and  think  about  the  school^  staffs  and  interns «    Part  2  of  the 
guide  provides  specific  guidelines  for  conducting  naturalistic  classroom 
observations ' 


Part  I;    Ethnographic  Orientation 

In  additlDH  to  the  classroom  observation  instruments  that  each  site 
visitor  will  use»  ethnographic  observations  will  be  done  to  record  social 
processes  as  they  occur  in  the  school  and  classroom*    Following  are  a  num- 
ber of  conceptual  and  methodological  ideas  that  can  help  each  of  us  create 
new  methods  of  perceiving  school  interaction  and  of  "what  is  going  on" 
tnd  ''how  things  are  happening/*    Specific  guidelines  for  classroom  inter* 
sctioiks  and  ethnographic  observations  in  the  classroom  are  included  in 
Part  2  of  this  guide*    The  ultimate  goal  is  to  ask  ourselves  different 
<|uestions  in  order  to  structure  interview  questions  and  data  collection 
for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  a  variety  of  information*    Most  of  these 
Ideas  si^e  merely  different  ways  of  asking  about  the  same  processes  in 
order  to  obtain  similar  but  substantiating  data* 


The  School  as  a  Cultural  System 

The  primary  assumption  of  an  ethnographic  methodology  is  that  all 
human  interaction-asocial  behavior» takes  place  in  a  logical  systematic 
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way*    This  logical  system  Is  the  cultute"or  cultural  system  (so  often 
viewed  as  an  overuBed  refererxe)*    Vhen  we  begin  viewing  human  interac-^ 
tion  as  a  systematic  pattern,  questions  about  behavior  can  take  on  new 
directions  that  may  not  have  been  perceived,  for  example,  by  looking 
Bpecifically  at  individual  roles*    The  idea  of  a  system  connotes  process 
and  interaction,  and  specific  modes  of  behavior*    Individuals  are  viewed 
in  relation  to  other  members  of  the  system  being  focused  on* 

Every  cultural  system  has  appropriate  behavior  that  defines  member-* 
ship  and  participation  in  the  group*    There  is  appropriate  behavior  for 
classrooms,  bars,  schools,  research,  and  vhole  societies*    Vhen  we  ask 
"What  is  appropriate  behavior  in  a  specific  social  setting,"  we  are  asking 
*'How  does  an  individual  interpret  and  use  knowledge  in  this  group?"  Vhat 
are  the  rules  and  regulations  that  structure  behavior  and  how  are  people 
using  these  rules?    This  becomes  a  discovery  process*    We  have  all  exper- 
ienced this  discovery  process  in  travel  or  when  we  find  ourselves  on 
"foreign  turf*"    Much  of  the  discomfort  we  feel  comes  from  not  knowing 
the  ground  rules  (cultural  knowledge  and  its  appropriate  use)*    And  until 
we  do  know  the  basics,  our  discomfort  continues* 

All  cultures  have  rules  and  regul£'tions"norms  and  roles  that  con-* 
dition  and  produce  members  of  a  culture*    It  is  these  people,  the  members, 
who  know  and  use  the  rules  to  succeed  and  survive*    In  our  case,  these 
individuals  are  staff  and  interns*    Each  of  these  individuals  have  inter-^ 
preted  the  knowledge  of  the  school  culture-^^the  body  of  knowledge  that 
enables  them  to  partake  in  the  system  as  it  exists*    For  the  researcher 
the  main  questions  become  questions  of  discovery:    Vhat  are  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  govern  successful  behavior?    How  does  one  survive  in  this 
game  of  school  success?    The  analogy  of  a  game  is  a  good  one  for  us  to 
think  about  because  it  can  help  produce  questions  we  may  not  have  thought 
about*    It  may  help  get  at  the  questions  "Wh^^^t  is  really  happening  here?" 
and  "How  is  it  taking  place?" 

Not  only  do  we  want  to  know  the  ground  rules  but  we  want  to  know  how 
they  are  interpreted  by  individuals  at  the  schools*    The  variation  we 
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expect  to  find  at  the  local  CIPs  can  be  interpreted  as  a  result  of  local 
interpretation  of  ^^e  rules  (guidelines).    Along  with  local  adaptations, 
each  group  of  ind5.vidiials  (staff,  interns,  instructors,  etc.)  will  have 
interpreted  the  rules  for  success  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  being 
shared  within  the  system.    In  order  to  compare  and  describe  CIP  implemen- 
tation we  need  to  know  the  ground  rules  and  how  they  are  interpreted  at 
the  school  and  individual  level.    Knowing  the  ground  rules  is  not  enough. 
A  good  illustration  Is  traffic  signal  lights.    The  written  law  states  that 
a  yellow  light  means  "Caution — slow  down.**    The  light  will  soon  change 
to  red,  which  means  "Stop."    Actual  behavior,  however,  tells  us  that  most 
motorists  interpret  the  yellow  light  as  "Step  on  the  gas."    Not  only  are 
individuals  Interpreting  the  ground  rules  to  their  advantage,  but  the  In- 
terpretation is  opposite  the  designed  meaning.    Instead  of  '^slowing  down" 
they  are  "hurrying  up*" 

For  this  project  it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  is  that  interns 
interpret  the  knowledge  (rules)  they  are  getting  from  the  staff,  and  what 
that  knowledge  is.    It  is  this  knowledge  that  permits  or  disallows  learn- 
ing and  gi^owth  to  occur. 

In  summary,  the  view  of  the  school  as  a  cultural  system  aids  us  In 
observing  and  identifying  the  processes  that  are  involved  In  the  operation 
of  the  CIP.    A  focus  on  interaction  rather  than  on  isolated  events  becomes 
prominent.    Along  with  looking  at  specific  events*  we  are  observing  the 
interconnections  of  those  events. 

CIP — A  Cross-Cultural  Situation 

The  situation  we  are  entering  is  cross  cultural  In  nature.    The  CIP 
staff,  personnel,  and  interns  have  a  culture — a  body  of  knowledge  and  ac- 
companying rules  of  behavior — that  is  unique  and  different  from  our  own. 
We  as  evaluation  researchers  place  ourselves  In  a  precariously  balanced 
position.    Not  only  must  we  be  sensitive  to  CIP  people  but  we  need  to  be 
aware  of  our  own  culture  and  how  this  might  affect  our  perceptions  and 
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the  assumptions  we  might  make  about  the  local  CIP*    It  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  impose  our  own  cultural  definitions  and  categories  on  be- 
havior that  appears  to  be  like  behavior  we  know*    But  until  we  have  enough 
knowledge  about  the  CIP  and  the  people  there,  this  can  be  misleading  and 
inaccurate*    If  we  attempt  to  maintain  an  awareness  about  our  own  cultural 
perceptions  and  assumptions  about  school  and  student  behavior,  while  re- 
alizing that  the  CIP  is  unique,  our  observations  and  data  collection  can 
be  more  accurate  and  ^e  will  maintain  a  more  sensitive  posture  towards 
the  school  an^  interns*    The  idea  in  part  is  that  others  see  things  dif-* 
5erently  and  these  perceptions  are  reflected  in  their  behavior*    We  need 
to  understand  and  ask  "Wh^t  does  the  Intern  see?"  and  "How?" 

Naturalistic  but  Systematic  Observations 

Ethnography  relies  upon  observation  for  the  discovery  of  important 
areas  in  which  to  focus  study*    Like  most  researchers,  educational  ethnog- 
raphers enter  a  research  situation  with  specific  objectives  in  mind* 
priori  Instruments  or  specific  interview  schedules  are,  however,  not 
created  before  research  begins,  but  are  constructed  from  actual  observa-* 
tions *    Further  observations  (in  addition  to  instruments)  are  structured 
around  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gleaned  by  "naturalistic  and  systematic" 
observations*    Since  we  are  limited  in  time  and  total  naturalistic  obser- 
vations are  impossible,  we  will  be  using  "predefined"  categories  of  be- 
havior to  begin  structuring  our  observations*    But  we  should  continue  to 
attempt  observations  of  behavior  in  natural  settings  in  order  to  be  more 
accurate  in  later  instrument  refinement  and  observations* 

Naturalistic  observation  refers  not  only  to  the  behavior  and  envir^ 
onment  the  researcher  is  observing*    The  researcher-"observer  is  also  part 
of  this  methodology  irv  that  his  observations  should  ideally  be  totally 
unstructured,  and  unhampered  by  a  priori  assumptions  and  instruments* 

The  intent  is  to  liberate  the  observer  and  allow  the  natural  high** 
lights  of  human  behavior  to  stand  out*    As  behavior  takes  on  a  recognized 
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pattern,  the  observer  can  then  focus  on  those  are. is  most  pi'.rtinent  to  his/ 
her  research  quest*    This  of  course  is  the  ideal,  and  it  takes  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  time*    Time  that  we  don't  have.    But  the  method  is  im- 
portant and  can  be  used  in  time  segments  that       1  fit  our  research  de- 
sign* 

Each, of  us  will  probably  create  new  questions  based  on  personal  oV- 
sevations*    Below  are  some  that  may  help  us  in  observing*    Much  educational 
and  learning  research  has  focused  on  the  obvious  variables  that  seem  to 
structure  learning  environments*    Ethnographic  research  helps  cTiscover 
the  hidden  agendas  that  aid  or  impede  communication,  and  influence  learn* 
ing*    What  are  the  non-obvious  ^'things"  people  are  doing?    How  are  stu- 
dents controlling  or  structuring  the  learning  en^/ironment?    Is  the  teacher 
really  **in  control*'  or  is  there  an  unwritten  social  contract  that  he/she 
is  sharing  with  interns? 

The  interviewer  in  the  context  of  specific  environment;    Most  of  us 
have  stated  ^'Sometimes  the  real  information  comes  after  work  hours  or  *in 
the  bar**"    Although  we  realize  that  on-site  visits  produce  data  leading 
to  analysis,  there  is  aiuch  validity  in  the  "after  hours"  type  of  Interview* 
Anthropologists  seek  to  conduct  interviews  in  settings  that  allow  freedom 
for  the  person  being  interviewed.    An  "interview"  of  the  director  in  his 
office  will  probably  produce  d^.fferent  information  (or  at  least  a  different 
Insight)  than  one  conducted  on  the  street  corner,  in  a  restaurant,  or  in 
a  bar*    It  is  often  the  environment  that  structures  interviews,  regardless 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  interviewer*    The  idea  here  is  that  when 
possible  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  get  the  person  being  interviewed  into 
an  environment  that  does  not  predicate  acting  out  of  (professional)  roles 
or  interview  conditioning*    Students,  for  example,  react  to  Individuals  dif- 
ferently out  of  classrooms  (even  within  the  school  environment,  because  they 
are  no  longer  in  classroom  X)  a  xole  ^hat  comes  with  being  in  classroom  X* 

IJhen  changing  environments  is  not  feasible,  the  idea  itself  helps 
us  think  about  the  framework/ environment  in  which  we  are  doing  the  inter- 
view*   This  environment  includes  people,  as  well  as  structure  for  roles* 
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The  sane  concept  applies  when  observing  o£  an  individual  in  his/her 
specific  role.    A  good  way  to  see  an  individual  role  is  to  rxtually  place 
the  individual  in  multiple  settings  that  prescribe  role  interaction. 
School  and  cotainunity  tours,  participation  in  meetings,  and  other  situa- 
tions are  good  contexts  for  observing  specific  individuals  in  their  roles. 
By  requesting  such  tours,  etc.  we  not  only  set  up  an  interview  in  a  dif^ 
ferent  environment,  but  we  can  ask  specific  questions  in  less  threatening 
ways  because  they  are  based  on  observation,  etc.    In  short,  techniques 
should  be  employed  to  get  people  into  varying  environments  both  to  ob- 
serve them  in  multiple  roles  and  as  a  basis  to  view  and  ask  about  the 
school  interns/staff  from  different  perspectives. 

Key  informants!    Anthropologists  rely  on  key  individuals  for  a  major- 
ity of  in-depth  information  about  the  culture  or  about  specific  problems 
that  are  to  be  studied.    Along  with  observations,  interviews,  etc.,  key 
individuals  can  become  reliable  sources  for  checking,  refining,  and  ob^ 
taining  data.    Each  of  us  will  gain  rapport  and  become  'friendly'  with 
specific  individuals  through  the  duration  of  the  project.    As  we  honestly 
share  our  objectives  (to  know  what  is  happening)  and  trust  develops,  these 
individuals  can  become  key  sources  of  information. 

We  should  begin  nurturing  one-to-one  relictions  during  this  first 
site  visit.    If  we  are'  fortunate  (and  careful)  enough  to  identify  an 
intern  or  interns  on  j^his  firsfffi?ip  who  might  prove  to  be  key  individ- 
uals?, we  will  profit  ±ir^tft^^^l^r^^  Since  we  will  be  returning  to  sites, 
an  effort  to  seek  out  this  Individual  and  talk  with  him/her  would  eventu- 
ally establish  rapport  and  a  'case  study'  obsarvation.    The  idea  is  that 
continual  discussions,  interviews,  and  observations  over  the  project's 
duration  with  specific  Individuals  will  lead  to  in-depth  information  about 
the  school,  its  staff,  and  the  interns,    if  the  student  drops  out  of  the 
program  at  a  later  date  and  if  rapport  has  been  established,  we  have  a 
basis  (and  hopefuly  an  honest  desire)  to  find  out  what  the  student  is  do- 
ing, and  why  he  or  she  dropped  out.    Similarly,  a  long-term  view  of  suc- 
cessful graduates  can  be  pursued. 
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Establishing  rapport  with  key  individuals  will  take  some  effort  on 
our  part,  but  it  can  be  done  in  conjunction  ^th  the  prinary  interviews 
and  observations  we  must  do*  On  the  first  site  visit,  we  shor!.i  try  to 
identify  specific  interns  (or  staff)  for  this  purpose* 

Rapport  with  Interns;    Most  of  the  local  CIP  staff  know  who  we  are 
and  ishat  we  are  doitig  from  a  variety  ol"  sources  (OIC/A,  BMC)*  Students 
(and  perhaps  others)  ,  however,  will  probably  not  understand  our  role  and 
objectives*    The  situation  we  are  entering  is  cross-^cultural  in  nature* 
Most  of  our  backgrounds  and  cultural  understanding  are  different  from  ^^hat 
of  the  average  intern  we  will  be  observing  and  interviewing*    As  in  any 
c/oss^cultural  situation,  we  should  try  to  be  honest  and  informative  about 
our  roles  and  interest,  not  only  to  accomplish  our  goals  but  to  respect 
the  individuals  we  are  solicitin'^  information  frcm* 

The  Site  Report;    A  Guide  for  Field  Motes 

Along  with  iihe  general  site  report  that  each  visitor  will  make  upon 
returning  to  RMC,  it  is  important  to  record  site  notes  intermittently 
throughout  the  field  site  visit*    These  'field  notes'  should  ideally  be 
done  after  each  day  during  the  visit>  in  as  much  detail  as  possible*  Oiven 
the  amount  of  work  each  of  us  has  to  do  during  the  site  visit  day,  this 
can  be  difficult  and  av^erburdening*    However,  it  is  still  important  to 
at  least  jot  down  a  few  phrases,  ideas,  or  impressions  you  have  after  the 
day*    Simple  jotting  down  may  prove  to  be  important  cues  for  recalling  im-* 
portant  events  and/or  be  used  latev  in  discussions,  vrite-*ups,  or  for  com- 
parisons as  the  site, visits  and  general  program  evolves*    The  Daily  On- 
Site  Field  Report  Form  is  included  in  the  Site  Visit  Guide* 

The  insider^ s  Perspective;    An  **emic'*  orientation*    One  of  the  most 
valuable  conceptual  methodologies  used  in  ethnography  is  the  view  of  the 
system  (in  our  case,  the  school)  from  the  perspective  of  participants  (the 
intern,  instructor,  etc*)    A  true  insider's  view  is  difficult  (if  not  im-* 
possible)  to  obtain,  but  this  methodology  can  help  us  to  structure  differ- 
ent questions  and  new  observations  of  the  school  and  intern*    The  idea 
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is  to  place  ourselves  In  the  position  of  the  intern  (or  staff)*    tfe  should 
try  to  be  "participant  observers"  in  the  sense  that  we  can  take  the  "role," 
at  least  mentally,  of  the  individuals  ve  are  observing  and  spending  time 
with . 

Teacher  eff ectivness*    Teacher  effectiveness  is  otten  conditioned 
by  the  attitudes »  beliefs »  and  cultural  background  a  teacher  brings  into 
the  classroom.    We  should  keep  this  in  n>ind  and  attempt  to  identify  corre- 
lates that  will  aid  us  in  describing  and  analyzing  thes^'.  attributes  as 
they  affect  classroom  dialogue.    This  includes  locus  of  controlt  as  well 
as  attitudes  and  specific  beliefs  an  instructor  might  have.  Relevant 
questions  to  ask  ourselves  include:    How  i3  it  that  the  teacher  is  com- 
municating and  how  does  this  affect  the  climate  and  interns  in  the  class? 
How  do  teachers  react  to  and  discuss  specific  problems^    Interviews  and 
careful  observations  of  intern^teacher  interactions^  and  teacher** teacher 
interactions  will  help  identify  these  personal  attributes  and  attitudes. 

Interview  of  the  tester.    The  tester  at  each  site  will  have  spent 
more  time  on  site  than  any  mentber  of  the  KMC  research  team.    This  indi- 
vidual is  an  important  source  of  information  about  the  school,  staffs  and 
interns-    Because  the  tester  is  an  "outside"  person,  his/her  views  of  the 
school  will  be  different  than  actual  school  staff.    Birthermore,  this  per** 
soc  will  return  to  the  school  for  new  cohort  testing  and  in  the  process 
get  segmented  but  overtime  views  of  changes  in  the  local  GIF.    It  will 
be  important  for  us  to  interview  the  tester  and  utilize  his/her  presence 
and  knowledge  about  the  GIF.    General  questions  regarding  staff  attitudes, 
interaction,  student. reception,  etc.  should  be  asked  of  this  person. 

Management  style.    In  addition  to  interviewing  about  the  management 
of  the  schools  and  local  program*  we  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
characteristics  of  management  "style-"    Observations  should  focus  on  staff 
interaction  and  communication  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  basic  questions: 
How  does  supervision  occur  and  how  does  it  affect  communication?  How 
does  supervision  style  affect  the  (Quality  of  interaction  and  the  climate 
of  the  local  program*  and  how  do  thiise  styles  compare  across  sites? 
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Part  2:    Ethnographic  Observation  of  the  Classroom 


Anthropology  Is  fundamentally  "holistic"  In  Its  outlook.    This  holism 
refers  to  the  entire  system  of  lnterreIatlon£.hlps  In  any  given  situation. 
Single  Isolated  series  of  events  are  better  understood  and  analyzed  when 
placed  In  larger  contexts  of  meaning.    For  example,  ^  solitary  scene  In  a 
play  provides  the  audience  with  little  Insight  Into  the  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance of  the  scene  until  placed  In  the  context  of  an  appropriate  act. 
Greater  meaning  is  derived  when  the  scene  Is  placed  In  the  context  of  the 
entire  play  from  which  it  was  drawn.    Similarly,  greater  meaning  and  under- 
standing of  classroom  activities  can  be  obtained  when  class  behavior  is 
placed  in  progressively  larger  contexts. 


This  classroom  observation  guide  is  Intended  to  document  the  larger 
context  of  the  CIP  classes  we  observe.    This  Includes  three  stages — which 
incorporates  before-,  during-,  and  after^'class  sessions* 

Pre-classroom  observations  often  provide  insights  into  the  moods, 
attitudes }  ^nd  motivations  that  students  bring  to  the  classroom  each  day* 
Interns  enthusiastically  discussing  details  of  their  classrooo  projects 
before  class  will  be  geared  up  for  the  class  session.    Other  examples 
Include  when  an  intern  is  emotionally  ''charged  up"  because  he  is  going 
to  a  Concert  that  evening,  or  an  intern  is  withdrawn  or  angry  because 
she  was  arrested  the  day  before.    The  following  is  r^.  specific  guideline 
for  the  pre-class  observations - 

I.  It  is  Important  to  observe  and  record  how,  when,  and  what  interns 
do  as  they  enter  the  classroom.    (Recording  this  can  be  done  by 
writing  down  key  words  or  phrases  that  will  help  us  reconstruct 
the  event  later  in  the  day.)    Some  of  these  signf leant  character- 
istics of  pre-classroom  activity  that  should  be  recorded  are: 

•    conversations  of  interns,  e.g.,  about  academic  or  social 
matters; 
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^    attitudes,  ^.g*f  happy,  upset >  tense,  bored,  and  so  on; 


•  non-verbal  comiuunicatlon ,  e*g*,  eye  contact,  hand  gestures, 
posture,  and  so  on— but  specify  relationship  of  non*verhal 
communication  to  behavioral  or  verbal  activity; 

•  number  of  "loners'*  and  cliques  or  groups  and  their  appear- 
ance, dress,  and  speech  (jargon,  tone,  etc.)* 


It  is  important  to  be  specific  about  appearance  s^nd  speech*  For  example: 
Are  most  of  the  interns  wearing  jeans?  Record  your  ass^essment  of  the  in^ 
dividual  or  group's  appearance  (e*g*,  neat,  clean,  dirty,  sloppy). 

2*  Observe  snd  record  the  time  and  techniques  necessary  to  begin 
instruction*    For  example,  does  the  class  begin  exactly  on  tine 
or  15  minutes  late?    Is  it  intern  initiated  (if  so  how) ?  teacher 
initiated,  and  so  on* 

Instructional  period  observation  is  the  focus  of  the  ethnographic 
classroom  observation*    The  roles >  the  cultural  knowledge,  and  the  inter- 
action patterns  operating  during  this  period  represent  one  of  the  t&ost  re* 
vealing  components  of  an  educational  program*    The  aim  of  classroom  eth*^ 
nography  is  to  elicit,  observe,  and  record  the  emic  or  insider's  point 
of  view  as  unobtrusively  as  possible*    Below  is  a  brief  list  of  guidelines 
for  an  ethnographic  observation  of  a  classroom. 

•  Itoemonic  devices.    It  is  important  to  record  key  words,  phrases, 
and  quotations  of  participants  and  of  the  classroom  activities 
when  possible*    These  mnemonic  devices  help  reconstruct  the  situ^ 
ation  for  write  up  at  the  end  of  the  class  or  at  the  end  of  the 
day* 

•  It  is  important  to  record  significant  gestures  or  body  language 
of  teachers  and  interns.  Some  gestures  can  serve  as  manifesta- 
tions or  indications  of  attitudes,  (e«g.  an  intern  that  has  his 
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head  on  his  desk  and  is  yawning  may  indicate  boredom  or  ^haus- 
tion,  an  instructor  that  is  asking  an  intern  a  question  but 
looking  at  another  intern  may  indicate  that  a  response  is  not 
desired  £roo  the  queried  intern  etc*,  an  intern  that  is  respond- 
ing to  a  question  but  staring  out  the  window  may  indicate  bore-^ 
dom  or  preoccupation] * 

•  It  Is  important  to  record  mannerisms  o£  teacher  and  intern  whether 
it  appears  to  affect  the  class  or  not*    A  set  of  gestures  or  a 
certain  mannerism  that  may  not  bother  us  may  con  rlbute  to  an  in- 
tern's interest  in  or  repulsion  toward  classroom  instruction*  There 
are  various  mannerisms  that  can  serve  as  manifestations  or  indica- 
tions of  attitudinal  orientaticis— e*g*,  authoritarian,  defensive, 
bored,  comfortable,  enthusiastic,  etc* 

•  It  is  important  to  record  the  pace  or  progression  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  to  help  assess  classroom  climate,  in  both  the 
formal  instructional  and  informal  portions  of  the  class,  e*g*, 
interns  joining  with  each  other,  teacher  attempting  to  gain  or 
regain  control  of  interns'  attention,  avoide^nce  behavior,  intern 
or  teacher  manipulation  of  classroom  behavior,  and  so  on*  How 
does  pace  and  continuity  affect  classroom  behavior  and  learning? 

Post^class  observation*    Teachers  and  interns  often  let  down  their 
fuard  and  reveal  more  realistic  attitudes  at  the  end  of  the  class  (e*g*, 
running  out  of  the  classroom  as  soon  as  possible  to  socialize,  remaining 
after  class  to  discuss  classroom  projects,  and  so  on]*    This  is  a  crlti^ 
cal  period  In  which  to  secure  the  participant's  perspective  of  the  spe- 
cific class  in  their  own  words*    For  example,  did  the  teacher  or  interns 
think  the  class  was  a  typical  GIF  class?    Did  the  participants  perceive 
the  evaluator  as  significantly  altering  the  classroom  climate?    Was  the 
class  a  review  session  or  a  session  whert^  new  material  was  introduced? 
The  Classroom  Observation  Form  is  included  in  the  Site  Visit  Guide  (Ap- 
pendix D]  * 
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Below  are  a  few  guidelines  to  keep  in  mind  while  observing  post-class 
activity.    Observation  and  questions  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 


1.  Record  the  exii:  pattern  of  teachers  and  interns  from  the  class-* 
room,  e.g.,  fast,  slow,  in  pairs,  groups,  alone,  etc. 

2*  Record  and  observe  the  r^jmber  of  interns  remaining  after  class. 
Why  are  they  remaining?    Are  interns  discussing  academic  matters, 
social  matters,  and  so  on?    Are  interns  being  detained  for  dis-* 
ciplinary  reasons? 

3.  If  appropriate,  ask  the  teacher  to  evaluate  the  class  in  his  or 
her  own  terms. 

4.  Ask  interns  remaining  after  class  and  two  to  three  of  those  who 
left  early  what  they  thought  of  the  class  (as  well  as  ir.  com- 
parison to  other  clashes)* 
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Classroom  Observation  Kotes 


At  the  end  of  the  day  or  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should  review  your 
observations  and  notes  and  expand  them  in  a  few  paragraphs »  identifying 
routinely  repeated  patterns  of  behavior « 


Date 
Site 

Observer 
Teacher/class 


name 


/ 


subject 


Pre-classroom  description: 


Classroom  instruction  description: 


Post-classroom  description: 
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Dally  On*Slte  Field  Report  Form" 

I*    What  are  my  general  Impressions? 

2m    What  Impressed  me  most?    Event?    Person?  Why? 

3*    What  are  Important  areas  for  follov-uP? 

4*    HtTi^  would  I  characterize  the  Interaction  and  dialogue  of  staff  and 
Interns,  among  staff  and  Interns?    How  did  people  Interact?  Did 
I  see  any  factlonlng  or  friction?    What  are  examples  of  Interaction? 

5*    Did  something  I  expected  to  occur/to  see  not  happen?    Is  It  of  sig- 
nificance? 
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Sice  Visic  Procedures  Manual 
CIP  Evaluation 


The  goals  o£  chis  sice  visic  is  to  characterize  as  thoroughly  as  pos*- 
sible  Che  adopcion/seleccion  and  scarc^up  processes  in  each  sice«    We  are 
also  planning  Co  collecc  some  daca  on  Che  first  phase  o£  operacions»  al*^ 
chough  it  is  not  essential  Co  go  inCo  Che  details  o£  project:  operation* 
Our  aim  is  Co  collecc  as  complete  sice^specific  information  on  problems 
sices  are  having*  discrepancies  chac  exisc*  and  program  changes  chac  have 
been  made«    Review  o£  che  models  o£  chese  scages  is  imperaCive«  Ocher 
materials  that  will  help  "get  a  feel"  for  the  objectives  and  climate  of 
the  CIP  are  the  training  and  curriculum  materials* 

We  will  collect  three  categories  of  data  to  attain  our  goal*  These 
are  interview  data*  classroom  observation  data*  and  project  documentation 
data*    Bach  of  these  categories  of  data  are  described  below*    The  guide^ 
lines  and/or  data  collection  forms  needed  for  each  category  of  informa** 
tion  are  included  under  the  appropriate  sections*    A  proposed  site  visit 
agenda  is  included  at  the  end  of  this  manual* 

Interview  Data*  We  will  conduct  in-depth  interviews  with  all  key 
project  staff  during  the  first  visit*  By  asking  appropriate  questions 
and  using  the  ethnographic  guidelines  presented  (see  Site  Visit  Guide- 
lines] »  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  difficulties  the  staff  have 
experienced  thus  far*  There  are  seven  major  data-gathering  issues*  or 
categories  of  information*  for  this  visit*    These  are: 


•  Method  of  recruitment/selection 

•  Qualifications/ competencies 

•  Roles/relationships  (interface  with  staff*  parents*  community* 
CIP  advisory  council*  etc*) 

•  Motivation*  goals 

•  Prior  knowledge  of  OICs*  CIP 

•  Job  description  (instructional  procedures*  counseling  methods*  etc*) 

•  Locus  of  control 


I* 


Staff 
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II*  Training 

•  Recollection  of  methods 

•  Recollection  of  content 

•  Perceived  deficiencies  (suggestions  for  Improvement] 

•  Satisfaction  ulch  results 

III*    Intern  Recruitment 

•  Criteria  (grades,  credits,  etc*] 

•  Interface  ulth  feeder  schools 

•  Competing  DOL  programs 

•  Intern  characteristics 

•  Intern/community  communication 

IV*  Instruction 

•  Use  of  CIP  procedures  (e*g*,  methods,  materials,  diagnostics,  and 
prescription] 

•  Grouping  and  structure  patterns 

•  Scheduling,  coordination  among  departments 

•  Description  of  "typical^  class  period 

•  Self-assessment  of  style 

•  Intern  perspective 

V*    Materials /Equloment/Facllltles/Furnlture 

~i    Acquisitions  (procedures ,  guidelines  used] 

•  Substitutions/deficiencies 

•  Future  plans 

VI*    Site  Selection 

•  ^^y  applied  for  CL? 

•  Relationship  with  local  QIC 

•  Feasibility  (e*g*,  criteria  met,  critical  people,  start-up  role, 
linkage  to  community,  relationship  to  OIC/A] 

•  Motivation,  goals 

VII*  Counseling 

•  Description  of  "typical^  counseling  session 

•  Methods,  materials  used 

•  Self-assessment  of  style 

•  Intern  perspective 


We  will  rely  on  a  tape  recorder  for  the  Interview  procedure  to  allow  us 
to  generate  Information,  probing  for  clarification*    Hew  data  categories 
can  be  added  as  you  feel  are  necessary,  but  relevant  to  the  study* 


There  are  a  total  of  17  types  of  individuals  to  be  Intervlwed* 
These  are: 

1*  Local  CIP  Director  (1] 
2*    School  Coordinator  (1] 
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3*  Instructional  Supervisor  (1) 

4*  Career  Counseling  Supervisor  (1) 

5*  English  Instructors  (2) 

6-  Social  Studies  Instructors  (2) 

7*  Science  Instructor  (1) 

8*  Math  Instructor  (1) 

9*  Reading  Specialist  (1) 

10*  Hath  Specialist  (1) 

IK  Counselors  (3) 

12*  Career  Developers  (3) 

13*  Curriculum  Liaison/Resource  Center  Specialist  (1) 

14*  Associate  Professionals  (3) 

15*  Local  OIC  Director  (1) 

16-  Interns 

17*  Tester  (1) 

18*  Designee  (Person  assigned  to  assist  with  director  tasks  [1]) 

Observation  Data*    The  second  category  of  data  collection  will  lirvolve 
checklists  of  classroom  activities  and  ethnographic  observations*    The  ob^ 
servatlon  checklists  designate  certain  elements  about  the  physical  environ- 
ment, materials,  grouping  patterns,  kinds  of  activities,  etc.  Instructions 
and  a  copy  of  the  checklist  are  presented  in  Appendix  C*    The  ethnographic 
observations  Include  the  interaction  and  naturalistic  observations  of  the 
classroom.    Procedures  for  conducting  the  interactions  are  described  below 
while  the  guidelines  for  conducting  the  overall  classroom  observations 
in  a  naturalistic  way  are  presented  in  the  Site  Visit  Guide* 

In  addition  to  conducting  focused  interviews  using  the  checklists, 
ve  will  conduct  observations  of  social  interactions  of  interns  and  teachers 
in  CIP  classrooms*    Twelve  (12)  primary  categories  of  Interaction  gl\^e 
the  observer  a  matrix  of  types  of  interaction*    These  categories  are  in* 
tended  to  aid  in  the  identification  of  social  interactions  normally  en- 
countered in  classroom  settings.    They  are  not  checklists  or  observation 
structures  in  which  to  classify  or  code  behavior  but  are  intended  to  be 
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used  as  suggestive  observation  indexes*    The  concept  is  to  allow  the  ob- 
server full  freedom  to  observe  the  natural  classroom  processes  and  record 
the  patterns  that  surface  naturally  rather  than  "structuring  observation*" 
After  observation^  the  prominent  patterns  will  be  categorized  according 
to  the  twelve  matrix  types*    The  frequency  and  deviance  of  these  cate* 
gories  will  then  be  compared  to  other  classes  and  across  local  GIFs*  Be* 
low  are  the  categories  to  keep  in  mind: 

Selectivity 

Encouragement  of  verbalization 

Intern  interactions 

Control  systems 

Avoidance  behavior 

Ingratiation 

Play 

Discipline 
Time  on  task 
Motivational  techniques 
Groupings 
Reinforcement 

Selectivity*    This  is  the  degree  to  which  an  instructor  selectively 
focuses  behavior »  communication,  and  interactions  toward  specific  indi* 
viduals  or  groups  of  individuals  while  sanctioning  (usually  negatively) 
those  not  selected* 

Verbal  encourageiaent>    These  are  the  modes  of  interaction  that  impart 
verbal  (and  comnunicative)  confidence  in  interns*    These  modes  of  bdiavior 
can  be  verbal  and/or  non*verbal  and  can  be  directed  from  peers  as  well  as 
instructor  and  other  adults  in  the  classroom* 

Intern  interactions*    This  is  behavior  of  interns  that  acts  upon  and/or 
influences  attitude,  responsiveness,  and  class  behavior  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  Individuals*    Peer  pressure  Is  one  example* 
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^    Control  gysteffis>    Refers  to  the  patterns  of  behavior  and  Interaction 
that  function  to  regulate  or  domlnantly  Influence  communication,  dialogue, 
and  learning  In  the  classroom*    The  ''hidden  structures  and  ethos"  of  stu*- 
dent  groups  that  relegate  specific  behavioral  norms  and  sanctions  of  com-* 
munlcatlon  are  an  example* 

Avoidance  behavior*    This  Is  behavior  that  Is  directed  toward  non-^ 
learning  or  avoiding  the  acquisition  of  Instructional  knowledge*  For 
example:    doodling,  tapping  with  feet  or  hands,  head  on  desk,  looking  away* 

Ingratlatlon *    This  type  of  behavior  Is  directed  to  establishing  one- 
self In  the  favor  of  others  (with  other  Interns  and  with  the  teacher)* 
An  example  Is  an  Intern  offering  to  clean  the  chalkboard  after  class  for 
the  teacher,  or  a  single  Intern  responding  to  every  question  asked  by  the 
teacher* 

Plajy_*    This  Is  Intern  activity  comprising  non-academlcally  oriented 
social  behavior  In  class*    It  Includes  joking,  participation  In  games, 
conducting  ritual  Insults,  and  so  on* 

Discipline*    This  Includes  teacher  or  Intern  reprimands,  corrective 
Instruction,  and  punishment  concerning  maladaptive  or  unacceptable  CIP 
behavior*    Examples  Include:    Interns  displaying  dissatisfaction  with 
fellow  Interns  when  an  Intern  decides  not  to  complete  his/her  hoiaework, 
teacher  enforcing  dress  codes,  and  teacher  requests  of  disposition  con-* 
ferences  for  a  student  with  a  high  absentee  record* 

Time  on  task*    This  category  refers  to  Intern  attitudes  and  feelings 
toward  the  work  they  are  doing*    It  Is  displayed  by  the  actual  amount  of 
time  spent  on  a  task,  task  pi^rslstence,  and  Is  often  expressed  In  enthu-^ 
slasm  or  resentment  towards  the  task* 

Motivational  techniques*    This  refers  to  specific  behavior  used  by 
Interns  and  teacher  to  gain  and  maintain  Intern  Interest*    The  use  of 
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audiovisual  equipment »  voice  Inflections^  drama  and  supportive  dialogue 
(verbal  and  non-verbal)  are  examples. 


Groupings*  These  are  the  grouping  patterns  of  interns  and  teachers 
that  are  centered  around  specific  classroom  work.  Groupings  include  in- 
dividual  and  groups  of  interns  working  together  and/or  vlth  a  teacher. 

Reinforcement.    This  refers  to  intern  or  teacher  behaviors  that 
serve  as  cues  for  feedback  on  academic  and  non-academic  performance. 
It  is  characterized  by  responses  such  as  corrective  feedback^  no  response 
to  questions^  praise,  acknowledgment »  academic  explanations,  verbal  and 
non-verbal  demonstrations'. 

Project  Documentation  Data.    Finally,  we  should  try  to  get  copies  of 
anything  relevant  to  the  project  adoption/selection^  start-^up,  or  opera- 
tions.   This  would  include  memos »  correspondence,  carreer  6  ^elopment 
plans,  learning  p3ckets»  forms  used  for  counseling^  lesson  plans,  admis- 
sion forms,  etc.    Thsse  documents  will  serve  to  substantiate  interviews^ 
observation  checklists*  and  ethnographic  observation  data.    We  can  expect 
considerable  cooperation  if  we  continually  emphasize  that  our  goal  is  to 
study  the  implementation,  not  the  sites. 
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Proposed  Site  Visit  Agenda 

This  agenda  Is  only  suggested  but  may  prove  useful  for  planning  all 
the  data-gathering  activities. 

Day  I     a,m.    Interview  Project  Dlrecwr 
p,m.    Tour  facilities 

Day  2  -  a.m.    Interview  School  Cbordlnator/Counsellng  Supervisor 
P-m.    Interview  Counselors 

Day  3  -  a.m.    Interview  Career  Developers 

p.m.    Interview  Specialists,  Tester 

Day  4  -  a.m.    Interview  Instructors 

p.m.    Interview  Instructors/classroom  observation 

Day  5  Conduct  classroom  obervatlons/ Interactions/Interview  local 

OIC/A  staff 

Day  6*10  Will  focus  on  the  In-depth  participant  observation.  Ideally 

we  wi^ll  begin  case  studies  of  Individuals  and  attempt  to 
procure  Information  that  is  not  included  in  the  first  week 
of  data  collection. 
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DEBRIEFIKG  FORM 
CIF  Evaluation 


Sumi-aary  of  Analysis  Scction_ 


CIt  Site 


Date 


Stage 


Code  No. 

1 

Fating 
(0,1,2) 

Justification (s) 
(Deviations,  Replications,  Problems  etc*] 

Basis  for  Statement 

o 
o 

214 

* 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Because  of  its  demonstrated  success  in  the  site  uhere  it  uas 
developed »  a  decision  was  made  to  try  out  the  Career  Intern 
Program  (CIP)  in  four  new  sites  representing  a  wide  range  of 
geographic  and  contextual  diversity*  The  program  itself  is  an 
alternative  high  school^  serving  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts^ 
and  run  by  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  i^erica^ 
a  community-abased  organization*  Its  goals  are  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged and  alienated  youth  attain  high  school  diplomas  and 
enhanced  employability*  Funded  by  the  U*S*  Department  of  Labor^ 
the  demonstration  effort »  as  veil  as  its  evaluation »  has  been 
managed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education* 

The  evaluation  encompasses  processes  (Tasks  A  and  C] »  out-* 
comes  (Task  B)  »  and  comparisons  with  other  similarly  targeted 
programs  with  similar  objectives  (Task  D)  *  This  interim  Task  B 
report^  however^  is  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  effects  the 
CIP  has  had  on  participating  students  (interns)  *  Furthermore^ 
because  the  demonstration  effort  was  still  relatively  new  at  the 
time  of  writing^  it  considers  only  the  intermediate  program 
objectives  of  reading  and  mathematics  achievement »  career  aware** 
ness»  and  affective  changes  in  self-^concept  and  locus  of  control* 
A  final  outcome  evaluation  (Task  B)  report  will  address  the 
objectives  of  high  school  graduation  and  post-high  school  experi-* 
ences  in  addition  to  longer  term  achievement »  career  awareness » 
and  affective  benefits* 

The  evaluation  design  was  modeled  after  that  which  had  been 
used  at  the  prototype  site  to  assure  comparability*  Several 
methodological  innovations  were  incorporated »  however^  to  overcome 
problems  that  had  been  encountered  in  the  earlier  evlauation^  to 
adjust  for  the  extended  intake  testing  period  that  resulted  from 
recruiting  difficulties »  and  to  enhance  the  interpretability  of 
the  findings* 

Taken  as  a  whole^  the  evidence  derived  from  the  various 
analyses  that  were  undertaken  provides  a  quite  positive  picture  of 
CIP  impact*  Statistically  significant  gains  were  observed  in  both 
reading  and  math  (although  not  at  all  sites  or  in  all  analyses]* 
Career-Planning  and  Use-of-'Resources  scales  also  showed  consistent 
patterns  of  gains^  while  some  gains  on  other  scales  were  observed 
at  some  sites  in  some  analyses* 

With  respect  to  reading  and  math  achievement »  the  results 
were  generally  more  favorable  for  third- cohort  interns  than 
for  those  in  the  second  cohort  *  This  finding  was  not  unanti** 
cipa  ted »  however »  as   the  interval  between  the  second-* cohor  t 
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pre*^  and  mldtest  'had  involved  substantial  turmoil  at  all  four 
sites.  Three  of  the  sites  experienced  leadership  changes  during 
this  period  and  all  four  had  to  undertake  massive  recruiting 
efforts  that  substantially  reduced  the  amount  of  staff  time 
available  for  curriculum  planning  and  development,  preparation 
for  classroom  activities ,  counseling ,  and  other  ^^normal"  school 
functions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  statistically 
significant  gain  in  reading  (second  cohort]  was  found  at  the  one 
site  that  did  not  experience  a  leadership  change  axtd  had  minimal 
turnover  of  other  staff. 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  note  that  achievement  levels 
in  mathematics  were  lower  than  those  in  reading  at  all  four  sites. 
At  Si  te  B,  the  average  pretest  achievement  level  of  40  interns 
was  at  the  tenth  percentile  of  the  national  distribution  while, 
for  reading,  it  was  at  the  twentieth  percentile.  Site  A  had 
the  highest  achieving  interns,  with  mean  math  (pretest]  achieve^ 
ment  at  tr^  eighteenth  percentile  and  mean  reading  achievement 
at  the  f orty-*second.  percentile.  None  of  the  sites  showed  sig*- 
nificant  gains  in  mathematics  for  second*- cohort  interns. 

It  was  noted  that  the  gains  observed  in  reading  and  math 
achievement  had  occurred  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time* 
If  growth  continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  gains  resulting  from 
an  entire  year  of  program  exposure  will  be  of  considerable  edu- 
cational significance  and  will  place  the  ciP  well  up  in  the 
hierarchy  of  effective  programs  serving  disadvantaged  youth. 

Significant  gains  were  also  found  on  the  Planning  and 
Resources  scales  of  the  Career  Development  Inventory*  The 
nature  of  these  scales,  however,  is  such  as  to  engender  skepticism 
regarding  the  educational  significance  of  the  gains*  One  ques- 
tion, for  example,  asks  whether  the  respondent  has  discussed 
career  decisions  vlth  an  adult  who  knows  him  or  her.  An  affirm- 
ative answer  verifies  that  such  discussions  (which  are  a  normal 
part  of  the  treatment]  have  indeed  taken  place*  It  does  not 
signify  that  the  intern  has  developed  improved  career-planning 
ability* 

There  was  no  consistent  pattern  of  gains  on  the  CDI  Infor-* 
mation  scale  or  on  any  of  the  affective  measures.  The  latter 
negative  findings  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  since  attitude 
change  is  central  to  the  CIP,  and  since  on-site  observations 
and  ethnographic  analyses  suggested  that  such  change  had  oc- 
curred (Fettexman,  1979].  It  appears  more  likely  that  the 
instruments  were  insensitive  to  changes  that  did  occur  than 
that  there  were  no  changes.  This  inference  led  the  authors 
to  recommend  that  more  appropriate  instruments  be  sought  out 
or  developed  for  future  CIP  evaluations. 
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Methodologically,  the  results  of  this  study  served  to 
yerify  the  utility  of  the  nonn<*referenced  model  (Tallmadge 
&  Wood,  1978]  for  assessments  of  this  tyj^e*  Information  ob^ 
tained  froa  the  simultaneous  implementation  of  this  model  and 
the  traditional  experimental^ control  design  strongly  suggested 
that  the  norm-^refereoced  design  ylt^  ids  more  broadly  interpre- 
table  results* 

Lack  of  control  over  the  control  group  causes  educational 
research  in  field  settings  to  differ  from  laboratory  experiments 
in  very  important  ways*  Rather  than  providing  a  no-treatment 
expectation^  members  of  the  control  group  may  find  their  vay 
into  atypical  educational  settings  that  can  seriously  bias 
the  findings  of  treatment^ control  comparisons*  If,  for  example, 
applicants  to  the  CIP  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  control 
group  decided  to  abandon  educational  pursuits  completely,  tueir 
posttest  performance  vould  tend  to  make  the  program  appear 
more  effective  than  it  really  was*  Cotrversely^  if  the  control 
students  gained  admission  to  another  particularly  effective 
program^  they  would  tend  to  make  the  CIP  appear  ineffective* 
Such  biases  are  eliminated  through  the  use  of  nomt-ref erenced 
compar isons* 

This  demonstration  of  the  soundness  and  utility  of  the 
norm^referenced  evaluation  model  is  particularly  gratifying  in 
view  of  other  problems  that  exist  with  respect  to  control  group 
designs*  Kot  only  is  there  the  moral-ethical  issue  of  withholding 
services  from  youth  who  need  them  desperately,  there  is  the 
valid  concern  that  assignment  to  the  control  group  may  constitute 
a  (negative]  treatment  in  itself  (see,  for  example,  Tallmadge, 
1979) * 
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I.  IHTRODUCTION 


The  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  Is  an  alternative  high 
school  serving  students  (called  Interns)  ^o  have  either  dropped 
out  of  regular  high  schools  or  \^o  were  conslderd  to  be  potential 
dropouts.  The  CIP  was  developed  In  Philadelphia  by  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  of  America  (OIC/A) .  An  Independent 
evaluation  was  undertaken  by  a  reputable  social  science  research 
organization,  and  the  results  were  positive  on  several  criterion 
variables  (Gibboney  Associates,  1977] .  The  evidence  of  success 
was  Judged  sound  by  the  Joint  (U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
Rational  Institute  of  Education)  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JBRP)  ,  and  the  program  was  approved  by  that  group  as  eligible  for 
federally  funded  dissemination. 

Dissemination  of  the  CIP  was  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL).  By  means  of  an  Interagency  Agreement,  the 
national  Institute  of  Education  filled  the  role  of  monitor 
for  both  the  dissemination  effort  Itself  and  for  evaluation 
of  the  program  at  the  new  sites. 

OIC/A  was  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
dissemination.  That  organization,  through  a  competitive  bidding 
process,  selected  four  local  OICs  to  attempt  CIP  replications. 
Three  of  the  selected  site  s  were  urban  and  one  was  located 
in  a  small-size  (30,000)  city. 

The  work  statement  for  the  evaluation  was  prepared  by 
HIE  and  DOL.  To  assure  comparability  with  the  original  CI? 
evaluation  in  Philadelphia,  it  specif  if  ed  that  the  evaluation 
of  the  replication  sites  employ  the  same  instruments  and  experi- 
mental design  as  that  study.  While  some  modifications  were 
eventually  made  to  strengthen  the  evaluation,  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  the  desired  comparability.  A  complete  description 
of  the  design  and  instrumentation  is  presented  later  in  this 
report. 

Three  cohorts  of  interns  entered  the  CI?  at  each  of  the 
four  sites  (four  cohorts  had  been  anticipated]  .  The  first 
cohort  was  not  included  in  the  study  for  several  reasons; 

#  the  cohort  had  entered  th^  program  at  two  sites  before 
the  evaluation  contract  was  awarded 

#  it  was  felt  that  the  replications  needed  some  time 
to  Btablize  and  that  data  collected  from  the  first 
cohorts  would  not  provide  reliable  indices  of  program 
effects 
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•  Jthe  first  cohorts  at  several  of  the  sites  were  quite 
small  and  it  vas  felt  that  findings  based  on  such  small 
samples  would  have  been  difficult  to  interpret 

This  interim  report  encompasses  the  assessment  of  student 
outcomes  after  approximately  six  months  of  program  participation 
for  the  second  cohort  and  four  months  of  participation  for 
the  third,  (The  short  pretest^to-midtest  interval  for  the  third 
cohort  was  dictated  by  the  need  to  collect  midtest  data  before 
the  beginning  of  summer  vacation*)  Posttesting  of  both  cohorts 
will  be  accomplished  after  approximately  twelve  months'  of  CIP 
exposure,  and  a  final  outcome  evaluation  report  will  be  prepared 
In  early  spring,  1980, 

Three  different  evaluation  designs  were  employed  in  the 
present  study  to  assess  the  CIP's  impact:  (a)  a  control- group 
design,  (b)  a  comparison  group  design,  and  (c)  a  norm-referenced 
design «  As  is  usually  the  case  with  field  research,  practical 
considei^ations  precluded  implementing  any  one  of  these  designs 
In  strict  accordance  with  textbook  procedures*  Nevertheless, 
the  results  are  felt  to  be  meaningful  and  interpretable  within 
the  framework  of  assumptions  that  underlie  the  designs  and/or 
derive  from  the  procedural  modifications  that  were  (necessarily) 
made  to  them*  The  next  chapter  of  this  report  provides  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  designs,  the  modifications  made  to  them, 
and  the  analyses  that  were  undertaken* 

The  most  notable  finding  of  the  study  to  date  was  that 
interns  who  participated  in  the  CIP  (at  least  third-cohort  par- 
ticipants) made  statistically  slgif leant  achievement  gains  .in 
reading  and  mathematics*  Both  second-  and  third-cohort  interns 
also  made  gains  on  the  Planning  and  Resources  scales  of  the  Career 
Development  Inventory,  but  the  educational  significance  of  these 
gains  is  questionable* 

Data  on  other  criteria  of  success,  such  as  job  placements, 
are  not  covered  in  this  rejport  but  will  be  included  in  the  final 
Task  B  Report* 

Several  methodological  innovations  were  incorporated  in  this 
study  and  are  discussed  in  the  main  body  of  the  report* 
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II  •  HETHODOLOGY 


Overview 

As  mentioned  in  che  Introduce  ion,  chis  study  encompassed 
the  simultaneous  implementation  o£  a  control  group  experimental 
design,  a  comparison  group  design,  and  a  norm- referenced  design* 
Only  the  control  group  design  was  cal led  for  in  the  request 
for  proposal,  but  a  decision  was  made  by  che  time  of  contract 
award  to  supplement  it  with  a  norm-referenced  evaluation  since 
large  and  (probably)  differential  attrition  of  students  was 
expected  from  the  treatment  (CIP)  and  control  groups*  Such 
attrition,  if  it  occurred,  could  create  serious  doubts  regarding 
the  Validity  of  inferences  drawn  from  comparisons  between  treat- 
ment and  control  groups* 

The  evaluation  was  further  supplemented  by  the  inclusion 
of  various  comparison  groups  approximately  nine  months  after 
the  study  began*  This  step  was  taken  because  the  sites  were 
experiencing  serious  difficulties  in  recruiting  sufficient 
numbers  of  students  to  fill  treatment  group  quotas  while  also 
providing  adequate  numbers  for  the  control  groups  *  It  ^^^^^ 
feared  that  control  groups  might  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether 
or  that  they  would  be  too  small  to  provide  a  stable  baseline 
against  which  to  measure  treatment  efiects* 

Constraints  were  imposed  on  the  evaluation  by  a  number 
of  circumstances  associated  with  CI?  operations  at  the  four 
sites*  These  constraints  typically  required  that  the  standard 
procedures  associated  with  each  design  be  modified*  In  some 
cases  the  modifications  were  substantial  and  significantly 
affect  the  manner  in  which  the  analyses  should  be  interpreted* 
While  the  authors  believe  that  the  inferences  they  have  made 
and  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  are  sound  and  credible, 
the  reader  is  advised  to  note  carefully  all  the  cautions  and 
caveats  contained  in  the  following  descriptions  of  how  each 
design  was  implemented* 


Instrumentation 

The  study  described  herein  used  much  the  same  instrumenta- 
tion as  was  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  orlgiral  CIF  in  Phila- 
delphia (Gibboney  Associates ,  1977) *  Both  evaluations  used 
standardised  reading  and  mathematics  achievement  tests*  The 
original  study  used  subtests  of  cha  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
(1973  edition]  while  the  present  study  used  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  (1978  edition]  because  the  latter  instrtmient 
was  considered  to  be  substantially  better  suited  for  use  with 
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the  CIP  target  popuXatloa  than  the  former*  Before  the  final 
selection  was  rnade^  a  carefuX  examination  of  thirteen  of  the 
ftost  coipnjonly  used  achievement  tests  was  undertaken*  A  summary 
of  this  evaluation  is  included  as  Appendix  A  to  this  report* 

Other  instruments  used  in  the  original  study  were  the 
Career  Development  Ini^entoXy  (Super »  1970) »  the  Self*Esteem 
Inventory  (Coopersmith^  1967) >  the  Internal-External  Scale 
(%otter»  1966) »  and  tha  Standard  Progressive  Matrices  (Raven, 
1940)  *  These  same  instruments  vere  used  in  the  present  study 
(except  for  the  Standard  Pi.ogressive  Matrices/  copies  are  in- 
cluded in  Appendix  B)  *  There  was  one  dif f erence^  however; 
the  Standard  Progressive  Matrices  test  was  used  both  pre  and 
post  in  the  original  study  whereas  it  was  used  only  as  a  pretest 
in  the  present  study*  This  change  was  made  in  response  to 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  VJS  Project  Officer* 

With  the  exception  of  several  pretest  se^s  ions  at  one 
site»  all  testing  was  accomplished  by  ICHC*employed  site  assis- 
tants with  appropriate  professional  qualifications*  The  few 
test  sessions  not  conducted  by  BHC  were  run  by  a  senior-lev^el 
graduate  student  in  psychometr ics  who  was  employed  as  a  CIP 
math  teacher  at  the  time*  He  vas  trained  by  the  regular  RHC 
tester  at  that  site  and  vas  judged  to  be  well  qualified* 


The  Control  Group  Design 

The  evaluation  of  the  original  CIP  in  Philadelphia  made 
use  of  a  randomly  assigned  control  group  in  order  "  to  generate 
a  baseline  against  which  the  growth  of  CIP  participants  could 
be  measured*  More  candidates  were  recruited  for  the  program 
than  could  be  served »  and  a  lottery-like  procedure  was  then 
used  to  determine  which  applicants  would  be  assigned  to  the 
control  group  and  which  would  be  admitted  to  the  program  * 
At  mid*^  and  posttesting  times»  members  of  the  control  group 
were  paid  to  complete  the  instruments* 

The  evaXuators  noted  several  problems  with  this  approach 
(Gibboney  Associates^  1977)*  Firsts  many  of  the  control  group 
students  who  returned  for  mid-  and  posttesting  lacked  motivation 
and  were  observed  to  mark  their  answer  cheets  at  random*  While 
an  attempt  was  made  to  compensate  for  this  problem  through 
application  of  a  statistical  adjustment^  the  results  were  unsaf 
isfactory*  A  second  problem  was  that  attrition  from  both  groups 
was  very  high  (approximately  50%)  and  there  was  concern  that 
biases  might  have  resulted*  The  more  able  or  more  highly  moti- 
vsted  control  group  students^  for  example^  might  have  changed 
schools  or  taken  jobs  and  tltus  not  been  available  for  mid- 
or  posttest  data*^collection  sessions*      On   the  other  hand»  the 
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treatment  S^<>up  students  Who  vere  not  present  for  these  sessions 
could  easily  have  been  those  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  distri* 
button  vho  vould  or  could  not  do  the  vork  required  to  remain 
in  the  r^^ogram*  Other  hypotheses  may  be  equally  plausible^ 
but  the  fact  remains  that  vhile  random  assignment  may  have 
assured  parity  between  the  original  groups,  that  parity  could 
veil  have  been  destroyed  by  differential  attrition* 

KMC  attempted  to  deal  vlth  each  of  these  problems  through 
design  modifications*  To  control  for  random  responding,  students 
were  paid  for  correct  responses  on  those  instruments  vhere  re- 
sponses could  be  judged  either  correct  or  incorrect*  The  details 
of  this  incentive  payment  strategy  are  discussed  bc-^ow* 

To  combat  the  differential  attrition  problem,  a  decision 
was  made  to  adopt  a  matching  strategy  that  entailed  the  formation 
of  dyads  or  triads  of  students  (depc  iiog  on  treatment  and 
control  group  quotas)  vho  vere  as  much  alike  as  possible  in 
terms  of  identif iable»  educationally  relevant  characteristics* 
One  member  of  each  dyad  or  triad  vas  then  selected  for  the 
control  group  vhile  the  remaining  members  vere  invited  to  enroll 
in  the  CIP*  The  plan  vas  to  limit  comparisons  between  treatment 
and  control  groups  to  those  dyads  or  triads  vhere  it  vas  possible 
to  obtain  mid-  and  posttest  data  on  both  the  control  group 
member  and  at  least  one  treatment*-group  member*  While  this 
procedure  reduced  the  size  of  the  evaluation  sample,  it  enabled 
the  use  of  a  more  poverful  statistical  test  than  could  have 
been  used  vithout  matching  and,  presumably,  eliminated  the 
bias  that  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  differential  attri- 
tion* The  details  of  the' matching  procedure  are  also  described 
below* 


Incentive  Payment  Strategy 

Because  it  seemed  likely  that  students  with  no  stake  in 
the  study  (control  and  comparison*- group  students]  would  not 
put  forth  their  best  efforts  when  responding  to  mid-  and  posttest 
questions ,  a  decision  was  made  to  provide  an  incentive,  in 
the  form  of  a  cash  payment,  for  correct  responses*  Thus  >  in 
addition  to  paying  students  $10*00  for  coming  to  data  collection 
sessions,  they'  were  paid  $*07  for  each  item  they  answered  coi>- 
rectly  on  the  reading  and  math  achievement  tests,  the  Standard 
Progressive  Matrices,  and  the  Information  section  of  the  Career 
Development  Inventory*  (items  comprising  the  other  instruments 
or  scales  had  no  correct  answers) * 

There  were  a  total  of  190  correct  answers ,  so  students 
could  earn  as  much  as  $13*30  for  correct  responding  plus  the 
$10*00  for  attending*    In  fact»  typical  payments  were  in  the 
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$18*00*$20<00  range*  Tests  were  scored  isunediately  and  students 
were  paid  in  cash  or  by  check  within  minutes  of  completing 
the  last  instrument* 

While  the  incentives  vere  considered  generous »  it  became 
clear  that  they  ware  not  entirely  successful  in  achieving  the 
desired  results*  In  one  instance^  students  who  had  been  sched^ 
uled  for  testing  were  observed  playing  basketball  on  a  court 
outside  the  school*  They  could  not  be  lured  in  for  data  colleo* 
tion*  In  at  least  two  other  instances^  students  vere  observed 
ttarking  their  answer  sheets  without  referring  to  the  test  book^ 
let*  Pespite  these  occurances^  it  seemed  clear  that  the  in* 
centive  strategy  was  at  least  moderately  successful*  The  major* 
ity  of  test  scores  appear  to  be  valid  and  the  anomalies  observed 
in  the  Philadelphia  evaluation  data  (e*g*»  mean  posttest  scores 
being  lower  than  mean  pretest  scores]  were  largely  eliminated* 

Incentive  payments  vere  made  to  members  of  the  comparison 
groups  at  both  pr^-  and  mid  testing  times*  There  were  no  such 
payments  to  treafJient  or  control  ifroup  members  at  pretest  times 
since  chey  vere  motivated  to  do  well  in  order  to  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  CIP*  Both  treatment  and  control  group  members 
were  paiil^  however »  at  midtest*  time*  While  treatment  group 
members  would  probably  have  been  adequately  motivated '  without 
incentive  payments »  there  was  evidence  that  they  would  have 
resented  not  being  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
groups* 


Matching  Treatment  and  Control  Students 

The  variables  on  which  students  vere  matched  were  primarily 
pretest  reading  scores  and  age*  Where  a  surplus  of  good  matches 
could  be  achieved  on  these  two  variables »  math  achievement 
scores »  grade  levels  and  number  of  academic  credits  needed 
to  graduate  from  high  school  were  also  considered*  This  set 
of  criteria  was  incomplete  and  would  have  been  expanded  to 
include  at  least  pre-CIP  school  attendance  rates  had  sufficient 
time  been  available  to  compile  this  information*  Nevertheless » 
a  large  proportion  of  total  among*student  variance  was  brought 
under  experimental  control  by  the  matching  process* 

It  was  not  expected  that  perfect  matches  could  be  achieved 
even  under  ideal  circumstances*  As  it  happened^  however^  circum* 
stances  were  far  from  ideal*  Severe  problems  were  encountered 
in  recruiting  adequate  numbers  of  students  to  meet  treatment 
group  quotas*  For  this  reason  there  was  no  control  group  for 
the  second  cohort  and  the  plan  to  serve  four  cohorts  during  the 
demonstration ^had  to  be  abandoned*     Only  three  were  served* 
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Recruitment  for  the  third  cohort  extended  over  a  very 
long  time  period*  Many  pretesting  se^fslons  had  to  be  scheduled 
with  small  numbers  of  candidates  tested  at  each  session.  Program 
staff  at  the  CIP  sites  felt  that  potential  Interns  were  being 
lost  due  to  lengthy  delays  between  being  tested  and  being  In- 
formed as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  pro^ 
gram.  As  a  result,  they  requests  ,  that  treatment  and  control 
group  assignments  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  week  In  which 
testing  occurred  and  that  candidates  be  notified  of  their  status. 

The  need  to  assign  students  to  treatment  and  control  groups 
on  a  weekly  basis  In terf erred  substantially  with  the  matching 
process.  Typically,  data  were  available  on  only  a  few  students, 
and  the  formation  of  well  matched  dyads  or  triads  was  often 
impossible*  Despite  this  difficulty,  the  matching  procedure 
was  continued  (as  well  as  it  could  be)  and  selection  of  students 
for  the  control  group  continued  to  be  random  from  each  dyad 
or  triad*  It  was  felt  that,  while  treatment  and  control  group 
assignments  could  not  be  changed,  it  voul'l  be  legitimate  to 
Improve  the  loatchlng  of  treatment  with  control  group  members 
after  all  the  students  had  been  pretested  (Cook  &  Campbell, 
1979j  PP*  47j  48)*  Such  post-hoc  matching,  of  course,  vould 
have  to  be  done  without  any  knowledge  about  the  status  of  rtudents 
after  the  pretest  since  such  knowledge  (e*g*,  that  a  student 
selected  for  the  treatment  group  had  chosen  not  to  enroll) 
could  clearly  bias  the  matching  process  and,  thereby,  the  results 
of  any  subsequent  analyses* 

The  matching  (or  rematching)  process  uas  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  pretesting  spanned  a  time  interval  of  more 
than  four  months*  Because  reading  and  math  skills  develop 
over  time,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  a  student  vould  obtain  the 
same  test  score  if  tested  in  late  January  that  he  or  she  had 
actually  obtained  when  tested  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
September*  It  follows  that  two  students  ^o  obtained  Identical 
scores  tested  at  widely  different  times  would  not  have  obtained 
Identical  test  scores  had  they  been  tested  at  the  same  time* 

Adjusting  test  scores  for  different  testing  times.  Because 
of  the  problem  just  discussed ,  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  attempt  some  form  of  statistical  adjustment  to  obtain  esti- 
mates of  the  scores  students  would  have  achieved  had  they  all 
been  tested  at  the  same  time*  This  adjustment  was  accomplished 
for  reading  and  math  achievement  test  scores  through  use  of 
normative  data*    The  procedure  was  as  follows* 

The  assumption  uas  made  that  students  whose  scores  placed 
them  at  a  particular  percentile  rank  in  the  national  distribution 
at  time  T.  would  tend  to  score  at  the  same  percentile  rank 
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at  tlm*  Tj%  (This  same  egulBer  cent  lie  assumption  also  under* 
lies  the  norm*ref erenced  evaluation  design  described  later 
In  this  chapter*)  Given  the  equipercentile  assumption^  a  test 
8core»  and  a  test  date»  it  follows  that  Interpolating  between 
adjacent  empirical  normative  data  points  can  yield  estimates 
of  the  score  that  would  have  been  obtained  on  any  other  particu* 
lar  test  date  *  Unf  ortunately»  the  process  is  not  quite  so 
clfear-cut  as  it  appears  on  the  surface* 

'The  moi,c  salient  complication  to  the  interpolation  process 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  percentiles  do  not  comprise  an  equal* 
Interval  scale*  Thu3»  if  a  test  score  obtained  half**way  between 
adjacent  empirical  normative  data  points  was  found  to  correspond 
to  the  25th  percentile  in  the  earlier  norms  and  the  5th  percentile 
in  the  later  norms»  it  wo^ild  be  incorrect  to  infer  that  the 
interpolated  value  would  be  the  15th  percentile*  (The  12th 
percentile  actually  lies  midway  between  the  25th  and  the  5th*) 
This  particular  difficulty  was  overcome  by  converting  percentiles 
to  Kormal  Curve  Equivalents  (KCEs)    before  interpolating* 

,  llie  second  complication  related  to  the  fact  that  cognitive 
growth  rates  are  not  linear  over  the  twelve  months  of  each 
calendar  year*  This  complication  could  not  be  r^asolved  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  first  because  little  is  known  about  the 
exact  shape  of  the  growth  function*  What  is  known»  however » 
is  that  growth  is  slower  over  the  summer  than  during  the  school 
year**particularly  for  low-^achieving  students  (Tallmadge»  1978; 
Rational  Institute  of  Education »  1978;  Thomad  &  Pelavin»  1976; 
Tallmadge  &  Horst»  1974)*  This  difference  in  growth  rates 
can  easily  ^e  seen  in  most  test  publishers'  norms  tables  by 
comparing  the  gain  in  standard  score  points  per  month  between 
fall  and  the  following  spring  with  the  gain  between  spring 
and  the  following  fall*  Unfortunately »  it  seems  like'ly  that 
further  non-linearities  exist  since  the  spring-to^fall  interval 
usu;^lly  ranges  from  sometime  in  April  to  sometime  in  October 
and  thus  encompasses  several  months  of  the  school  year  as  veil 
as  the  summer  vacation* 

If  one  assumes  that  cognitive  growth  proceeds  at  one  taore*- 
or-less-constant  rate  while  school  is  in  session^  and  at  a 
slower »  but  also  constant  rate  over  the  summer »  then  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  use  the  October*-to*-April  growth  rate  from 


Kormal  Curve  Equivalents  are  normalized  standsrd  scores 
with  a  mean  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of  21*06  (when  a 
nationally  representative  sample  of  any  age/grade  group  is 
tested)*  They  match  percentiles  at  values  of  1^  50»  and  99 
but»  under  the  assumption  that  the  attribute  measured  is  oormally 
distributed  in  the  population »  comprise  an  equal'interval  scale* 
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September  to  June  and,  subsequently,  to  determine  a  June-to*- 
September  growth  rate  using  whatever  annual  gain  remains  after 
the  earlier  manipulations •  Although  alternative  rationales 
could  hav  e  b  een  developed  ( e  *g  * ,  it  could  have  been  assumed 
that  star  t*-up  would  be  si  ow  and  that  the  school  year  would 
end  with  a  tailing  off  of  growth) ,  the  approach  described  was 
the  one  adopted* 

Sept^iiber  -15th  and  June  15th  raw-score~to-NCE  norms  tables 
were  generated  hy  extrapolating  from  the  October  15th  and  April 
20th  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  normative  data  points* 
These  extrapolated  norms  tables  were  subsequently  used  to  obtain 
interpolated  NCEs  for  each  student  as  a  function  of  his/her 
own  particular  testing  date* 

Caution*  A  word  of  caution  should  be  inserted  at  this 
point*  The  procedure  just  described  must  be  regarded  as  a 
poor  substitute  for  testing  all  students  on  the  same  date* 
(For  no rc- referenced  evaluations ,  the  testing  data  should  also 
correspond  to  one  of  the  test's  empirical  normative  data  points*) 
While  the  authors  believe  the  approach  taken  was  sound*-*- and 
that  there  was  no  better  way  to  deal  with  the  need  for  staggered 
testing*-*-small  errors  have  almost:  certainly  been  introduced* 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  magnitude  of  such  errors  would  be 
sufficient  to  obscure  any  educatonally  significant  treatment 
effect,  but  even  that  possiblity  must  be  acknowledged* 

Selecting  appropriate  norm  groups*  An  additional  problem 
needs  to  be  mentioned*  Most  CIP  'Interns  ranged  in  age  from 
16  to  21  but  a  few  exceptions  to  this  age* range  requirement 
were  made  for  various  reasons*  Many  were  dropouts  who  had 
been  out  of  school  for  varying  amounts  of  time*  Host  of  those 
who  had  not  dropped  out  were  classified  as  juniors  or  seniors 
in  their  respective  high  schools  even  though  they  lacked  too 
many  credits  to  graduate  with  their  classes •  Others  had  been 
held  back  one  or  more  years*  For  these  various  reasons*  it 
was  often  not  clear  what  norms  tables  were  most  appropriate 
for  individual  students* 

Ultimately,  a  decision  was  made  to  categorize  students 
according  to  their  ag'e  rather  than  their  grade  levels*  The 
age  of  each  student  as  of  2  October  1976  was  determined,  and 
those  whose  ages  were  be twee en  14  and  14*95  were  treated  as 
ninth  graders*  Those  between  15  and  15*95  were  treated  as 
tenth  graders*  Those  above  16  were  treated  as  eleventh  graders*.' 
Regardless  of  their  ages,  no  students  were  treated  as  twelfth 
graders  at  pretest  time  since  twelfth-grade  norms  (the  highest 
level  of  norms  tables)  had  to  be  reserved  fox  use  with  the 
posttest  scores* 
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Qut'^of-level  testing,  A  final  but  minor  problem  related 
to  the  test-norming  issue  is  that  all  treatment »  control »  and 
comparison  group  students  were  tested  out  of  level.  That  is» 
although  the  majority  of  the  students  could  be  considered  as 
tenths  eleven th>  or  twelfth  graders >  they  were  tested  with 
a  level  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Advanced  Level 
1]  intended  for  seventh- through^ninth  graders.  This  testing 
approach  was  adopted  deliberately  in  view  of  the  fact  tnat 
the  students  tested  were  known  to  be  low  achievers.  Many  would 
find  the  in- level  test  too  difficulty  and  their  scores »  as 
a  result^  would  be  unreliable. 

Although  the  test  itself  was  designed  for  students  in 
grades  seven»  eight »  and  nine»  it  vas  possible  to  gain  access 
to  tenth- >  eleventh- >  and  tvelf th^grade  norms  by  means  of  the 
(vertical)  scale  scores.  With  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
lest  (1978  edition)  the  process  is  as  follows:  (a)  the  out-of- 
level  raw  score  is  converted  to  a  scale  score^  (b)  the  scale 
score  is  converted  to  an  in- level  percentile  rank>  and  (c) 
the  in-level  percentile  rank  is  converted  to  an  KCE. 

Unadjusted  measures.  The  techniques  used  to  adjust  achieve- 
ment test  scores  for  differences  in  testing  dates  could  not 
be  applied  to  the  Career  Development  Inventory »  the  Internal- 
External  Scale  >  or  the  Self-Esteem  Inventory  because  no  normative 
da ta  were  available .  Since  none  of  these  measures  was  used 
for  matching >  however >  and  ^nce  the  ratio  of  treatment  to 
control  group  students  was  approximately  the  same  for  each 
testing  date»  no  biases  in  treatment- control  analyses  should 
have  resulted  from  this  failure  to  adjust. 

Systematic  influences  may  be  present  in  the  treatment- 
comparison  group  analyses  since  most  comparison  group  students 
were  tested  later  in  the  year  than  treatment  and  control  stu** 
dents.  On  the  other  hand»  the  nature  of  the  measures^  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  treatment  did  not  begin  until  after 
all  students  (treatment^  control^  and  comparison)  had  been 
pretested  suggest  to  the  authors  that  the  differences  in  testing 
times  vould  not  significantly  affect  the  evaluation  find  ings . 
Again»  however »  readers  are  cautioned  that  this  inference  may 
be  questionable. 


Analyzing  the  Data 

It  was  originally  intended  that  all  treatment-control 
comparisons  would  be  based  on  Intact »  matched  dyads  or  triads 
of  students.  This  strategy  was  employed  to  counteract  the 
potentially  biasing  influences  of  differential  attrition. 
Unfortunately^  the  rate  of  attrition  was  very  high  and  the 
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number  of  intact  groups  available  for  analysis  vas  correspond-* 
ingly  low  at  all  sites*  Matched  groups  analyses  were  undertaken^ 
but  they  were  aupplemented  with  . covariance  and  atandardized 
gain  score  analyses  in  order  to  capitalise  on  the  larger  sample 
sizes  that  were  available  for  these  analyses* 

The  matched  groups  analyses  were  all  performed  using  JC 
tests  for  paired  observations*  This  type  of  analysis  is  exactly 
comparable  to  a  single  classification  analysis  of  variance* 
These  analyses  were  done  separately  for  each  site  and  for  each 
criterion  variable* 

The  covariance  and  standardized  gain  score  analyses  also 
employed  jc  tests  since  only  two  groups  were  involved*  These 
analyses  were  conducted  using  three  somewhat  different  approaches* 
Traditional  covariance  analysis  employs  a  weighted  average 
of  the  treatment  and  control  groups'  post-^on-pretest  regression 
lines  *  Similarly »  the  traditional  standardized  gain  score 
analysis  employs  a  weighted  average  of  the  principal  axes  of 
the  treatment  and  control  groups'  bivariate  scatter  plots* 
In  both  cases»  the  underlying  assumption  is  that  these  weighted 
averages  provide  a  better  estimate  of  the  population  value 
than  either  of  the  individual  lines*  Because  this  assumption 
may  often  be  questionable^  RMC  elected  to  conduct  three  versions 
of  each  analysis^  one  using  the  control  group's  regression  line/ 
principal  axis»  one  using  the  treatment  group' s»  and  one  using 
the  weighted  average  regression  Xine/principal  axis*  Interpret* 
tat ions  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  the  Results  section 
of  this  report* 


The  Comparison  Group  Design 

Approximately  nine  months  after  this  study  began*  recruiting 
difficulties  eicperienced  at  all  four  sites  made  it  clear  that 
control  groups  available  for  the  study  would  be  of  minimally 
acceptable  size*  For  this  teason  DOL/NIE  decided  to  supplement 
the  evaluation  through  the  employment  of  various  comparison 
groups  * 

A  brief  f easibil ity  study  led  to  the  conclusion  that » 
in  three  of  the  sites»  it  would  be  possible  to  form  comparison 
groups  of  (a)  potential  dropouts  in  feeder  schools  who  had 
not  applied  for  admission  to  the  CXP  (comparison  group  1] » 
and  (b)  participants  in  other  alternative-school  programs  'com- 
parison group  2}*  In  one  of  these  three  sites  it  'appeared 
that  a  group  of  actual  dropouts  not  participating  in  any  academic 
program  could  also  be  assembled  (comparison  group  3) *  The 
future  of  the  fourth  site  was  uncertain  at  that  time;  therefore 
no  attempts  were  made  to  form  <!omparison  groups* 
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Host  members  of  the  various  comparison  groups  were  pretested 
in  January,  1979*  A  few  were  tested  in  late  December,  1978, 
and  a  few  in  early  February,  1979*  They  were  mid*tested  in 
Hay  and  June,  1979*  Raw  scores  on  the  reading  and  math  achieve- 
oent  tests  were  converted  to  interpolated  KCEs  using  the  same 
procedures  employed  with  the  treatment  and  control  groups* 
Ko  adj  us tments  were  made  to  scores  on  the  other  instruments 
to  compensate  for  differences  in  treatment  and  comparison  group 
testing  dates*  llnfortunately,  these  differences  are  more  likely 
to  impact  on  the  comparison  group  analyses  than  on  the  control 
group  analyses  *  While  students  were  assigned  to  treatment 
and  control  groups  shortly  after  each  pretesting  session,  thereby 
effecting  a  proportional  balance,  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  comparison  group*  All  comparison  group  students  were  pre- 
tested near  the  end  of  the  four*month  interval  during  which 
treatment  group  students  were  pretested* 

All  comparison  group  analyses  were  done  using  ccvariance' 
and  standardized  gain  score  procedures*  To  date ,  the  only 
ccvariance  analyses  that  have  been  completed  used  pretest  scores 
as  the  single  cover iate  *  Other  analyses  are  being  planned 
and  will  be  reported  in  the  final  Task  B  report* 


*    The  Monzb-Referenced  Design 

Norm-referenced  evaluations  have  been  popular  for  many 
years*  it  is  only  recently,  however,  that  a  design  has  been 
developed  that  appears  adequately  rigorous  for  applications 
of  this  type  (Tallmadge  &  Wood,  1976]*  Work  in  progress,  where 
the  mddel  is  being  compared  with  the  random-assignment  control 
group  design  using  data  compiled  from  several  large-scale  studies, 
has  been  especially  encouraging,  showing  that  results  obtained 
from  the  two  models  rarely  differ  by  a  statistically  significant 
amount* 

The  model  is  based  on  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
equipercentile  assumption  that  was  referred  to  earlier*  This 
assumption  holds  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  educational 
intervention,  students  will  retain  their  percentile  (or  KCE) 
status  with  respect  to  a  norm  group  over  time*  Pretest  status 
thus  becomes  predicted  posttest  status,  and  gains  are  measured 
by  subtracting  predicted  posttest  status  from  actual  posttest 
status  (Posttest  MCE  -  Pretest  HCE)* 

There  are  two  recommended  procedures  for  implementing 
the  norm- referenced  model  that  could  not  be  met  in  the  CIP 
evaluation*  First,  all  testing  (pre-,  mid*-,  and  post-)  should 
be  accomplished  within  about  two  weeks  of  the  test's  empirical 
ilorming  date(s)*     Unfortunately,  not  only  did  the  cohort  intake 
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dates  preclude  8uch  matching,  but  recruiting  difficulties  necessi** 
tated  extending  the  pretesting  period  over  four  months  (in  the 
case  of  the  third  cohort).  In  an  attempt  to  deal  as  effectively 
as  possible  with  this  problem,  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Test's  October  15th  and  April  20th  norms  were  first  extrapolated 
to  September  15th  and  June  15th.  Each  student's  raw  score 
was  then  converted  to  an  NCE  by  interpolating  between  the  ex~ 
trapolated  norms  tables  according  to  his  or  her  individual 
tes ting  date .  Some  error  was  certainly  introduced  by  this 
procedure,  but  its  magnitude  cannot  be  accurately  predicted. 

The  second  model- implementation  problem  concerned  the 
rule  that  a  single  set  of  test  scores  cannot  be  used  both  to 
select  students  for  participation  in  a  program  and  as  their 
pre  tes  t  measure .  When  this  rule  is  violated ,  a  spurious  re** 
gression  to  the  mean  occurs,  and  gains  are  artifactually  either 
inflated  or  reduced .  In  the  CIP,  students  were  required  to 
read  at  the  fifth-grade  level  (more  accurately,  the  entry  cri** 
terion  was  set  at  one  standard  error  of  measurement  below  the 
fifths-grade  reading  level) .  Some  candidates  scored  below  this 
level  and  were  denied  admission  to  the  program.  To  the  extent 
that  this  happened,  students  were  indeed  "selected  on  the  pre- 
test,'' since  they  were  not  re  tested  after  being  accepted  into 
the  CIP. 

In  the  authors'  opinion,  the  biasing  influence  of  pretest 
selection  was  small  because,  except  in  one  site,  the  great 
majority  of  students  scored  well  above  the  cutoff.  To  the 
extent  that  a  b ias  does  exist ,  however ,  it  will  cause  gain 
estimates  to  be  too  low.  The  norm-referenced  evaluations  will 
thus  tend  to  be  conservative.  Real  gains  may  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  norm- referenced  estimate. 

The  main  advantage  that  the  norm- referenced  model  has 
over  control  and  comparison  group  designs  is  that  each  student 
serves  as  his/her  own  control,  thus  enabling  the  use  of  a  more 
powerful  statistical  test  of  significance.  (The  matched  control 
group  design  has  a  similar  advantage  but  is  much  more  vulnerable 
to  high  attrition  rates .)  Thus,  while  the  control,  comparison^ 
and  norm- referenced  evaluations  should  yield  gain  es  timate  s 
of  roughly  comparable  size,  these  estimates  are  substantially 
more  likely  to  attain  a  given  level  of  statistical  significance 
with  the  norm-referenced  model  than  with  the  other  two. 

All  norm-referenced  evaluations  were  conducted  using  the 
paired-observations^  test. 
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Ill  *  RESULTS 


This  chapter'  is  organized  hy  criterion  variable  vlth  out* 
comes  presented  sequentially  for  reading^  math»  career  planning^ 
career  resources >  career  information^  locus  of  control >  self- 
esteem  »  and  openness «  Within  each  criterion  area»  results 
are  summarized  by  cohort  and  evaluation  design* 

Reading 


SecQn4  Cohort  - 

There  was  no  control  or  comparison  group  for  the  second 
cohort  at  any  of  the  four  sites*  The  only  feasible  analysis 
was »  t herefore^  a  norm-ref erenced  evaluation*  The  results 
of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  1* 

Table  1 


Summary  of  Korm-^Referenced  Evaluation  Findings: 
Reading^  Second  Cohort 


Pretest 

Uldtest 

NCE 

NCE  Mean 

HCE  Mean 

Gain 

N 

t 

Site  A 

45.69 

46.16 

.47 

20 

.22 

Site  B 

32.46 

36.17  ' 

3.71 

40 

2.56 

<.01 

Site  C 

36.23 

37.74 

1.51 

28 

.57 

Site  D 

32.17 

37.41 

5.24 

9 

1.22 

Overall 

36.25 

38.80 

2.55 

97 

2.27 

<.025 

(25.6  Zile) 

(29.7  Xlle) 

As 

shown  in  Table  the 

overall 

(across 

site) 

gain  was 

2.55  HCEs»  with  the 

average  second-cohort  intern 

advancing  from 

percentile   rank-  25 

.6  to  29.7. 

This 

gain  was 

statistically 
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significant  at  the  .025  level  (one  tailed).  Only  one  of  the 
in dividual* site  gains  was  statistically  significant. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  ranic  ordering  o£  the  pretest 
means  is  the  exact  inverse  o£  the  rank  ordering  of  gains . 
This  relationship-'-'also  exemplified  by  the  close  correspondence 
between  the  rank  orders  o£  gains  and  mid  test  means**"is  no  more 
than  a  mathematical  artifact  and  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  anything  more  than  that.  It  does  not,  suggest  that  the  program 
may  be  more  effective  with  lower  achieving  students. 

What  may  be  of  some  significance,  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  both  pre-  and  posttest  scores  were  substantially  higher 
at  Site  A  than  at  the  other  three  sites.  That  finding  may 
reflect  other  betueen^site  differences  such  hs  recruiting  strate* 
gies. 


Third  Cohort 

The  first  analysis  performed  on  the  reading  test  scores 
of  third-cohort  interns  was  the  matched  treatment^control  compar- 
ison. The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 
Although  only  one  of  the  individual  site  analyses  produced 
statistically  significant  results  (a  fact  that  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  small  sample  sizes) ,  when  data  were  pooled 
across  sites,  the  overall  gain  was  statistically  significant. 
(Note:  all  p-values  are  for  one- tailed  hypotheses,  i.e* ,  the 
treatment  group  will  score  higher  than  the  control  group). 

The  second  set  of  analyses  performed  on  third-cohort  read- 
ing tes t  scores  en ta iled  covar iance  and  standardized  ga in  com- 
parisons  between  treatment  and  control  groups  and  between  treat- 
ment and  comparison  groups .  The  results  of  these  analyses  are 
summarized  in  Table  3.  As  mentioned  earlier,  three  versions  of 
each  of  these  analyses  were  conducted,  one  using  the  treatment 
group's  regression  line/principal  axis,  one  using  the  control 
group's,  and  one  using  pooled  values. 


The  analyses  reported  here  all  employ  X  tests.  Because 
many  such  tests  are  reported,  their  tabled  probability  levels 
are  too  low*  While  this  problem  could  theoretically  have  been 
avoided  by  employing  one  overall  analysis  of  variance  and  various 
subanalyses  within  it,  the  design  would  have  been  extremely 
complex.  Furthermore,  interpretive  explanations  of  results 
at  the  level  of  fourth-order  interactions  (where  individual 
site,  individual  cohort ,  single  criterion,  norm- referenced 
evaluations  would  fall)  are  so  cumbersome  that  the  distorted 
probability  levels  of  multiple  tests  were  viewed  as  the  lesser 
of   two  evils* 
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Table  2 


Sudttary  of  Hatched  Treatment*Control  Evaluation  Findings 
Iteadlng^  Third  Cohort 


nean  nia test 
MCE.  Treatment 

nean  ma  test 
MCb.  Control 

Gain 

M 

t  . 

site  A 

3A.61 

26.41 

8.20 

7 

1.19 

Site  B 

38.49 

37.50 

.99 

20 

.26 

Site  C 

42.37 

36.39 

5.98 

17 

1.98 

<.05 

Site  D 

38.10 

34.06 

4.04 

13 

1.13 

Overall 

39.08 

35.02 

4.06 

57 

2.21 

<.025 

Table  3 

Summary  of  NCE  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Uimatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
Beading^  Third  Cohort 

Covarlance  Stani^ardlged  pain 


Treatment 

Control 

Pooled 

Treatment 

Control. 

Pooled 

site  A 

Control 

3.58 

2.08 

3.24 

2.78 

1.33 

2.40 

Comp  1 

-2.01 

-3.26 

-2.66 

1.12 

0.69 

0.79 

Comp  2 

-1.16 

-0.04 

-0.39 

1.81 

2.68 

2.29 

Comp  3 

1.36 

6.15 

3.38 

4.76 

7.72 

5.91 

Site  B 

Control 

0.56 

0.08 

0.50 

-0.53 

-1.35 

-0.62 

Comp  1 

0.37 

0.58 

0.40 

-1.46 

-1.21 

-1.38 

Comp  2 

-1.21 

-0.95 

-)..12 

-0.46 

-0.64 

-0.52 

Site  C 

Control 

2.50 

2.13 

2.31 

3.15 

3.01 

3.07 

Comp  1 

-3.85 

-4.14 

-3.87 

-2.27 

-2.37 

-2.32 

Comp  2 

2.22 

-0.32 

0.59 

5.81 

3.45 

3.62 

Site  D 

Control 

3.16 

3.16 

3.16 

3.13 

3.15 

3. 13 

Overall 
Control 

2.09 

2.10 

2.09 

2.12 

2.13 

2.12 
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Although  none  of  the  gains  summarized  in  Table  3  was  sta* 
tistically  significant^  it  seems  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
rationale  underlying  the  various  analyses.  Where  treatment 
and  control  (or  comparison]  groups  can  be  assumed  to  be  random 
samples  from  a  single  population^  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
covariance  analysis  is  the  appropriate  approach  to  compensate 
for  any  pretest  differences  that  may  have  existed  between  groups. 
The  same  assumption  implies  that  a  weighted  average  of  the 
treatment  and  control  group  regression  lines  will  provide  the 
best  estimate  of  the  population  value  and»  hence»  the  best 
estimate  of  the  treatment  effect.  According  to  this  logic» 
the  gain  estimate  in  the  ''pooled  covariance"  column  of  Table  3 
should  be  the  v^st  accurate  for  treatment-^control  comparisons—*^ 
the  original  randomization  was  not  destroyed  by  differential 
attrition  from  the  two  groups. 

The  standardized  gain  score  approach  is  generally  considered 
to  be  more  appropriate  than  covariance  analysis  where  the  groups 
being  comf^ared  are  assumed  to  be  samples  from  different  popular 
tions.  In  such  cases»  however^  it  is  not  clear  that  performing 
the  analysis  with  a  weighted  average  principal  axis  is  the 
best  approach.  (It  certainly  cannot  be  thought  of  as  the  best 
estimate  of  the  population  value.)  An  alternative  approach 
is  to  perform  the  analysis  using  either  the  treatment  group' s 
principal  axis  (yielding  an  estimate  of  what  the  gain  would 
have  been  had  the  treatment  group's  mean  pretest  score  been 
the  same  as  the  control  group's]  or  the  control  group's  principal 
axis  (yielding  an  estimate  of  what  the  gain  would  have  been 
had  the  control  group's  mean  pretest  score  been  the  same  as 
the  treatment  group's).  These  two  estimates  may  then  be  viewed 
as  boundaries  within  which  the  *'true"  gain  is  likely  to  fall. 

The  standardized  gain  score  analyses  presented  in  Table  3 
are  probably  more  appropriate  than  the  covariance  analyses  for 
the  comparison  group  evaluations »  since  non-equivalent  groups 
are  being  compared.  They  may  also  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  control  group  evaluations  as  differential  attrition  could 
easily  have  destroyed  the  initial  randomization.  The  covariance 
results  are  included  because  attrition  may  not  have  been  differ** 
ential  and,  more  Importantly ,  because  they  match  the  analyses 
presented  in  the  Gibboney  Associates  (1977)  report. 

The  final  set  of  analys^j  performed  on  third-cohort  reading 
scores  en  tailed  norm- referenced  evaluations.  The  results  of 
these  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  A .  Treatment  group 
gains  in  three  of  the  four  sites  were  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  attain  statistical  significance^  and  the  overall  gain  across 
sittas  was  highly  significant.  Control  group  gains  were  not 
significant  at  any  individual  site  or  overall.  It  is  interesting 
i:o  note>  however^  that  the  gain  made  by  the  Site  B  control 
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T^bXe  4 


Summary  o£  Koxm-Referenced  Evaluation  Pindings 
Reading,  third  Cohort 


Pretest  Hidtest 

BC£  Mean   MCE  Mean   HCE  Gain       B         t  P 


Site  A 


Treatment 

36.15 

38.24 

2.09 

30 

.73 

— 

Control 

33.43 

32.41 

-1.02 

15 

.26 

— 

Comparison  1 

46.74 

49.01 

2.27 

55 

.97 

— 

Comparison  2 

46.19 

47.70 

1.51 

49 

.63 

— " 

Comparison  3 

47.65 

46.39 

-1.26 

19 

-35 

Site  S 

Treatment 

38.36 

41.43 

3.07 

88 

1.86 

<.05 

Control 

35.15 

38.56 

3.41 

25 

1.38 

Comparison  1 

32.96 

37.15 

4.19 

50 

2.93 

<.01 

Comparison  2 

40.55 

44.22 

3.67 

53 

2.94 

^.01 

Site  C 

Treatment 

38.08 

41.59 

3.51 

44 

2.26 

<.025 

Control 

41.49 

42.15 

0.66 

30 

.26 

Comparison  1 

46.48 

52.98 

6.50 

54 

3.35 

<.01 

Comparison  2 

57.13 

56.48 

-0.65 

39 

.31 

:>ite  I> 

Treatment 

32.49 

37.44 

4.95 

52 

2.38 

<.025 

Control 

32.43 

34.24 

1.81 

15 

.54 

Overall 


Treatment 

36.57 

40.05 

3.48 

214 

3.54 

<.001 

Control 

36.60 

37.98 

1.38 

85 

.96 

Comparison  1 

42.32 

46.63 

4.31 

159 

3.78 

<.001 

Comparison  2 

47.10 

48.82 

1.72 

141 

1.52 

Comparison  3 

47.65 

46.39 

-1.26 

19 

.35 
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group  was  actually  larger  than  that  made  by  the  treatment  group. 
It  Is  this  fact  that  accounts  for  Che  small  Site  B  gains  reported 
In  Tables  2  and  3. 


Several  comparison  group  gains  were  found  to  be  significant* 
Gains  made  by  Comparison  Group  I  (students  In  CIP  feeder  schools 
who  did  not  apply  to  the  CIP)  were  large  and  statistically 
significant  In  two  sites  and  gains  made  by  Comparison  Group  2 
(students  In  other  alternative-school  programs)  were  significant 
at  one  site.  This  particular  comparison  group  (at  Site  B) 
was  comprised  of  students  In  a  program  providing  Intensive 
remediation  In  reading  and  math.  The  finding  Is  thus  not  surpris- 
ing. The  gains  made  by  Comparison  Group  I  students  at  Sites 
B  and  C  were  unexpected  however^  and  deserve  further  Investlga^ 
tlon. 

To  date»  all  that  was  done  was  to  examine  which  of  the  two 
feeder  schools  Site  B  control  and  comparison  students  attended. 
For  both  groups »  students  attending  one  of  the  schools  showed 
near^zero  gains  while  those  attending  the  other  made  substantial 
gains.  The  school  at  which  the  large  gains  occurred  recently 
ac<{ulred  a  new  principal  ^o  has  reputedly  **turne<?  the  school 
around**' 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  chat  the  overall  treatment  grou^^ 
gain  for  the  norm-referenced  evaluation  was  <{ulte  close  In 
size  to  the  estimate  obtained  from  the  matched  treatment-control 
evaluation  (3.48  vs.  4.06  NCBs  respectively).  The  overall 
pooled  covar lance  estimate  obtained  from  the  unmatched  control 
group  evaluation  was  somewhat  smaller  (2.09  HCEs)  and  statis- 
tically non-slgnlflcant*  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  three  gain  estimates  differ  from  one  another  by  less 
than  a  tenth  of  a  national  standard  deviation. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  Table  4 ,  that  the  comparison 
groups  In  Sites  A  and  C  scored  substantially  higher  on  both 
pre-  and  mid  tests  than  either  the  treatment  or  control  groups 
at  any  of  the  sites.  While  this  fact  In  no  way  accounts  for 
the  unusually  large  gains  seen  In  several  of  the  comparison 
groups  at  Individual  sites ,  the  lack  of  group  comparab 111 ty 
does  cast  some  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  corresponding  gain 
estimates  presented  In  Table  3. 


Hathematlcs 


Second  Cohort 


Table  5  summarizes  the  results  of  the  norm- referenced 
evaluation  performed  on  second^cohort  math  scores. 
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Table  5 


Summary  of  Norm-Referenced  Evaluation  Findings 


Hath»  Second  Cohort 

Pretest 

nidtest 

HUE 

HCE  Mean 

HCB  Mean 

Gain 

K 

t 

Site  A 

30.90 

33.60 

2.70 

20 

.77 

Site  B 

23.43 

24.92 

1.49 

40 

1.49 

Site  C 

31.60 

30.68 

-0.92 

28 

.32 

Site  D 

27.94 

33.98 

6.04 

9 

1.34 

Overall 

27.75 

29.23 

1.48 

97 

1.12 

(14*5  Xlle)  (16*4  Xlle) 


As  ahown  In  Table  5»  the  overall  (across  site)  gain  was 
1*46  HCEs  and  was  not  statistically  aignificant*  The  largest 
gain»  6*04  UCEs»  vas  found  at  Site  D»  but  even  it  was  not  sig^ 
nificant  because  of  the  small  sample  size*  Unlike  the  results 
obtained  with  the  reading  scores »  Site  A  did  not  score  markedly 
higher  than  the  other  three  sites*  Site  B»  on  the  other  hand» 
showed  a  somewhat  lower  math  achievement  level  than  the  other 
three  sites* 


Third  Cohort 

The  results  of  the  matched  treatment-control  analysis 
performed  on  third-*cohort  math  scores  are  summarized  in  Table 
6-  A  statistically  significant  gain  was  observed  in  Site  C 
while  the  other  three  sites  showed  losses*  (Again>  all  p-values 
are  based  on  a  one-tailed  hypoth&sis*  Had  a  two-tailed  hypothe- 
sis been  used»  the  site  B  loss  would  have  been  statistically 
significant  at  the  *05  level*) 


Table  6 

Summary  of  Matched  Treatment-^Control  Evaluation  Findings 
Math>  Third  Cohort 


Mean  Mid test 
UCB*  Treatment 

Mean  Mid test 
HCE*  Control 

UCE 
Gain 

K 

t 

p 

site  A 

20.06 

25.51 

-  5.45 

7 

.80 

Site  B 

27.11 

35.66 

-  8.55 

20 

2.09 

Site  C 

37.16 

24.15 

13.01 

17 

2.53 

<.025 

Site  D 

28.36 

30.21 

-  1.85 

12 

.33 

Overall 

29.55 

29.73 

-  0.18 

56 

.06 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  matching  of  treatment 
and  control  students  was  done  primarily  on  reading  test  scores 
and  age.  The  result  was  that  students  were  not  well  matched 
on  math  achievement.  In  fact »  at  Site  A»  the  control  group 
scored  19  NCEs  (nearly  a  standard  deviation)  higher  than  the 
treatment  group  on  the  pretest.  Had  there  been  greater  equality 
among  groups  (at  all  sites) »  a  somewhat  more  positive  picture 
vfould  have  emerged.  However »  it  seems  unlikely  that»  overall » 
a  statistically  significant  gain  would  have  been  found. 

The  results  of  the  covariance  and  standardized  gaiii  score 
analyses  involving  treatment  and  control^  and  treatment  and 
comparison  groups  are  presented  in  Table  7. 


Table  7 

SuDioAry  of  NCE  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
Math»  Third  Cohort 


Covariance  Standardized  Gain 


Treatment  Control  Pooled     Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control       9.30  13.15*  9.87  13.37*  lA.51**  13. A3* 

Comp  1       -5.75  -5.78  -5.76  3.06  5.63  3.86 

Coop  2         0.06  3.8A  2.39  7.71  9.08  7.82 

Comp  3       -0.70  2.45  0.9A  7.75  A. 92  5.33 

Site  B 

Control     -3.70  -3.76  -3.71  -3.11  -2.76  -3.03 

Comp  1       -2.00  1.03  -0.9A  1.A7  1.86  1.51 

Comp  2       -0.20  0.03  -0.09  A.A3t  2.76  3.A5 

Site  C 

Control       6.50  7.A7*  6.83*  5.68  6.A1  5.83 

Comp  1         1.56  -0.25  0.18  3.95  2.1A  2.A2 

Comp  2         1.36  -0.85  -0.08  5.13  2.A5  2.75 

Site  D 

Control     -0.12  -2 . 33  -0.82  0.93  -0 . A5       0 .  A5 
Overall 

Control         6.52t  2.69  5.36**  3.52  3.62  3.55 

*  p  <  .05 
**  P  <  .025 
t  p  <  .01 
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Several  of  the  individual*-5ite  control  group  gain  estimates 
were  statistically  significant  as  was  one  estimate  derived 
from  the  second  coaparisoo  group  at  Site  B*  More  importantly^ 
the  pooled  coVariance  estimate  derived  from  thft  combined  control 
groups  vas  also  statistically  significant*  Overall^  the  picture 
was  slightly  more  encouraging  for  math  achievement  than  it  was 
for  reading  (Table  3)*  Stilly  the  gains  were  small  and  their 
statistical  significance  marginal  at  best* 

The  results  of  the  nonn~referenced  evaluations  are  summar* 
Ized  in  Table  S*  In  these  analyses^  the  gains  made  by  mrabers 
of  the  treatment  group  were  statistically  significant  at  all 
four  sites  and  the  overall  gain  vas  4*25  KCEs*  Hone  of  the 
control  group  gains  was  statistically  significant  but/  as  vas 
the  case  vlth  the  reading  data»  several  of  the  comparison  group 
gains  vere  significant* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sites  fall  into  the  same 
rank  order  (A»  C»  D»  B)  vlth  respect  to  size  of  the  estimated 
gain  in  both  Tables  7  (treatment-control  analysis)  and  8*  The  ab- 
solute sizes  of  the  gains  are  quite  different »  however »  because 
the  control  groups  in  Sites  B  and  D  made  gains  while  those  in 
Sites  A  and  C  shoved  losses  (see  Table  8)  * 


Career  Development  Inventory 


Second  Cohort 

Since  there  were  no  control  or  comparison  groups  for  the 
second  cohort »  and  since  the  CDI  does  not  have  norms  that  are 
adequate  to  employ  a  norm-referenced  evaluation  design »  the 
only  analysis  possible  was  a  simple  comparison  oic  pre**  and 
midtest  scores*  The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  presented 
in  Table  9  * 

Three  of  the  four  sites  showed  significant  score  increases 
on  the  CDI  Planning  and  Resources  scales*  Two  of  the  sites 
also  showed  small  but  significant  score  increases  on  the  CDI 
Information  scale* 

Vhile  the  observed  score  increases  are  **good>**  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  can  be  attributed  to  the  CIP  since  no  data  are 
available  as  to  non-CIF  growth  rates  on  these  measures*  It  is 
of  some  interest  to  compare  the  score  increases  of  the  second 
cohort  vlth  the   corresponding  gains  made  by  the   third  cohort* 
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Table  8 


Summary  of  Norm^Referenced  Evaluation  Findings 
Math»  Third  Cohort 


pretest 

Mldtest 

NCE 

NCE  Mean 

NCE  Mean 

Gain 

N 

t 

Site  A 

Treatment 

19.16 

28.16 

9.00 

30 

2.71 

<.0I 

Control 

29.37 

25.41 

-3.96 

15 

1.46 

Comparison 

1 

41.29 

48.11 

6.82 

54 

2.32 

<.025 

Comparison 

2 

38.37 

40.43 

2.06 

49 

.78 

Comparison 

3 

40.37 

42.47 

2.10 

19 

.82 

Site  B 

Treatment 

27.45 

30.06 

2.61 

88 

1.68 

<.05 

Control 

28.90 

34.68 

5.78 

25 

1.60 

.  Comparison 

1 

35.51 

37.31 

1.80 

50 

1.88 

<.05 

Comparison 

2 

38.21 

37.08 

-1. 13 

52 

.65 

Site  C 

Treatment 

31.33 

35.14 

3.81 

43 

2.60 

<,0I 

Control 

27.56 

24.82 

-2.74 

29 

1.27 

Ccxiparison 

1 

42.23 

44.63 

2.40 

54 

1.23 

Comparison 

2 

48.51 

51.19 

2.68 

39 

1.82 

<.05 

Site  D 

Treatment 

23.72 

26.93 

3.21 

48 

2.36 

<.025 

Control 

29.09 

32.43 

3.34 

14 

.70 

Overall 


Treatment 

26.20 

30.11 

3.91 

208 

4.25 

Control 

28.55 

29.18 

0.63 

83 

.37 

Comparison  I 

39.78 

43.50 

3.72 

158 

2.99 

Comparison  2 

41.14 

42.18 

1.04 

140 

1. 61 

Comparison  3 

40.37 

42.47 

2.10 

19 

.82 
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Table  9 


Summary  of  Pretest-Hldtest  Comparison 
Career  Development  Inv-^ntory^  Second  Cohort 

Pretest  Midtest 
 Mean  Mean  Gain  B  t  e_ 

Site  A 

Paanning         104  117  13  19  1,44  — 

Resources         79  83           4  19  ,94  — 

Information       12,0  13,4        1,4  19  1,17  — 

Site  B 

Planning          100  121  21  37  6,01  <,001 

Resources          82  88           6  37  1,96  <,05 

Information       11.7  14,2        2,5  37  3,06  <,01 

Site  C 

Planning          101  il9  18  27  3,19  <-01 

Resources          82  94  12  27  2,35  <,025, 

Information       12,2  13,7        1,5  27  1,92  <,05 

Site  D 

Planning          110  131  21  9  5,58  <,00l 

Resources          88  99  H  9  2,18  <,05 

Information       13,4  15,8        2,4  9  1,71  — 
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For  the  third  cohort,  Tables  10,  11 ,  and  12  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  covariance  and  standardized  gain  score 
Analyses  that  were  undertaken*  As  shown  in  Table  10,  many 
of  the  individual-site  analyses  showed  statistically  significant 
results  for  the  GDI  Planning  scale  and,  across  all  sites,  all 
of  the  treatment-control  comparisons  were  significant  at  the 
*001  level*  This  finding  is  consistent  with  that  reported 
for  the  Philadelphia  prototype  site  (Gibboney  Associates,  1977] 
and  suggests  that  the  program  has  a  definite  impact  on  career- 
planning  scores* 

The  CBI  Resources  scale  also  showed  a  substantial  number 
of  statistically  significant  treatment  effects  *  Although  the 
results  were  not  as  clear-cut  as  those  found  vlth  the  Planning 
scale,  there  was  a  strong  suggestion  that  the  GXP  affected 
GDI  Resources  scores*  Again,  the  finding  was  consistent  vlth 
the  findings  of  the  Philadelphia  study* 

The  third  GDI  scale.  Information,  did  not  show  any  statis- 
tically significant  treatment  effect* 

Results  from  the  Planning  and  Resources  scales  were  gen- 
erally consistent  from  second  to  third  cohorts*  The  Informa- 
tion scale,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  score  increases  for  the 
second  cohort,  but  no  gains  for  the  third*  This  difference 
suggested  the  possibility  that  both  GIP  and  non-GIP  students 
made  score  increases «  Under  these  cond  itions ,  no  treatment 
effect  would  be  observed* 

This  hypothesis  was  checked  by  examining  pre-^to-midtest 
score  increases  made  by  third^cohort  GIP  participants*  Statis- 
tically significant  increases  were  observed  at  Site  B  (t  «  3*20, 
p  <  *01)  and  at  Site  D  (t  »  2*61,  p  <  *01) *  This  evidence, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  covariance  and  standardized  gain 
Analyses  at  these  sites  shoved  no  gains,  was  taken  as  at  least 
partial  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis* 

GooPersmith  Self-Ssteeci  Inventory 

The  Self-^Esteem  scale  of  the  Goopersmith  Self-Esteem  In- 
ventory showed  some  evidence  of  a  treatment  effect  for  the  sec- 
ond cohort  *  As  shown  in  Table  13 ,  sta tistically  significant 
score  increases  were  oberved  at  Sites  fi  and  D*  The  covariance 
Analyses  performed  on  scores  of  third-cohort  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  no  statistically  significant  gains  (see 
Table  14]*  As  was  the  case  with  the  GDI  Informativn  scale,  this 
inconsistency  appeared  to  reflect  the  difference  in  analytic 
technique  rather  than  a  difference  between  cohorts*  Both  Site 
B  and  Site  D  showed  statistically  significant  pre-to-mid t es t 
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Table  10 


Suomary  of  Raw  Score  Cain  Estimates  from  the  {Unnatcbed) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
GDI  Planning*  Third  Cohort 


 CoVar lance   Standardized  Cain  

Treatment,  Control  Pooled  Treatment    Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control       8.17  14.12  7.67  20.10**     24.87+  18.86** 

Comp  1         7.28  8.95  8.44  15.31**     21.78+  19.78+ 

Comp  2       14.60*  25.70+  21.90+  25.22+       41.74++  36.08++ 

Comp  3       11.51  13.78  12.46  19.71**     18.92**  19.38** 

Site  B 

Control       8.12  10.17  9.50  6.51          7.18  6.85 

Comp  1       11.62+  11.02+  11.32+  10.36+       10.09+  10.14+ 

Comp  2       13.84+  13.96+  13.88+  14.4X+       14.69+  14.52+ 

Site  C 

Control       3.66  6.07  4.47  9.62          9.72*  9.52 

Comp  1       31.42+  4.75  16.73  0.94          3.87  2.55 

Comp  2       41.56+  15.73  29.42+  6.S0        13.04  9.79 

Site  D 

Control      8.10  7.66  7.97  8.96          8.62  8.89 
Overall 

Control        8.65+  9.24+  8.82+  10.70++      10.88++  10.75++ 

*  p  <  .05  ' 
**  P  <  .025 

+  p  <  .01 
++  p  <  .001 
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Table  11 


Sununary  of  Raw  Score  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
CDI  Resources*  Third  Cohort- 


  Covariance  Standardized  Gain 

Treatment  Control  Pooled  Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control  -5  07        1.09  -2.53  5.86  6.71  5.93 

Comp  1  1.48         1.70         1.64  1.79  1.86  1.84 

Comp  2  -1.03  0.88  0.22  1.89  1.78  1.82 

Comp  3  5.52  5.39  5.46  5.10  4.95  5.04 

Site  B 

Control  -0.54  0.21  -0.38  2.58  2.79  2.59 

Comp  1  7.29+  6.37**  6.65**  8.66t  8.75t  8.71t 

Comp  2  7.62t  8.44+       7.94+  9.63  9.92t  9.74t 

Site  C 

Control  5.45         7.33  5.29  14.34t  12.71t  12.91t 

Comp  1  0.32  2.30         1.41  8.76**  5.85  7.16* 

Comp  2  6.13  10.21**-  8.05  15.72+  14.90t  15.34t 

Site  C 

Control  7.50  9.87*  7.84  9.45*  11.15**  9.86* 


Overall 

Control         2.92         4.81         3.46  8.  lOtt       8.57n  8.?.4n 


*  p  <  .05 

**  p  <  .025 

t  p  <  .01 

tt  p  <  .001 
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Table  12 


Summary  of  Raw  Score  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
CDI  Information*  Third  Cohort 


 CoyarlanCQ  Standardized  Gain  

Treatment  Control  Pooled  Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control  2.14  2.23  2.16  1.53  1.44  1.45 

Comp  1  0.24  0.00  0.06  0.86  0.60  0.68 

Comp  2  0.79  0.86  0.84  1.04  0.96  0.99 

Comp  3  0.16  0.26  0.20  0.71  0.74  0.72 

Site  B 

Control  0.10  0.00  0.07  -6.88  -8.81  -7.31 

Comp  1  0.32  0.52  0.37  0.92  0.86  0.89 

Comp  2  -0.54  -0.68  -0.59  0.25  0.29  0.27 

Site  C 

Control  0.24  0.18  0.22  0.52  0.52  0.52 

Comp  1  -0.53  -1.56  -1.10  0.33  -0.24  0.01 

Comp  2  -1.59  -2.22  -1.89  -0.71  -1.59  -1.12 

Site  D 

Control  0.45  0.50  0.46  0.42  0.41  0.42 


Overall 

Control        0.64'       0.64         0.64  0.61  0.61  0.61 
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Table  13 


Summary  of  Pretest-Kidtest  Comparisons 
Coopersmlth  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  Second  Cohort 


Fretest  Kidtest 
Mean  Mean        Gain  B 


Site  A 

Self-Esteem  36.9  38.3  1.4  19  1.48  — 

Openness           6.3  5.4  -0.9  19  1.73  <.05 

Site  B 

Self-Esteem  34.6  37.8  3.2  37  4.00  <.001 

Openness  5.3  5.1  -0.2  37  0.55  — 

Site  C 

Self-Esteem  33.5  35.0  1.5  27  0.94  — 

Openness           5.8  5.7  -0.1  27  0 .23  — 

Site  D 

Self-Esteem  38.2  40.9  2.7  9  2.32  <.05 

Openness  5.2  3.2  -2.0  9  2.34  <.05 
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Table  14 


Sucmary  of  Raw  Score  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
SeXf-Esteem,  Third  Cohort 


 Covariance  Standardized  Gain 

Treatment  Control  ,  Pooled  Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control  -0.93  -0.72  -0.87  -I.5I  -1.62  -1.54 

Comp  I  -0.76  -0.77  -0.77  -0.04  O.Ol  0.00 

Comp  2  -0.92  -0.88  -0.89  -1.28  -I. II  -1.17 

Comp  3  -1.44  -1.79  -1.58  -0.20  -I.IO  -0.57 

Site  B 

Control  1.34  I. 17  1.31  I.OO  0.96  0.99 

Comp  I  2.82  2.4?  2.51  I.5I  1.55  1.50 

Comp  2  0.71  1.31  0.95  1.46  1.83  1.61 

Site  C 

Control  0.32  0.64  0.50  1.03  0.89  0.97 

Comp  I  0.02  0.07  0.03  0.67  0.57  0.62 

Comp  2  0.75  0.77  0.76  0.95  0.84  0.90 

Site  D 

Control  1.78  2.28  1.83  2.38  2.75  2.43 


Overall 

Control        1.07         1.08         1.08  I. 19  I. 21  1.20 
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score  increases  for  third^cohort  as  well  as  well  as  for  second- 
cohort  interns. 


The  failure  of  the  covariance/ standardized  gain  analyses 
to  produce  any  statistically  significant  gains  was  consistent 
vlth  the  Philadelphia  evaluation.  Unlike  Philadelphia^  however, 
there  were  statistically  significant  pre-to-midtest  score  losses 
at  two  sites  on  the  Coopersmith  Openness  scale  for  second-cohort 
interns  (Table  13)  and  covariance/standardized  gain  analysis 
losses  for  third-cohort  interns  at  Site  A  (Table  15) .  (Note: 
A  tvortailed  hypothesis  was  used  with  this  scale  as  there  was 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  CIP  would  raise  scores.)  Despite 
the  statistical  significance  of  these  losses,  it  is  not  clear 
that  they  have  any  noteworthy  educational  significance. 


As  shown  in  Tables  16.  and  17,  there  was  no  significant 
tendency  for  the  CIP  to  affect  intern's  locus  of  control.  The 
Philadelphia  evaluators  hypothesized  that  the  program  would 
produce  movement  from  an  external  to  an  internal  locus  of  con- 
trol, but»  as  is  the  case  here»  found  no  supporting  evidence 
that  such  a  change  did,  in  fact,  occur. 


Rotter  Internal-External  Scale 
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Table  15 


Summary  of  Raw  Score  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
Coopercmith  Openness*  Third  Cohort 


^  Covarlance  Standardized  Gain  

Treatment  Control  Pooled  Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control     -1.12  -0,91  -1,01  -1,40*  -1,21*  -1,33* 

Comp  1       -1,12**  -1,12**  -1,12**  -1,03*  -1,04*  -1,04* 

Comp  2       -0,06  -0,06  -0.06  -0,02  -0.01  -0.02 

Comp  3      -0.11  -0,11  -0.11  -0.16  -0.15  -0,15 

Site  B 

Control       0,83  0.80  0.80  0.49  0,60  0.51 

Comp  1        0.32  0.45  0,35  0.55  0,63  0,57 

Comp  2       -0.03  -0,05  -0.04  0.09  0,11  0,10 

Site  C 

Control       0.30  0.28  0,28  -0,02  0.11  0,04 

Comp  1       -0,11  -0,08  -0.09  -0.25  -0.18  -0,21 

Comp  2       -0,68  -0.68  -0,68  -0,56  -0.64  -0.60 

Site  D 

Control     -0,50  -0.65  -0,52  -0,18  -0.03  -0.14 
Overall 

Control        0,28  0,22  0.26  0,09  0.07  0.08 

*  p  <  ,05 
**  p  <  .025 
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'Table  16 


Summ8'*y  of  Pretest-Mldtest  Comparisons 


Rotter  Internal'-External 

Scale, 

Second 

Cohort 

Pretest 
Mean 

Kid test 
Mean 

Gain 

K 

t 

P 

Site  A 

15.9 

17.3 

1 .4 

19 

1 .25 

Site  B 

16.2 

15.6 

-0.6 

39 

0.65 

Site  C 

15. A 

14.1 

-1.3 

26 

1.72 

Site  D 

14.9 

15.3 

0.4 

9 

0.50 

Table  17 

SuDunary  of  Raw  Score  Gain  Estimates  from  the  (Unmatched) 
Control  and  Comparison  Group  Analyses 
Internal-External,  Third  Cohort 


 Covariance  Standardized  Gain  

Treatment  Control  Pooled  Treatment  Control  Pooled 

Site  A 

Control  -2 .14  -2 . 62  -2 .16  -3 . 28  -3 .26  -3 . 33 

Conp  1  -0.64  -0.69  -0.67  -0.71  -0.74  -0.73 

Conp  2  -0.07  -0.55  -0.38  -1.37  -1.93  -1.72 

Conp  3  -0.50  -0.47  -0.49  -0.63  -0.85  -0.75 

Site  B 

Control  0.22         0.15  0.20  0.45  0.48  0.46 

Comp  1  0.32         0.31  0.32  0.38  0.37  0.37 

Comp  2  -0.58  -0.72  -0.63  -0.01  0.19  0.06 

Site  C  ' 

Control  -0.32  -0.32  -0.32  -0.32  -0.32  -0.32 

Comp  1  0.03         0.01  0.02  -0.10  -0.10  -0.10 

Comp  2  0.24         0.37  0.30  0.49  0.48  0.48 

Site  D 

Control  0.28  0.21  0.25  0.41  0.45  0./I3 


Overall 

Control       -0.44       -0.42       -0.43         -0.52         -0.52  -0.52 
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IV,  DISCDSSIOK 


iaken  as  a  Whole,  the  evidence  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter  provides  a  quite  positive  picture  of  CIP  impact*  Sta^ 
tisticaXly  significant  gains  were  observed  in  !>oth  reading  and 
math  (although  not  at  all  sites  or  in  all  analyses)*  Career** 
Planning  and  Use^ of** Resources  scales  also  showed  consistent 
patterns  of  gains  vhile  some  gains  on  other  scales  were  observed 
at  some  sites  in  some  analyses* 


Reading  and  Mathematics  Achievement 

With  respect  to  reading  and  math  achievement,  the  results 
were  generally  more  favorable  for  third-cohort  interns  than 
for  those  in  the  second  cohort*  This  finding  was  not  unanti-* 
cipated,  however*  as  the  interval  between  the  second"cohort 
pre-  and  mid  test  and  involved  substantial  turmoil  at  all  four 
sites*  Three  of  the  sites  experienced  leadership  changes  during 
this  period  and  all  four  had  to  undertake  massive  recruiting 
efforts  that  substantially  reduced  the  amount  of  staff  time 
available  for  curriculum  planning  and  development,  preparation 
for  classroom  activities,  counseling,  and  other  "normal"  school 
functions*  It  is  it^teresting  to  note  that  the  only  statistically 
significant  gain  in  reading  (second  cohort)  was  found  at  the  one 
site  that  did  not  experience  a  leadership  change  and  had  mliiimal 
turnover  of  other  staff* 

It  is  also  of  some  interest  to  note  that  achievement  levels 
in  mathematics  were  lover  than  those  in  reading  at  all  four  sites* 
At  Site  5,  the  average  pretest  achievement  level  of  40  interns 
Was  at  the  tenth  percentile  of  the  t^ational  distribution  while, 
for  reading*  it  was  at  the  twentieth  percentile*  Site  A  had 
the  highest  achieving  interns,  with  mean  math  (pretest)  achieve- 
ment at  the  eighteenth  percentile  and  mean  reading  achievement 
at  the  forty**second  percentile*  Kone  of  the  sites  showed  sig- 
nificant gains  in  mathematics  for  second-cohort  interns* 

The  three  different  third-cohort  analyses  of  reading  scores 
yielded  generally  consistent  and  positive  results*  On  the  other 
hand ,  the  matched  treatment-control  analyses  found  the  reading 
gain  to  be  statistically  significant  at  only  one  of  the  four  sites 
(it  Was  also  significant  across  sites) ,  while  the  covariance/ 
standardized  gain  analyses  produced  no  statistically  significant 
results  and  the  norm-referenced  analyses  found  significant  gains 
at  three  sites*    These  differences  are  worthy  of  cotzuoent* 

It  would  t^ormally  be  expected  that  the  matched  treatment- 
control  design  would  produce  the  most  reliable  and  credible 
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results.  Because  losing  one  member  of  a  dyad  or  triad  would 
usually  eliminate  Che  other  one  or  two  members,  however,  there 
was  a  very  large  loss  of  sample  size.  With  as  few  cases  as  re- 
siained,  it  Is  somewhat  surprising  that  significance  was  achieved 
at  even  one  site.  The  statistical  test  use  with  this  design, 
however,  is  much  more  powerful  than  that  used  in  the  covariance 
and  standardized  gain  analyses. 

The  most  interesting  comparison  was  between  the  results  of 
the  covariance/standardized  gain  analysis  and  the  norm-referenced 
analysis.  The  apparent  differences,  when  examined  more  closely, 
prove  to  be  remarlcably  predictable.  At  Site  B,  for  example,  the 
standardized  gain  analysis  (with  the  pooled  principal  axis)  showed 
a  loss  of  0.62  HCEs,  while  the  norm-referenced  analysis  showed  a 
gain  of  3.07  HCEs.  Vhat  makes  the  two  results  consistent  is  the 
fact  that  the  Site  B  control  group  made  an  even  larger  (norm- 
referenced)  gain  than  the  CIP  group.  A  comparison  between  the  the 
two  groups,  as  a  consequence,  must  show  a  loss  for  the  CIP  group. 

This  illustration  is  indicative  of  a  fundamental  and  very 
important  difference  between  the  two  evaluation  strategies. 
While  both  designs  are  intended  to  contrast  post- treatment  per- 
formance with  an  estimate  of  what  that  performance  would  have  been 
without  the  treatment,  they  employ  different  means  to  generate  the 
no* treatment  estimate.  The  norm- referenced  model  contrasts  the 
performance  of  treatment  group  participants  with  the  performance 
of  students  at  the  same  achievement  level  attending  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  schools.  The  covariance/ standardized 
gain  model  contrasts  the  performance  of  treatment  group  partici- 
pants with  the  performance  of  students  at  similar  achievement: 
levels  in  the  same  community  laho  do  ^atever  they  do  after  being 
denied  admission  to  the  program. 

Members  of  control  or  comparison  groups  may  remain  in  the 
feeder  schools  (which  may  be  outstanding,  average,  or  poor) 
or  they  may  enter  some  other  alternative  programs.  They  may 
drop  out,  or  take  a  Job,  or  enter  some  job  training  program, 
or  pursue  any  of  a  number  of  other  courses  of  action.  In  the 
case  of  this  study,  most  members  of  both  the  control  group 
and  comparison  group  1  at  Site  B  (at  least  most  of  those  who 
could  be  enticed  to  participate  in  mid testing)  remained  in 
the  feeder  schools .  One  of  the  two  feeder  schools  appeared 
to  be  outstanding.  The  control  group  members  of  that  school 
averaged  a  5.5  HCE  gain  in  reading  while  the  ccmparison  group  1 
members  at  that  school  averaged  a  4-9  HCE  gain*  These  gains 
exceeded  those  made  by  the  CIP  participants  and,  even  though  the 
CIP  group  made  good  progress,  caused  the  program  to  look  in- 
effective. 
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An  Analogy  can  be  drawn  betveen  the  norm** referenced  model 
and  a  sprinter'a  time  in  the  100-*yard  dash*  A  time  of  9*2  sec* 
onds  can  only  be  considered  outstanding  vhen  compared  to  the 
"norms*"  On  the  other  hand»  a  aprinter  can  run  "a  9*2  hundred*' 
and  still  lose  the  race*  Thia  ia  vhat  happened  to  the  Site  B 
CIF*  It  loat  the  race  to  both  the  control  and  comparison  groups 
even  though  ita  "time"  (performance  with  respect  to  the  norms] 
vas  quite  reapectable* 

The  pattern  of  mathematics  achievement  gains  derived  from 
the  three  analysea  resembled  that  just  discussed  vlth  respect 
to  reading*  Vhere  covarlance/atandardized  gain  analyaea  ahowed 
larger  treatment  effecta  than  the  no rmr- referenced  analyaea  (Sites 
A  and  C]»  the  control  group  had  negative  (norm* referenced]  gains* 
Where  the  norm- referenced  analyaes  produced  the  larger  treatment- 
effect  estimates  (Sites  B  and  0]»  the  control  group  made  poai* 
tive  (noxm^referenced]  gains* 

Regardless  of  aize»  gaina  derived  from  the  norm-referenced 
deaign  tended  to  be  statiatically  significant  more  often  thac 
those  derived  from  the  covariance/standardized  gain  design*  As 
mentioned  earlier^  this  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
a  more  powerful  statistical  test  can  be  used  vith  the  norm^- 
referenced  model* 

The  matched  treatment-*control  design  produced  gain  estimates 
for  math  that  vere  clearly  at  odds  vith  those  produced  by  the 
other  tuD  designs*  As  mentioned  in  the  Results  section^  however^ 
these  differences  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  students 
vere  matched  on  reading  achievement  and  age^  wltli  math  achievement 
acores  considered  only  vhen  there  vas  a  surplua  of  good  notches 
on  the  other  tvo  variables*  As  a  result^  there  vere  substantial 
differences  betveen  treatment  and  control  groups  on  pretest  math 
achievement  levels  (at  one  site  the  control  group  acored  19  KCEs 
higher  than  the  treatment  group]* 

Another  indication  of  the  poor  matching  is  the  fact  that  the 
Correlation  betveen  treatment  ^roup  post test  scores  and  the 
acores  of  the  matched  controls  vas  only  *27  for  math»  vhKeas 
it  vas  ^65  for  reading* 

It  vlll  be  possible  to  rematch  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  using  math  scores  and  age  (rather  than  reading  acores 
and  age] *  It  vas »  unfortunately^  not  possible  to  undertake 
thia  effort  in  time  to  include  the  results  in  the  present  le- 
port*  It  is  almost  certaJn*  hovever*  that  vhen  the  rematchiig 
ia  done»  substantially  different  results  vil7  be  obtained*  For 
the  present »  the  results  presented  in  Table  6  should  be  le- 
garded  as  highly  suapect*  The  data  in  Tables  7  and  8  are  far 
more  credible* 
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Career  Development  Inventory 


Tables  9,  10,  U,  and  12  summarize  the  study  findings  with 
respect  to  the  three  scales  of  the  Career  Development  Inventory* 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-interpret  the  statistically  sig- 
nificant gains  made  by  interos  on  the  Planning  and  Resources 
scales*  The  Planning  scale  in  particular  does  not  reflect  ability 
to  plan*  The  scale  is  made  up  of  such  items  as,  **Talking  about  my 
career  decisions  with  an  adult  ^o  knows  something  about  me*"  The 
student  response,  "l  have  not  given  any  thought  to  this"  earns  one 
point  whil e  the  response,  "I  have  done  this*'  earns  six  points* 
There  are  various  response  options  between  these  two  extremes  that 
earn  intermediate  numbers  of  points* 

It  seems  to  the  authors  that  "gains"  on  items  of  this  type 
are  more  descriptive  of  the  program  than  of  its  impact*  It  is, 
for  example,  an  integr<il  part  of  the  CIP  for  interns  to  discuss 
career  objectives,  plans,  and  decisions  with  career  developers* 
It  would  appear  then  that  any  intern  who  failed  to  respond,  "I 
have  done  this*'  must  have  misunderstood  the  question*  Neither 
the  question  nor  the  response,  however,  gets  at  the  issue  of 
whether  the  discussion  influenced  the  intern  or  was  useful  in 
any  way* 

Since  the  CDI  Planning  scale  contains  a  significant  number 
of  similar  items— items  that  would  be  expected  to  show  gains 
simply  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  CIP  rather  than  bene- 
fitting from  it~it  must  be  concluded  that  the  observed  gains  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  benefits  accrued  by  the  interns* 

The  CDI  Resources  scale  is  made  up  of  similar  items  and 
the  same  argument  advanced  with  respect  to  the  Planning  scale 
is  equally  applicable*  Gains  do  not  necessarily  reflect  bone- 
fits  accrued  by  the  interns* 

The  items  that  make  up  the  CDI  Information  scale  are  of 
a  more  traditional  nature*  They  have  correct  and  incorrect  re- 
sponse alternatives  and  tap  career  "-re  la  ted  knowledge*  Gains 
on  this  scale  would  reflect  an  increase  in  interns'  career  aware- 
ness *  Unfortunately,  no  gains  were  observed  in  the  covariance/ 
standardized  gain  analyses  (although  both  second-  and  third- 
cohort  students  scored  higher  on  the  scale  at  midtest  than  at 
pretest  * 

The  study  conducteri  by  Gibboney  Associates  (1977)  produced 
almost  identical  findings  with  respect  to  the  CDI*  There  were 
significant  gains  on   the  Planning  and  Resources  scales  and  no 
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Career  Development  Inventory 


Tables  9  >  10,  11  >  and  12  suminarize  the  study  findings  with 
respect  to  the  three  scales  of  the  Career  Development  Inventory* 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over^ interpret  the  statistically  sig** 
nificant  gains  made  by  interns  on  the  Planning  and  Resources 
scales*  The  Planning  scale  in  particular  does  not  reflect  ability 
to  plan*  The  scale  is  loade  up  of  such  items  as,  "Talking  about  my 
career  decisions  with  an  adult  who  knows  something  about  me*"  The 
student  response,  '*I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  this*'  earns  one 
point  while  the  response,  "I  have  done  this"  earns  six  points* 
There  are  various  response  uptions  between  these  two  extremes  that 
earn  intermediate  numbers  of  points* 

It  seems  to  the  authors  that  ''gains*'  on  it^s  of  this  type 
are  more  descriptive  of  the  program  th^n  of  its  impact*  It  is, 
for  example,  an  integral  part  of  the  CIP  for  interns  to  discuss 
career  objectives ,  plans,  and  decisions  with  career  developers* 
It  would  appear  then  that  any  intern  who  failed  to  respond,  "I 
have  done  this''  must  have  mis^mderstood  the  question*  Neither 
the  question  nor  the  response,  however,  gets  at  the  issue  of 
whether  the  discussion  influenced  the  intern  or  was  useful  In 
any  way* 

Since  the  GDI  Planning  scale  contains  a  significant  number 
of  similar  items — items  that  would  be  expected  to  show  gains 
simply  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  CIP  rather  than  bene- 
fitting  from  it-*-^it  must  be  concluded  than  the  observed  gains  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  besnefits  accrued  by  the  interns* 

The  GDI  Resources  scale  is  made  up  of  similar  items  and 
the  same  argument  advanced  with  respect  to  the  Planning  scale 
is  equally  applicable*  Gains  do  not  necessarily  reflect  bene- 
fits  accrued  by  the  interns* 

The  items  that  make  up  the  GDI  Information  scale  are  of 
a  more  traditional  nature*  They  have  correct  and  incorrect  re- 
sponse alternatives  and  tap  career- related  knowledge  *  Gains 
on  this  scaJLe  ^uld  reflect  an  increase  in  inteins'  career  aware- 
ness* Unfortunately,  no  gains  were  observed  in  the  covariance/ 
standardized  gain  analyses  (although  both  second-  and  third^ 
cohort  students  scored  higher  on  the  scale  at  mid test  than  at 
pretest  * 

The  study  conducted  by  Gibboney  Associates  (1977)  produced 
almost  identical  findings  with  respect  to  the  GDI*  There  were 
significant  gains  on  the   Planning   ^nd  Resources  scales  and  no 
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gain  on  Che  Information  scale*  The  last  of  these  findings 
vas  explained  in  terms  of  content  mismatch  betyeen  the  career*" 
related  instruction  provided  by  the  GIF  and  the  quesitons  con- 
tained in  the  test*  That  argument  appears  valid — Interns  l(»arn 
about  specific  careers  that  are  of  interest  to  thern^  vnil^^  the 
GDI  Information  scale  is  concerned  yith  more  general  issues  SMch 
as  relationships  between  aptitudes  and  ty,pes  of  careers*  The 
failure  of  the  Information  scale  to  show  gains  should  not  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  interns  learned  nothing  about  careers* 
A  more  relevant  instrument  might  yell  have  shown  significant 
gains* 


Other  Mon-Coenitive  Measures 

As  yas  the  case  with  the  Gibboney  Associates  (1977)  study» 
there  were  no  meaningful  gains  by  GIF  participants  on  either 
of  the  two  Coopersmith  scales  or  on  the  Internal-External  scale* 
That  study  concluded »  however,  thsit  the  negative  findings  yith 
respect  to  these  scales  yere  overshadowed  by  interview  and  other 
ethnographic  data  indicative  of  substantial  self-*concept  and 
attitudinal  improvements*  Vhile  the  present  authors  yould  feel 
uncomfortable  taking  so  strong  a  position,  the  interviey  and 
ethnographic  data  collected  by  RMC  also  suggest  that  interns 
have  realized  significant  affective  benefits  from  their  parti" 
cipation  In  the  GIF  (see  Fetterman^  1979)*  It  yould  be  our 
strong  recommendation,  hoyever  that  more  suitable  instruments 
be  sought  out  or  developed  for  future  GIF  evaluations  so  that 
the   existence  of  such  benefits  can  be  quantitatively  verified* 


Additional  Gomments 

It  yas  noted  In  the  Gibboney  Associates  (1977)  report  that 
the  ten-*yeek  interval  betyeen  pre*  and  midtesting  yas  insufficient 
for  major  changes  to  occur*  In  the  present  study  the  interval  yas 
approximately  16  weeks  for  thlrj^cohort  Interns*  Despite  this 
lopgar  interval »  It  yas  quite  surprising  to  the  authors  that  so 
many  significant  gains  were  found* 

RMG  has  been  involved  with  the  evaluation  of  compensatory 
education  programs  for  many  years*  During  that  time  gains  as 
large  as  one-third  of  a  (national  sample)  standard  deviation 
(7  NGEs)  have  been  encountered  only  rarely  in  programs  running 
over  an  entire  school  year*     The  GIF  has  apparently  produced 


Ther e  were  no  gains  on  the  GDI  Information  scale  after 
Interns  had  been  in  the  GIF  for  ten  weeks*  There  were  small> 
but  statistically  significant  gains  after  a  year  of  program 
exposure* 
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gaina  in  both  reading  and  math  of  about  half  that  sizct  in  about 
half  that  amount  of  tiine-*and  it  is  not  a  program  that  places 
its  primary  emphasis  on  basic-akills  instruction*  If  the  trend 
observed  between  pre*  and  midtesting  continuea  between  mid-  and 
poat testings   truly  impressive  reaults  will  have  been  observed* 

Producing  achievement  gaina  in  reading  and  math  is  not 
the  major  objective  of  the  CIP*  On  the  other  hand»  no  data  in 
thia  report  are  eapecially  relevant  to  the  program's  major  goala 
of  helping  participanta  earn  their  high  achool  diplomaa  and 
enhancing  their  employability*  The  program  had  not  been  in 
operation  long  enough  ao  that  auccess  in  achieving  these  objec^ 
tives  couia  be  meaningfully  dealt  vlth  in  this  report*  Plans  are 
now  being  implemented^  however^  to  collect  appropriate  data 
from  interns  who  have  graduated »  and  findings  will  be  presented 
In  the  Final  Task  B  Report* 
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V*    COHCLUSIOHS  AMD  RECOHMENDATIOMS 


There  Is  substantial  evidence  that  the  Career  Intern  Program 
had  a  positive  impact  on  third-cohort  interns  in  that  it  produced 
statistically  significant  achiev^ent  gains  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics *  The  data  were  analyzed  in  several  different  ways  and 
the  findings  of  each  analysis  were  not  always  positive  for  all 
sites*  Enough  of  the  results  were  positive,  however,  so  that  the 
authors  feel  a  convincing  case  has  been  made  for  program  effec- 
tiveness with  respect  to  these  two  criteria* 

It  Was  noted  that  the  gains  observed  in  reading  and  math 
achievement  had  occurred  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time* 
If  growth  continues  at  the  same  rate ,  the  gains  resul ting  from 
an  entire  year  of  program  exposure  will  be  of  considerable  edu- 
cational significance  and  will  place  the  CIF  well  up  in  the 
hierarchy  of  effective  programs  serving  disadvantaged  youth* 

Significant  gains  were  also  found  on  the  Planning  and 
Resources  scales  of  the  Career  Development  Inventory  *  The 
nature  of  these  scales,  however,  is  such  as  to  engender  skepticism 
regarding  the  educational  significance  of  the  gains*  The  scales 
appear  to  bb  more  descriptive  of  the  treatment  itself  than  of 
its  impact*  One  question,  for  example,  asks  whether  the  re- 
spondent has  discussed  career  decisions  with  an  adult  who  knows 
him  or  her*  An  affirmative  answer  (which  earns  a  high  score) 
verifies  that  such  discussions,  which  are  a  normal  part  of  the 
treatment,  have  indeed  taken  place*  It  does  not  signify  that 
the  intern  has  developed  improved  career- planning  ability* 

There  was  consistent  pattern  of  gains  on  the  CDI  Infor- 
mation scale  or  on  any  of  the  affective  measures*  The  latter 
negative  findings  came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise  since  attitude 
change  is  cen tral  to  the  CIF,  and  since  on-site  observations 
and  ethnographic  analyses  suggested  that  such  change  had  oc- 
curred (Fetterman,  1979)  •  It  appears  more  likely  that  the 
instruments  were  insensitive  to  changes  that  did  occur  than 
that  there  were  no  changes  *  This  inference  led  the  authors 
to  recommend  that  more  appropriate  instruments  be  sought  out 
or  developed  for  future  CIF  evaluations* 

Methodologically,  the  results  of  this  study  served  to 
verify  the  utility  of  the  norm- referenced  model  (Tallmadge 
S  Wood,  1978)  for  assessments  of  this  type*  Information  ob- 
tained from  the  simultaneous  implementation  of  this  model  and 
the  traditional  experimental-control  design  strongly  suggested 
that  the  norm-referenced  design  yields  more  broadly  interpre- 
table  results* 
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Lack  of  control  over  the  control  group  causes  educational 
research  in  field  settings  to  differ  froQ  laboratory  experiments 
in  very  important  ways  •  Rather  than  providing  a  no^treatment 
expectation^  members  of  tihe  control  group  may  find  their  way 
into  atypical  educational  settings  that  can  seriously  bias 
the  findings  of  treatment*^ control  comparisons*  If^  for  example^ 
applicants  to  the  CIP  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  control 
group  decided  to  abandon  educational  pursuits  completely »  their 
post  test  performance  would  tend  to  make  the  program  appear 
more  effective  than  it  really  was.  Conversely^  if  the  control 
students  gained  admission  to  another  particularly  effective 
program^  they  would  tend  to  make  the  CIP  appear  ineffective. 
Such  biases  are  eliminated  through  the  use  of  no rm* referenced 
comparisons. 

This ^ demonstration  of  the  soundness  and  utility  of  the 
norni'^referenced  evaluation  model  is  particularly  gratifying  in 
view  of  other  problems  that  exist  with  respect  to  control  group 
designs.  Kot  only  Is  there  the  moral-ethical  issue  of  withholding 
services  from  youth  who  need  them  desperately »  there  is  the 
valid  concern  that  assignment  to  the  control  group  may  constitute 
a  (negative)  treatment  in  itself  (see>  for  example^  Tallmadge^ 
1979) . 

An  additional  advantage  Che  norm-referenced  model  has  over 
control  group  designs  Is  that  it  enables  the  use  of  a  more 
powerful  statistical  test.  This  means  that»  with  a  given  effect 
size>  fewer  subjects  will  be  needed  to  attain  statistical  signifi- 
cance. 

The  norm-referenced  models  of  course^  only  works  with  tests 
that  have  been  adequately  standardized*  It  c£(nnot^  therefore » 
be  used  with  instruments  like  the  CDI»  Cooper  smithy  or  Rotter. 
Where  systematic  changes  are  expected  to  occur  as  a  function 
of  time  or  maturation  (as  is  the  case  with  most  cognitive  dimen- 
sions such  as  reading  ability  and  career  awareness)  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  attractive  alternative  to  control  or  comparison 
groups.  yith  affective  dimensions  such  aet  self ••c one ept  and 
locus  of  control »  systematic  change  is  not  expected  to  occur  as  a 
function  of  time  or  maturation.  For  this  reason^  it  appears 
that  impacts  in  these  areas  can  be  reliably  measured  by  simple 
prepost  comparisons.  In  fact »  It  is  quite  difficult  to  dismiss 
the  statistically  significant  increases  in  self-esteem  scores 
that  were  observed  in  both  second-  and  third'^cohort  interns  even 
in  the  face  of  the  contraindications  provided  by  the  covariance/ 
Btandardised  gain  analyses. 

It  will  be  possible  to  examine  these  methodological  issues 
in  greater  depth  when  post test  data  have  been  collected.  The 
new  findings  and  their  implications  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Final  Task  B  iteport. 
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SELECTION  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  TO  EE  USED 
IN  THE  CIP  EVALUATION  STUDY 


The  CesC  used  co  evaluate  che  achievemenc  gains  produced 
by  Che  CIF  should  possess  several  imporcanc  characceriscics* 
To  conduct  a  norm- referenced  evaluation  Che  Ces c  muse  have 
empirical  nonnacive  data  ac  s^^^s  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve, 
based  on  nacionally  representative  samples  of  scudencs*  To 
be  sensitive  Co  project  impact,  Che  content  of  the  tests  should 
not  be  uninteresting,  esoteric,  or  irrelevant  to  the  students 
in  CIF*  It  should  reflect  as  closely  as  possible  the  emphasis 
of  the  CIF  instruction*  The  level  of  test  selected  should 
be  appropriate  for  the  functional  level  of  the  students*  The 
test  should  not  be  so  difficult  that  the  average  score  of  the 
group  tested  is  at  chance  nor  should  it  be  so  easy  that,  on 
the  average,  students  answer  more  than  75%  of  the  items  cor* 
rectly*  It  would  also  be  desirable  for  the  test  to  have  empiri* 
cal  normative  data  at  more  than  one  point  during  the  year* 
The  number  of  test  items  and  time  required  to  take  the  test 
should  fall  within  reasonable  limits  and  the  format  of  the 
test  booklets  should  be  attractive  and  easy  to  follow* 

In  the  review  process  the  following  tests  were  examined: 
California  Achievement  Test  (1970  and  19  77)  ,  Comprehensive 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (1968  and  1973) ,  Diagnostic  Mathematics 
Inventory  (l975) ,  Gates-*MacGinitie  Reading  Tests  (1964) ,  Iowa 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (l97l).  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
(1970  and  1978),  Prescriptive  Reading  Inventory  (1975),  Sequential 
Test  of  Educational  Progress  (1969),  SRA  Achievement  Series 
(1971),  and  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  (1973)* 

Of  this  group,  only  five  tests  were  found  to  have  nonnative 
data  ^t  grades  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  *  Specifically, 
the  California  Achievement  Tests  (1970  and  1977) ,  Comprehensive 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (1973) ,  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
(1978)  and  the  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress  (l969) 
fulfilled  this  requirement* 

Each  of  the  five  tests  was  examined  in  detail*  The  times 
of  the  year  when  the  test  was  normed  and  the  forms  that  are 
available  were  noted*  The  level  of  the  test  intended  for  high 
school  studen  ts  and  the  next  lower  (or  easier )  level  of  the 
test  was  determined  *  For  each  level,  the  number  of  items  in 
each  subtest,  the  time  required  to  take  the  test,  and  the  length 
and  topic  of  each  passage  were  listed*  A  summary  of  this  infor- 
mation  is  provided  for  each  test  (see  Figures  1   through  5)* 

This  review  revealed  some  sign if i can t  differ ences  among 
the  five  tests*     The  passages  in  the  STEP  II  subtest  are  longer 
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 g»irlt*l  Korttlnt  D<mi  

(«7,  7.4,  7*7,  8.4,  l.7»  9.4,  9.7 

9«7»  10.4^  I0.7»  11«4»  11.7»  I2.4»  12*7 


A  4  I 
A  4  B 


4ft 
2ft 


Concipti  4 

?tobltfta 


T«ittBS  Ttai 


SO 
23 


Mith  Coap. 
4ft 

33 


Concept!  4 


Ko.  of  Itm 
T«itti^|  Tint 


12 


Cotttitit  of  Ltvii  4  -  ^04dtftg  Stfbtett 


2-  or  3Mn>rd  pbi 


(  find  i^ooyv  for  work  to  boldfici 


tojdliit  Cotto. 

Cxupl«  of  Tibl«  of  Coottota 
C3t«iipl«  of  Ind«:x 

S  piriiripbi  -  covpoitttoa  of  pi^oit  lAtth^  volc»o»»  cirthq^akes 
7  pariiriphi     piiiii*  tbout  th«  ncid  to  coniirve  riiourccs 
4  pir«t)^«^i  -  tbi  iM^r-'tti  htitor^  lod  u» 

2  pir«friphi  *  lofitc  ■titcatot*— dtigTAA  of  %  "■tatcaeot  of  ordor" 


2-  or  3*tford  pbr»«i»  find  oynooTtt  for  word  to  boldfici 
^•«dlntt  Co«p* 

QuMttottt  About  Uitni  «  book— floiMr^*  uppendlx*  btbltogT&phy 

5  pir«|rtphi  -  th«  •ct«nttftc  ««thod  vi«  ■utbortt«rtiTkt«m 

ft  lOQg  piri|r«phi  -  Bill  oi  ItlEbti 

4  pir*f riphi  **  ■tud^rlnt  the  cctn  floor 

4  pir*fr<pbi  -  iptttudi  MMUTcs-*klndi,  um  of  r«ialti 

7  pirAfTiphi  -  logic  ■tactaeots— 14  •  1  DotMlt  1*  •*  i  ■boonnal  thm  ... 


Figure  1.    Summary  of  content  and  other  c'.aracteristics  of 
the  California  Achievement  Test  (1970) 
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18  7*7,  Sa,  S*7,  9a,  9.7,  10.1  C  &  D 

19  9.7,  10*1,  10.7,  11.1,  11*7,  12*1,  12*7  C&fi 

lavel  18 

Concepra  & 

Itfdlng  Vocjib*    Cottp.  Mtth  Cotafi^  Ptobleai 

Ko«  <yf  Irtns  30  40  ^0  45 

Tatrlttg  Tlmt  10  35  25  35 


Kaadlnt  Votab*  Conft* 

Ho*  of  Irest         ^30  AO 
Test  log  Tloe          10  35 
Ctdn) 


Math  CotHO. 


ConraprS  & 
Problepj 


40 
25 


A5 
35 


Concent  of  Itevej  18     Readlnij  Subtest 

Votabulary 

2-*  or  3<-tfotd  phtasaa  ate  pte^anted*    Student  i%  to  find  aynonya 
of  tmdetllQftd  votd  In  phtaaa 

Reading  Comp* 

5  patagtaphs  *  the  atoty  of  Hatla  Kltehall,  the  aattoooaet  Chaa  a  pltCuta) 

1  patagtaph   -  tadlo  tooAettlal  ^dvftttlalng  Valla^  Mialt  Stota 

2  paragtApha  -  aal<aoatt*a  apeeth  offetlitg  a  $3.00  auxptlae 
A  atamaa       -  poem  about  atoms 

A  pat^gtapha     hlatotj  of  guitar  (pic*  of  Insttuseata  ptate^'liig  the  gultat) 

3  patagtaphs     sevapapet  attltle  about  ptOposed  toute  fot  st^te  hlghvay  and 

lettata  vrlttan  to  tesponae-^l  pco,  1  coo 
A  patagt3ph£     tapt^iln'a  log  deattlblog  trip  to  teatue  aurvlvota 

Content  of  lavel  19     Reading  Subtest 

Votabularv 

Sane  as  Level  18 


Reading  Como* 

7  pat^gtapha     topott  of  a  dteait—'dteaned  Ui  a  aleep  aod  dtean  l.ab  thas 
fantaay  plttute) 

3  pat^agtaphd     edltotlal  about  Inpottante  of  eating  ttatutal  fooda 
3  paragtapha  *  apeeth  glvan  by  high  school  atud^nt  about  toattlbuClng  Co 
atudarxt  to<ttnunltx  gat^agt  (pit*  of  student  addteaalog  gtoup) 

5  patagtaphs     deSttlptlon  of  aua,  aolat  etietgy,  and  aua'a  t^ya 
3  atemaa      *  about  akyactapeta 

6  long  patagtitpha     votk  and  life  of  Otoito  the  atClat 
1  petagtaph   -  tadlo  ad  about  Tuff  T^pe 


Figure  2*    Summary  of  content  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  California  Achievement  Test  (1977) 
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3  S.7  S  4  T 

4  a.7»         10.7*  IU7^  12.7  5  4  T 

Ko.  of  Ittai         40  43  46  50 

T#itlO|  Tltm  12  33  40  33 

(•In) 

t*vI4 

Jtiadlnt  Voob*    Comp*  _  Math  Conp*  ^robleni 

iVo.  of  IfmM         40  43  46  50 

TWlos  Tltti         11  33  40  30 


Cofltittt  of  t»v»l  3  -  l»4<tlnt  Subt^^t 


VocibalitT 

Find  tytionytt 

Itiidlnft  Coai>^ 

3  pirigtiphi  *  girl  vUllpg  to  tctip  hit  proalii  to  biibyilt  tvio  though 
ihi  ^uid  tftthir  go  to  thi  rock  ftitlvil 

1  pfttigripb   -  my  difficult  pirigriph  About  iiblllty  to  tUl  Hlitoty 

of  «tt  «;b«ttdofiid  fitm  hj  AtudylTtg  l«ctdicipi 

2  pArigriphi  -  jibout  thi  «fficti  of  a  ftttiorlti  criihleg  to  iirth  In  1947 
SvltBttlitg  pool  rulii^uiitloQi  detl  with  riitiXts  of  briitclns  tulei 

3  pirigr^phi  *  itoty  ibout  ifforti  of  Junior  high  school  itudiitts  to  cm1c# 

coqunmlty  iwtre  of  pollution*  #tc«  through  "iirth  dny'* 
3  pirsgriphi  -  ibout  cbingc  In  Engllih  linguige  frost  tl«i  of  Old  Ehglltih 
3  ■tur^i      -  A  poca  ibout  lutuBn 

Contint  of  L»u<l  4  *  ItiidlniL  Subteftt 

Vocibol^rv 

Stlict  ■rnonym 

Raiding  Coa^* 

3  pirigrvpht  -  thought!  of  ivitBtttr  b#fori  lit  ivitti  hli  ric*«2o0  butt«rflj 
3  pirigriphi  *  dlicu«»i  th#  Idm  of  "huDHumiii"  In  ulmln  ind  objccti 
3  long  pirigmphi  -  Htrgiret  Httd'i  itudy  of  Simoin  cultutc^^^yt  In  Which 

Individual!  Hftn  Ytluii  fro&  gtoup 
6  pirigriphi  *  coomtmii'^rtiion  for  dtvilopunt  tnd  thels  idvintigii 
fotm  •  «xpriiilog  ■jriipithy  vlth  cigid  birds 

3  ptrigripbi  *  tbi  aany  tbolcM  offend  to  high  ichool  gridiiato«  in  tiru 

of  further  oducitloo 
3  pirigripbi  -  ihrcvi  huntlog  for  food 


Figure  3.    Summary  of  content  and  other  characteristics  of 
Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skiils  (1973) 
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AdY.  1  7«I»  7.7»  <t.U  K«7*         9-7  JS  13 

Ad^«  Z         10*1*  10.7»  11*1,  11*7,  12^*  12.7  JS  13 

Ltvl  Kd^*  1  Uvil  Adv>  2 

Keidinf  Cotn*  H*th         Heidlnt  Coop*  Math_ 

Ho.  of  Ittt»         55  50  50  50 

tiitloi  tlsi         35  4a  la  40 

Continc  ct  Adv«  1  -  ttftiJlnt  Subceat 

1  pirairiph  -  about  umalada 

t  par^gnpha  -  ibout  akla  dlvliii 

4  paragnpha  -  ptaaag*  <btut  utlttg  the  tlty  ■trtata  ■■  ■  play^routtd 
4nd  th«  b«aa£lta  of  ■porta  Actlvltlea 

2  paratrapha  —  vvry  alapl*  aiamrr  of.  Sbak^apaara*  a  fyratitti^  and  Thlsbft 
4  paragrapha  -  fotaatioa  of  Sharlotk  Boltiaa  tluba 

4  pangrapba  -  glrl'a  r^attloti  to  ratelvlftg  a  Chrlatua  gift  chat  la 
graat  dlaappoltitnaat 

2  pangrapha  -  lovantloo  of  yoyo 

1  pangraph  -  Kary  Shallay'a  writing  of  Fra^H^^^ateln 

3  paragrapha  **  Laon^rdo  d»  Vlotl-*llfe  and  uork 

Content  oi_^dv*  2  -  laadluR  Subtest 

y^eadlaft  Coap* 

2  paragraph*  -  **Baba**  Zabarlaa,  tha  athlete 

3  paragraphs  -  tiaa  uid  history  of  peaavorda  to  Identify  frleod^  vs. 

foaa^"ahlbboleth'* 
3  paragrapha  -  davalopfteat  of  Hooopoly  gsva 

1  paragraph  -  dlatua  throttl0Sr*lQcluda»  many  ivtnbera  about  alte» 
dlataotat  *tt« 

3  paragrapha  -  "faalllar  atraogers**,  definition^  reaulta  of  psychologltal 

atudy  of  to«ftutera 
1  paragraph  -  affetta  of  wind  and  vater  on  earth  ind  treea 
1  paragraph  -  Asipopular  boy  ^o  la  a  bookvom 
1  paragraph  -  daatrlptlon  of  hoateXa 


Figure  4.    Summary  of  content  and  other  characteristics  of 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (1978) 
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3  $.7,  7,7,  B*7 

VoeabtilaVY  ItaadlngJCoPP     VoeabulatT  H«Jlnft  Coop 
Ho*  of  It««»         30  30  30  30 

taatlBg  tla«         15  30  15  30 

(sis) 

b«  cootpl«tcd  using  CM  of  four  choicer*    ihvd  tia«d  In  •cttccucs 
«Ad  flQd  Itt  •yaouya 

^tidlnt  Cotto* 

3  p«rttrtph»  -  dctcrlbcv  life  of  chlctc^dctt 

9  p«ngrtpti«  -  frOB  Chtrltt  Dlckcnt'  Bleik  Hotiae-*h^a^  old*ft3hloii«d 
dltlogut 

S  •ctortt      -  dog  and  wi  nrt  frltnd,  have  fight,  dog  bites  nan, 
but  dog  diet 

3  long  ptrtgrtpht  -  gn>upt  In  psst  usy  be  thought  nore  noble  than 

thsr  vers  vl^d  by  their  coatcmpotairle^  (e.g., 
*'knlghts*'> 

4  long  psrsgrsphs  -  tis«  of  syt&bols 

Dialog  fron  s  pimy     Idosyncracles  of  s  vlll  thst  tatist  be  fulfilled 
Ift  ordst  w  inherit  the  woney 

CaaEwit  of  rgy^l  3  -  Rftsdlttg- Subeeat 

Voesb* 

ss  L«vsl  Z 
Jtesdlttg  Coog* 

3  psrsgrsphs  -  discovery  snd  use  of  gl***  to  ttagttlfy  objects 
9  pmrsgrsphs  -  ths  story  of  Orpheus  froa  greek  aychology*^the  Im* 
porttncs  of  auslc 

5  psrsgrsphs  -  ths  conposltlon  of  glsss,  glsssblovlng 
$  pmrsgrsphs  -  history  of  Vlstttsaese  psopla 

7  stsntss      -  poes  sbout  forgsctlng 

7  pmrsgrsphs  -  sbout  tddospplng  of  young  Cllbert  uho  iscer  becones 
cootpossr  of  Cllbsrt  4  Sulllvsn  fane 


Figure  S,    Sujnmary  of  content  and  other  characteristics  of 
Sequential  Tests  of  Educational  Progress  (1969) 
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than  the  passages  of  the  others »  and  the  content  appears  more 
difficult.  The  STEP  II  norms  are  based  on  the  performance 
of  students  Who  were  tested  almost  ten  years  ago.  Using  ^*old" 
norms  may  produce  mislead  ing  achievement  status  inxormation 
in  norm-referenced  evaluations.  In  addition »  empirical  data 
are  provided  for  only  one  time  of  the  year.  Of  the  five  uests^ 
the  SlEP  II  appeared  to  be  the  least  desirable. 

A  drawback  of  the  CAT  '70  is  that  reading  passages  df 
both  levels  include  questions  about  using  parts  of  books  (table 
of  contents »  index »  etc«)  to  find  information^  These  questions 
would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  in  a  subtest  covering  reference 
skills  rather  than  reading  comprehension.  In  addition »  the 
read  ing  subtests  present  diag  rams  of  logical  relationships 
from  which  the  students  are  asked  to  draw  logical  conclusions. 
This  may  be  a  foreign  task  to  many  stLdents^  Finally^  since 
there  is  a  more  recent  edition  of  the  CAT  it  muld  be  preferable 
to  use  the  1977  edition  instead  of  the  1970«  For  these  reasons^ 
the  CAT  70  was  felt  not  to  be  the  best  test  to  use  for  the 
evaluation. 

For  the  CTBS  '73>  the  passages  in  Level  3  (the  level  we 
would  most  like ly  use)  are  ordered  so  that  two  of  the  more 
difficult  ones  are  presented  first.  This  order  of  presentation 
may  discourage  students  so  that  either  thev  will  not  respond 
to  the  remaining  items  or  they  may  respond  at  random.  A  second 
drawback  of  the  CTBS  '73  is  that  empirical  normative  data  are 
available  for  only  one  month  of  the  y^ar. 

The  MAT  '78  and  CAT  '77  are  the  newest  of  the  achievement 
tests  reviewed-  Both  tests  have  empirical  normative  data  for 
October  and  April.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  content  of 
the  reading  tests  of  both  the  MAT  '78  and  the  CAT  '77  showed 
that  either  one  would  be  appropriate  to  use  in  the  CIP  evalua* 
tion*  The  passages  in  the  CAT  '77>  however^  seem  to  be  '*a:;re 
relevant  and  inherentl^^  more  interesting  than  those  o^  tUe 
MAT  '78.  For  example^  the  radio  advertisement  passage^  the 
salesman's  speech »  and  the  newspaper  editorial  all  present 
material  that  reflects  "real  world"  situations  that  stu^::^nts 
are  likely  to  have  encountered^  Of  course^  it  also  has  passages 
that  are  probably  of  less  interest  —  the  story  of  a  woman 
ast7onomer»  the  history  of  the  guitar^  and  a  poem  about  storms^ 
The  majority  of  the  passages  in  the  MAT  '78  deal  with  topics 
that  would  not  be  of  concern  to  CIP  interns.  For  example » 
there  are  pass£%es  about  marmalade »  skin  diving v  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

At  a  more  detailed  level  the  twc  tests  were  studied  in 
terms  of  the  instructional  objectives  tlmt  each  test  attempts 
to  measure.     In  each  test's  manual^  the  Instructional  objectives 


upon  which  the  test  was  constructed  are  listed  and  the  test 
items  that  measure  each  objective  are  identified*  These  are 
presented  below  in  Tables  18  and  19  *  Although  the  objectives 
selected  by  the  two  publishers  do  not  match  perfectly,  by  col- 
lapsing some  sub-objectives  and  relabeling  others,  it  is  possible 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  tests  *  (it  should  be  noted 
that  the  MAT  '78  does  not  offer  a  separate  vocabulary  subtest* 
Vocabulary  items  are  included  in  the  reading  comprehension 
section*)  Direct  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  two  tests 
as  to  the  number  of  vocabulary  items  each  contains  and  the 
number  of  items  asking  for  literal  information*  After  examining 
the  test  items ,  the  HAT  inferential  category  of  objectives 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  CAT  interpretive  category, 
and  the  MAT  evaluative  category  appears  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  CAT  critical  category* 

The  number  and  percentage  of  items  under  each  objective 
are  presented  by  test  in  Table  20*  The  greatest  difference 
in  conteni:  between  the  two  tests  is  in  the  number  of  items 
covering  literal  meaning  *  The  MAT  has  over  three  times  as 
many  items  as  the  CAT*  A  second  difference  between  the  tests 
is  that  the  CAT  has  over  twice  as  many  critical  thinking  items 
as  the  MAT*  Assuming  that  CIF  reading  instruction  focuses 
more  on  teaching  students  to  grasp  the  literal  meaning  rather 
than  the  implications  of  what  they  read,  this  analysis  indicates 
that  the  MAT  would  be  the  more  appropriate  test  to  give* 

A  similar  type  of  comparison  was  made  between  the  Ma  the** 
natics  subtests  of  the  CAT  '77  and  the  MAT  '78,  as  shown  in 
Tables  21  and  22*  The  CAT  offers  two  separate  subtests:  Mathe- 
matics Computations  and  Mathematics  Concepts  and  Applications  * 
The  MAT  has  placed  both  types  of  items  in  a  single  subtest  * 
Concept  and  applications  problems  are  the  first  32  items  and 
computation  problems  are  the  remaining  18* 

The  two  tests  are  similar  in  all  areas  except  the  number 
of  computational  problems  involving  fractions  and  decimals , 
geometry  and  measurement,  and  numeration .  The  difference  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  CAT  has  35  more  items  than 
the  MAT,  and  they  are  distributed  over  these  three  objectives* 
Although  the  MAT  is  a  shorter  test;  it  is  claimed  by  its  pub- 
lishers to  be  as  reliable  as  the  other  major  achievement  tests* 


Conclusions 

Either  the  CAT  '77  or  the  MAT  '78  would  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  evaluation  of  the  CIP*  Only  one  test  can  be  selected* 
After  detailed  review  of  both  tests,  the  MAT  '78  was  chosen 
over  the  CAT  '77*  The  reasons  for  this  decision  are  summarized 
below* 
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upon  which  the  test  was  constructed  are  listed  and  the  test 
items  that  measure  each  objective  are  identified.  These  are 
presented  below  in  Tables  18  and  19.  Although  the  objectives 
selected  by  the  two  publishers  do  not  match  perfectly,  by  col- 
lapsing some  sub-objectives  and  relabeling  others,  it  is  possible 
to  make  comparisons  between  the  tests.  (it  should  be  noted 
that  the  MAT  '7B  does  not  offer  a  separate  vocabulary  subtest. 
Vocabulary  items  are  included  in  the  reading  compreh^^nsion 
section.)  Direct  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  two  tests 
as  to  the  number  of  vocabulary  items  each  contains  and  the 
number  of  items  asking  for  literal  information.  After  examining 
the  test  items,  the  MAT  inferential  category  of  objectives 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  GAT  interpretive  category, 
and  the  MAT  evaluative  category  appears  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  CAT  critical  category. 

*  'i 

The  number  and  percentage  of  i tems  under  each  ob jec tive 
are  presented  by  test  in  Table  20.  The  greatest  difference 
in  content  between  the  two  tests  is  in  the  number  of  items 
covering  literal  meaning .  The  MAT  has  over  three  times  as 
many  items  as  the  GAT.  A  second  difference  between  the  tests 
is  that  the  GAT  has  over  twice  as  many  critical  thinking  items 
as  the  MAT.  Assuming  that  GIF  reading  instruction  focuses 
more  on  teaching  students  to  grasp  the  literal  meaning  rather 
than  the  implications  of  what  they  read,  this  analysis  indicates 
that  the  MAT  would  be  the  more  appropriate  test  to  give. 

* 

A  similar  type  of  comparison  was  made  between  the  Mathe- 
matics subtests  of  the  GAT  '77  and  the  HAT  "^76,  as  shown  in 
Tables  21  and  22*  The  GAT  offers  two  separate  subtests:  Mathe- 
matics Gomputations  and  Mathematics  Goncepts  and  Applicatiotis . 
The  MAT  has  placed  both  types  of  items  in  a  single  subtest. 
Goncept  and  applications  problems  are  the  first  32  items  and 
computation  problems  are  the  remaining  18. 

The  two  ntests  are  similar  in  all  areas  except  the  number 
of  computational  problems  involving  fractions  and  decimals , 
geometry  and  measurement »  and  numeration*  The  difference  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  GAT  has  35  more  items  than 
the  MAT,  and  they  are  distributed  over  these  three  objectives. 
Altho;:gh  the  MAT  is  a  shorter  test;  it  is  claimed  by  its  pub- 
lishers to  be  as  reliable  as  the  other  major  achievement  tests. 


Gonclusions 

Either  the  GAT  '77  or  the  MAT  '78  would  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  evaluation  of  the  GIF*  Only  one  test  can  be  selected* 
After  detailed  review  of  botu  tests,  the  MAT  '78  was  chosen 
over  the  GAT  '77.  The  reasons  for  this  decision  are  summarized 
below. 
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Table  18 


MAT  ^78  Advanced  Level  1»  Form  JS»  Reading  Con^rehenslon 
Test  Items  Grouped  by  Instructional  Objective  and  by  Passage 


fi^sw     Tocibp     Sfttciflc     Ctnenl       S^aelflc     Cwiral  gvilu:>i;lvi 


16  1  5  2,3  4 

2  7,8,10  9  11  11 

3  IS  14,15,17  13  16 
k  19  11,13  10,11  14 

5  30  15,17  16  18,19 

6  31,34  31  33,35  36 

7  41,41  39  38  37,40 

8  48  43,44,46  45  47 

9  49,50,51  51,55  53,54 


Table  19 

CAT  W7  Level  18  >  Form  C>  Reading  Comprehension 
Test  Items  Grouped  by  Instructional  Objective  and  by  Passage 


LJttral 


Critical 


Syiip  MC  *    Recall       Infirr^    Ch«ractir    Flguntlve    Author  Per* 
Tissagt     Multl  of  f ices     Htmlpg     Aoily5li     LiMuaft^       At t p  gtiiitoo 


0  W0,21-25, 
16-30 


31,36  34  31,33,35,37 

51,52,54,56  53,55,57 

64  65,67,69  66,68,70 


36*40 
41*433 


44*50 


58*63 


Table  20 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Items  Under  Each  Objective 


OMcctlvc 

K 

iikX  *78 

t 

K 

CAT  -77 

t 

Tocjibulsry 

6 

11 

30 

43 

15 

45 

7 

10 

Itif  &r  ent  lAl/lQUrprcciv« 

19 

35 

It 

30 

Bviluicivc/Cricicil 

5 

9 

11 

17 

tottl 

55 

100 

70 

100 

Hoti:    CAT  *77  tmi  •  totil  of  70  lt«ni,  mcludlog  MpariH  tuktiitt 
Cor  vocibutirj  •d4  nsdlng  teaprthvfision. 
MT  *78  tmi  •  totil  of  55  Itctitt  vocibulirj  tai  tudlog  ca»> 
prcbeotloD  itcai  ite  teg«chet  In  a  sisgli  tubtest. 
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Table  21 


MAT  '  78— -Advanced  Level  1,  Form  JS ,  Mathematics 
Item  Number  and  Number  of  Itents  Under  Each  Objective 


l4unber  of  Items 
Measuring 


Item  Kutaber 

Oblectlve 

Crapns  &  Statistics 

30,31,32,23,26,27 

Fractions  &  Peclmals 

41-50 

10 

Laws  &  Properties 

15-18 

4 

Ifhole  Huobers 

33-AO 

8 

Problem  Solving 

1-6 

6 

Ceonetry  &  Measurement 

19-24,  28,  29 

8 

Itumeration 

7-14 

8 

Table  22 

CAT  '77— level  18,  Form  C>  Mathematics  Computations  end 
Mathematics  Concepts  and  Applicatlono 
Item  Number  and  Uiunber  of  Items  Tfeder  Each  Objective 


Humber  of  Items 
Measuring 


Oblect Ive 

Item  llumber 

Objective 

Craphs  ^  Statistics 

55,59,66,83 

4 

(Functions  &  Craphs) 

Fractions  &  Peclmals 

1,2,4,8,9,10,14,15,19,20, 

28 

(Hath  Computation) 

21-24,26,27,29,30,31-40 

Lavs  &  Prope*:tied 

13,18,25,28 

4 

(Hath  Computation) 

Whole  Number a 

3,5,6,7,11,12,16,17 

8 

(Hath  Computation) 

Problem  Solvlns 

53,65,70,75,76,77,78 

7 

(Story  Problems) 

Ceometry  &  Hea&urement 

45,4t,'+8-50, 58,60,72, 73, 

16 

78-80,82-84 

Numeration 

4!-44, 47, 51, 52, 56, 57, 62-64, 

18 

JJOTB:  The  objectives  in  parentheses  are  the  labels  used  by  the 
publisher  of  CJtT  '77* 


The  primary  disadvantage  of  the  Metropolitan  is  that  its 
content  appears  less  interesting  than  that  of  the  CAT  '77  and 
as  a  result  of  this,  interns  may  not  be  as  motivated  to  take 
and  complete  the  test.  However,  the  test  items  of  the  CAT 
'77  include  a  greater  number  of  higher^level  thinking  questions 
than  the  MAT  '78.  Compared  to  the  MAT,  the  California  has 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  test  items  that  require  the  reader 
to  make  an  evaluation  or  critical  interpretation  of  a  passage. 
The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  in  contrast  to  the  California, 
has  a  much  Inrger  proportion  of  test  items  that  require  the 
reader  to  make  a  literal  interpretation.  Whereas  the  CAT  pass- 
ages may  be  more  entertaining  to  read  than  the  MAT's,  the  test 
questions  are  more  difficult. 

A  second  difference  between  tlie  two  tests  is  the  way  in 
which  the  test  items  are  ordered.  The  questions  about  any 
one  passage  of  the  CAT  are  likely  to  come  from  one  category 
of  instructional  objective.  For  example,  in  the  CAT  all  of 
the  ques tions  about  passage  3  concern  critical  thinking  and 
all  those  about  passage  4  concern  figurative  language.  In 
the  MAT,  test  questions  or  a  single  passage  always  cover  more 
than  one  instructional  objective.  For  example,  the  questions 
for  passage  3  cover  vocabulary  and  literal,  inferential,  and 
evaluative  thinking.  A  student  taking  the  CAT  who  finds  it 
difficult  to  respond  to  questions  that  require  critical  thinking 
msty  miss  all  the  items  about  one  passage  and  may  become  discour- 
aged about  a  t tempting  more  items .  If  the  same  student  were 
to  take  the  MAT  and  were  to  incorrectly  answer  similar  types 
of  items ,  the  errors  will  be  scattered  throughout  the  test . 
The  arrangement  of  the  MAT  test  items  would  seem  superior  to 
that  of  the  CAT. 

An  additional  advantage  of  the  MAT  that  has  not  been  em- 
phasized is  that  it  requires  less  ti^ue  to  administer.  The 
MAT  reading  subtest  takes  35  minutes  compared  ^:o  45  for  the 
CAT;  the  MAT  mathematics  subtest  requires  40  minutes  versus 
60  minutes  for  the  CAT. 

The  HAT  also  fulfills  the  other  criteria  that  were  listed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  paper.  It  has  empirical  norms  for 
October  and  April  for  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  It  is  con- 
structed so  that  the  level  of  test  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
functional  level  of  the  students  can  be  administered  and  it 
is  still  possible  to  compare  their  test  performance  to  that 
of  grade-level  peers. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  INVENTORY 


FORM  I 


RMC  Research  Corp. 
2570  W*  El  Camlno  Real 
Mountain  View,  CA  94040 
415/941-9550 


CAREER  DEVELOPMErfT  [NVEffTORV 

FORM  E 

BQKALD  E.  SUPER,  £T  AL. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE^  COLUMBIA  UNtVERStTV 
NEW  V0R1C«  KEtf  VORIC 

COPVRICHT  1971 


IWTRODDCTION 

The  questions     you  are  jtbout  to  read  ask  you  about  school , 
work,  your  future  career,  and  sone  of  the  plans  you  may  have  made. 
The  only  right  answers  are  the  ones  which  are  right  for  you.  Later« 
some  questions  ask  about  career  facts;  others  ask  you  to  judge 
students'  plans.    Give  the  best  answers  you  can* 

Answers  to  questions  like  these  can  help  teachers  and 
counselors  offer  the  kind  of  help  which  high  school  students  want 
and  need  in  planning  and  preparing  £or  a  job  after  graduation,  for 
vocational  and  technical  school  training  or  for  going  to  college. 

ANSWER  All  QUESTIONS.    If  y<su  are  not  suro  about  an 
answer^  guess  >    There  is  no  time  lilnit^  but  work  as  rapidly  as  you 
cant  the  first  answer  that  coines  to  you  is  often  the  best  one* 

NAME  ^GRADE   DATE 


YOUR  FUTURE  OCCUPATION 


In  your  pref;ent  thoughts  and  plans^  what  kind  of  work 
would  you  like  to  do  when  you  finish  all  of  your  educPtic^n  and 
training?  What  kind  of  occupation  do  you  plan  to  enter?  (For 
exantple:  bookkeeper^  Machinist^  lawyer^  registered  nurse^  snail 
store  owner^  waitress*  ansineer^  shop  foreman »  elementary  teacher^ 
truckdriver^  etc*)  Write  the  namefs)  of  the  occupatlon(s)  you 
have  thought  about  ovi  the  lines  below* 

1st  choice  


2nd  choice 


3rd  choice 


4th  choice  

The  questions  begin  On  the  next  page*    Uark  then  according 
to  the  instructions  at  the  top  of  each  section* 
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Hov  much  thinking  and  planning  have  xou  done  about  your  educational  and 
occupational  futur^t  What  kinds  of  plans  do  X^u  havet  For  each  of  the 
14  stattments  below,  choose  one  of  the  following  6  answers  to  show  what 
You  have  done  about  what  is  mentioned  in  the  statements*  Place  the  num^ 
tier  of  your  answer  in  the  space  to  the  left  of  tach  statement. 

Here  are  the  possible  answers: 

I  'I  have  not  given  any  thought  to  this, 

i  "1  have  given  some  thought    to  this*  but  haven*t  made  any  plans 
to  do  this, 

3  'I  have  some  plans  to  do  this*  but  am  still  not  sure  of  them. 

4  *l  have  made  definite  plans  to  do  this*  but  don't  know  how  to 

carry  then  out, 

5  -1  have  viade  definite  plans  to  do  this*  and  know  what  to  do  to 

carry  thea  out» 

6*1  have  done  this , 
Here  ar»  the  statements; 

  I,    Finding  out  atout  different  kinds  of  educational  and  occupa* 

tional  possibilities  by  going  to  the  _l ibrary ,  sending  away 
for  information  concerning  the  ditterenc  posslOi 1 itics^  or 
talKing  to  somebody  who  knows  about  the  possibilities*^ 

  Talking  about  my  career  decisions  with  an  adult  who  knows 

something  about  ne, 

  S,    Taking  courses  which  will  help  me  decide  what  line  of  work 

to  go  into  tvhen  I  l^ave  schuol  or  colle'ge*^ 

  4,    Taking  courses  which  will  h&lp  me  in  college*  in  Job  train- 
ing* or  on  the  job, 

  I,    Taking  part  in  school  or  out-of- school  activities  which  Kill 

help  me  In  college*  in  traintnj^*  or  on  th$  job, 

 6,    Taking  part  in  school  cr  after-school  activities  {ior  example: 

science  club*  school  newspaper^  Sunday  School  teaching,,  vol- 
unteer nurse's  aid^)  which  will  h^lp  me  decide  what  kind  of 
work  t<f  ^0  into  when  I  l^ave  school, 

  7,    Getting  a  part-time  or  sumcier  job  which  will  help  la^  decide 

tvhat  kind  of  work  I  night  go  into, 

  8*    Getting  a  part-time  suiamer  job  which  will  help  me  ^^t  the 

ki^d  of  job  or  training  1  wane. 
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BaTt  tTft  th»  possible  answers: 

1*1  liAVe  not  fiven  an/  thought  to  this. 

2*1  hava  llvan  som  thought    to  thls»  but  haven^t  vade  an/  plans 
to  ao  this. 

3*1  have  so«e  plans  to  do  thls^  but  an  still  not  sure  of  then. 

4*1  hi^ve  nede  definite  plans  to  do  this*  but  don^t  know  how  to 
carry  then  out. 

5*r  have  nade  iltefinite  plans  to  do  this*  and  know  what  to  do  to 
carry  them  out. 

6'!  have  done  this* 

Hare  are  sowe  aore  statements; 

Cetting  money  for  college  or  training. 

^^^10.    Dealing  vith  things  which  flight  muke  it  hard  for  ne  to  get 
the  kifid  of  training  or  the  kind  of  work  I  would  lik«. 

^^11.    Cetting  the  kind  of  training*  education*  or  experience  vhich 
1  wiil  need  to  get  into  the  kind  of  work  I  want. 

^_  12*    Cetting  a  Job  once  IWe  finished  ny  education  and  training. 

il.    t)oing  the  things  1  need  to  do  to  becone  a  valued  enplojree 
who  doesn't  have  to  be  afrai<l  of  losing  his  job  or  being 
iaid  off  when  tim«s  are  hard. 

i4.    Cetting  ahead  {mort  Fionejr^  promotions*  etc.)  in  the  kind 
of  work  I  choose. 


IS.    How  would  jrou  rate  your  plans  for  ''«fter  high  school"?  (Please 
check  (  ^  )  one  answer. ) 

a.   Hot  at  ell  clear  or  sure 

b.   Hot  very  clear 

™_  So*  *****  cle»r(  some  clear 

d.   Fairly  clear 

e.  ^  ^  Very  clear*  all  decide<l 
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IK    Students  differ  freatljr  in  the  mnount  af  limt  and  thought  they  give 
to  «ikint  choice^.    Use  the  five  ratings  below  to  conpjre  yourself 
to  the  typical  students  of  your  sejc  in  your  grade  in  e^ch  ot  the"' 
areas  of  choice  listed  below.    Hark  the  nuober  of  your  rating  in  the 
space  provided  in  each  statement. 


Here  are  the  ratings: 


1  • 

nuch  below  average*  not  as  good  «s  post 

:  • 

a  little  below  average 

5  • 

average 

4  • 

■  little  above  average 

S  • 

nuch  above  average*  better  than  most 

Here  are 

the  statements: 

16.    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am  in  the  amount  of  time  and 

thought  I  give  to  choosing  hiahTcFool  courses. 

17*    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am   in  the  atnount  of  ticte  and 

thought  I  give  to  choosing  htph  school  acriviti^^^  

15.    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  an    in  the  amunt  of  time  and 

thought  I  give  to  choosing  out,of*school  activities. 

19.    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am  in  the  atiount  of  time  and 

thought  I  give  to  choosing  amoung  general  alternatives  avail* 
able  to  ite  after  high  school  (for  example ;    choosing  oltege  or 
business  school  or  technical  school  or  work  qt^  military  service 
or  marriage*  etc*) 

ZD.    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am    in  the  amount  of  time  and 

thought  I  give  to  choosing  among  spec ific  alternativ^es  avail* 
able  to  Bte  (for  example;    ty^  of  co  1  iegji *  b^^ai^ch  of  the  mill* 
tary  service*  characteristics  of  htisband  or' wireT  etc.) 

Zl.    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am    in  the  amount  of  timo  and 

thoujtht  I  itive  to  choosing  an  occupation  for  after  hich  school, 
college  or  job  traininc. 

12*    Compared  to  my  classmates  I  am    in  the  amount  of  time  and 

thought  1  give  to  choosing  a  career  in  ftenernl. 
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Ill*  How  wtch  do  you  fcnpw  tbout  the  dccupttion  you  ttid  you  irould  most 

liko  to  onttr  on  ptf*  jy^e  of  this  invtntorx*    lolow  tro  fivo  posTible 
ontiiors  to  uso  in  onstfOrTnf  ttttomonts  ZZ  though  33*   Kork  tho  num* 
btr  of  your  utsuor  in  tho  sptco  providod  in  otch  stotomont. 

Ht.ro  tro  tho  tusw^rsi 

1  *  htTdljr  tnythint 

:  *  0  littlo 

3  •  on  tvertf«  omoutit 

4*0  fojd  deal 

S  •  0  grett  dezl 
Hore  ore  the  statements: 

23.  1  know         obottt  iihtt  poople  r«ally  do  on  tho  Job  1  said  I 
would  like  to  enter. 

24.  1  know   about  specialities  in  tho  occupation  1  sold  1  iioul<< 

like  to  enter. 

25.  1  know   obout  difterent  pieces  where  poople  ai^ht  work  in 

this  occupation. 

26.  I  know         about  the  qualifications  and  skills  needed  for  this 
occupation^ 

27*     1  know  ^ „  about  the  environ^iontal  working  conditions  in  this 
occupation. 

25.      1  know       .  _  about  the  education  or  training  needed  to  tet  into 
this  occupation. 

29.     1  know         about  the  coursos  offered  in  hi^h  school  that  ore 
the  besi^or  this  occupation. 

30*  1  know  obout  the  need  for  nore  people  in  Ihis  occupation 

31.  1  know  ■  ■  about  different  wtjrs  of  letting  into  tUls  occupation. 

32.  1  know  ■  ■  obout  the  starting  pay  in  this  occupation. 

33.  1  know         about  the  chances  for  (ettinC  raises  and  promotions. 
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IV.  sources  of  information  yould  70U  ^0  to  for  htl^  In  ftakint  your 

J«b  or  colLefte  plans?    Usa  th*  flv«  possiblt  answers  listed  below  to 
show  whether  or  not  you  would  to  to  the  sources  of  information  listed 
btlow.    Hark  the  nusber  of  your  answer  in  the  space  provided  in  each 
Statement. 


Here  *re 

the  answers: 

I  - 

definitely  not 

:  • 

probably  not 

5  - 

not  be  sure  whether 

4  - 

probably 

5  - 

definitely 

Here 

are  the 

statements: 

54. 

I  would 

to  to  my  father  or  nale  tu>^^^>n* 

5S. 

I  would 

 «o 

to  my  mother  or  f«male  tu>i'di>n* 

36. 

I  would 

to 

to  my  brothers*  sisters*  or  other  relatives. 

57. 

I  would 

to 

to  my  friends. 

3a. 

I  would 

 to 

to  coaches  of  teams  I  ^"Ve  been  on. 

39. 

I  would 

 ZO 

to  my  minister*  priest^  or  rabbi. 

40. 

I  would 

 20 

to  teachers 

41. 

I  would 

 «o 

to  school  counselors* 

42. 

I  would 

ao 

to  private  counselors^  outside  of  school. 

43. 

I  would 

ao 

to  boolCs  with  the  infornation  1  need. 

44. 

I  would           to  to  Audio  or  visual  aids  like  tape  recordings* 
movies  or  coi^uten. 

4S. 

I  would 

to 

to  college  cataloguejf. 

46. 

1  would           '  go 

act  consiHTrTng. 

to  persons  in  the  oeeup.^tion  or  a*^  the  college 

47. 

1  would 

 to 

to  TV  shows*  movies,  or  magazines. 
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Hera  ■smlo  «r*  fiv«  answar^  which  art  to  be  used  with  statements 
4B  through  ^1*    This  time  usa  tha  mnswtrs  to  show  which  of  the 
sourcts  of  information  balow  hiw  ilremdy  ttvqi  vou  tnforaitton 
which  has  been  helpful  to  you  in  maJtrnf  x^ur  job  or  collego  plans* 
Hark  the  nutibar  of  your  answer  in  the  spacft  provided  in  each  state' 
»tnt* 

paro  arfc  t!>e  answers; 

1  -  AO  useful  information 

I  "  very  little  useful  information 

3  "  so  tie  useful  inforvtation 

4  *  a  tood  deal  of  usoful  information 

5  -  •  tremt  deal  of  useful  information 
Here  are  the_statewents: 

4S*    I  have  gotten  trcu  V  father  or  male  ftu^rdian* 

4$.    1  have  (Otten  from  ay  mother  or  female  guardian. 

SO.    \  have  gotten  from  my  brothers*  sisters  or  other  relativ 


SI. 

1  have  gotten 

from  my  friends* 

%l. 

t  hmve  gotten 

from  coaches  of  teams  1  have  been  on. 

S3. 

1  have  £otten 

from  my  minister*  priest*  or  rabbi. 

S4. 

1  have  gotten   

_  from  teachers. 

ss. 

I  hmve  gotten 

from  school  counselors. 

S6. 

1  have  gotten  __ 

_  from  private  counselors*  outside  of  school 

S7* 

i  have  gotten 

from  books  with  the  information  1  needed. 

SS. 

1  have  gotten 
cordinf^Sf  movies* 

from  audio  or  visunl  aids  like  tapes  re* 
or  computers. 

S9. 

1  have  gotten 

from  college  catalogues 

60. 

1  have  ftotten   from  persons  in  the  occupation  ox  at  th<. 

college  1  am  considering. 

61* 

1  have  gotten  __ 

_  from  TV  shows*  rovies*  or  magatines. 
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V*     Here  M«in  At«  five  «nfw«rf  which  «te  to  be  used  with  5t«t«nent5 
4S  through  61.    This  ti»  use  the  answers  to  show  which  of  the 
sources  of  infometion  below  heve  elreedy  give^  you  infotmetion 
which  hes  been  helpful  to  you  in  nftlcing  your  job  or  college  pi^ns. 
Herk  the  number  of  x^ut  enswer  ir.  th«  space  provided  in  eech  stete- 
nent. 

Here  ^re  the  answers: 

^  *       useful  infortaetion 

2  '  very  little  useful  inforaetion 

3  *  SQTte  useful  infcToetion 

4  *  e  good  deal  of  useful  infornation 

5  *  a  treat  deal  of  useful  infcrmation 
Here  are  the  statements: 


4a. 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  my  father  or  male  guardian. 

49* 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  my  mother  or  female  guardian. 

SO. 

1 

have 

gotten 

,  from  my  brothers*  sisters  or  other  relatives. 

51. 

1 

have 

gotten 

,  fron  my  friends. 

SZ. 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  coaches  of  teams  1  have  been  on. 

53. 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  my  minister^  priest*  or  rabbi. 

54. 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  teachers. 

55. 

1 

have 

gotten       _    from  school  counselors. 

56. 

1 

have 

jtotten 

from  private  counselors*  Outside  of  school. 

57. 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  books  with  the  information  1  needed. 

5S. 

1  have  gotten 
cordingSk  noviesk 

from  audio  or  visual  aids  like  tapes  re* 
or  computers. 

S9- 

1 

have 

gotten 

from  college  catalogues 

60. 

I  have  eotten           from  persons  in  the  occupation  or  at  the 
college  t  considering. 

61. 

1 

have 

gotten 

_^  from  TV  shows*  movies*  or  magazines. 
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Htra  ■■ch  qu«5ti«n  hfis  its  own  set  of  possible  answers*  Check 
onljr  one  ■nsuar  for  each  question. 

bl.    Which  one  of  the  follr^ing  is  the  best  source  of  infonaixion 
■bout  job  duties  and  opportunities? 

  1)  Th»  EncyclQPedii  Britinnica 

  I)  World  AUiflic 

  5)  Scholastic  Hi Si line 

4)  The  OccuPationil  Indejc 

5)  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

63.  Which  ono  of  the  following  would  be  most  useful  for  detailed 
infornition  about  getting  into  college? 

1)  The  World  Book  EncrcloPedU 

I)  ycbsxer's  Collegiate  Dictionary 

S)  Lovftioy's  College  Guide 

  4)  Reader*s  Digest 

5)  The  Education  Indejc 

64.  Whieh  ^ne  of  the  following  pairs  of  occupations  involves  the 
same  level  of  tr^ininf^  and  responsibility? 

l)    Tailor*  Sales  Clerk 

._ .  ___  I)    Engineer*  Banker 

 S)   T»ilor»  Enpineer 

 4)    Banker*  Sales  Clerk 

65.  The  occupational  fields  expected  to  grow  most  raoidly  during 
the  next  ten  jre^rs  ^ret 

1)  Professional  "^^d  service 

I)  Sales  and  crafts 

_         S)  Crafts  and  clerical 

i)  Labor  and  sales 
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66*    Between  1910  snd  1970i  the  industry  employing  the  K^c^test 
number  of  workers  changed  froa: 

1)  Argric'ilture  to  wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Z)  Manufacturing  to  agriculture 

  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  to  nanufacturing 

4)  Agriculture  to  manufacturing. 

VII.    Occupations  differ  in  the  amount  and  type  of  education  required  for 
eoployment*    Select  the  type  of  education  required  for  each  of  the 
occupations  below  and  oark  the  number  of  your  answer  in  space  to  the 
left  of  each  statement. 

TitPe  of  Education: 

1  -  High  School  Graduation 

2  '  Apprenticeship  Training 

Z  '  Technical  School  or  Community  College  (2  year) 

4  -  College  Degree  (4  year) 

5  -  Professional  Degree  Beyond  College 


Occupati 

ons: 

  67. 

Stenographer 

 68. 

Dental  Technician 

  69. 

Family  Doctor  (Physician) 

  70. 

Mail  Carrier 

  71. 

Plumber 

  72. 

Computer  Operator 

  73. 

Bank  Clerk 

  74. 

Social  Worker 
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Vin*  Manx  occupations  use  special  tools.    Below  is  t  list  of  occupttlons 
and  a  list  of  special  tools  or  equipment.    Hatch  the  occupttion  with 
its  equipnent  by  marking  the  number  of  the  appropriate  equipnent  in 
the  space  to  the  left  of  the  occupation. 

Tg£e  of  Equipwent: 

1  *  Manikin 

Z  *  Anu&eter 

.1  *  Centrifuge 

4  •  Troi*el 

5  *  Ledger 

Type  of  Oeeut^ations; 

7S,  Eloctrician 
__      76,  Bookkeeper 

77.  Pricklajrer 
■    7S,  Dressstaker 

79*    Medical  Technician 

IX*  Here  «gain»  etch  question  has  its  own  set  of  answers*    Check  ( 
oxily  one  answer  for  each  question. 

30.    In  the  9th  and  10th  grades »  plans  abouc  jobs  tnd  occupations 
should: 

  1)  be  cXoar. 

  2)  not  rule  out  anX  possibilities. 

__      5)  keep  open  the  best  possibilities, 
.    4>  not  be  something  to  think  about. 
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$1*    Djiclsioftf  about  hifh  school  coutses  can  h;  ve  tn  effect  on: 

I)  th«  kind  of  diplont  one  t#tj» 
  2)  tho  kind  of  tttlnint  ot  education  x>n#  ctn  tet  tfter  hish 


  3)  Ittet  occtipttion  choices. 

  4)  ttow  fttich  one  likes  school* 

  S)  til  of  these. 

IZ*    Decisions  tbout  Jobs  should  ttke  into  account: 

1)  strengths*  or  vhtt  one  is  food  at  Utming  «nd  doing. 

^       Z)  whit  one  likes  to  do. 

  3)  the  kind  of  petson  one  i-s. 

_  4)  the  chances  for  getting  ahead  in  thtt  kind  of  Job. 

_  5)  til  of  thase. 

13*    One  of  the  things  that  gteat  trtists*  Musicians*  tnd  professional 
athletes  htve  in  connon  is  the  desite  to: 

_  1)  fttke  money* 
  Z]  htva  Itrge  audiences. 

_  3]  be  the  best  thete  is  at  whtt  they  do* 
_^  4)  teach  others  whit  they  do, 

S4*    Htry  thinks  she  night  like  to  become  t  cooiputet  prosrafltoiet , 

but  she  knows  little  tbout  cOfliptitet  ptogttmming.    She  is  going 
to  the  libtary  to  find  out  oora  tbout  it.    The  tiost  intpottant 
thing  fot  Mtry  is  know  now  is$ 

 1)  whtt  the  wotk  is*  whtt  she  would  do  in  it* 

_  Z)  what  the  pty  is. 

  3)  whtt  the  hout*  «f  work  tre* 

_^  4)  whate  she  c*n  get  the  tight  tttining. 
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IS*    Jaint  likes  her  hi^h  school  biology  and  general  science  courses 
best*    She  likes  to  do  her  schoolwork  alone  so  she  earn  concen- 
tri;te*    When  sl^e  begins  to  think  about  her  future  occupation* 
sht  should  cunsider: 

  I)  Nurse. 

2)  Accountant. 

  J)  Medical  liboritory  Technician. 

 4)  Hlesientary  Schooi  Teacher. 


56.    Peter  is  the  best  speaker  on  the  school  debating  team*    The  school 
yearbook  describes  him  ^s  '*our  golden  tongued  orator^  *a  real  nice 
guy  who  c»n  listen  ts  well  as  talk^^he  could  sell  refrigerators 
to  the  EsVinos.**    Peter  will  probably  graduate  in  the  bottosi  half 
of  his  class,  Although  his  test  scores  show  that  he  is  very  bright. 
His  only  good  grades  (ptostly  B's}  are  in  business  subjects^  His 
poorest  grades  are  in  Hnjilish  and  social  studies  (ttostly  C's). 

Peter's  desire  to  become  a  trial  lawyer  is  not  very  realistic 


  1)  with  his  grades  he  will  have  difficulty  getting  into  a  four 

year  liberal  arts  college. 

  Z)  he  has  poor  grades  in  the  subjects  that  are  most  important 

for  law. 

  J)  there  is  »auch  i^ore  to  being  a  law}fer  than  being  good  at  pt4)- 

lic  speaking* 

  A)  all  of  the  above  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  Peter 

will  have  a  hard  tiae  becoming  a  trial  lawyer. ^ 

57.    The  facts  about  Peter  suggest  that  he    hould  think  about  becoming: 

  1)  tn  tccountant^ 

  Z)  a  salesman* 

 J)  an  actor. 

  4)  •  school  counselor. 

  S)  a  lawyer. 
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IS.    Ernie  took  sojia  tests  which  show  thet  he  Kifht  be  lood  et 

clericel  work*    Ernie  seys»  ^1  just  cen't  eoe  P/self  sittinf 
behind  e  desk  for  the  rest  of      life*    Vm  the  kin^  of  fuy 
who  likes  variety*    1  think  being  ■  trevelinf  selesKen  would 
,euit  «■  fine***    He  should; 


1)  ^isreprd  the  tests  end  do  whet  he^  wents  to  4o. 

,        I)  do  whet  the  tests  soy  eince  they  know  better  then  he  does 
whet  he  would  be  fOod  et. 

  3)  look  for  A  job  which  will  let  him  use  his  clericel  abilities 

but  not  keep  hin  pinned  to  e  desk* 

  4)  esk  to  be  tested  with  another  test  since  the  results  the 

the  first  One  are  probably  wrong. 


19.    Joe  is  very  good  with  his  hands  and  there  isn't  anybody  in  his 
class  who  has  aore  Mechanical  aptitude.    Ka  is  also  good  at 
art.    His  best  aubject  At  school  is  Aath.    Joe  likes  all  <^f 
thefe  things* 

What  should  Joe  do?   Should  he: 

.        1)  look  for  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  use  £s  nany  of  his 
interests  and  abilities  as  possible? 

  Z)  pick  an  occupation  which  uses  math  since  there  is  ^  better 

future  in  that  r^in  in  art  or  in  working  with  his  hands? 

Z)  decide  which  .f  these  activities  he  is  best  at»  or  likes  the 
most*  fijld  x\ttii  pick  an  occupation  which  uses  that  kind  of 
activity? 

  4)  put  off  deciding  about  his  future  and  wait  until  he  loses 

Interest  in  some  of  these  activities? 

90«    Betty  gets  very  good  science  grades  but  this  isn't  her  fav-orite 
subject.    The  subject  she  likes  best  is  art  even  though  her 
grades  in  it  are  only  averd^e.    Betty  is  nost  likely  to  ^o 
In  her  future  occupation  it  she: 

1)  forgets  about  her  interest  in  art  since  she  is  so  much  better 
'~  in  science . 

^  I)  doesn't  worry  about  the  fact  that  she  isn't  very  good  «t  art^ 
'~  because  if  you  like  something  you  can  become  good  9t  it* 

3)  looks  for  an  occupation  which  uses  both  art  and  science » 
but  more  science  than  art. 

41  looks  for  an  occupation  which  involves  both  science  and  art» 
but  more  art  than  science. 
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91*    tob  sajrs  ba  mlljr  doesn't  care  vhel  kind      work  he  fets  into 
One*       l«ey«f  school  es  Iorc  es  it  is  vorkifii  with  people*  If 
thlf  Is  mil  Bob  cants  about  he  is  lilteljr  to  ibake  •  bad  choice 
b«caus«$ 

^_  1)  this  Xind  of  work  usually  requires  ft  collefe  degree. 

2)  •wplOjrars  usually  hira  firls  for  such  work* 

 3)  paople  look  dotm  on  nen  who  work  with  people  because  such 

work  is  usually  done  by  girls* 

 4)  octupitions  in  which  one  works  with  people  can  be  very 

different  fron  each  other  In  the  abilities  and  interests 
which  are  needed. 
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PRftCTtC£tT£MS 


'^K  lincttow«tchTV* 

LIKE  ME 

„  «nTLIIff?MP 

1    1  tMPtH  ■  lat  of 

LIKE  ME 

NQTLIIfCMP 

(33) 

3    I'tn  nrcttv  lUk^^ 

of  myiclf. 

LIKE  ME 

,  NOTLllfPMP 

(34) 

3l  I  often  wiih  1  were 

»mton«cr)«: 

LIKE  ME 

.  „  .  wnTLllfPMP 

(35) 

4,  rmwytollkc* 

UKE  ME 

.  ,     WnTLIIfPME    .  . 

(36) 

5.  Myptftnu«nd  1  hivc«lot 

of  fiin  together. 

LIKE  ME 

wnn  iifP  MP 

(37) 

GL   I  tKvcf  Mfimf  fltkotit  Anvthino. 

LIKEME 

MOT  LllfP  MP 

7.  t  flod  it  vtry  htrd  to 

titk  if)  front  of  the 

LIKE  ME 

WnTMIfP  MP 

139) 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKP  ME 

f4ni 

d«  There  9r«  roti  of  thfngi 

«bout  my»lf  I'd  ch«ng« 

if  1  ^AllM 

LIKE  m£ 

NOT  LIKE  ME 

IDl  1  tan  mikftupmy 

iTtuch  trouble* 

LIKEME  ^ 

WOTMIfPMP 

(42) 

in  rm«lotof  fiinto 

be  with* 

LIKE  M£ 

NOT  1  ll^P  MP 

f4!)t 

12*  lG«tupMteMily«thome, 

LIKE  M£ 

..  unTtiirPMP 

144) 

13.  1«lw«ytdoth«rtahtth{n9< 

LIKEME 

NQTir»fPM6 

US) 

14    l*m  nfoud  of  tnv 

fchool  work* 

LIKE  ME 

__,  NQTtllfPMF 

(46) 

IS.  Someone«lw«yi  h9Sto 

«tllmewh«ttodow 

LtKE  ME 

NOT  LIKE  ME  ^ 

—  147) 

f  6l  It  take*  tne  « ton^ 

tlhitto  ftetus«dio 

•nythi^new. 

UKEME 

NflTI  IKP»aP 

148) 
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17. 

Tm  otun  torty  for  tbt 

till  AM  1  f4ft 

L IKP  MP 

tJHT  1  lit  P  MP 

Tm  poptjitrwith  kidi 

lUrtT  1  llf  P  MP 

fcni 

my  pirffill  ufuiiiy  contiOn 

my  fMltOQt. 

LIKE  ME 

WnTltlfPMP  „  . 

(511 

^ll> 

Vf(%  IHV^  unhtppy* 

tdrtT  1  i^c  MP 

1  n«  uvTny  in*  vc*i  Wvr^ 

that  lc»n. 

LIKE  ME 

wnTlllfPMP  . 

(531 

1  llfP  MP 

hlHT  LIKt!  MP 

of  myttif- 

LIKE  ME 

 NOT  LIKE  ^ 

(551 

LIKP  MP 

NOT  LIKF  MP 

(56} 

1  would  rtthif  pliy  with 

1  lit P  MP 

NOT  1  IKF  MP 

(57) 

much  of  mt. 

LIKE  ME 

.    NOT  LIKE  MP 

(581 

1  liki  tvetyone  1  know* 

hiOT  1  ik'C  MP 

ICQl 

1  MKC  10  DC  cum  On 

in  clan* 

LIKE  ME 

,  ,  NOT  LIKE  ME 

(601 

29. 

1  undeatind  myself. 

LIKE  ME  ,  „ 

NOT  LIKE  MP 

(61) 

30* 

It's  prttry  touQh  to  teoi£< 

t^rtT  1  II^C  MC 

1  n<i>v»  irv  III  o^Dcto  up 

In  my  life* 

LIKE  Iin'E 

NOTlUfP  MP 

(&3] 

isiot  uiui»y  follow  my  lotis* 

1  ek'c  UP 

NOT  1  MP 

No  oo^piyt  much  ittention 

tame  it  home* 

LIKE  M£ 

NOT  LIKE  ME 

(6S] 

34. 

1  nevir  gtt  molded. 

LIKE  ME 

.      NOT  LIKE  ME 

(SGI 

35. 

I'm  not  dojng  »t  w«ll  in 

tchooli^'d  llketo. 

LIKE  ME 

NOTlllfPME 

(671 

1  Cirt  mike  up  my  mind 

•nd^tcktolL 

LIKE  ME 

NOTI  (KE  ME 

(681 

37. 

1  rtilly  don't  like  ^^^^ 

%  boy  —  gif  L 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  1  IJf P  MP 

(Mi 
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17. 

Tm  eft«n  sorry  for  tht 
1hir>9t  1  do. 

LIKE 

18. 

rmpopulKwith  ktdt 
my  own  >g«. 

LIKE 

19. 

My  pvrtDtf  ufuitly  ccMi^^ 
my  f»Iingi^ 

LIKE 

20, 

I'm  newr  unhippy. 

LIKE 

Cm  doTn^  tht  ben  work 

22. 

1  givt  rf^veryeitiiy. 

LIKE 

23. 

lean  usually  tike  care 
of  myself. 

LIKE 

24. 

I'm  prmy  hippy. 

LIKE 

25. 

1  would  ntherplay  with 
children  younger  tbin  me. 

LIKE 

2& 

My  parents  expect  too 
much  of  me. 

LIKE 

27. 

t  like  everyone  !  know. 

LIKE 

2a. 

1  tike  to  t>e  called  on 
tn  diss; 

LIKE 

29. 

t  underttind  myieir. 

LIKE 

30. 

It's  pretty  tough  to  be  me- 

LIKE 

31. 

Thir^  are  «ll  mixed  "P 
[n  my  !if^ 

LIKE 

32. 

Kldt  usually  follow  my  idea. 

L!KE 

33. 

No  one  pays  niuch  attention 
to  mt  It  home. 

LIKE 

34. 

t  never  scolded. 

LIKE 

35. 

Tm  not  doing  uwell  in 
school  esTd  like  to. 

LtKE 

36. 

t  on  meke  up  my  mind 
end  stick  io  it. 

LIK^ 

37. 

1  reiriy  don't  like  being 
•  boy  •*  girl. 

LtKE 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (49) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  MH   {50} 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   fS?) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (52) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (53) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (54) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (5S) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME    (50) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  MH   (57) 

WE    NOT  LtKE  ME   (58) 

ME    NOT  LIKE  ME   (591 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (60) 

MS   NOT  LIKE  ME   (6U 

ME    NOT  LIKE  MH   (62) 

ME    NOT  LIKE  ME    (63) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  M6   (64) 

ME   NOT  LIKE  ME   (6S) 

ME    NOT  LIKE  ME   (66) 

ME  NOT  LI*'E  ME   (67) 

ME  NOT  LIKE  ME   (68} 

 NOT  LIKE  ME   (69) 
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38. 

1  hm  $  low  opinion  of  mp%tt 

LIKP  ME 

NOT  1  IKE  ME 

39. 

1  don't  likt  to  bt  with 

other  ptoplt. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  1  IKE  ME 

40. 

Thtrt  ^rt  mtny  timet  whtn 

I'dDkotoluvthotnt. 

LIKE  ME 

NOTHKF  MF 

41. 

Tm  never  shy. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKE  ME  - 

42. 

I  often  fetl  upset  In  school. 

LtKEME 

NQXHKP  MF 

1  often  fetl  e>h>med  of  ntyitlf. 

LIKP  ME 

NOT  LIKE  Me 

44. 

tHn  not»f  nice  fooki^ 

at  mon  people. 

LtKP  ME 

—     NOT  LIKE  ME  _ 

45. 

If  1  have  something  to  tay. 

f  ujuellyuy  k. 

LIKEME 

NOTHK^s  MF 

48. 

Kfds  pick  on  me  very  often. 

LIKE  ME 

,  NOTIIKEMP 

47. 

hfy  f)ijre/)U  undefstind  mt. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT"'>fPME 

48. 

lelwtys  tell  the  truth. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKE  ME 

49. 

My  teacher  makes  me  fetl 

that  Tm  not  good  enouSh. 

LIKEME 

NOT  LIKE  ME  - 

30t 

1  don't  care  what  happens 

tome. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  1  IKE  ME 

61. 

Tm^faifure. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  L'KE  ME 

52. 

1  get  upset  easily  when 

Tm  scolded. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKc  Mc 

53. 

Mon  people  are  better  liked 

then  1  am. 

LIKE  MS 

NOT  LIKE  ME 

54. 

1  usually  feel  es  If  my 

parents  are  pushing  me. 

1  lire  ME 

iLinT  1  iirti  Mc 

55. 

t  always  know  what  to  say 

to  people. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKE  MF 

56. 

1  often  get  discouraged 

In  tchool. 

LIKE  ME 

-  NOT  LIKE  ME 

Things  usuelly  dont  bother  me. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  LIKE  ME 

sa 

Icen*tb«  depended  on. 

LIKE  ME 

NOT  \  IKF  MF 

Thi>  traohlel  wo»  prcpor«d  by  RMC  R*t«areh  Corpotorion,  Alovnlofn  View,  Cohfomi 
fcfW9  ^rukr  Notionol  1n»t;ti/f*  of  tdtfCQtten  Cbnlfact  No.  NJC^0O-7S.OO21. 
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NAME 


IMTERNAL-EXTERKAL  SCALE 

DATE 


directions: 

Hie  pu3:pose  of  this  short  task  is  to  determine  how  you  feel  about 
certain  things. 

Read  each  of  the  following  paired  statements.    Which  of  the  two 
statements  do  yoU  agree  with  more?   Circle  that  letter.    Choose  only 
one.    (However^  be  sure  to  choose  one  of  the  paired  statements  fox 
each  item}* 

Exait^le:    l.a.    Most  children  should  be  punished  by  their  mothers, 
b.    A  child  knows  when  he  does  something  wrong. 


1.  a.    Children  get  into  trouble  because  their  parents  punish  them 

too  mich. 

b.    The  trouble  with  most  children  nowadays  is  that  their  parents 
are  too  easy  with  them. 

2.  a.    Many  of  the  unhappy  things  in  people*s  lives  are  partly  due  to 

bad  luck. 

b.    People^s  misfortunes  result  from  the  mistakes  they  make. 

3.  a.    One  of  the  major  reasons  why  ^*e  have  wars  Is  because  people 

don*t  take  enough  interest  in  politics, 
b.    There  will  always  be  wars>  no  matter  how  hard  people  try  to 
prevent  them- 

4.  a.    In  the  long  run  people  get  the  respect  they  aeserve  in  this 

world. 

b.    Unfortunately^  an  individual's  worth  often  passes  unrecognized 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tries. 

5.  a\    The  idea  that  teachers  are  unfair  to  students  is  nonsense, 
b.    Most  students  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  grades 

are  influenced  by  accidental  happenings. 

6.  a.    Without  the  right  breaks  one  cannot  be  an  effective  leader, 
b.    Capable  people  who  fail  to  become  leaders  have  not  taken 

advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

7*a.    No  matter  how  hard  you  try  some  people  just  don't  like  you. 
b.    People  who  can't  get  others  to  like  them  don't  understand  how 
to  get  along  with  others. 
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8.  a.   Heredity  plays  the  !iiajor  role  in  determining  one's  personality, 
b.    It  is  one^s  experiences  in  life  which  determine  what  they're 

like. 

9.  a.    I  have  often  found  that  what  is  going  to  happen  will  happen, 
b.    Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned  out  as  well  for  me  as  making 

a  decision  to  take  a  definite  course  of  action. 

lO.a.    In  the  case  of  the  well  prepared  student  there  is  rarely  if 
ever  such  a  thing  as  an  unfair  test, 
b.    Many  times  exam  <iuestions  tend  to  be  so  unrelated  to  course 
work  that  studying  is  really  useless. 

ll^a.    Becoming  a  success  is  a  matter  of  hard  work,  luck  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
b.    Getting  a  good  job  depends  mainly  on  being  in  the  right  place 
at  the  ri^t  time. 

12.  a.   The  average  citizen  can  have  an  influence  in  government 

decisions. 

b.    This  vorld  is  run  by  the  iew  people  in  power,  and  there  is  not 
mach  the  little  guy  can  do  about  it. 

13.  a.    When  I  make  plans,  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  can  make  them 

work. 

b.    It  is  not  ah^ays  wise  to  plan  too  far  ahead  because  many 

things  turn  out  to  be  a  matter  of  good  or  bad  fortune  anyhow. 

14.  a.    There  are  certain  people  who  are  just  no  good, 
b.    There  is  some  good  in  everybody. 

15.  a.    In  my  case  getting  what  I  want  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 

luck. 

b.    Many  times  ve  might  just  as  well  decide  what  to  do  by  flipping 
a  coin. 

16*a.    Vho  gets  to  be  the  boss  often  depends  on  who  was  lucky  enough 
to  be  in  the  ri^t  place  first, 
b.    Getting  people  to  do  the  right  thing  depends  upon  ability,  luck 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

17.  a.    As  far  as  world  affairs  are  concerned,  most  of  us  are  the 

victims  of  forces  we  can  neither  understand  nor  control, 
b.    By  taking  an  active  part  in  political  and  social  affairs  the  ^ 
people  can  control  world  events. 

18.  a.    Most  people  don't  realize  the  extent  to  which  their  lives  are 

controlled  by  accidental  happenings, 
b.    There  really  is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 
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19.  a.    One  should  always  be  willing  to  admit  mistakes, 
b.    It  is  usually  best  to  cover  up  onc^s  mistakes* 

20.  a.    It  is  hard  to  icnow  whether  or  not  a  person  really  likes  you. 

6.    How  many  friends  you  have  depends  on  how  nice  a  person  you  arc. 

21.  a*    In  the  leng  run  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us  are  balanced 

by  the  S^od  ones* 
b*    Host  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of  ability,  ignorance* 
laziness*  or  all  three. 

22.  a*    Kith  enough  effort  we  can  wipe  out  political  corruption. 

b*    It  is  difficult  for  people  to  have  jnuch  control  over  the  things 
politicians  do  in  office. 

23.  a.    Soaietiiaes  I  can*t  understand  how  teachers  arrive  at  the  grades 

they  give. 

b.    There  is  a  direct  connection  between  how  hard  I  study  and  the 
grades  I  get* 

24*a.    A  goo^  lea<}er  expeiits  people  to  decide  for  theniselves  what  they 
should  do. 

b.    A  gooi  leader  makes  it  clear  to  everybody  what  their  jobs  are* 

25.  a.    Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence  over  the  things 

that  happen  to  me. 
b.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays 
an  iinportant  role  in  my  life. 

26.  a.    People  are  lonely  because  they  don't  try  to  be  friendly. 

b.    There's  not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to  please  people*  if 
they  like  you>  they  like  you. 

27.  a.    There  is  too  much  e:nphasis  on  athletics  in  high  school* 
b.    Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build  character. 

2d. a.    What  happens  to  me  is  jny  own  doing. 

b.    Sometimes  I  feel  tha^  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the 
direction  my  life  is  taking. 

29. a.    Most  of  the  time  I  can*t  understand  why  politicians  behave  the 
way  they  do. 

b.    In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for  bad  government 
on  a  national  as  well  as  on  ^  local  level. 
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19.  a.    One  should  always  be  willing  to  admit  mistakes, 
b.    It  is  usually  best  to  cover  up  one's  mistakes, 

20.  a.    It  is  hard  to  know  whether  or  not  a  person  really  likes  you. 

b.    How  many  friends  you  have  depends  on  how  nice  a  person  you  are. 

21.  'a.    In  the  long  run  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us  are  balanced 

by  the  good  ones, 
b.    Most  misfortunes  are  the  result  of  lack  of  ability^  ignorance> 
laxiness>  or  all  three. 

22.  a.    Kith  enough  effort  we  can  wipe  out  political  corruption. 

b^    It  is  difficult  for  people  to  have  much  control  over  the  things 
politicians  do  in  office. 

23.  a.    Sometimes  I  can't  understand  how  teachers  arrive  at  the  grades 

they  give. 

b.    Tliere  is  a  direct  tibnnection  between  how  hard  I  study  and  the 
grades  I  get. 

24.  a.    k  goo4  leader  expects  people  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they 

should  do. 

b.    k  gooiJ  leader  makes  it  clear  to  everybody  what  their  jobs  are. 

25.  a.    Many  times  I  feel  that  I  have  little  influence  over  the  things 

that  happen  to  me. 
b.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  chance  or  luck  plays 
an  important  role  in  my  life. 

^.    People  are  lonely  because  they  don't  try  to  be  friendly, 
b.    There's  not  much  use  in  trying  too  hard  to  please  people*  if 
they  like  you>  they  like  you* 

27.  a.    There  is  too  much  emphasis  on  athletics  in  high  school, 
b.    Team  sports  are  an  excellent  way  to  build  character. 

28.  a.    What  happens  to  me  is      own  doing. 

b.    Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  don't  have  enough  control  over  the 
direction  my  life  is  taking. 

29.  a.    Most  of  the  time' I  can't  understand  why  politicians  behave  the 

way  they  do. 

b.    In  the  long  run  the  people  are  responsible  for  bad  government 
on  a  national  as  well  as  on  a  local  level. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUHKAR7 


The  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  la  an  alternative  high  achool 
serving  students  (called  interna)  vho  have  either  dropped  out  of 
regular  high  schools  or  who  were  considered  to  be  potential 
dropouts*  The  CiP  vas  developed  in  Phlldelphia  by  Opportunities 
Industrialisaliion  Centers  of  America*  Inc*  (OIC/A)*  An  indepen- 
dent evalua'tion  was  undertaken  by  a  reputable  aocial  aciencc 
organization* '  and  the  results  were  positive  on  aeveral  criterion 
variables  (Gibboney  Associates*  1977)*  The  evidence  of  success 
vaa  Judged  soui^d  by  the  Join^  (0*8*  Office  of  Edi:cation  and 
national  Institute  of  Education)  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
(JDRP)*  and  the  program  vai<i  approved  by  that  group  as  eligible  for 
federally  funded  dissemination* 

Dissemination  cf  the  CIP  was  funded  by  the  U*S*  Department 
of  Labor  (DOL)*  By  Deans  of  an  Interagency  Agreement:^  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  (MIE)  filled  the  role  of  monitor  for 
both  the  diasemination  effort  itself  and  for  evaluation  of  the 
program  at  the  new  sitea* 

OIC/A  vas  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  dis- 
semination* That  organization*'  through  a  ccnnpetitive  bidding 
process*  selected  four  local  OlCs  to  attempt  CiP  replication* 
Three  of  the  selected  sites  vere  urban  and  one  was  located  in  a 
small*size  (30*000)  city* 

This  report  describes  the  activities  and  outcomes  of  the 
third  of  a  foiir*task  study  of  the  CiP  as  it  vas  replicated  in  the 
four  new  sites* 

The  purpose  of  Task  C  is  to  identify  causal  linkages  and 
basic  interrelationships  among  various  cofflponen*:s  of  the  Career 
Intern  Program  and  observed  intern  outcomes*  Subtasks  include: 
(a)  refining  hypotheses  ttuA  the  conceptual  framework;  (b)  develop- 
ing data-collection  instruments*  methods*  and  procedures;  and 
(c)  collecting  and  analyzing  data.  These  subtasks  and  their 
outcomes  are  describe.d  below* 


Refining  Hypotheses  and  the  Conceptual  Frame^Tork 

The  Career  Ir^tern  Program  is  conceptualized  as  a  socio- 
cultural  system  coepo/^ed  of  numerous  subsystems*  traits,  and 
components*  The  author  has  identified  three  primary  subsystems 
(and  the  basic  interrelationships  among  them)  'that  are  crucial  to 
program  operation*  Th3se  subsystems  were  abstracted  from  obser- 
vations of  program  operations- and  examination  of  evaluation  mate- 
rials and  written  records  related  to  the  pr  ''totype  program  in 
Philadephia* 
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The  core  subsystem  includes  the  integrated  pattern  of  activi-^ 
ti^s  specifically  designed  to  assist  iu  the  transmission  of 
knowledgei  skillsi  behavioral  patterns*  and  cultural  values.  This 
subsystem  consists  of  five  CIP  components:  instruction*  cotJtisel* 
ingi  Hands-On,  Intern  Formalized  Assessment^  and  program  climate. 

The  support  subsystem  represents  the  infrastructure  of  the 
program.  It  is  designed  to  enable  core  components  of  the  program 
to  operate.  The  CIP  support  system  includes:  program  maintenance 
(a  system  'of  rules  and  regulations) »  personnel  qualif ications^ 
personnel  roles »  curriculumi  recruitment  *  facilities »  f unds » 
materials  and  supplies^  relations  with  the  LEA^  relations  with 
teachers'  a8&ociationS|  relations  with  the  community »  relations 
with  the  local  QIC*  and  the  role  of  OIC/A. 

The  ideological  subsystem  of  the  program  includes  the  shared 
explicit  and  implicit  cultural  knowledge  used  to  justify  the 
social  structure  and  organization  of  the  system*  The  ideoloj^y  or 
philosophy  informs  program  p'^actice  in  the  same  manner  that  theory 
informs  methodology  in  the  social  sciences.  Fundamental  elements 
of  the  CIP  philosophy  include:  caring  about  interns,  providing  a 
supportive  context  for  them,  providing  a  realistic  perspective  for 
interns  to  operate  in,  dealing  with  the  whole  intern,*'  maintain-^ 
ing  high  personal  and  academic  expectations  of  interns,  treating 
interns  as  (yo'^ng)  adults,  and  treating  Interns  as  individuals* 

The  CIP  philosophy  as  mentioned  above  informs  program  prac* 
tice.  It  is  a  product  or  extension  of  the  parent  organization, 
OIC/A,  philosophy/ideology.  OIC/A' s  philosophy /ideology  is  a 
fusion  between  a  humanistic  '^serving  the  whole  person*',  concept  and 
a  work-^ethic  ideology.  This  IdfDlogical  orientation  is  congruent 
with  the  underlying  ideological  orientation  supporting  the  Ameri* 
can  economic  system.  This  mattih  of  ideological  persuasions  serves 
to  help  those  presently  disenfranchised  or  alienated  from  the 
system  **get  their  fair  share"— whether  in  the  OIC  manpower  pro- 
grams or  in  the  CIP. 

The  CIP  serves  both  manifest  and  latent  functions.  Manifest 
functions  include  enabling  students  to  complete  high  school  and 
receive  a  high  school  diploma  (rather  than  a  GED)  ,  ic^proving 
reading  and  math  skills,  and  enhancing  career  planning  and  occu^ 
pational  knowledge.  The  single  most  significant  latent  function 
of  the  program  is  contributing  to  the  social  mobility  ot  various 
lower  socioeconomic  groups  that  are  disproportionately  represented 
in  the  dropout  and  unemployment  statistics*  The  transmission  of 
middle-class  values  is  the  process  by  which  the  program  contrib- 
utes to  their  objective.  Creating  a  quasi^total  institution 
effect — offering  CIP  as  a  basis  for  social  identity — is  the  trans-* 
mission  mechanism. 
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l)>ta*Collcction  Instruments^  Methods^  and  Procedures 

Task  C  has  employed  primarily  ethnographic  data-collection 
Instruments^  methods^  procedures,  and  perspectives*  The  task  also 
relied  heavily  on  Information  gathered  through  nomothetic  methods 
and  f^rapactlves*  Traditional  techniques  such  as  participant^ 
obeervatlon^  non^partlclpant  observation^  use  of  key  Informants, 
trlangulatlon^  structured »  seml^structured^  and  Informal  Inter- 
vlevs»  and  'so  on  were  used  to  elicit  data  £rom  the  emlc  or 
**lnslder's^^  perspective  *  The  study  attempted  to  use  a  non- 
Judgmental^  holistic^  and  contextual  perspective  to  properly 
inform  the  use  of  these  methods*  A  tape  recorder  and  camera 
proved  invaluable  In  collecting  and  documenting  th&  data  elicited 
froa  the  altes  (particularly  given  the  time  constraints  imposed  on 
the  effort)* 


Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Data  were  collected  on  site  during  a  series  of  three»  flve- 
to*ten-da7  visits  to  each  site*  The  visits  were  made  by  two- 
person  teams*  Team  members  (a)  conducted  structured  and  un- 
structured Interviews  with  Interns »  GIF  ~  staff  >  QIC  staff »  and 
relevant  community  leaders;  (b)  observed  CIP  classroom  and  non- 
classroom  activities;  and  (c)  reviewed  documentation  pertaining 
to  the  Philadelphia  proto^/pe  and  the  observations  and  Inferences 
of  other  parties  concerned  with  the  replication  effort* 

Extensive  notes»  tape  recordings^  and  photographic  records 
vete  compiled*  The  observations  of  different  team  members  were 
compared  and  discussed  at  length  after  each  visit*  Lengthy 
telephone  conversations  were  held  with  Interns  and  staff  at 
each  site  to  keep  abreast  of  naw  developments  and  to  clarify 
situations  where  conflicting  evidence  had  been  assembled*  Meet* 
Ings  and  frequent  telephone  conversations  were  also  held  with 
OIC/A  staff  and  others  associated  with  the  Philadelphia  prototype* 

Relevant  literature  was  reviewed  In  depth  In  order  to 
identify  and  assimilate  relevant  sociological  and  anthropological 
concepts* 


The  study  highlights  the  various  levels  of  treatment  and 
outcome  that  characterize  the  Career  Intern  Program  In  order 
to  provide  a  more  fully  understandable  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  thh.  relationships  between  CIP  components  and  Intern  outcomes  * 
The  Interrelationships  themselves  have  been  classified  as  either 
adaptive  or  maladaptive*  and  as  either  intrinsic  or  extrnlslc  to 


Findings 
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program  operations*  All  four  of  these  categories  of  interrela-^ 
tionships  must  be  examined  in  order  to  acquire  a  balanced  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  program  operation  at  each  site* 

A  partial  liat  of  the  most  significant  adaptive  relationships 
intrinsic  to  program  operation  and  maladaptive  relationships  in- 
trinsic to  program  operation  is  provided  below: 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

•  The  relationship  between  interns  and  instructors  is 
considered  a  primary  factor  motivating  Interns  to  maintain 
their  participation  in  the  program* 

•  The  use  of  packets  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  homework* 

•  Dedication  to  the  whole-person  concept  in  intensive 
counsel ins  (including  getting  involved  with  intern's 
personal  life  When  it  affects  his/her  participation  in 
the  program)  contributes  to  better  attendance^  enhancement 
of  coping  strategies  (e*g. >  better  control  of  temper) » 
intern  perception  of  the  program  as  *'a  lot  better"  than 
their  former  schools  and  better  intern  understanding  of 
their  problems  and  the  steps  necessary  to  remedy  them* 

•  Strong  management  capable  of  acting  decisively  and  o£ 
gathering  resources  when  needed  to  maintain  program 
operation^  is  required  to  implement  core  program  com- 
ponents * 

•  Increased  accountability  has  contributed  to  the  **rekindling 
of  staff  apirit"  (where  applicable). 

•  Greater  local  QIC  support  contributed  to  staff  re-direction 
and  planning  (where  applicable) * 

•  Enforcement  of  maintenance  system>  e^g  *  ^  school  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  promptness^  appropriate  apparel^ 
etc*>  contributes  to  interns  internalizing  "world-^of-work" 
norms  and  provides  them  with  desired  attention  (which 
in  turn  "keeps  them  coming")  *  Enforcement  of  the  pro- 
gram's maintenance  component  is  also  directly  responsible 
for  the  absence  of  profanity »  smoking  in  class  or  in  tHe 
hallways^  graffiti^  and  loitering* 

•  The  use  of  contracts  and  various  teaching  devices  contrib- 
utes to  a  greater  understanding  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  intern. 
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•  Httintaining  high  expectations  of  interns^personally 
and  academically~contribute8  to  a  high  attendance  pattern^ 
higher  grades^  and  Increased  ftelf-esteem  for  many  inturns. 

•  Providing  a  supportive  context  for  Interns  contributes 
directly  to  increased  attendance^  higher  grades^  selec- 
tion, of  a  career^  ind  graduation  according  to  many  in- 
terna and  staff  aembers. 

The  fact  that  all  staff  aembi^rs  including  the  Janitor 
understand  the  philosophy  and  function  of  the  program  and 
•erve  as  role  QodeIs>  contributes  to  increased  intern 
motivation  to  attend  regularly  and  pursue  studies. 

•  The  ffaalX  size  of  the  program  produces  a  community^llke 
atmosphere  that  ^'forces'*  many  intertis  to  exercise  common 
courtesy  not  required  at  their  former  high  school. 

•  Providing  auxiliary  services  for  interns  >  e«g*  >  <l&y 
care  facilities*  enables  them  to  attend  on  a  regular 
basis . 

•  £xp<^rience  with  Interns  leads  sta£f  to  recognize  that  many 
of  tbem  (dropouts  and  ^'potential"  dropouts)  were  just 
bored  or  didn't  want  to  get  involved  vlti:  th-  *'wrong 
crowd*'  contrary  to  initial  expectations  (on  the  part 
of  some  ataff  members)  that  they  had  learning  disabill*- 
ties. 

•  Experience  in  the  community  contributes  to  staff  awareness 
of  the  proble^n  that  exists  in  American  democracy  with 
tespect  to  atop*gap  measures*  demonstration  projects 
that  cme  and  go >  the  systematic  ignoring  of  prob lems » 
and  the  preference  of  many  for  the  way  things  are  *iow. 
(This  type  of  awareness  leads  to  increased  dedication 
for  some  and  departure  from  the  program  for  others.) 

a    The  program  has  generated  a  ''loyalty*'  among  old  interns 
such  that  they  defend  it  from  new  interns'  verbal 
assaults. 

•  The  existence  of  the  program  has  prevented  a  number  of 
interns  from  *'Just  hanging  out"  and  "getting  back  into  my 
old  ways**;  it  has  also  enabled  many  intern:^  to  select  a 
career^  graduate^  and  enter  employment^  Job  training^  or 
postsecondary  education. 
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Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Pro&ram  .Operation 

•  Inadequate  administrative  support  served  to  ^'bottleneck" 
necessary  requests  (e.g. >  for  materials)  (vhere  appli- 
cable) . 

•  An  austerity  budget  that  made  no  provisions  for  cost  of 
living t  loyalty  I  or  merit  raises  encouraged  "resume 
passlitg"  among  staff  members  (where  applicable)* 

•  *'tfeak"  management  contributed  to  staff  absences »  which  in 
turn  led  to  intern  absences.  Staff  were  frustrated  (some 
were  job  hunting  on  office  time)  and  maintained  irregular 
attendance  patterns .  Interns  who  came  to  see  specific 
personalities  lost  interest  in  attending  i£  their 
"teacher"  was  not  present,    (where  applicable) 

•  Insufficient  administrative  autonomy  to  hire  and  fire 
staff  contributed  to  staff  indifference  to  administra- 
tive demands  and  factionalism  between  nonsup porters 
and  "loyalists**  (Where  applicable). 

•  Factionalism^  "power  trips >"  and  the  use  of  racial 
issues  were  used  to  obfuscate  real  professional  in- 
adequacies among  staff  members  (where  applicable)* 

•  Staff  frustration  and  tension  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
administrative  autonomy  contributed  to  neglect  in  estab- 
lishing course  schedules  that  reflected  interns'  require- 
ments for  graduation — this  in  turn  contributed  to  high 
rates  of  intern  abseitteeism  (where  applicable). 

•  Past  staff  dissatisfaction  and  factionalism  had  carry-over 
effects  on  staff  and  intern  morale  and  intern  attendance 
patterns  (where  applicable). 

•  Strong  management  procedures  perceived  as  dictatorial 
contributed  to  frictioit  between  the  director  and  some 
staff  members  (where  applicable). 

•  The  lack  of  a  consistently  enforced  maintenance  system » 
e.g.  ^  school  rules  and  regulations^  directly  contrib- 
uted to  intern  "bullcracking  in  class » "  high  absentee- 
ism! periodic  al terca tions>  graffiti  on  the  bathroom 
walls  I  and  smoking  and  loitering  in  the  hallways  (where 
applicable) * 

•  Suddei)  imposition  of  a  dress  code  and  rules  of  attendance 
that  were  perceived  as  arbitrary  after  a  long  period  of 
laxity  led  to  decreased  iittem  attendance  (where  appli- 
cable) . 
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The  atudy  described  in  this  report  is  cooaidered  to  be  o£ 
considerable  significance  not  only  because  o£  the  potential 
social  impact  it  holds  with  respect  to  future  programs  serving 
disa££ectd  and  disen£ranchiated  youth*  It  is  also  signi£icant 
methodologically*  The  application  o£  ethnographic  techniques  to 
educational  evaluation  remaina  a  nev  endeavor.  Many  challenges 
are  posed  in  attempting  to  adapt  traditional  anthropological 
techniques  to  intensive*  short-texm  studies .  Each  succe&s£ul 
application^  thus  constitutea  a  signi£icant  contribution  to  the 
development  and  re£ineaent  o£  this  nev  methodological  £rontier. 
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I*    HISTORY:    THE  REFORMERS,  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT.  THE  CIP 


The  history  of  racial  and  religious  discrimination  dates  back 
to  the  origins  of  American  history*  The  effects  of  this  legacy 
and  many  of  the  practices  linger  In  the  present*  During  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  community  action  groups,  "outraged  at  the 
failure  of,  gradualism,**  reacted  non-violently  to  racial  discrim** 
ination  practices  in  employment  opportunities*  Black  clergymen 
led  boycotts  of  businesses  that  practiced  racial  discrimination* 
Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  first  major  cities  where  community 
action  groups  organized  such  boycotts*  One  of  the  more  famous 
boycotts-^the  Selective  Patronage  Frogram»proved  successful  1b 
reversing  local  discriminatory  practices*  This  effort  set  sn 
example  for  the  local  business  community  and  significantly  con- 
tributed to  removal  of  such  local  practices* 

The  Reverend  Dr*  Leon  Sullivan,  pastor  of  Zion  Baptist  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  community  action 
group — composed  of  over  400  black  clergy*  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  boycotts  were 
only  the  beginning;  a  second  step  was  needed  immediately* 

Once  black  workers  were  allowed  to  seek 
employment  opportunities ,  however ,  most 
were  placed  in  unskilled  jobs  because  of 
their  lack  of  training  and  education*  Thus, 
providing  education  and  training  for  blacks 
and  other  minorities  became  the  motivation 
for  establishing  the  first  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  (OIC)  in  an  old 
jailhouse  in  Philadelphia  (Gibboney  Asso- 
ciates, 1977,  p*  6) * 

Today,  a  network  of  over  100  OIC  job-training  centers  extends 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast*  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
reported  that  **labor  experts  praise  the  OIC  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  efficient  manpower  programs  going**  (Bray,  1974)  * 
The  initial  focus,  however,  was  almost  exclusively  on  preparing 
and  training  Individuals  for  blue  collar  good  jobs*  Later,  it  was 
again  Sullivan  who  stood  in  the  vanguard,  concerned  with  improving 
the  occupational  outlook  of   adults   through  improved  education* 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  America  (oIC/a) 
was  aware  of  its  long  list  of  assets,  e*g * ,  experience  training 
low-income  adults,  community-based  support,  links  to  business  and 
industry,  and  socio-religious  commitment  to  the  needs  of  inneir- 
city  youth;  however,  financial  support  was  needed  as  was  a  design 
for  a  program  appropriate  to  assist  inner-city  high  school 
dropouts  and  students  at  high  risk  of  dropping  out*    Dr*  Sidney 
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Harland,  then  V*S*  Commissioner  of  Education>  stepped  in  to  supply 
these  missing  links  for  OtC/A*  He  was  in  s  position  to  offer 
support  sad  was  interested  in  career  education*  Career  education 
offered  OtC/A  s  specific  program  design  appropriate  to  the  popu^ 
Istion  in  need  of  service* 

CaXteer  education  is  a  systematic  way  to 
Sjcquaint  students  with  the  world  of  work  in 
the  elementary  und  Junior  high  yeara  to 
prepare  them  in  high  school  and  college  to 
enter  and  advance  in  a  career  field  carefully 
chosen   from   among   nany   (Marland,    1972) * 

Sr*  Marland,  representing  the  Office  of  Education  (0£),  met 
vlth  the  Reverend  Dr*  Sullivan  in  1970  at  the  Seventh  Annual  OIC/A 
Convocation  and  offered  his  commitment  to  this  new  venture*  The 
Office  of  Education  officially  avarded  OtC/A  a  grant  two  years 
later  to  operate  the  Urban  Career  Education  Center  composed  of  the 
Career  Intern  Program  (CIf)«  the  Comimmity  Career  Program  (Ccp), 
and  the  Career  Orientation  Progrca  (COP)  *  (Technically  OIC/A 
subcontracted  to  Philadelphia  to  operate  the  program*) 

In  1973,  OE  and  the  newly  formed  National  Institute  of 
Education  (HIE)  agreed  to  support  specific  elements  of  the  Urban 
Career  Education  Center:  OE  supported  the  CCP  and  the  COP>  while 
HIE  assumed  responsibility  for  the  CIP  (February,  1973)*  HIE  made 
awarda  to  OIC/A  in  December,  1973,  and  June,  1975,  to  complete  the 
development  of  the  CIP  and  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram* The  Gibboney  Associates  IPinal  Report  summarizes  the  evalua-^ 
tion  of  the  last  IS  months  of  development  when,  *'the  chsllenges> 
the  disappointments,  and  the  painfully  achieved  progress  of  the 
early  months,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  had  their  greatest  payoff" 
(p*  B). 

Evaluation  of  the  CIP  in  Philadelphia  found  it  had  signifi- 
cant positive  impacts  on  young  peoples'  academic  achievment  and 
post-*secondsry  experience*  Consequently,  four  additional  CIPs 
have  been  implemented  to  see  if  the  CIP  is  *'repli cable**  in  nev 
sites  at  reasonable  cost  within  a  pre-specif ied  period  of  time, 
and  whether  the  same  success  achieved  in  Philadelphia  can  be 
realised  in  the  new  sites* 

The  CIPs  sre  being  implemented  as  part  of  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  the  Department  of  Labor's  (DOL)  authority 
through  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Project  Act  of  1977 
(y£DPA>  P*L*  95-93)*  The  national  Institute  of  Education  is 
managing  the  demonstration  under  an  interagency  agreement  with 
DDL*  Since  December  1977  four  local  affiliates  of  OIC/A  have  been 
implementing  the  CIP*  RMC  Research  Corporation  (RMC)  was  retained 
by  HIE  to  study  and  evaluate  the  sites'  dissemination,  implementa- 
tion, and  operation^ 
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II*    METHODOLOGY:    ETHNOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION 


The  atudy  of  the  Career  Intern  Program  compriaes  four 
major  taaks.  Thi&  report  deal&  with  Taak  C  which  has  the  analy-* 
8i&  of  functional  relationships  among  program  components  of 
intern  outcomes  as  its  objective*  The  methodology  used  in 
accomplishing  this  task  was  primarily  ethnographic*  The  atudy 
has  posed  many  methodological  challenges*  however,  since  time 
and   other   constraints   have  necessitated   innovative  approaches* 

Thie  study  representa  one  of  the  earliest  aubstantive 
attempts  to  apply  ethnographic  techniques  and  anthropological 
insighta  to  a  large-^acale  project  within  a  time  frame  established 
to  accommodate  a  more  traditional  educational  evaluation* 
Ideally,  totch  more  time  and  additional  ethnographers  would 
have  been  vailable  for  a  atudy  of  thia  type*  While  it  muat 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many  drawbacks  in  reducing  time 
normally  required  to  conduct  extensive  fieldwork,  this  study 
auggeets  what  can  be  done  ethnographical ly  within  an  extremely 
limited  period  of  time  imposed  by  the  contract*  The  data  used 
in  this  report  were  drawn  largely  from  OIC  documents  and  com-* 
munications,  evaluation  research  conducted  for  the  Task  A  study 
of  implement  at  ion  >  site  visits*  and  NIE  monthly  reports.  Data 
were  collected  for  Task  C  during  the  Task  A  site  visits  that 
were  conducted  by  two  evaluators  or  one  evaluator  and  one  eth- 
nographer* Each  site  was  observed  at  three  different  points 
in  its  development* 

The  evaluator  stayed  at  the  site  for  five  days  and  the 
ethnographer  remained  for  ten  days  during  each  site  visit  (to 
gather  additional  data*  to  interact  with  informants  casually 
over  the  weekend*  and  to  observe  alterations  in  the  behavior 
of  participants  after  the  impact  of  the  evaluation  site  visit 
diminished*  The  KMC  site  visits  in  the  context  of  CIF  operations 
were  as  follows. 

(I)  Site  A  took  in  its  first  cohort  on  March  20»  1978» 
just  twelve  weeks  after  its  director  was  hired . 
The.  site  took  in  the  second  cohort  18  weeks  later  (July 
24)*  The  first  official  data-collection  visit  was 
conducted  on  August  7-15.  The  third  cohort  of  interns 
entered  the  program  in  February*  1979.  The  second  site 
visit  closely  followed  that  intake  (February  26-March 
2).     The  third  site  visit  was  conducted  shortly  after 


^he  proposal  plan  and  budget  had  been  written  and  provi- 
sionally accepted  before  the  ethnographer  was  hired. 
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thft  second  following  a  Mjor  change  In  the  CIP 
leadership  (April  23*May  2)* 

(2)  Site  B  was  organized  15  weeks  before  it  took  in  its 
first  cohort  on  April  t7»  1978*  The  aite  took  in  the 
second  cohort  26  weeks  lat«r  (October  16)*  The  first 
site  visit  VBB  conducted  from  October  23  to  November  2* 
The  third  cohort  of  interns  entered  the  program  February 
1*  The  second  site  visit  closely  followed  this  intake 
(February  12*16)*  Another  (brief)  visit  was  made  by  the 
author  (March  8)  to  show  interns  the  pictures  he  had 
taken  during  the  previous  visits  to  observe  changes^  and 
to  speak  informally  with  the  director*  The  final  site 
visit  vas  Conducted  shortly  after  the  second  (April 
23-27)* 

(3)  Site  C  operated  for  eight  weeks  before  taking  in  its 
first  cohort  on  February  23»  1978*  The  site  took  in  its 
second  Cohort  33  weeks  later  (October  11)*  The  first 
site  visit  was  conducted  from  October  30  to  November  3* 
The  third  cohort  of  interns  entered  the  program  on 
February  5^  1979*  The  second  site  visit  closely 
followed  that  intake  (February  26-Harch  7)*  This  site 
visit'  followed  a  major  alteration  in  CIP  leadership* 
The  third  site  visit  was  conducted  shortly  after  the 
second  (Hay  7-11)* 

(4)  Site  D  had  22  weeks  before  taking  in  its  first  cohort 
on  June  5>  1978*  The  site  took  in  its  second  cohort  19 
weeks  later  (October  16)*  The  first  site  visit  was 
conducted  from  Novetober  12  to  23*  The  third  cohort  of 
interns  entered  the  program  February  5*  The  second  site 
visit  closely  followed  the  intake  (February  8-17)* 
This  site  visit  followed  a  major  change  in  CIP  leader^ 
ship*  The  third  site  visit  was  conducted  shortly  after 
the  second  (May  7-14)* 

Site  visits  were  not  made  during  the  early  months  of  the 
first  cohort^due  to  start-up  problems  for  the  sites*  difficulties 
recruiting  interns  (for  treatment  and  control  groups) >  and 
the  fact  that  the  evaluation  staff  was  not  fully  assembled 
until  May*  In  retrospect*  site  visits  during  these  difficult 
periods  would  have  been  extremely  useful*  The  first  site  visits 
were  conducted  shor tly  after  intake  of  the  second  cohort  to 
observe  the  program  participants  during  orientation  and  the 
beginning  of  the  term*  The  second  site  visit  was  also  conducted 
almost  immediately  after  the  initiation  of  a  cohort**in  this 
case  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  intensive  recruitment  that 
had  been  required  to  meet  enrollment  quotas  and  to  observe 
the  major  leadership  changes  in  two  of  the  programs*  Contractual 
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deadlines  required  that  the  third  fiite  visit  be  conducted  veiy 
shortly  after  the  second* 

The  following  ethnographic  techniques  were  used  during 
site  visits!  participant  and  non-participant  observaton»  key 
informant  interviewing »  informal  and  structured  lnteiviews» 
collection  of  case  study  materials*  triangulating  information* 
and  unobtrusive  measures*  Questionnaires  were  also  disseminated; 
however  they  were  formally  part  of  the  Task  A  implementation 
analysis  and  were  not  generated  from  the  field  situation* 
The  author  wrote  up  his  field  notes  each  day  and  requested 
other  site  visitors  to  fill  out  a  Daily  On^Site  Field  Report 
form*  Classroom  obseivation  notes  were  also  used  *  A  tape 
recorder  and  camera  were  used  to  record  data*  Slides  of  the 
participants  and  the  environment  were  later  used  as  projec- 
tive techniques* 

The  anthropological  posture  responsible  for  the  adoption 
of  these  techniques  can  be  summarized  as  a  holistic*  nonr judg- 
mental* contextualized  orientation*  In  addition*  the  phil- 
osophical base  of  phenomenology  (Deutcher*  1975;  '  Weber*  1975)  * 
rather  than  logical  positivism  [which  is  more  characteristic 
of  traditional  inquiry  in  educational  evaluation  (Cuba*  1978)) 
underlies  the  ethnographic  method  *  The  aim  is  to  gather  data 
from  the  emic  or  ''insider's**  perspective  to  understand  **how 
the  system  works**'  relying  on  verbatim  quotations  obtained 
in  informal  interviews  or  elicited  from  expressive  autobio- 
graphical interviews  (Spindler  &  Spindler*  1979)*  The  role  was 
iDore  like  that  of  a  student  interested  in  learning  about  how  the 
pieces  of  a  puzzle  fit  together  than  a  traditional  evaluator 
who  enters  the  picture  with  explicit  a  priori  assumptions  about 
what  the  system  is  and  how  it  works* 

The  same  questions  were  asked  of  informants  more  than 
once  in  different  forms  to  check  for  cons is  tency  over  time 
and  to  provide  the  informant  with  opportunities  to  reply  to 
the  question  from  different  angles*  The  environment  was  also 
taken  into  consideration*  Vhen  informants  provided  cues  sug- 
gesting that  they  wanted  to  speak  but  couldn't  speak  openly* 
the  discussion  was  moved  to  a  local  coffee  shop  *  a  basement 
room*  or  a  bar*  Informal  interviews  with  staff  members  were 
conducted  outside  the  school  builJing  as  often  as  possible 
because  conversations  were  noticably  affected  by  the  role  play- 
ing *  Vhen  interviewed  in  their  offices*  staff  members  tended 
to  play  out  whatever  roles  they  held  thus  inhibiting  the  flow* 
of  useful  communication* 

The  theoretical  orientation  used  to  formulate  the  specific 
methodology  and  the  analysis  included:  structural  f unctionalism 
(Radcliffe  i  Brown*  1965);  network  theory  (Bott*  1971);  symbolic 
interactionism  (Blumer*  1962;  Ogden  and  Richards*  1945);  symbolism 
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<VaQ  Gennep*  1960;  Schwartz  ft  Merton»  1968;  Whitehead*  1928; 
Turner >  1964 >  1969) >  and  organizational  theory  (Allieon*  1971; 
Ea$ton»  1965;  Riret.  1970;  March  1965»  1976). 

Structural  f unctionaliam  guided  the  data*collection  process 
and  analysis  of  the  data  to  deteraine  the  daaonatratiott  structure 
and  the  program  structure  and  function**as  veil  as  the  interrela* 
tionships  among  their  parts.  Metvork  theory  guided  the  interviews 
regarding  intern  interrelationships  at  hone>  In  the  cootaunity*  and 
in  the  program.  Symbolic  interaction  theory  vas  used  to  instruct 
observation  of  program  participanta>  and  demonstration  officials 
and  official  partiea  at  conferences*  Finally »  organizational 
theory  informed  the  data  collection  and  analyais  of  the  larger 
Sociopolitical  perspectives  of  the  demonstration  project* 


The  Role 

%• 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  faced  in  gathering 
data  is  that  of  being  viewed  as  an  evaluator  (Everhart»  1975). 
The  stereotypic  concept  of  an  evaluato  *  as  someone  looking 
for  problems  or  deficiencies  effectively  blocks  many  communi* 
cation  channels.  Since  the  ethnographer  is  interested  in  finding 
out  bow  the  system  vorks  from  the  inside  perspective*  such 
barriers  to  communication  must  be  broken  dotm.  The  extent 
to  vhlch  this  type  of  problem  exists  was  illustrated  dramatically 
vhen  personnel  at  one  site  vouldn't  even  talk  to  the  site  visi* 
tors  because  they  vere  perceived  as  spies  for  a  short  time.* 


Participant  Observation 

Ethnographers  attempt  to  imnerse  th^selves  in  an  envir<- 
onment  to  understand  the  situation  or  the  $ysten**allowlng  lm<- 
pressions  and  patterns  to  emerge  frosL  participation  wlth>  and 
observation  of  participants.  Ethnographic  field  vork  is  guided  by 
grounded  theory  (see  Gla$9er»  1967)*  This  involves  developing 
testing  hypotheses  and  theories  by  interacting  directly  vith  the 
empirical  reality  observed*  Field  work  of  this  type*  according  to 
Malinovski  (I96I)»  can  only  be  done  through  long  months  of  resi* 
dence  at  the  local  scene.  Of  necessity*  the  field  vork  conducted 
for  this  study  vas  done  on  e  very  different  schedule.  It  vas 
admittedly  too  brief  >  but  the  amount  and  iiuality  of  data  that  vere 
collected  suggest  that  Halinowski's  position  may  be  overstated  for 
studies  o£  American  subcultures  (if  site  visits  are  spread 
out  over  a  period  of  time). 


*See  Colfer  (1976)  and  Clinton  (1976)   regarding  similar 
experiences  in  the  Experimental  Schools  Program  Study. 
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As  Pelto  (1970)  writes: 


Every  individual  is  a  participant  observer-*if 
not  o£  other  culturesi  then  at  least  of  his 
own*  But  the  typical  nonanthropo logical 
resident  in  a  foreign  community  returns  to  his 
native  haunts  %dth  a  very  unsystematic  and 
incomplete  picture  o£  the  scene  he  has 
observed*  Field  work  requires  much  more  than 
simply  ^'being  there"  and  passively  vatching 
What  people  are  about*  0£ten  the  fieldworkeri 
in  observing  a  particular  pattern  of  behavior 
or  an  events  needs  to  find  out  a  great  deal 
more  about  that  event  than  he  Is  able  to 
observe  firsthand*  His  personal  theoretical 
frame  of  reference  suggests  to  him  sets  of 
questicss  to  ask;  relationships  of  this  event 
to  other  types  o£  data  aust  be  explored »  and  a 
host  of  other  materials  must  be  considered  in 
order  to  make  individual  observations  useful* 
In  cases  vhere  the  fieldworker  feels  that 
a  significant  block  of  in£ormation  is  avail- 
able to  him  simply  through  his  observation  o£ 
a  particular  type  of  event »  he  may  nonetheless 
need  to  devise  ways  of  ensuring  the  repreaen- 
tativeness  and  objectivity  of  his  observations 
in  a  series  of  repetitions  of  the  given  event* 
By  structuring  observations  and  systematically 
exploring  relationships  among  dif £erent 
eVents"through  interviewing »  watching »  and 
perhaps  administering  "tests^'~participant 
observation  can  be  converted  to  scientific 
use*  (p*  92) 

Over  time I  repeated  patterns  o£  behavior  emerge  and  are 
identifiable!  even  if  observation  is  non-continuous* 

Participant  observation  was  conducted  at  the  sites  as  de-* 
scribed  earlier*  Speci£ic  activities  included  in£onDally  inters 
acting  with  interns  and  sta£f  at  their  homes;  meeting  and  speaking 
with  interns'  parents;  ^'hanging  out"  in  the  hallways  or  the  side 
o£  the  building  with  interns  and  sta££;  going  out  vlth  intern 
friends  to  their  "hang  outs"  in  the  street »  attending  PentacostaX 
church  services  with  interns;  being  invited  to  wrestling  matches; 
dancing  at  a  CIP  disco;  participating  in  a  spelling  bee  in  class; 
doing  assignments;  and  teaching  a  class^  at  one  of  the  programs* 


*The   author   is   a  certified  secondary   school   teacher  with 
experience  In  individualized  instruction* 
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Nonpar tic ipant  observation  vas  characterized  by  aimply 
observing  interns  and  staff  interacting  in  the  classroumB,  hall- 
vays^  the  cafeteria*  and  outside  the  building. 


Kev  InforiDant  Intervieving 

^'Working  iTlch  informantB  is  the  hallmerk  of  ethnographic 
field  worlc^*'  according  to  Spradley  and  McCurdy  (1972)*  The 
difference  'between  a  respondent  and  an  informant  is  that  a  re- 
apondent  will  respond  to  specific  question  (usually  honestly) 
irtieT^eas  an  ^informant  an£wer*£  specific  question  and  then  supplies 
additional*  unsolicited  Information  (both  related  and  unrelated  to 
the  question) «  giving  the  researcher  a  broader  view  of  the  situ- 
ation* Spradley  and  McCurdy  (1972)  explain  the  process  and 
difficulties  in  selecting  informants: 

the  ethnographic  field  worker  must  locate 
helpful  people V  win  their  cooperation,  and 
establish  a  close^  personal  relationslp  with 
them*  This  task  is  not  simple^  because  it 
involves  a  basic  conflict*  On  the  one  hand* 
the  ethnographer  establishes  a  relationship 
of  trust  with  his  informants*  It  is  desii^ 
able  that  this  be  productive  and  beneficial 
to  both  parties*  Often  it  is  marked  by 
friendship*  On  the  other  hand*  the  ethnog- 
rapher seeks  to  know  things  that  informants 
may  be  reluctant  to  reveal*  Indeed*  they  stay 
perceive  that  the  researcher  is  asking  them  to 
tell  secrets  about  other  people  to  whom 
they  are  loyal*  At  the  very  least*  they  will 
be  asked  to  talk  about  what  they  know  in  a 
manner  that  is  new  to  them*  Some  of  the 
ethnographer's  questions  may  be  embarrassing; 
others  are  outright  stupid* 

This  basic  conflict  is  exacerbated  one  is  perceived  in  an 

evaluator' s  role  as  discussed  earlier  *  Generally*  working  alone 
rather  than  in  teams  creates  a  less  threatening  atmosphere  more 
conducive  to  gathering  data*  Some  informants  are  better  than 
others*  sotoe  individuals  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
their  current  social  situation  and  know  their  culture  or  socio-* 
cultural  system  well*  e.g**  the  school*  Another  important  char* 
acteristlc  of  a  good  informant  is  his/her  willingness  and  ability 
to  talk  or  communicate*  Many  interns  share  selections  of  their 
poetry*  assignments*  or  segments  of  their  diary  as  a  way  of 
communicating  (in  a  nonanalytic  manner). 

In  this  study*  the  author  made  use  of  a  minimum  of  three  to 
five  key  informants  per  site  in  order  to  increase  the  reliability 
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of  the  obtained  data*  Four  procedural  stages  vere  employed  to 
maximize  the  utility  of  the  data  collected  from  them*  Developing 
a  good  rapport  was  the  first  step*  It  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  decrease  fabrications*  Asking  what  the  informers  believe  and 
what  they  think  others  in  their  group  believe  rather  than  only 
asking  about  their  personal  opinions  was  a  second  step*  Asking 
the  same  question  during  auccessive  interviews  to  check  for 
consistency  was  a  third  step^  and  triangulation^  Which  is  dis- 
cussed later^  was  a  fourth  step  taken  in  this  study  to  increase 
the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  infonoation*  Key  infonoai^ts 
who  cooperated  in  the  study  included  directors »  counselors » 
instructors  (e*g*»  staff  members) »  intern  leaders »  popular  in- 
terns ^  secretaries*  janitors*  and  community  membeicj  (e*g*  ^  clergy 
and  merchants)* 


Informal  and  Structured  Interviews 

Informal  interviews*  Many  of  the  data  were  collected  during 
informal  interviews  with  interns  and  staff  members^  at  lunch*  or 
after  school*  The  purpose  of  using  informal  interviews  wss  to 
collect  data  in  normal*  ^'natural"  aettings*  Information  collected 
in  the  natural  setting  is  more  likely  to  reflect  real  conditions 
and  constraints  operating  on  the  individual*  'This  approach  avoids 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  role  playiag  as  discussed 
earlier*  In  addition^  this  approach  mitigates  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  laboratory  setting  where  artificial 
stimuli  (stimuli  isolated  from  the  context  in  Which  an  individual 
would  actually  be  operating)  produces  an  artificial  response  (a 
response  that  reflects  the  artificialness  of  the  laboratory)* 
Informal  interviews  were  conducted  at  staff  members'  houses  *  an 
American  Indian  graveyard »  a  bar»  in  the  author's  car»  a  coffee 
shop^  hotel  roomsy  ''fronts^**  classes  after  school^  staff  offices* 
in  the  streets*  and  in  Interns'  homes^  among  other  places* 

The  telephone  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  for  gather- 
ing data  infon^ally  although  it  is  not  discussed  in  the  ^'contract 
ethnography*'  literature*  A  network  of  communication  can  be 
established  on  an  ongoing  basis*  This  is  a  particularly  important 
device  When  extensive  daily  on  site  participation  and  observa- 
tion is  not  fessible  or  simply  prohibitively , expensive*  The  phone 
has  been  used  in  this  study  extensively  to  maintain  contacts  with 
interns*  directors*  staff  personnel  (including  secretaries) »  the 
disseminator*  and  other  parties*  Many  two  and  three  hour  calls 
were  made  to  obtain  current  information  about  changes  in  the 
sitesy  to  discuss  situational  problems  (personal  and  professional 
as  well  as  prog ram- related)  and  to  discuss  polit  ical  events 
related  to  the  research* 

Structured  interviews*  Structured  interviews  were  conducted 
with  each  staff  member*  The  author  also  conducted  structured 
interviews  with  approximately  ZS  interns  per  site* 
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Each  staff  nember  was  asked  the  following  aet  of  questions: 


(1)  Row  did  you  hear  about  the  job  (thia  position)! 

(2)  B£d  you  heard  about  OIC  before  thia? 

(3)  Where  do  you  livet     Where  arc  you  from  originally? 

(4)  Vhajt  were  you  doing  before  you  got  thia  position? 

(5)  Wiere  did  you  go  to  achool?    What  degrees  do  you  have? 

(6)  Have  you  had  any  experience  working  with  this  popu' 
iation? 

(7)  WHat  do  you  do  in  your  role? 

(8)  What  do  you  think  about  the  liitea  of  conununication  among 
staff  and  between  ataf£  and  interna? 

(9)  Arc  there  any  probleiaa  you  encounter  in  the  program? 
ClO)    What  type  of  thing  would  you  like  to  be  doing  several 

ycara  from  now? 

Koat  of  vhat  was  learned  from  theae  atructured  interview 
pchcdulca  is  dcacribed  in  the  Task  A  report  (Treadway^  Foat» 
fettcrman^  Stromqvist,  &  Tallmadge^  1979)*  However^  an  interest' 
Ing  finding  that  vas  not  reported  Is  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  professional  ataf f  members  had  been  unemployed  for  long 
periods  of  time  prior  to  their  GIF  jobs.  This  auggesta  that  the 
program  has  a  secondary  (latent)  function  of  providing  qualified 
personnel  with  employment* 

Interns  were  alao  asked  to  participate  in  a  stuctured  inter- 
view*   Ini:erns  were  aaked  the  following  set  of  questions* 

(1)  What  do  you  think  of  CIP? 

(2)  What  do  you  like  about  the  program? 

(3)  What  do  you  dislike  about  the  prograin? 
<4)  What  do  you  think  of  the  ataff? 

(5)  What  do  you  think  of  the  other  interns? 

(6)  Where  did  you  go  to  school  before? 

(7)  What  did  you  think  about  it?    Why  did  you  leave? 
(B)  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  program? 

(9)    (if  dropout)     What  were  you  doing  before  you  came 
here? 

(10)  Bow  many  people  are  in  your  family? 

(11)  How  do  you  get  along  with  your  family? 

(12)  What  do  your  parents  thitik  about  the  program? 

These  questions  are  primarily  open*ended  to  encourage  respondents 
to  anawer  in  aa  full  a  manner  as  posaible*  Responses  have  been 
used  to  draw  inferences  about  Specific  sites  and  across  aites* 

Case  studies  and/or  ext>ressive*autobiographic  interviews^ 

Key* informant  interviewing  frequently  becomes 
ao    important   in   anthropological   field  work 
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the  anthropologist  has  especially  good  rapport* 
The  anthropologist  is  attracted  to  collecting 
extensive  materials  from  persons  who  are 
unuaually  eloquent  and  sensitive  in  their 
presentation  o£  personal  and  cultural  data  * 
Thus»  In  «ost  case8>  life  histories  represent 
the  exceptional  rather  th  ^n  the  representative 
or  average  persons  In  th^  cooununity*  In  spite 
of*  this  £act>  the  richness  and  personalized 
nature  of  life  histories  afford  a  vividness 
and  integration  of  cultural  information 
that  are  of  great  value  for  understanding 
particular  life  ways*    (Pelto  1970>  p*  98-99) 

Case  studies  of  individual  intern's  background  and  progress 
through  the  program  continue  to  be  compiled  to  document  the  types 
of  interns  in  the  program  and  their  development  while  in  the 
program*  Expressive  autobiographic  interviews  have  been  used 
thus  far  to  develop  the  case  studies*  The  expressive  autobio- 
graphic interview  according  to  Louise  Spindler  ist 

a  cross  between  a  structured  interview  and  a 
chronological  autobiography  *  The  respondent 
is  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  or  her  life 
but  intervention  by  the  anthropologist 
at  critical  points  *  *  ^relevant  to  (specific 
topical  points  of  interest) **  *turns  the 
autobiography  to  relevant  considerations  and 
permits  an  economy  of  time  that  is  not 
possible  vith  the  full  autobiography*  (Spind- 
ler 4  Spindler,  X970>  p*  293) 

Two  interns  per  cohort  per  site  have  been  tracked  (with 
two  alternates  per  cohort  per  site  in  case  of  unforeseen  prob* 
lemj) *  The  data  collected  about  these  individuals  have  been 
integrated  into  the  study  rather  than  portraying  their  lives  and 
progress  in  the  more  common  narrative  format*  The  type  of  infor- 
mation gathered  regarding  the  case  studies  has  been  outlined  and 
is  presented  below* 


Outline  of  CIP  Case  Study 

I*    Quotations  -  Verbatim 

Quotations  from  participants  are  more  useful  than  Judgments 
(without  direct  evidence  from  participants) 
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11*    Topic  Areat  Necessary  {or  CIP  Case  Studies 

A*    Maine»  age»  cohort »  dropout  or  potential  dropout 

B*    Eavirotuaent :    city»  school^  home 

C*    Bistory /biography 
1^*  Home 
2. 

Ibmer  school  experience*  ^*)t*f  school  hopping* 
counselors*  teachers*  peers*  drugs*  history  of 
failure*  etc*^  crime*  few  credits-^blame  self  or 
others 

3*    Experience  as  dropout  or  potentisl  dropout 
A*    How  student  became  aware  of  CIP 
5*    Why  came  to  CIP/tests*  etc* 

6*    Vhst  intern  wants  to  be  (what  did  they  want  to  be  a 

year  ago?) — ask  new  interns'  csreer  aspirstions  so  we 

csn  ask  them  later  in  yesr 
7*    Present  sctivitiea:    work*  looking  for  a  Job*  volun* 

teer  work*  basketball*  etc* 
*   8*    Role  in  schools  past  and  present^popular*  marginal* 

parish*  etc*  (from  their  peer  perspective  and  from 

school  role  perspective) 

D*    Attitude  towards  CIP 

1*    Atmosphere — supportive/oppressive**rules*  atten- 
dance 

2*    Teachers*  counselors*  staff*  director  (attitude  and 
relationship  with*  how  often  do  they  see  them) 

3*    Individualized  nature*  classes*  CCS*  etc* 

4*    Intern  percepton  of  communication  in  Cll^between 
interns*  interns  ->  Staff*  between  staff 

5*    Who  does  Intern  attribute  success  of  program  to? 

E*    Involvement  in  CIP 

I*    Attendance  (and  attitude  towards) 

2*    Class  p3rformance**-'appointments/assig,:iAents/test 

taking/seriousness 
3*  Dope 
A*  Gym 
5*  Disco 

6*    Student  council 

7*    Hands-on  experience 

F*    World  View 

1*    Attitude  towards  getting  ahead*  e*g**  education  as  a 
vehicle  (diploma)*  barriers—race*  traditional 
education*  teachers*  etc* 

2*    Attitudes  towards  former  peers*  gangs*  former  teach- 
ers* CIP  teachers*  old  school 

3*    Attitude  towards  parents*  guardians*  etc* 
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TrianRulation 


Trlangulation  is  a  basic  tool  used  in  the  ethnography  ap* 
proach— testing  one  source  of  information  against  another  from 
various  perspectives  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  interpretation  of 
reality.  Vebb»  Campbell^  Svartz  and  Sechrest  (1966)  point  out 
that 

The  notion  of  a  single  "critical  experiment^' 
is  erroneous.  There  must  be  a  series  of 
linked  critical  experiments »  each  testing  a 
different  outcropping  of  the  hypotheses.  It 
is  through  triatigulation  of  data  procured  frcnn 
different  measurement  classes  that  the  in** 
vestigator  can  most  effectively  strip  o£ 
plausibility  rival  explanations  for  his 
comparison,    (p.  174) 

Ifypotheses  regarding  the  interrelationship  among  program  com- 
ponents and  ^'treatments"  and  "outcomes^'  on  various  levels  vere 
tested  usiog  various  sources^  e.g.*  staff  perceptions*  as  checked 
by  intern  perceptions^  as  checked  hy  program  monitor  observations » 
as  checked  by  the  authors  participation  and  observation.  Addi- 
tional sources  were  also  used  to  triangulate  the  data»  e.g*» 
written  documents*  attendance  patterns »  ^'hidden  agendas"  described 
in  confidence*  and  so  on* 

Unobtrusive  Measures 

The  ethnographer  tries  to  remain  unobtrusive  throughout  the 
research.  This  does  not  mean  he  or  she  does  not  take  part  in  the 
groups'  activities;  on  the  contrary*  participation  is  considered 
fundamental  to  understanding  the  experience*  the  situation*  or  the 
system.  The  ethnographer  tries  not  to  alter  the  existing  situation 
markedly  by  his  or  her  presence*  The  observation  of  a  school 
basketball  game  or  a  dance »  for  example*  represents  an  unobtrusive 
measure  of  staff /intern  and  intern/intern  interaction* 

Two  unobtrusive  measures  extensively  used  in  this  study  are 
described  by  Webb  et  al.  (1966)  and  by  Pelto  (1970):  physical 
traces**erosion  and  accretion-^'and  archives  and  other  written 
records* 

Physical  traces*  Unobtrusive  measures »  both  obvious  and 
subtle^  can  be  used  to  draw  social  inferences  from  physical 
evidence*  The  different  states  of  disrepair  of  buildings »  for 
example »  provided  preliminary  indices  of  relative  affluence  or 
poverty  *  Intern  and  staff  apparel  represented  proj  ections  of 
their  personality*    Wearing  a  nose  ring  or  wearing  one's  hair  in 
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corn  row8»  for  example^  vas  an  expression  of  ethnicity*  Wearing 
•  Borsolini  indicated  possible  gang  affiliation  or  identification. 
Kabbit  fur  coats  and  layers  of  Jewelry  suggested  possible  Identi* 
fication  vith  pimps  or  prostit ition*  Each  of  these  measures 
served  as  cues  to  probe  further*  The  director  at  one  site»  for 
example^  confided  that  the  voman  (vho  vore  apparel  corresponding 
vith  the  apparel  of  street  walkers  of  her  age)  vas  in  fact  still 
Involved  periodically  in  that  lucrative  profession*  The  change  in 
specific  interns'  wardrobes  between  their  Initiation  into  the 
program  and  several  months  later  was  used  as  an  Index  of  personal* 
Ity   changes»or  at    least   changes   in  self*presentation  skills* 

The  amount  of  graffiti  on  bathroom  walls  served  as  an  Index 
of  intern  care  or  respect  for  "their^*  building*  The  reactions  of 
staff  and  interns  when  graffiti  vas  found  provided  further  indi* 
cations  of  attitudes  toward  and  iwolv^Dent  in  the  CIF*  Interns 
at  two  sites  cooimented  that  "this  was  not  right***to  do  this  to 
our  building***!  like  coming  to  a  clean  placet  this  is  not  no  dump 
and  we  won't  let  it»  either*^* 

Wearing  sneakers  at  one  site  is  evidence  of  rebellion  or  in 
some  cases  (where  their  shoes  are  downstairs  In  their  lockers)  it 
evidences  a  call  for  attention*  These  unobtrusive  measures 
generally  serve  as  cues  requiring  further  corroboration  and 
documentation*    Stilly  they  are  informative  by  themselves* 

Archives  and  other  writi  n  records*  Extensive  written 
records  have  been  available  to  the  researchers  in  this  study 
(particularly  for  use  in  this  task)*  OIC/A  has  supplied  exten*' 
sive  notes  and  documents  ranging  from  training  materials  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  CIF  to  sample  learning  packets  used  at  the 
sites»  to  critiques  of  drafts  of  evaluation  reports  and  much  more* 
The  evaluation  of  the  prototype  site  provided  much  useful  infoma^ 
tlon  regarding  the  intended  nature  of  the  sites  (Gibboney  Asso- 
ciates^  1977)*  The  evaluation  r^orts  themselves  represent  one  o£ 
the  most  significant  data  sources  in  this  task*  In  addition^  NIE 
monthly  progress  reports  have  proved  invaluable  for  obtaining  an 
understanding  of  the  monitor's  perspective  o£  the  project  develops 
ment*  The  actual  learning  packets^  textbooks^  supplementary 
reading  materials^  and  assignments  used  In  the  sites  contributed 
to  an  understanding  o£  the  system  and  have  been  used  to  document 
the  practice  of  individualised  instruction  and  many  other  program 
patterns  and  practices*  Interns'  books  vith  worn  pages^  under^ 
liningi  and  several  book  markers  serve  to  indicate  that  the  intern 
is  using  and  studying  the  textbook^  his  or  her  grades  on  tests  o£ 
that  information  are  also  used  as'further  evidence  that  the  intern 
has  studied*  Intern  poetry,  CiP-is-HIP  avard  posters,  election 
posters^  the  lack  of  graffiti^  and  so  on  have  all  been  used  as 
evidence  of  attitudes  or  patterns  of  behavior  In  the  program* 
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Folktales  and  proxemlcs.  Listening  to  community  folktales 
about  dropout s»  for  example^  provides  evidence  as  to  how  com- 
munity members  perceive  dropouts.  Intern  folktales  about  gangs 
also  serve  to  Indicate  hov  they  feel  about  gang  activities  and  the 
degree  of  their  Involvement  or  non-involvement. 

Observations  of  the  proxemlcs^  "the  hidden  dimension  of 
Spacing  and' position  among  human  beings^"  also  serve  to  support 
various  hypotheses.  Instructors  remaining  distant  from  Interns 
rather  than  entering  their  "personal  body  space**  to  help  them  on 
an  assignment  is  Indicative  of  the  tenuous  relationship  between 
the  two.  .Talking  with  interns  while  both  the  Intern  and  the 
Interviewer  are  lying  in  the  grass  with  their  feet  crossed^  eating 
lunch»  Is  alio  Indicative  of  the  type  of  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  two  parties.  One  of  the  sost  Interesting  examples  of 
proxtmlcs  occured  during  a  meeting  of  the  atudy  Advisory  Panel. 
Individuals  controlling  the  schedule  (or  attempting  to)  were 
observed  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  conference  room  table  while 
those  who  were  antagonistic  estsbllshed  their  own  territory  near 
the  other  end.  Coalitions  were  also  evidenced  by  sesting  arrange- 
vients  as  were  relative  levels  of  power. 


Questionnaires 

Several  variations  of  a  Program  Climate  questionnaire  were 
distributed  to  both  staff  and  interns  during  site  visits.  These 
questionnaires  were  not  developed  out  of  the  field  experience; 
however »  they  served  ss  useful  Indices  of  specific  attii'iudes 
toward  program  personnel .  In  £act»  preliminary  statistical 
analyses  reveal  high  correlations  between  on^^^slte  observations  and 
the  rating  scales. 


Field  Not^s 

Extensive  field  notes  were  compiled  using  a  "thick"  descrip- 
tive technique  (Geertz»  1973)  to  record  most  observations.  Notes 
were  taken  during  all  formal  and  semi-formsl  Interviews.  Informal 
interviews  were  written  up  ss  soon  as  possible  after  they  were 
completed  using  Powdermaker's  (19&&)  technique  of  reconstructing 
the  conversation  with  vsrlous  mnemonic  devUces.  Field  notes  were 
divided  into  three  categories:  sctual  observations^  speculations 
and  cues»  snd  personal  diary.  Field  notes  were  further  subdivided 
site  and  agency  files»  e.g.»  HMC»  OIC»  OZZfkt  NIE»  snd  DOL. 
Site  visit  notes  were  writen  up  each  night.  Agency  files  were 
maintained  daily  at  first  end  then  only  as  new  material  or  obser- 
vations were  made* 
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Daily  On-Site  Field  Report 

The  author  designed  a  daily  on-^site  field  report  for  eech 
evaluator  to  report  his  or  her  daily  observations.  The  purpose  of 
the  report  was  to  accumulate  information  from  as  many  sources  as 
possible.  The  recorded  data  were  reviewed  during  and  after  each 
site  visit  to  check  for  leads»  discrepancies »  and  corroborating 
evidence.  the  responses  indicate  as  much  about  the  observations 
as  it  does  about  the  observer.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  ten 
questions  on  the  Daily  On-Site  Field  Report.  The  back  of  the  page 
was  used  for  additional  comments  or  observations. 


Classroom  Observation  Motes 

The  form  entitled  Classroom  Observation  Motes  was  also 
designed  by  the  author  for  recording  observations  of  classroom 
behavior.  The  form  is  organised  into  three  parts:  pre*classroom 
description*  classroom  instruction  description)  and  post** classroom 
description. 

Equipment:    Tape  Recorder  and  Camera 

Uperrectrdftrt.  It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  record  long 
Verbatim  quotations  by  hand.  Life  histories  and  interviews" 
formal  or  infomal-^-uere  therefore  recorded  on  audio  tape.  The 
tape  recorder*  however*  had  to  be  used  judiciously  and  always  with 
consent • 

Tape  recorders  can  inhibit  individuals  from  speaking  freely 
during  interviews*  A  Watergate- like  attitude  remains  regarding 
tape  recorders  and  can  place  the  interviewer  in  a  poor  light~ 
significantly  affecting  the  nature  of  the  data  that  are  recorded. 
In  addition*  taping  everything  is  an  ill-^advised  proposition. 
Transcribing  tapes  is  an  extremely  tedious  task  as  the  author 
learned  and  as  Pelto  pointed  out  several  years  ago  (1970)- 
Transcriptions  can  be  extremely  useful^  however*  if  there  are 
sufficient  funds  to  hire  professional  transcribers*  In  this 
study,  budgetary  considerations  precluded  the  routine  transcrip- 
tion of  all  tapes  in  their  entirety  *  Certain  segments  of  tapes 
were  selected  for  transcription  after  they  were  reviewed* 

The  use  of  the  tape  recorder  was  also  invaluable  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  getting  acquainted  with  individuals  and  building  rapport 
quickly.  Once  the  center  of  activity  was  located*  e.g.^  the 
school  cafeteria  or  the  ma-and-^^pa  grocery  store  across  the  street^ 
the  ethnographer  was  able  to  enter  the  group  as  an  enjoyable 
novelty.  Playing  the  tapes  back  for  individuals  to  hear  them- 
selves during  a  serious  conversation  provided  comic  relief*- 
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DAILY  OM-SITE  FIELD  REPORT  FORM 


Date 


1*    List  and  describe  briefly  your  schedule  o£  activities  during 
the  day  (on  back  of  sheet)* 

2*    Brief ly  describe  the  neighborhood*  ft*g*»  clean  or  refuse  on 
street*  torn-^down  buildings*  graffiti*  individuals  "hanging 
out**  on  the  street*  painted  or  veil  kept-up  houses*  gardens* 
etc* 

3*    Chart  formal  and  informal  social  networks  and/or  hierarchy 
operating  in  the  program  (on  back  of  sheet)* 

4*    Vhat  are  my  general  impresssions*  e*g**  atmosphere*  general 
values  and  beliefs  of  participants*  etc*7 

5*    Vhat  were  my  specific  impressions  about  the  program* 
specific  behaviors  and  attitudes*  etc*7 

S*    How  is  the  evaluator  perceived*  e*g**  your  role*  the  control 
group*  etc*7    Hov  do  you  interact  vith  participants*  e*g*^ 
at  ease*  uncomfortable  with  certain  individuals*  etc*7  How 
are  you  perceived*  e*g**  evaluator*  '*buddy***  trusted*  not 
trusted*  etc*? 

7*    Bow  would  I  characterise  the  interaction  and  dialogue  of 
staff*  staff  and  interns*  and  among  interns?    Were  individ- 
uals cooperative  or  factionali2ed?    Were  individuals  open  or 
not?    Why?    Specify  any  events  you  observed  that  you  consider 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  program* 

8*    Did  something  I  expect  to  occur/to  see  not  happen? 

9*    How  is  the  program  different  from  the  other  sites  I  have 
seen? 

10*    What  are  important  areas  for  follov-up? 
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Classroom  Observstion  Notes 

At  the  end  of  the  day  or  as  soon  as  possible,  you  should 
review  your  observations  and  notes  and  expand  them  in  a  few 
paragraphs^  identifying  routinely  repeated  patterns  of  behavior* 

Date   

Site  

Observer   

Teacher/ class   

name        /  subject 

Pre^classroom  description: 
Classroom  instruction  description: 
Post-^classroom  description: 
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Something  to  laugh  about  and  enjoy*  Other  interns  soon  request  an 
opportunity  to  be  interviewed  or  to  sing  or  recite  poetry*  The 
tape  recorder  hanging  from  his  shoulder  aoon  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  ethnographer*  After  a  few  days»  sta££  and  intern 
alike  only  noticed  when  it  was  misfting  (the  tape  recorder)* 

A  tape  recorder  can  also  be  used  to  dramatize  the  confi^ 
dential  nature  of  some  of  the  information  exchanged  between  the 
informant  *and  ethnographer*  The  informant  may  want  to  share  a 
confidential  insight  with  the  ethnographer  but  not  want  it  be 
recorded*  The  simple  act  of  turning  the  machine  off  serves  to 
amplify  the  promise  "I  won't  tell  anybody  vho  gave  me  this  in- 
formation" under  these  circumstances*  This  quickly  intensifies  a 
good  working  rapport*  Similarly*  if  the  ethnographer  has  some 
valuable  piece  of  (personal)  information  to  convey  to  the  infor-* 
mant  turning  the  recorder  off  once  again  serves  to  amplify  the 
trusting  nature  oi  the  relationship* 

Camei^ftS*  Collier  (1967)  describes  some  of  the  camera's 
Special  assets  in  ethnographic  research* 

The  camera  is  an  automative  tool*  but  one  that 
is  highly  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of  its 
operator*  Like  the  tape  recorder  it  ^documents 
mechanical ly >  but  does  not  by  Its  mechanics 
necessarily  limit  the  sensitivity  of  the  human 
observer*-it  is  a  tool  of  extreme  selectivity* 

The  camera' s  machinery  allows  us  to  see 
without  fatigue;  the  last  exposure  is  just  as 
detailed  as  the  first*  The  memory  of  film 
replaces  the  notebook  and  insures  complete 
notation  under  the  most  trying  circumstance* 
The  reliably  repetitive  operation  of  the 
camera  allows  for  comparable  observations  of 
an  event  as  many  times  as  the  needs  of  re^ 
search  demand  *  This  mechanical  suppor  t 
of  field  observation  extends  the  possibilities 
of  critical  analysis >  for  the  camera  record 
contributes  a  control  factor  to  visual  obser- 
vation* Not  only  is  it  a  check  on  eye  memory* 
but  further*  it  allows  for  an  absolute  check 
of  position  and  identification  in  a  congested 
and  changing  cultural  event* 

Photography  is  a  legitimate  abstracting 
process  in  observation*  It  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  evidence  refinement  that  turns 
raw  circumstances  into  data  that  is  manage- 
able in  research  analysis*     Photographs  are 
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precise  records  of  nateriel  reality*  They  are 
also  documents  that  can  be  filed  and  cross* 
filed  as  can  verbal  statettents*  Photographic 
evidence  can  be  endlessly  duplicated »  en-* 
larged  or  reduced  in  visual  diinension»  and 
fitted  into  many  schemes  of  diagrams »  and  by 
acientific  reading*  into  maoy  statistical 
designs . 

In  this  -regsrd»  the  camera  proved  to  be  a  reliable  means  of 
documenting .  ethnographic  observation  in  this  study*  Individual- 
ized instruction*  iotern  apparel  and  interaction*  staff  hier* 
archies  (f omal  snd  informal) »  and  numerous  other  events  vere 
documented  on  film* 

The  35mm  SL&  camera  also  proved  invslusble  in  the  field 
lo^much  the  ssme  vsy  that  the  tape  recorder  served  the  ethoog- 
rapfaer*  Collier  speaks  of  the  "can  opener*'  effect  of  the  camera 
as  s  tool  to  provide  rspi£  eotry  ioto  coouminity  snd  immediate 
familiarity  and  cooperation*  The  camera  vas  used  in  this  Study  in 
precisely  this  fsshion*  One  intern  would  ssk  sbout  the  cattera» 
vhich  led  into  another  conversation)  vhich  led  into  a  photograph* 
Other  interns  begsn  crowding  around  wanting  their  portraits  cap* 
tured  on  film*  In  addition*  interns  and  staff  would  re<iuest  that 
the  author  bring  the  pictures  back  to  the  site  when  he  returned* 
thus  maintaining  continuity  and  an  open-door  policy*  In  fact» 
one  unscheduled  visit  was  msde  to  site  B  to  show  interns  photo* 
grsphs  promised  to  them*  This  tool  was  critical  for  rapid  entry 
into  a  community  given  the  severe  limitations  of  time  in  contract 
ethnography  (Everhart  1975)*  It  was  also  a  vehicle  for  maintain** 
ing  some  level  of  reciprocity  with  infonosnts* 

The  suthor  discovered  In  the  process  of  using  the  camera  as 
an  "ice  breaker**  that  it  produced  a  second  level  can*opener  effect 
not  discussed  in  the  literature*  Informants  were  much  more 
relaxed  and  open  with  the  author  after  being  photographed  in 
careful  portrait  fashion  than  under  normal  circumstances*  After 
realizing  this  fact»  he  began  e/iCh  interview  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction»  a  little  casual  conversation)  and  a  photograph*  The 
photograph  appeared  to  convey  a  compliment  to  the  informant  thus 
creating  an  initial  willingness  to  talk — it  made  even  the  most 
aimple-minded  <iuestions  tolerable*  Secondly*  the  actual  photo-* 
graphing  process  served  as  a  kind  of  projective  technique*  In* 
formants  struck  poses  characteristic  of  the  Images  they  have  of 
themselves**of ten  In  an  exaggerated*  charicature-like  form*  These 
poses  provided  cues  or  hints  about  why  interns  interacted  with 
staff  or  interns  in  specific  manners  and  how  individuals  perceived 
themselves  over  tim£,* 
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Photographs  can  as  easily  "turn  people  off**  as  they  can  "turn 
people  on.**  They  must  be  used  Judiciously  and  with  consent »  as 
with  the  tape  recorder.  Following  Collier's  Suggestions^  only 
shots  of  positive  eventa  were  taken  at  first  so  as  not  to  produce 
a  "negative**  halo  effect  (Asche»  1946).  Later»  as  trust  was 
earned  and  informants  understood  the  purpose  of  the  shots  in 
greater  detail^  the  negative  aspects  could  be  photographed  without 
upsetting  anyone. 

The  camera  was  used  to  document  kinesics  (Birdwhistell»  1952) 
or  culturally  patterned  postures  and  gestures  (body  language)  of 
participant  interactional  The  camera  also  captured  proxemic 
patterns  (Uall»  "^66)  in  the  sites  (the  spacing  between  people  and 
body  orientation).  This  information  was  used  to  support  specific 
hypotheses  regarding  intern/ataf f  interaction  patterns  and  old 
veraus  new  intern  interaction  patterns*  The  camera  waa  also 
extremely  useful  in  documenting  the  behavior  referred  to  earlier 
where  indiT^i^uals  and  factiona  displayed  various  postures  and  sat 
in  apecif^x  places  at  the  conference  table  while  attending  an 
Advisory  Panel'meeting* 

The  site  photographs  (slides)  were  also  shown  to  other 
membera  of  the  project  staff  to  cross  check  perspecitives  with  the 
perceptions  of  other  on-site  visitors'.  The  slides  were  also  used 
as  mnemonic  devices  to  facilitate  recall. 

Slidea  taken  on  the  previous  site  visit  were  shown  each  time 
the  author  returned  to  a  site.  The  entire  school  usually  gathered 
in  the  cafeteria  to  view  the  slides  and  the  reactions  of  the 
viewers  were  often  highly  informative.  Pictures  of  certain  staffs 
for  examplei  received  cheers »  others  hisses*  Specific  comments 
regarding  individuals  in  the  pictures  also  proved  highly  illumi-^ 
nating.  Intern  comment  a  r^arding  other  lii  terns  were  the  most 
useful*  Comic  laughter  at  one  intern's  photograph  was  explained 
as  **they're  Just  laughin'  at  how  much  of  a  big  nan  he  thought  he 
was  then;  see  hia  chin  and  his  eyes?'*  Groans  of  disgust  elicited 
from  another  slide  of  an  jU^tern  was  interpreted  as  **the  pest.*. she 
thinks  she's  so  high  and  mighty."  Friendly  humming  intonation  by 
the  interns  regarding  another  slide  was  interpreted  as  **she's  the 
sexpot  .*' 

The  intern's  interpretations  were  checked  on  the  spot  by 
other  interns  sitting  in  the  immediate  vicijiity  who  openly  made 
corrections  or  additions  to  the  first  intern's  interpretation. 
These  observations  were  also  cross  checked  by  additional  informal 
interviewing.  This  particular  ^^ethnographic  technique**  proved  so 
useful  that  it  can  be  recommended  for  future  use  in  other  studies. 
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III.    THE  PROBLEM:    XT  DEPENDS  ON  ICOUR  PERSPECTIVE 


Policy  ttakers  have  identified  high  r«tea  of  dropping  out  of 
achool  and  youth  imeoployvent^  especially  aevere  among  poor  and 
minority  youths  ao  the  problem.  The  Request  for  Proposal  states 
this  problem  succinctly: 

to  1973»  over  lOZ  of  youth  aged  14  to  24  left 
high  school  before  receiving  a  high  school 
diploma*  The  percentage  of  those  [vhol  left 
school  was  higher  for  blacks  than  for  vhites: 
among  18  and  19  ye«r«^olds»  27. 7Z  of  the 
black  females  had  dropped  out  In  1973»  in 
comraat  to  14*12  for  White  males  and  1S.2Z 
for  white  females*  .  Dropping  out  meant  bad 
economic  news*  According  to  the  n*S*  Depart** 
vtent  of  Labor »  20Z  of  high  school  dropouts 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  were  unemployed 
in  1974»  compared  with  lOZ  of  all  high  school 
graduates*  When  dropout  unemployment  rates 
are  compared  by  race*  youth  from  black  and 
minority  groups  are  doubly  disadvantaged: 
about  16Z  of  white  youth  without  high  school 
diplomas  aged  16  to  24  were  unemployed  in 
1974;  32Z  of  dropout  youth  from  black  and 
other  minority  groups  wanted  Jobs  and  could 
not  find  then  (NIE»  1978)* 

Policy  makera  have  supported  the  development  of  programs 
designed  to  enable  young  people  to  graduate  from  secondary  school 
and  Increase  their  career  awareness  and  career  planning  skills* 
The  ultimate  objective  of  these  programs  is  to  increase  the 
employ^ility  of  young  people  and  thereby  improve  their  prospects 
for   (conventionally  perceived)  productive  and  satisfying  lives. 

The  author  recognises  the  stark  ireality  of  the  statistics 
cited  above  and  the  human  suffering  they  represent.  However*  he 
identifies  them  as  symptoms  of  a  larger  systemic  disorder.  The 
root  cause  of  the  disorder  lies  in  the  inequities  of  the  entire 
sociocultural  system.  Public  education*  a  part  of  that  system* 
can  and  has  served  as  a  mechanism  to  perpetuate  such  social  and 
economic  Inequities  (Warner*  1944;  Rlst*  1970*  1973;  tfilcox*  1978; 
Ogbu*  1978)*  Urban  school  staff  particularly  serve  to  disadvan" 
tage  minority  groups  (Spindler*  1974)  with  low  expectations  and 
self-fulfilling  prophesies  (Rlst*  1970;  Rosenfeld*  1971)*  In  ad-^ 
dition»  urban  schools  often  mis-^educate  students  and  then  blame 
the  students  for  their  own  mis-education  (Kyan»  1971)* 
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Ogbu  (1978)  suggests  a  useful  way  of  looking  at  the  relation-* 
ship  between  education  and  social  structure  in  this  regard* 
following  a  long  line  of  scholars  in  the  field  of  socialization 
(Aberle  6  Naegele»  1952;  Aberle»  1961;  Y.  A.  Cohen»  1971;  Inkeles» 
1955»  1968(b)j  Kohn»  1968j  LeVine»  1967;  LeVine  et  al.»  1967; 
Miller  6  Swanson»  1958).    Ogbu  speaks  of: 

the  notion  that  socialisation  or  child  train-* 
ing  is  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  adult 
life  as  his  or  her  society  or  segment  of 
society  conceives  it.  That  is>  socialization 
is  the  process  by  which  individuals  ac- 
quire the  skills  (cognitive*  manual »  etc.) » 
motives*  knowled^e>  and  attitudes  Which  enable 
them  to  perfo:  j  typical  social  and  econcnnic 
roles  available  to  adult  members  of  their 
society  and  be  fully  integrated  into  the 
society  [p.  161 . 

This  perspective  replaces  the  antiquated  and  ethnocentric 
cultural*deprivation  and  genetic^dif f erence  theories  used  to 
explain  **the  problem. (The  major  deficiencies  of  cultural 
deprivatibn  theory  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  report.) 

Schools  are  successfully  serving  society  if  the  goal  is  to 
perpetuate  the  Misting  social  stratification.  They  are  failing 
to  serve  students  if  the  goal  is  to  pursue  the  democratic  ideal  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  content  of  the  curriculum  employed 
in  schooling  usually  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  transmitting  values. 
For  example*'  a  teacher  announces  that  a  paper  on  the  geography  of 
the  city  is  to  be  submitted  this  Friday  with  a  penalty  of  one-half 
a  grade  lower  for  each  day  the  paper  is  late.  This  assignment 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  emphasizing  and  transmitting  such  cultural 
values  as  punctuality  and  obedience*  The  segment  of  the  city 
chosen  by  the  student  and  the  teacher's  response  fo  the  paper >  as 
well  as  the  student-^teacher  relationship  itself  all  represent  the 
medium  for  the  communication  or  mi excommunication  of  values . 

Schools »  through  their  teachers »  counselors »  and  curricula* 
attempt  to  transmit  the  ^'appropriate*'  set  of  values  to  a  given 
socioeconomic  class  to  prepare  them  for  their  specific  role  in  the 
labor  market.  Social  scientists  and  educators  alike  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  contradiction  posed  by  (a)  the  role  of 
schooling  as  a  mechanism  for  socializing  individuals  into  specific 
segments  of  the  labor  force  and  (b)  democratic  ideals  of  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Schooling  has  basically  served  instill  the 
values  of  an  expanding  industrial  society  and 
to  fit  the  aspirations  and  motivations  of 
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individuals  to  th«  labor  sarket  approxi* 
nat«ly  the  aaae  level  aa  that  of  their  par^ 
eota*  Thua  it  ia  that  aome  childrto  find 
thejwalvas  alotted  toward  becotting  vorkera  and 
othera  tovard  becoming  the  managera  of  thoae 
vorkera  (Riat>  1973»  p*  2)* 

American  public  education  reinforces  the  inequity  present  in 
American  society-^-creating  winners  and  loaers*  Kstc  (1971) 
suggests  that  the  process  by  vhlch  this  occurs  is  not  nev  or 
fortuitous* 

There  i«  a  functional  relationship  between  the 
way  In  vhlch  achoola  are  organised  and  vhat 
they  are  aupposed  to  do*  That  relation  vas 
there  s  century  ago  snd  it  exlats  todsy  tp* 

ocviiij  * 

Warner  (1944)  demonstrated  the  process  vhereby  schools 
socialized  students  to  enter  their  (or  their  parents')  appropriate 
aocial  class*  Simllarlyi  Themstron  (1964)  demonstrated  how  the 
Boston  schools  of  the  19th  century  vere  used  to  maintain  the 
existing  class  system  in  the  Qnlted  States*  Schools  vere  agents 
of  social  control  by  vhich  the  dominant  sector  of  society  created 
a  ''disciplined^  puactual>^obedient»  skilled  «nd  vllllng**  labor 
force  to  fill  the  rapidly  expanding  factories  (Thernstron» 
1964)*  Wilcox  (1978)  presents  a  contemporary  picture  of  hov  blue 
collar  schools  produce  blue  collsr  adults^  for  example^  by  employ* 
log  a  curriculum  that  emphasizes  extemslly  Imposed  nkethods  of 
motivating  students  *'to  behave  in  vays  the  teacher  or  achool 
considers  appropriate***  In  contrast^  ahe  talks  of  middle  class 
schools  producing  middle  clsss  adults  by  employing  a  curriculum 
thst  involves  teaching  students  to  internalise  and  identify 
vlth  the  norms  snd  requirements  of  the  school  **so  ss  to  be  self* 
directing  vlthin  that  context**'  Ris^t  (1973)  has  contributed  to 
'the  perspective  through  his  discussion  of  the  myth  of  equality  in 
education  regarding  the  *'tvin  noMons  of  enhanced  Individual 
social  and  economic  mobility  and  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
democratic  process  through  the  creation  of  an  enlightened  citi* 
xenry^*'    He  suggests 

School  establishments  perpetuate  the  loyth  of 
opportunity  by  a  distortion  of  reality: 
schools  cannot  f sil >  only  children  f sll* 
Teachers »  trapped  between  the  community  and 
the  brokers  of  power  vlthin  the  schools^  have 
sided  vlth  the  establishment  and  hsve  come  to  ' 
accept  the  definition  that  the  onus  of  fail* 
ure  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the  backs  of 
those  \Aio  fail*    Ironically*  what  the  teachers 
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create  through  their  expectations  for  children 
is  precisely  vhat  the  schools  vere  designed  to 
aake  real^'Clsss  inequality  disguised  as 
individual  differences  [p*  20]* 

This  perspective  on  the  vyth  of  equality  in  society  and  in 
the  classroOA  is  echoed  by  Thomas  (1973)  when  he  diacusaes  Ameri- 
can education  in  the  context  of  our  political  democracy*  our 
economic  system*  "our  socially  stratified  society*  and  our  heter- 
ogeneous background  of  cultures  *  races  *  and  natural  individual 
differences**^ 

Kata:  (1971)  suggests  vocational  schools  vere  used  to  accom** 
modate  the  influx  of  vorkiog-class  students  into  the  high  schools 
at  the  turn  of  the  century*^ithout  threatening  the  pre^-existing 
clltss-^stratified  society* 

It  [vocational  school!  vas  also  a  aolution  fit 
for  poor  children;  it  vould  permit  them  to 
attend  secondary  school  without  exhibiting 
aspirations  beyond  their  class*  It  vould 
continue  to  instill  in  them  the  attitudes  and 
skills  appropriate  to  manual  vorking  class 
status*  Regardless  of  the  rhetoric  of  its 
sponsors*  vocational  education  has  proved  to 
be  an  ingenious  vay  of  providing  universal 
secondary  schooling  without  disturbing  the 
shape  of  the  social  structure  and  vithout 
permitting  excessive  amounts  of  social 
mobility  tp-  121]* 

Schools  have  been  end  continue  to  be  used  to  prepare  stu** 
dents  for  the  division  of  labor  that  is  a  by-product  of  the 
economic  system*  The  high  rates  of  dropping  out  and  unemploy* 
ability  are  not  the  problem  per  se*  rather  they  suggest  that 
schools  are  not  adequately  preparing  students  for  "productive^' 
available  roles  in  society  and  in  fact  may  be  alienating  them  from 
the  conventional  "world  of  work/*  Society*  however  is  not  ^,n  a 
state  of  equilibrium-'-it  is  changing  constantly*  Schools  as  a 
formal  social  institution  have  predominantly  served  to  maintain 
the  status  quo — ±t  this  case  a  highly  stratified  class  system* 
They  have  also  been  used*  however*  and  can  be  used  to  alter  a 
group's  position  in  the  larger  socioeconomic  , system* 

Revolutionaries  aim  at  destroying  or  fundamentally  changing 
the  structure  of  the  system*  They  seek  to  raise  **class  conscious- 
ness" among  exploited  groups  to  make  individuals  aware  of  their 
role  (in  terms  of  classes)  in  the  economic  system  regardless  of 
race*  ethnicity*  religion*  sex*  and  so  on*  The  purpose  of  this 
consciousness-raising  is  to  make  individuals  aware  of  how  their 
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roJte      A  function  of  the  larger  economic  system  that  generates 
inequitiet—winnera  and  losers*    School*  from  this  perspective* 
parallela  the  typicsl  socisl  scientific  viev  of  school*  s  fonial 
institutional  extenaion  of  the  larger  aociocconomic  ayatem  in* 
tended  to  perpetuate  a  highly  atratified  clasa  aociety*  Revolu- 
tionaries sre  generslly  st  var  with  reformers  vho  tend  to  inhibit 
signif icsnt  socisl  structursl  change  because  "they  sre  on  the 
other  side  bf  the  fence*" 

'Reformers  in  contrast  sre  s  psrt  of  ^'the  system*"  They 
generslly  attempt  to  slter  s  specific  group's  position  In  the 
Isrger  socioeconomic  system  without  sf fectiog  the  fundsmentsl 
structure  of  society*    They  stt«mpt  to  generste  ^*chsnge"  through 
the  aechanlcs  of  the  system*  e*g**  hard  «ork>  delayed  grstifica-^ 
tion*  orgsnized  interest  groups*  political  power*  snd  so  on* 
Reformers  view  school  ss  s  mechsnism  to  secure  (upwsrd)  social 
mobility  for  a  specific*  e*g*>  ethnic  or  religious*  group  or  set 
of  groups* 

OIC/A  is  s  reformer  dedicsted  to  the  existing  econcnnic 
system*    One  of  their  primary  goals  is  to  change  the  social  snd 
economic  status  of  minorities  in  the  United  States*    They  are 
fully  sirare  of  the  facts  that  Gibbony  Associates  presented  in 
their  final  report 


Dropping  out  is  culturally  selective*  It 
hits  hardest  st  families  of  lower  socioeco- 
nomic status*  For  both  whites  and  noiHvhites* 
the  higher  the  educational  level  of  the 
parents*  for  example  the  lower  the  chances  of 
a  male  youth  £rom  that  family  dropping  out« 
Moreover  >  more  non-white  youth  come  from 
poorer  homes*  50  dropouts  ccnne  disproportion- 
ately from  minority  youth*  In  1973*  for 
example*  there  were  almost  twice  ss  many  black 
men  and  women  dropouts  among  19  to  24  year 
olds  (18Z  and  19Z  respectively)  a;;  white  nten 
and  women  (10%  and  11%  respectively)  (Gibboney 
Associates*  1977>  p*  5)* 


OIC/A  as  a  reformer  views  education  as  a  vehicle  to  slter 
*'the  problem*"  The  problem  as  OIC/A  sees  It  is  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  black  men  and  women  are  dropping  out  or  are  rt 
high  risk  of  dropping  out  of  high  school*  OIC/A*  In  response* 
conceived  >  developed »  snd  tested  the  Career  Intern  Program  in 
the  early  and  middle  1970s*  The  CIP  is  an  alternative  high  school 
for  dropouts  and  students  at  high  risk  of  dropping  out  of  high 
school*  The  basic  manifest  function  of  the  school  is  to  assist 
students  to  earn  high  school  diplomas;  the  fundamental  latent  aim 
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is  to  pro<}uce  upward  social  mobility  prioiarily  for  lower  socio* 
economic  class  blacks  and  other  minorities*  Dr»  Mazland  recog* 
nized  the  purpose  at  the  first  school's  inception  in  1972: 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this 
is  not  simply  more  vocational  education  for 
.  blacks*  something  that  has  properly  been 
attacked  in  the  past  as  tending  to  segregate 
blacks  into  semi-skilled  occupations »  re* 
eerviog  college  for  the  white  mi<}dle  class 
(Marlsnd,  1972)* 

In  sum>  two  different  groups — one  representing  the  dominant 
group >  one  representing  the  "oppressed*"  vork  together  within  the 
system  to  attempt  to  solve  what  each  perceive  as  "the  problem*" 
Federal  agencies  have  an  interest  in  remedyipg  a  "faulty"  transi- 
tion from  School  to  work*  to  maintain  the  labor  force  required  of 
the  larger  socioeconomic  system*  Reformers  are  dedicated  to 
serving  those  individuals  who  continue  to  find  the  transition  from 
school  to  work  filled  with  obstacles*  The  reformer's  ultimate 
objective  is  to  promote  the  social  moi)ility  of  the  "disadvantaged" 
Or  "disenfranchised"  group*  Both  parties  are  focused  on  the 
dropouts  or  those  in  high  risk  of  dropping  out  of  high  school* 
The  objectives  may  differ*  but*  in  the  definition  of  the  popula* 
tion  to  be  served  and  the  perceived  (educational)  solution*  the 
parties  converge*  The  parties  Join  forces  to  treat  the  symptoms. 
While  the  root  of  the  illness  is  not  directly  addresed  by  the  CIP 
or  by  OXC*  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  no  less  real*  Dropping 
out  "hurts"  emotionally  and  financially  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals  testify  each  year*  The  CIP*  in  this  regard* 
represents  one  of  the  successful  attempts  to  attack  "the  problem*'* 
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IV.    THE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  four  CIP  ^replications'*  are  adapting  to  £our  di££erent 
environments  that  produce  varying  Influences  and  constraints  on 
program  operation*  One  site  is  located  in  a  multi-racial »  multi** 
ctlinic  city  'and  the  program  competes  with  numerous  alternative 
programs*  'Zn  addition^  according  to  staff  membersi  the  "decep- 
tively subtle*'  nature  of  poverty  and^  to  a  lesser  extent »  dis* 
crimination  in  this  city  produces  "a  sort  of  complacency"  among 
interns.  Another  site  is  located  in  a  "cosmopolitan"  city  pl^^ued 
vlth  the  social  ills  characteristic  of  many  inner  cities  through- 
out the  United  States — drugs^  prostitutioHi  arson*  property  decay* 
and  so  on.  A  third  site  is  located  in  a  community  characterized 
by  a  "provincial  conservatism/'  according  to  staff  members*  The 
fourth  site  is  located  in  a  "blue  collar**  industrial  city  vhere 
"gang  influences"  were  extremely  powerful  in  the  sixties.  The 
gang  influence*  however*  has  been  significantly  reduced  in  the 
city. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  environments  in  which  these  sites 
operate  place  the  program  operation  in  context* 


Site  Descriptions 

Site  A 

The  city  vhere  Site  A  is  located  has  approximately  500*000 
residents  and  is  ethnically  diverse*  Zts  minority  population 
(17Z)  includes  balanced  proportions  of  blacks*  Asians*  Spanish 
Americans*  and  native  Americans*  The  city  has  a  diversified 
economy  and  *   as  one  instructor  commented :     **The  economy  is  now 

in  an  upswing*     There  are  lots  of  jobs  with    now*  Taere 

is  unemployment  but  [it]  is  very  low/'  (The  unemployment  rate 
for  its  16-  to  21-*year-old  youth  is  approximately  16%*) 

Urban  decay  Is  not  as  prevalent  as  ±j\  some  major  xtities* 
though  there  are  areas  of  poverty  and  substandard  housing »  One 
instructor  described  the  city  comparatively: 

I  lived  in    and   *  but  (this  cityJ 

is  really  like  a  small  town  to  me;  There  is 
poverty*  there  is  prostitution*  drugs*  but  on 
another  scale*  The  houses  vhere  the  low- 
income  people  live  are  nice  looking  *  have 
their  yards*  are  well  kept"but  they  are  still 

nothing  compared  to  the  ghettos  of   

and   * 
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One  of  the  staff  members »  a  former  real  estate  salesman » 
gives  a  brief  abstract  of  the  city — pointing  out  the  location 
«nd  composition  of  the  local  ChinatowHi  the  affluent  and  econom- 
ically depressed*  the  liberal  and  the  conservative  areas  of  the 
city*  Regarding  discrimination  and  housing  he  reported: 

The  dollar  is  still  pretty  much  predominant*** 
(I^  live  in  the  vest  section*)  That's  vhere 
i  grew  up*  And  there  are,  there  are  a  lot  of 
liberal  people  living  over  there*  Right  in 
the  middle  of   this   conservatism*     In  fact » 

the  founders  and  the  key  movers  In    [a 

local  community  group]  are  centered  in  the 
vest  area*  They  are  the  ones  opposing  inte- 
grationi  opposing  busing* 

Teaht  surprisingly  enough  a  lot  of  the  people 
that  are  really  Involved  in  this  (anti- 
integration  group)  are  very  affluent  people 
from  (all)  sides  of  the  city*  They  see 
cultural  pluralism  as  an  economic  thing  * 
tfell  they  still  believe  in  the  myth  that  if 
you  have  the  wrong  people  living  next  door* 

I  sold  Real  Estate  in    about  three 

years  ago*  In  this  city  ve  have  equal 
housing  laws  that  carry  some  very  stiff 
fines  and  penalties  so  any  realtor  in  the 
city  who  is  going  to  interview  anyone  who 
wants  to  live  in  a  house*  But  I  was  very 
specifically  told  by  the  manager  in  the  Real 
Estate  firm  I  worked  for»  when  I  asked  how 
come  we  don' t  have  more  Black  Bus ines s?  He 
***said  "We  don't  need  any  and  it  was  said 
show  them  houses  but  don't  show  them  any  good 
oneS|  because  some  of  them  have  money*"  Isn't 
that  awful* 

That's  amazing* 

Then   of   course  you  have   the  Black  capital** 

ists*     They  are  more  red  lining  in  the   

section  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
city*  Beautiful »  beautiful  homes  *  *  *  *  so  the 
people  who  have  money  buy  the  red  line  homes 
and  go  in  and  they  have  these  mahogany  Inter** 
iors*  Well  they're  marvelous,  they're  abso** 
lutely  marvelous*  They  rewire  them  and  they 
put  in  new  glass  and  they  have  homes  that  are 
the  envy  of  the  entire  city*  But  the  ppople 
who  need  to  buy  these  houses  who  want  to  live, 
the  poor,  the  Blacks  and  etc* ,  can' t  buy 
them*    That's  the  red  lining* 
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Concerning  city  youth  and  gang  influences^  the  same  instruc* 
tor  commented:  "Youths  don't  hang  around  on  corners  here*  I 
haven't  heard  about  gangs*  '  That's  why  it  is  so  hard  to  find 
dropouts  here*    They  are  not  as  visible  as  in  other  cities*" 

The  city  is  also  characterised  by  a  "complacency""the 
result  of  a  , deceptively  subtle  form  of  poverty  where  "there  is 
just  enough,  to  get  by"  according  to  a  former  staff  member* 
This  individual  comments  on  the  aspects  of  the  environment* 

There  are  jobs  out  there,  short  term  and  the 
like,  but  they  don' t  go  anywhere*  They 
(interns )  don' t  realiase  that  *  *  *  *  Poverty  in 
this  city  is  deceptively  subtle,  don't  let  it 
fool  you*     You  won't  see  the  torn  down 

crtimbling  buildings  like   (another  major 

city]    but  you  go  on    and    the 

houses  don't  look  too  bad  but  its  worse  in  a 
way*  They  (interns)  are  satisfied  with  their 
position  in  life*  Their  part*time  jobs*  A 
dollar's  worth  of  gas  is  enough  for  most  of 
them  that  have  cars*  They'll  just  cruise  on 
it  until  they're  empty*  Then  they'll  just 
wait  until  they  earn  another  couple  of  dol^ 
lars****  It's  not  like  poverty  like  you  see 
in  other  cities,  its  deceiving* 

The  site  itself  is  housed  in  half  of  a  former  religious 
school*  A  low-* income  apartment  complex  faces  the  GIF  directly 
across  the  street*  A  few  deteriorated  houses  can  be  found  down 
the  block*  The  site  is  located  near  a  local  "main  drag,"  only  a 
mile  from  one  of  its  feeder  high  schools*  Many  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  city  have  programs  for  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  and  offer  approximately  23  different  language  programs 
for  the  city's  diverse  population* 

At  Site  A,  unlike  the  three  other  sites,  the  CIP  was  assigned 
the  status  of  an  alternative  high  school  by  the  local  school 
district*  The  LEA  has  a  history  o£  allowing  alternative  programs, 
and  its  policy  is  to  have  these  operate  as  part  of  the  LEA*  As  a 
result,  the  LEA  has  established  a  special  administrative  unit  to 
guide  and  monitor  the  CIP  on  site*  Therefore,  this  site  repre- 
sents a  test  case  regarding  CIP  institutionaliasation  in  the  public 
school  system*  Successful  assimilation  of  the  CIP  would  suggest 
that  the  public  school  system  represents  a  viable  avenue  for 
program  proliferation*  The  attitudes,  structure,  and  policies 
of  the  conventional  system  accompanying  incorporation  or  assimila- 
tion may^  on  the  other  hand>  produce  counteracting  effects. 
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Site  B 


The  CI?  In  Site  B  Is  located  In  an  Inner-clty  area  of  a 
major  metropolitan  center*  The  local  population  is  ethnically 
mixed;  black*  Puerto  Rican*  Castillian  Spanish*  Italian^  and 
Jewish*     The  youth  unemployment  rate  is  The  immediate 

neighborhood  of  the  CIP  facility  is  moderately  deteriorated* 
While  there  are  burned-out  buildings  and  litter  strewn  about  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood »  there  are  also  many  well  maintained 
homes  with'neat  stoops  and  yards*  The  area  from  which  interns  are 
drawn  includes  large  tracts  of  severely  depressed  neighborhoods* 

The  area  Is  plagued  with  the  social  ills  characteristic  of 
many  inner  cities  throughout  the  United  States — c^rugs*  prostitu- 
tion* arson*  property  decay»  and  so  on*  A  local  merchant  pointed 
out  that  the  area  was 

**  *a  veal  thy  community*  what— *seven  or  eight 
years  ago*  The  mayor  used  to  bring  his 
big-wig  guests  here  with  the  ticker  tape  and 
everything*  But  now  look  at  it*  It's  the 
same  as  everywhere  *  I  guess*  The  white 
flight,  they  call  it— *they  moved  out  and  the 
blackc  and  the  Puerto  Ricans*  they  moved  in* 
You  know  it's  not  so  different,  though  I  was 

brought  up  in   *     That's  when  it  was 

only  Yehudim  [Jews]  '  you  know,  and  you  knew* 
Let's  be  honest~we  had  some  of  the  saiae  kinds 
of  problems,  but  we  always  cared;  it's  differ- 
ent now,  you  know*  Today  nobody  cares*  nobody 
cares*  *** 

Especially  noticeable  in  the  surrounding  blocks  are  many 
boarded^up  or  burnt*^out  buildings  left  partially  standing*  The 
shopkeepers ,  parents ,  CIP  staff ,  and  interns  all  give  the  saute 
explanation:  arson*  A  local  minister*  who  is  on  many  city 
council  committees,  offered  the  same  opinion  heard  from  various 
sources: 

** *they  sold  us  out,  the  city  fathers*  They 
don't  give  a  damn*  The  shopkeepers  around 
here,  I've  known  them  all  for  years*  They're 
running  scared*  They  hire  out  to  burn  down 
their  buildings*  It's  for  the  insurance*  And 
the  crime  of  it  is  HUD  won't  put  any  money 
into  a  block  that  has  two  or  more  houses  burnt 
down  in  it*  They  figure  it's  not  worth 
it — the  rest  of  the  block  will  go  before 
long*   It  used   to  be  there  was  a  building 
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burning  down  three  to  four  a  day*  How  It  Is 
at  a  atandstlll;  maybe  It'a  time  for  a  turn*- 
around* 

Interns  point  out  the  "beautiful  nonsenae"  of  the  atreets — 
old  men  with  the  Dts  urinating  on  buildings »  pimps  wearing  plat** 
form  shoes  ^nd  rabbit  fur  coats*  open  prostitution  and  dope 
transactloqs»  gambling*  "boostlngi"  young  men  pitching  pennies 
**Just  pasalng  tlme**^  An  Informant  Introduced  one  of  the  evalu* 
atora  to  Colombia  [paeudonym] »  **the  main  msn*"  Colombia  was  the 
ultimate  atreet  entrepreneur*  Typically*  he  was  garbed  In  flashy 
and  expenalve  apparel*  Be  almya  wore  his  vlde-brJm  tan  hat  and 
vaa  bedecked  with  layers  of  glittering  jewel ry-^golden  chains  and 
ruby  rlnga*  Colombia  aald  he  liked  "to  dress  the  part***  Xt  vaa 
hla  vay  of  **proQotlng  the  pro'fea-^slon***  He  aold  men  and  women — 
BO  chlldre0->->and  boaated  of  his  ability  to  secure  any  type  of 
accessory  required  to  perform  any  crime*  The  same  Informant  who 
Introduced  the  evaluator  to  Colombia  mentioned  "he's  plckln'  'em 
BOW**  (looking  for  recruits  or  apprentlcea)  * 

Other  features  of  the  community  that  are  noticeable  are  the 
fronts  and  the  police*  Knowing  all  the  places  in  town  to  "cop 
dope"  Is  a  valuable  part  of  atreet  knowledge  for  many  youths* 
The  front  Is  one  of  the  more  Interesting  places  to  "cop  dope**'  A 
front  might  bei  for  example*  a  record  ahop  or  a  health  food 
atore  that  aella  legitimate  products  as  a  cover  for  Its  major 
bualneaa»  eelllng  narcotlca*  In  the  f Irat  front  observed »  two 
police  officers  clearly  recognised  and  then  calmly  walked  by  an 
open  drug  transaction  in  the  store*  yhen  asked  why  no  action  had 
been  taken»  the  key  Informant  replied: 

They  don't  need  the  money*  They'll  only  bust 
you  if  they  need  the  money  you  know*  They  get 
paid  off  regular*  You  take  some  of  them» 
though,  they'll  juat  reach  right  Into  the 
register  and  pull  the  money  out  and  leave  you 
the  nickel  [bag  of  marijuana]  that  they 
came  In  to  bust  you  for  In  the  first  place, 
you  know  what  I  mean,  and  then  they  let  you  go 
free*  you  know,  as  If  nothln'  ever  happened* 

This  Is  the  community  atmosphere— *a  climate  conducive  to 
crime,  dropping  out,  or  Just  hanging  out*  *The  role  models  o£ 
"successful*'  adults,  both  male  and  female,  are  often  associated 
with  criminal  activities*  Though  many  Interns  come  from  "good 
homes"  with  responsible  and  respectable  adult  models,  the  street 
culture~a  very  powrful  environmental  force  affecting  Interns — 
cannot  be  Ignored*  The  program  la  faced  with  the  task  of  altering 
atrongly  reinforced  street  culture  behaviors  and  values  that  are 
antithetical  to  the  CIP  world  of  work  values  and  rules  o£  be- 
havior* 
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Site  C 


Site  C  is  a  city  of  approximately  32*000  resideDts  in  a 
seai^ntral  area*  Its  main  street  divides  the  city  economically* 
llpper-'middle  class  citisens  live  primarily  on  the  south  side  and 
lower  £ocio*economic  class  citisens  on  the  north  8ide  of  the 
town*  Many  middle** income  individuals  have  been  econoDically 
"forced"  to  live  in  the  suburbs. 

Since  the  early  sixties  there  has  been  rapid  growth  of 
sub urbanisation  and  shopping  centers.  Manufacturing  and  retail 
trade  provide  the  most  common  forms  of  employment  in  the  com- 
munity* The  poorer  section  of  the  city  has  well  maintained  single 
dwellings  with  some  substandard  housing  and  a  very  few  houses  that 
are  boarded  up*  The  lower  socioeconomic  class  in  the  community 
Includes  both  black  and  ^ite  families*  Youth  unemployment  is 
approximately  80Z. 

The  majority  of  CIF  staff  members  and  ex-staff  members 
commented  on  the  ^'conservative**  nature  of  the  community.  One 
staff  member  &aid>  **Both  the  black  and  white  communities  are 
provincial  in  their  attitudes/' 

Two  of  the  white  staff  members  from  the  south  side  perceived 
no  real  provincialism  in  the  community;  however*  they  also  said 
they  spent  very  little  time  in  the  north  end  of  the  city.  The 
majority  of  the  black  staff  members  described  the  community  as  *'up 
8outh>** — that  i&>  the  city  is  physically  located  in  the  north  but 
the  community  climate  is  often  like  that  in  **the  deep  rural 
south.**  One  individual  said*  **When  you  call  to  help  set  up  a 
Bands-On  for  the  intern  and  the  voice  on  the  other  end  says 
something  liks  'those  people,'  you  know  who  you're  dealin'  with.** 
Ex-'career  developers  have  commented  on  the  reluctance  of  community 
members  to  assist  dropouts  in  general  and  minorities  in  particular 
in  *'anti-poverty*'  programs. 

Most  of  the  interns  complained  about  the  pressures  they 
experienced  at  their  former  high  school:  administrators  were 
**lookin'  to  throw  me  out  all  the  time,**  instructors  **just  not 
carin'  about  nobody,*'  and  fellow  students  who  would  lure  them  away 
from  the  classroom  to  **get  high  and  just  hang  out." 

Many  young  men  in  the  CIF  have  police  records.  They  charac^ 
terised  the  police  as  unfair  and  often  corrupt.  One  intern 
complained  about  being  arrested  for  trespassing  on  private  pro- 
perty— describing  it  as  a  form  of  harrassment.  Another  intern  ' 
described  his  treatment  by  the  local  police  after  being  arrested 
for  participating  in  a  minor  riot  after  a  basketball  game. 

When  they  got  me  to  the  police  station  they 
didn't  waste  no  time.     Boy,  first  thing  they 
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<lid»  put  me  Up  there  to  the  de&k»  took  iDy 
handcuffs  off*  Vhy  did  you  take  the  handcuffs 
off?  I^m  vatchin^  three  cops  over  there 
right  in  front  of  ae  takin^  off  their  riogs^ 
their  vatchea^  their  belt»  their  raincoat* 
(They  beat  you  up?)  They  tried*  (For  real 
they^tried  to  beat  you  up  down  at  the  sta- 
tion? Well  what  stopped  thea?)  They  were 
swingin^  a  couple  of  times  but  I  got  all  in 
the  comer  and  got  behind  the  chair  couldn't 
get  to  ae  good*  And  my  mother  came  down  there 
to  the  atation  about  15  minutes  after  I  was 
there  and  *vild*  An<l»  you  knou»  like  she 
wanted  to  aee  me  rights  and  I  heard  the 
aergeant  aay»  ^'tou  ain't  seein'  nobody  no  time 
tonight**'  All  of  a  sudden  she  starta  cryin' 
and  there  they  ia*  I  hear  her  out  their 
cryin*  right*  They're  in  the  back  tryin'  to 
beat  me  up  and  I»  heck  vith  this»  I'm  going' 
out  there*  (You  swing  back?)  Yeab»  I 
swung  back*  I  opened  up  the  door  and  I  said 
*'Maaa*" 

Though  most  CIP  interns  in  Site  C  had  never  been  arrested » 
the  perception  of  police  harrassment  was  common*  So  were  feelings 
that  the  social  system  is  geared  to  keep  minority  citizens  out  of 
the  mainstream  of  economic  life* 


Site  P 

Site  D  is  in  a  large  urban  center  with  1»500»000  residents* 
The  majority  of  the  city's  population  is  blacky  representing  every 
socioeconomic  level*  The  city's  economy  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
manufacturing*  Unemployment  is  high  among  the  16-22  year  old 
group»  averaging  26%  for  the  entire  city  and  rising  to  56%  in  the 
inner  city* 

The  CIP  is  in  an  inner  city  neighborhood  characterized  by 
high  population  density^  poverty^  and  an  array  of  social  problems* 
Housing  conditions  range  from  standard  to  substandard*  There  are 
several  boarded*«up  homes  throughout  the  neighborhood* 

The  area  was  one  of  the  "toughest"  parts  of  the  city-**oftcn 
referred  to  as  the  ^'DMZ*'  (for  demilitarized  zone) »  however^  staff 
members  pointed  out  that  it  was  much  worse  on  the  *'vest  side/' 
Gang  wars  and  atruggles  for  power  between  pimps  and  drug  dealers 
erupted  in  bursts  of  urban  terrorism  during  the  sixties*  Today 
much  of  the  overt  and  arbitrary  violence  has  dimin5.shed»  but 
illicit  activites  remain  firmly  rooted  in  the  area  and  periodi- 
cal ly  produce  waves  of  violence*    Many  young  people  know  or 
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associate  with  gang  isember$|  if  they  are  not  actually  in  the 
gangs*  Youths  spend  nmch  of  their  leisure  time  swapping  stories 
about  "gang  happenings"  such  as  shoot-outs »  brawls »  looting »  and 
so  on*  The  recent  cancellation  of  a  contemporary  film  that 
popularizes  gang  activity  is  indicative  of  the  city's  fear  of  any 
large-scale  revival  of  gang  activities »  according  to  a  high** 
ranking  city  official* 

The  poXice  do  not  patrol  the  area  regularly  in  the  winter^ 
but  in  th^  Summer  **they're  all  over  the  place*"  Many  of  the  males 
in  the  area  have  police  records*  Bitter  complaints  about  how 
young  people  are  treated  by  the  police  are  common*  "You  gotta 
watch  out  for  them^  they'll  pull  you  right  off  the  street  and  slap 
you  across  the  head  for  looking  sideways  around  here^  'cause 
they're  as  scared  as  we  are*" 

The  public  schools  are  typical  of  inner-city  high  schools* 
Observed  in  one  school  were  students  lined  up  along  the  corridor 
wallSi  staring  into  space^  completely  "burnt  out*"  This  school  in 
particular!  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  CIP|  has  a  reputation  for 
violence*  Fights  break  out  every  day  in  the  school  building. 
Once  a  month  some  student  is  arrested  for  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  with  intent  to  kill|  and  occasionally  there  are  killings  on 
the  school  grounds*  Such  a  school  environment  is  clearly  not 
conducive  to  learning  *  It  is  not  surprising  that  much  peer 
pressure  among  youth  works  against  staying  in  school*  As  one 
youth  reported: 

Friends  would  come  by  just  before  class 
and  say>  "Hey*"  Vhat  are  ya  gonna  say?  So 
you  cut  your  classes  and  the  next  thing  you 
know  you  ain't  goin'  to  school  no  more*  We'd 
meet  at  the  building^  me  and  toy  friends^  you 
know*  every  morning  and  we'd  just  hang  out  and 
^i'.  get  high,  you  know. 

However,  other  factors  contribute  to  the  incidence  of  drop- 
ping out*  For  instance,  family  pressures  may  not  encourage  youths 
to  continue  school*  Although  many  interns  come  from  convention- 
ally stable  family  backgrounds,  there  are  almost  as  many  that  do 
not*  A  CIP  staff  member  painted  this  bleak  picture  of  many  young 
peoples'  homes: 

Most  of  these  families  are  poor  and  the 
parents  really  can' t  offer  them  much  *  * . * 
A  lot  of  them  say  "ain't  in  a  good  mood"  when 
they  coioe  home  'cause  they're  doing  somethin' 
they  don't  enjoy  and  all  they  know  is  get  out 
of  here  and  go  to  school .  *  *  *  Sometimes 
the  parent  tells  them,  "I  don't  care  where  you 
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go  as  long  as  you  leave  here*****satDetlQes  that 
hurts  a  lot  sore  than  it  helps^  £::stead  o£ 
actually  sitting  down  and  telling  ^em  **Beyy 
this  is  what  education  can  do  for  you;  if 
you  want  nice  things  you  have  to  work  for 
them******  It  takes  place  in  the  home^ttin^ 
stilling  in  them  to  go  to  school* 

In  nany  cases»  the  Isck  o£  an  adult  role  model  in  the  hotne 
leaves  youqg  men  in  search  o£  an  identity* 

There  are  so  many  fatnilies  here  with  no 
£ather  you  know*  Ihey  have  no  one  to  look  up 
to*  The  male  plays  a  big  role  in  how  a  child 
develops*  They  aee  a  guy  tbat***he's  tough 
and  everything  I  I  want  to  -get  on  his  band-^ 
wagon*  I'll  follow  hia»  see  what  he's  about 
and  that's  how  most  of  them  go  astray*  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  CTB  Is  here^  because  of 
those  things***no  father  in  the  hoae»  that's 
the  beginning  o£  dropouts* 

*  The  dynamics  of  late  adolescence  and  young  adulthood  exacer^ 
bate  the  many  external  factors  working  on  young  people: 

They  never  really  owned  anything  *  Host  o£ 
them  come  from  big  families  and  they  have  to 
share  everything*  and  they  want  to  get  off  to 
theml^elves  and  do  some  thin'  on  their  own — 
you're  accomplishin'  somethln'*  They  want  to 
buy  cew  things*  clothes  for  school*  and  do 
extra  things*  They  warn:  to  start  out  on  their 
own*     Like  1  said*  they're  20*21*  you  IcnoWi 

and  most  people  here  In    get  out  when 

they're  18  and  19  because  they  can't  really 
deal  with  the  family  structure*  If  you  sit 
back  everytlme  and  you're  at  home  you  have  to 
ask|  sometimes  beg  or  whatever*  to  get  some  of 
the  things  you  know  you'd  enjoy  if  you're 
working*  They  don't  feel  independent  and 
sometimes  some  of  them  are  forced  to  leave 
because  of  their  attitudes  and  some  just  want 
peace  of  mind* 

In  an  environment  such  as  this^  young  people  have  few  alter^ 
natives  offering  realistic  hope  for  a  way  out*  The  CIP  therefore 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  the  sort  of  program  needed  to  help  youths 
escape* 
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V*    THF  DEMONSTRATION  AMD  THE  PROGRAM:    BASIC  STRUCTURE, 
FUNCTION,  AMD  INTERRH^ATIONSHIPS 


A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  demonstration  atructure, 
function,  and  interrelationships  is  provided  here  to  portray  the 
complex  context  in  which  the  Career  Intern  Program  operates*  This 
recapitulation  will  be  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
the  structure,  function,  and  interrelationships  of  the  program 
itself*  Diagramatic  representations  of  the  interrelationships 
.are  presented  to  familiarise  individuals  new  to  the  study  with  the 
basic  CIP  structure  and  to  set  the  framework  for  the  discussion  of 
interrelationships*  It  is  also  provided  to  assist  future  adoptors 
of  the  program* 


The  Demonstration:    Hierarchical  Networks 

The  Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  IfEDPA  legislation, 
has  given  the  National  Institute  of  Education  funds  to  disseminate 
and  evaluate  an  exemplary  program — the  Career  Intern  Program*  NIE 
contracted  with  OIC/A,  the  developers  of  the  prototype,  to  dissem* 
inate  and  implement  the  program*  In  addition,  NIE  awarded  MC 
Research  Corporation  a  contract  to  conduct  tne  evaluation* 

OIC/A  allocates  funds  to  the  CIPs  through  the  local  OICs* 
The  local  OICs  are  the  CIP  sponsors  and  administer  the  CIP  bud- 
gets* Therefore,  while  the  OIC  serves  as  an  intermediary  between 
OIC/A  and  the  CIP,  it  also  plays  an  influential  role  in  the  CIP's 
daily  operations* 

As  NIE  has  contracted  with  OIC/A  to  conduct  the  dissemination 
of  the  CIP,  so  OIC/A  uses  the  local  OICs  to  facilitate  the  early 
stages  of  implementation,  e  *g* ,  conducting  a  feasibility  study, 
selecting  a  building,  making  initial  contacts  with  LEAs,  and  so 
on*  OIC/A,  however,  also  assists  the  CIPs  directly  in  tha  start- 
up as  veil  as  in  operation,  e*g*,  conducts  LEA-union  negotiations, 
conducts  workshops,  and  has  a  subcontract  clause  that  allows 
direct  intervention  and  assistancis  as  needs  are  perceived* 
(See  Figure  1  for  a  summary  of  tha  hierarchical  relationships 
among  funding  and  dissismination/implementation  roles*) 

NIE  awarded  KMC  the  evaluation  contract  to  study  the  CareeT 
Intern  Program*  The  contractually  specified  work  statement 
encompasses  studying  funding  and  initial  decision-making  parties, 
monitoring  evaluation  effects  and  analyzing ,  dissemination  stra~ 
tegies ,  communication  networks,  and  specific  intisractions  at  the 
site  level*  Thus  the  study  involves  looking  at  all  participants, 
not  Just  the  CIP  sites* 
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Figure  1.    Funding*  dissemination*  and  implementation  roles 
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evaluation*  however,  is  conducted  from  a  monitor's  or  project 
officer's  perspective— to  make  sure  contractual  obligations  are 
fulfilled  in  the  most  appropriate  and  efficient  oanner.  KIE's 
role  as  responsible  for  both  the  implementation  and  the  evaluation 
is  potentially  problematic  because  evaluation  information  can 
cross  over  and  affect  the  implementation  procedures.  For  example, 
evaluation  infonoation  may  be  used  to  take  action  concerning  the 
extention  or  .termination  of  a  specific  site.  In  general*  altera- 
tions of  the  implementation  based  on  evaluation  data  during  the 
study  introduce  '"noise"  into  the  system. 

OIC/A  conducts  an  internal  evaluation  of  the  sites'  progress 
and  of  the  role  of  the  local  QIC  in  implementing  the  program. 
This  evaluation  is  conducted  from  a  monitor's  perspective  as  well 
as  a  technical  assistance  one .  The  information  is  gathered  to 
make  sure  contractual  obligations  and  model  specifications  are 
met;  however*  the  information  is  also  potentially  usable  as 
corrective  feedback.  The  feedback  is  used  to  design*  for  example* 
workshops  to  improve  managerial  skills  or  Implement  disposition 
conferences.  The  dual  role  can  be  problematic" the  sites  are  less 
likely  to  reveal  their  ignorance  or  non-compliance  to  a  monitor 
even  though  corrective  feedback  is  both  needed  and  desired  by  tbe 
sites . 

Finally,  the  ''acid  test*'  of  the  program  rests  upon  the 
interns'*  the  parents'*  and  the  local  communities'  evaluation  of 
the  program.  All  three  demonstrated  a  reluctance  about  the 
program  in  the  early  stages  of  operation.  Potential  interns  vere 
unsure  about  what  the  program  was  and  whether  it  represented  an 
improvement  over  other  available  options .  Parents  also  demon^ 
strated  reluctance  to  involve  their  children  in  a  new  alternative 
program.  In  addition,  in  some  communities  there  was  distrust  of 
"another  federal  program"  or  demonstration  project.  Such  projects 
vere  described  by  some  community  members  as  '^getting  our  hopes  up 
and  then  pulling  out  vithout  any  explanation**'  "using  us  like 
guinea  pigs"— "a  real  rip  of  f In  general  *  however*  the  com'^ 
munities  appear  to  welcome  the  program  as  of  this  writing.  (See 
Figure  2  for  a  summary  of  the  hierarchical  relationship  of  the 
formal  and  informal  HIE  and  OIC/A  evaluation  roles.) 


The  Program:    Hierarchical  Roles  and  Interaction  networks 

Tbe  director  is  the  managing  head  of  the  program.  The 
instructional  supervisor*  career  counseling  supervisor*  and  the 
school  liaison  are  considered  part  of  the  administration  and  make 
up  middle  management.  They  are  responsible  to  the  director  and 
serve  as  the  formal  link  between  the  director  and  the  staff.  The 
instructional  supervisor  leads  and  supports  the  instructional 
staff — and  represents  the  vehicle  for  transmitting  policy  deci- 
sions from  the  director  to  the  instructors.    The  career  counseling 
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Figure  2  (continued) 


supervisor  serves  the  same  function  between  the  director  and  the 
counselors  and  career  developers. 

Initial  contact  between  the  CIP  and  the  LEAs  is  made  by  the 
OIC.  The  CIP  director  cemente  the  relationship  and  then  the 
school  coordinator  becomes  .the  routinized  link  between  the  CIP  and 
the  feeder  school .  The  school  coordinator  secures  lists  of 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  to  recruit*  interns  into  the  CIP. 
In  additio;t»  this  individual  secures  transcripts  to  help  plan  the 
interns'  individual  programs. 

Career  developers  are  responsible  for  establishing  con^ 
tacts  with  the  business  community  to  provide  interns  with  Hands-on 
experiences.  (Hands-on  involves  tvo  one^week  experiences  observ- 
ing a  form  of  employment  that  parallels  each  Intern's  career 
interests*) 

Instructors  and  counselors  are  responsible  to  their  respec- 
tive supervisors  for  performing  their  duties  in  the  classroom  or 
in  the  counseling  sessions.  Thore  is  some  overlap  in  the  rolest 
ins  true tors  and  counselors  teach  such  courses  as  the  Career 
Counseling  Seminar  (CCS)  together*  instructors  listen  to  intern 
problems*  and  counselors  advise  interns  about  their  academic 
progress  and  plans. 

The  associate  professional  is  used  to  fill  a  variety  of 
duties  as  needed »  ranging  from  handyman  to  receptionist  and 
**gofer"  to  substitute  teacher.  An  informal  function  served  by  the 
associate  professional  is  to  act  as  a  "lay  counselor"— providing 
an  Open  ear  to  interns  and  giving  counsel  as  deemed  appropriate. 
The  secretaries  and  security/janitor  also  fulfill  the  role  of  "lay 
counselor."    (See  Figure  3  for  hierarchical  structure  of  program.) 

Formal  staff- intern  interaction  is  between  instructor » 
counselor*  career  developer*  school  coordinator*  and  intern- 
Informal  staff-intern  interavCtion  varies;  however*  a  basic  pattern 
exists  ranging  from  more  f ret^uent  to  less  frequent  and  involves 
secretaries  *  security /janitor*  instructors*  counselors  *  associate 
professionals*  instructional  supervisor*  career  counseling  super- 
visor* program  coordinator*  director*  and  intern. 

Staf f "intern  interaction  is  dependent  primarily  on  the 
personalities  of  the  staff  and  the  intern.  The  degree  to  which 
they  **fit**  or  mesh  determines  the  frequency  and  quality  of  inteir- 
action.  The  overall  climate  produced  by  staff  interactions  seeks 
to  be  supportive  and  motivating.  This  atmosphere  necessitates 
Open   communications  *    e.g. *    instructors    snd   counselors  sharing 


^Recuitment  has  been  conducted  by  the  entire  staff  and  many 
of  the  interns  (to  meet  quotas)* 
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Figure  3.    Hierarchical  structure 
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their  views  of  Interns'  probletus*  achievements*  and  overall 
progress*  as  well  as  instructors  and  counselors  constructively 
interacting  with  their  siqiervisors  or  discussing  policy  issues 
with  the  director.  The  specific  role  relationships  diacuased 
above  are  schematically  presented  in  Figure  4  (s  through  d)  under 
the  following  hesdlngs:  csnsgement*  recruitment*  f ormsl  staff- 
intern  intersctXon  and  infonnsl  stsff-intem  interaction. 
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(d)    Informal  Staff»Intern  Interaction  (Basic  Pattern  of  Interaction) 
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VI.    A  SLICE  OF  LIFE:    A  DIRECTOR,  AH  IHSTRUCTIOHAL 
SUPERVISOR*  A  JAHITOR»  AND  A  FEW  IHTERHS 


A  few  brief  exchanges  with  participants  of  the  program  add 
insights  into  their  lives  and  brings  many  of  these  roles,  rela- 
tionships and  personalities  to  life  and  into  perspective*  This 
section  begins  with  a  conversation  with  a  CIP  director  r^arding 
his  schedule*  A  fragment  of  the  scope  of  activities  and  demands 
of  his  position  are  conveyed  in  this  conversation"its  a  job  that 
^'doesn't  end**' 

The  second  conversation  with  an  instructional  supervisor 
portrays  her  iasights  into  the  dynamics  of  the  program*  She 
demonstrates  a  keen  awareness  of  the  relationship  among  various 
program  features,  e*s*,  role  of  iatern  input,  teacher  strictness, 
and  caring* 

The  conversation  with  a  janitor  at  oae  of  the  sites  also 
provides  useful  insights  into  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a 
developing  program*  Much  of  his  .  ^le  as  ^a  ^'guardian**  patrolling 
the  halls  on  his  own  initiative  to  get  interns  back  in  class  is 
not  brought  out  in  conversation;  however,  his  insights  and  atti- 
tude towards  the  program  that  contribute  to  the  daily  functions  of 
the  program  are  evidenced* 

Finally,  a  few  interns  share  some  of  their  experiences  and 
btc«:ground  to  provide  a  brief  picture  of  the  range  of  interns  in 
the  program*  Some  of  the  conversations  reveal  their  reasons  for 
entering  the  CIP,  others  serve  to  offer  a  picture  of  the  family 
background  *  The  last  interview/conversation  is  with  J*  B*  He 
has  become  a  prominent  member  of  one  of  the  CIPs*  J*  B*  Is  deeply 
involv&d  in  studeat  government*  He  enthusiastically  promotes  the 
CIP  and  tries  to  develop  the  program  spirit*  His  grades  are 
good  and  his  attendance  Is  excellent*  J*  is  one  of  many  of  the 
interns  that  came  to  the  CIP  r&ady  for  a  change  in  his  life*  Some 
Interns  were  leaders  within  gangs,  others  were  leaders  of  small 
social  clicks,  most  however,  were  simply  not  satisfied  with  the 
direction  their  lives  had  already  taken*  J*  B*'^s  experiences 
represent  the  "far  end  of  the  continuum^'  of  intern  experience; 
however ,  a  gllmp$«>  at  his  life  offers  an  insight  into  the  full- 
range  of  individuals  the  CIP  serves* 


A  Conversation  with  a  CIP  Director 

What  is  your  schedule  like  each  day? 

I  will  come  here  in  the  morning  between  about 
8 130  to  9 : 00  o'clock*  *  *  usually  say  *  check  on 
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ay  schedules  and  so  forth,  nov>  but  by  9:00  I 
receive  information  pertaining  to  staff 
attendance,  intern  attendance,  and  *any 
calls  from  parents  pertaining  to  who  is  sick 
and***vhat  is  being  done*  Then  I***go  through 
the  building  between  10:00-10:30  to  see  if 
everyone  is  in  place  and  check  vlth  teachers 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  they  need,  and 
then  I  see  the  counselors***  and  then  I  ccnne 
b&ck  to  the  office  and  take  care  of  desk 
work*  Then  by  12:00  I  go  downstairs  to  check 
if  the  interns  are  in  and  check  (to  see)  who 
is  teaching  and  if  there  are  any  problems 
pertaining  to  (teaching)  *  Then  I  come  up- 
stairs and  take  care  of  desk  work,  then  I 
leisurely*  depending  upon  the  day»  meet  vlth 
the  staff,  immediately  after  3:00*  Fridays, 
every  Triday.  Every  Monday  is  instruction, 
every  Wednesday  is  vith.**soine  counselors  and 
at  least  by  10:00  in  the  morning  and  every 
Friday  at  10:00  ve  superviae  the  tvo  supervi- 
sors and  we  sit  down  and  go  over  the  agenda 
for  our  meetings  at  8t00* 


Oh,  I  see*  Vhat  types  of  things  do  you  do  regarding  the  desk  votkl 
Budgets  and  things  like  that? 


OK*  Budgets^  reports,  checking  on  schedules, 
cross  lists, ***(A1so  on  an)  ongoing  basis  the 
files  of  interns  (are  reviewed)  which  I  then 
give  to  the  counselors  to  review.  ***  I 
average  about  oh,  six  a  day*  Depending  on 
whether  its  a  career  development  file  or 
whether  its  a  confidential  file^  or  ongoing 
file.  Then,  of  course^  meetings*  Proposi- 
tions. Check  on  our  intern  increase.  Check 
on  our  utility  bills.  Develop  memos.  *  .either 
(to)  Central  or  to  staff,  consulting  with 
parents  who  have  been  Invited  or  who  come  in 
for  various  reasons ,  or  who  are  passing 
through  for  information  pertaining  to  the 
program.  Of  course^  representing  the  organi- 
zation of  CIP  to  various  committees,  organi- 
zations* 


Vhat  types  of  things  have  you  gone  to  (to  r^resent  the  CIP)? 


Oh***the  _th  and  th  (district)  has  a  commit- 
tee relations  commission,  and  I  s2rve  on  their 


board*  The 


Center,  which  I  serve  on  the 
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youth  board.  • • -the  Salvation  Army.  It's 
an  ongoing  sort  o£  thing*  but  there  is  also 

the    Parent  Association  which  I 

also  work  with.  ...then  comes  dinner  be£ore 
business.  Cases  which  have  been  referred  by 
the  counselors  to  the  counselors  and  who  in 
turn  £eel  that  there  should  be  some  sort  o£ 
policy,  resolution,  or  talk  to  their  interns. 

I  talked  to   (an  intern) »  yesterday.    He  invited  me  over 

to  his  house  and  ve  talked  a  little.  (He  told  tae  about  the 
problems  with  the  gangs  that  you  were  discussing  yesterday.) 

tfe  have  also  intervened*  Some  o£  viy  vork  is 
to  intervene  with  various  gangs  around  Itere. 

  percenters ,  you've  surely  seen  on  our 

street,  constantly  smoke  pot .  They  look  at 
who  belongs  to  which  kind  of  gang  and  who's  on 
who's  tur£  and  ao  we  have  been  able  to  get 
(a)hold  of  at  least  three  dl££erent  gangs 
around  this  area  and  talking  to  them  about 
£acts  that  we  have  to  consider. .  .we  are  not 
here  to  look  for  trouble  they  (interns)  are 
here  £or  school. . . 

Who  contacted  them*  the  members*  or  were  they  Just  hanging  around 
here? 

Yeah*  they  hang  around  here.... 

For   instance,  we  had   a  situation  where  one 

of  the  interns  here  accosted  one  of  the   

percenters. ... 

Oh  yes.  They  call  themselves  the  percen- 
ters. And  they  were  ready  to  beat  him  up  (in 
retaliation) .  They  hung  around  here  for 
awhile.  For  sbout  two  weeks.  We  were  helping 
this  guy  go  through  all  kinds  of  places... 

Passing  through  the  church  door*  to  the  other 
side  o£  the  street.     Until  ye  wer^  able  to 

mediate.    ...we  also  have  a  "^ords.  They 

also  complsin  that  some  of  our  kids  go  acro:^s 
that  street. 

So  the  kids. . . 

Yeah,  they  go  across  that  street.  They  go 
across  that  street,  they  don't  know  that*  so 
they  want  to  know  who  they  are. 
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I  see. 


Might y 


He  sat  down »  ve  recognized  them »  ve  talked 
with  them*     We  also  have  the  Mighty   * 


Ye6»  Mighty   »  we  have  street  guards »  the 

'Street  guards  have  to  bring  these  kids  to  the 
corner  and  they  have  to  cross  quickly  in  order 

to  come  to  this  side.     The  Mighty    live 

on    and    (its)  their  territory  and 

in  order  for  anybody  to  come  here  on  the  

bus»   they  get   off  on    and   »  they 

have  to  cross   (their  turf). 

So  that's  crossing  the  turf»  yes7 

Yes,  that's  crossing  the  turf. 

Do  they  come  in  here,  or  just  talk  through  the  people  that  keep 
them  contacted? 

Oh  they  come  in..*They  come  in  and  they  want 
to  talk  to  the  boss. 

So,  you've  had  them  in? 

Oh,  yes.  Give  them  coffee  and  ask  them  if 
they  want  to  smoke*  I  usually  keep  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  in  case  anyone  of  them  smokes.  I 
don't  smoke.  Then  they  say  they  are  here  to 
talk  and  then  we  talk. 

And  things  have  settled  pretty  easy? 

Oh  yes,  as  long  as,  as  long  as,  those  people 
don't  give  them  any  flack*  They  are  asked 
where  they  are  coming  from  whether  they  are 
coming  from  here  and  each  one  of  them  has  an 
ID  card  ve  don't  have  new  ones  for  the  new 
kids,  but  if  it  comes  to  the  real  thing  they 
want  to  know  their  ID,  show  something.  So  you 
see,  the  thing  is  the  gangs  around  here  have 
alliances  and  somebody  may  call  them  lookouts. 
They  (are)  sent  by  a  gang  first  as  a  lookout. 
And  he's  an  innocent  person*  So  these  people 
not  only  watch,  but  watch  very  closely*  Mot 
only  that ,  the  gangs  have  various  hostiles . 
All  over  the  place*    Got  these  hostiles,  so  if 
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you  are  actually  innocent  and  walk  in  by  one 
of  the  hostiles  the  whole  £eeling  is  that  you 
are  there  to  observe  what  they  are  doing,  to 
steal,  to  study  the  layout.  So  they  watch 
these  things. 

That^s  interesting.  (Vhat  other  types  o£  activities  do  you 
encounter)? 

'Then  o£  course,  going  to  various,  ...meetings 

constantly  with    and  High  which  ia 

on  the  other  side.  But  it^s  a  whole  £ull 
day.    Hot  only  that,  going  to  various  director 

meetings  and  taanagement  meetings  at   (the 

local  OIC),  participating  in  various  con- 
ferences and  symposia  on  behalf  of  01C/A  t 

developing  Inservice  Training  with  ay  staff 
here....^ 

What  kind  of  conferences  at  OIC? 

Well,  there  are  several  conferences,  one  which 
also  pert&ins  to  the  generation,  the  lost 
generation,  and  the  whole  idea  of  OIC,  ...has 
alliances  and  relationships  with  all  kinds  of 
groups  and  they  provide  leadership,  support. 
So  their  leadership,  support  depending 
upon  which  response  it  has  to  deal  with 
anything  pertaining  to  youths  I  have  to 
represent  the  OIC.  If  it  has  sooething  to  do 
with  conferences  of  aanagement.  It  is  part  of 
tty  plan* 

Oh,  l:hat^s  excellent.  Then  you^re  very  involved  in  the  training 
program  as  well? 

Oh  yes* 
Then  how  does  your  day  end? 

It  doesn^t  end* 

It  doGsn^t  end,  I  guess  that^s  the  ultimate. 

It  doesn^t  end.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  day 
whatever  should  be  done  during  the  day  we  take 
with  us,  then  I  do  it.  My  day  actually  starts 
from  8t30  and  ends  around  7:30*  It^s  an 
average  12  hours  that  I  work  a  day. 
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M»»  ,  (wy  vlfe)    la  alwaya  complaining 

about  that*  This  morning  ahe  va8  aaying  I 
left  here  at  10:00  o'clock  last  nlght*»»»  I 
vaa  taking  my  ahover  and  I  reneobered  that  I 
had  uaed  (the  vrong  flgure)»*»»  It  vas  a 
little  number^  and  hov  I  uaed  it  I  don't 
knov*  So  I  remembered  and  I  came  back  and 
changed  the  Whole  thing » 

That'a  amazing*    Yeah»  I^ve  seen  you  here  late» 

Yeah»  The  thing  that  takes  a  lot  of  ny  tine 
really »  are  unscheduled  conferences*  They 
come  In  here  constantly  with  all  kinds  of 
conflicts »  They  are  baaed  on  complainta  of 
inatructors  or  counaelora^  or  a  certain 
meeting  can't  be  fulfilled*  then  ve  arrange  or 
people  Just  pop  In  and  look  around  and  that 
takes  tine* 

Teah»  you  have  to  ehov  them  around*  that's  true* 

Takes  time*  and  by  the  time  you  shov  them 
around*  they  sit  down  and  talk* 

That's  right*  What  types  of  things*  by  the  vay*  do  the  interns 
come  In  and  complain  about? 

tJh  *  some  have  complained  about  the  distance 
that  they  have  to  come*  Some  have  complained 
about  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  a  gang*  and 
they  need  someone  to  talk  to  somebody*  They 
have  come  In  to  talk  about  their  relationships 
vith  their  parents  because  their  parents 
toss  them  out  because  they  are  16*  As»  **an 
emancipated  man*  so  he  can  (get  a  social 
velfare  stipend  and  food  stamps)  take  some  and 
give  them  avay*  Sort  of  reducing  the  popula- 
tion in  the  house  and  also  bringing  in  some 
Sort  of  inccMne*  So*  parents*  a  lot  of  par^ 
ents*  sonehov  force  their  kids  to  do  that  and 
they  don't  really  know  vhat  the  (their  parents 
are  doing)*  so  lAien  this  thing  comes  up  they 
come  In  asking  parents  are  throwing  them 
out  because  they  aay  they  should  work  and  they 
don't  want  to  go*  Then  ve  have  to  sit  down 
and  talk  about  it*  and  they  come  to  stay  at  my 
house » .  * »  Some  come  in  wi  th  questions  per- 
taining to  their  difference »  Some  are  par** 
ents*  they  come  in  to  di&cuss  health  problems* 
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or  simply  problems  with  babysitting  or  prob- 
lems with  child  care. 


Yea^t    I've  noticed  a  number  o£  women  here  have  kids. 

We  have  also  instances  where  parents  will  come 
in  and  discuss  a  certain  comp?  >iint  about 
coining  home  early»  about  hanging  out  vlth  the 
wrong  group.     And  ask  us  to  talk  to  them. 

That's  an  interesting  twist. 

Yes.  tfe  have  other  situations  where  proba- 
tion officers  are  dealing  with  us  fr:^  the 
local  precinct  pertaining  to  certain  informa^ 
tion.  They  consulted  us  about  their  atten-^ 
dance»  vhere  they  hang  out»  and  things 
like  that.  Ve  also  tell  these  interns*  their 
probation  officers  tell  them  they  must  keep  in 
touch  with  us»  so  we  talk  to  them  occassion- 
ally  and  want  to  know  what  i&  happening  and  so 
forth.  If  they  are  meeting  their  probation 
of f  icer. .  .(they)  Let  me  know  when  they  have  to 
see  **The  Man.'* 

I  see»  I  see»  that's  interesting*  that's  what  we  were  discussing 
yesterday. 

We  have  people  who  are  here  who  are  in  serious 
crime.  I  mean  'real  serious  crimes  In  the 
book»  we  have  it  here»  minutes  from  the 
book.  • 

That  much  of  a  range? 

A  whole  range.  Uh»  we  have  people  who  are 
active  in  a  committee.  And  who  are  caught 
seen  in  and  out  to  see  what  is  going  on»  but 
in  fact  he  is  monitoring  us.  Yesterday  they 
heard  about  this  disco»  and  they  actually 
popped  in  to  see  what  effect  does  disco  as  if 
something  is  going  on  that  is  not  supervised. 
(This  comi&ittee  thinks  the)  Kids  are  smoking 
pot»  and  all  that. 

I  was  wondering  about  that»  I  noticed  that  it  was  too  coincidental 
that  it  happened  to  be  right  around  the  disco. 

It's  a  whole  full  days  workout. 
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Hm*   Uell^  then  you  have  to  close  up  the  bulldlngt 
-  Yes* 

(I  begin  to  pick  up  my  note  pad  and  tape  recorder*) 

All  right* 
That's  good*    I  appreciate  it* 

OK* 

Very  nice«  I'll  let  you  get  back  to  vork  ^ow* 
¥es* 

Thanks* 


A  Conversation  with  an  Instructional  Supervisor 

(This  conversation  begins  as  my  last  conversation  vlth  an  Intern 
ends*    Ti  commented  "She's  really  trying*" 

***Yes«  they're  trying  so  hard  to  become 
adults^  they're  searching  for  their  Identity^ 
and  Jobs  seem  to  be  the  reason  or  It  Is  the 
reason  that  really  Identifies  them  as  balng 
adults* 

tlh-huh* 

*#*and  to  rely  on  parents  a  lot  of  times^  to 
them«  they  don't  want  us  to  call  the  parents 
in  but  yet  when  we  do  ve  get  more  response 
from  them  as  far  as  intern  participation* 

Is  It  really  that  they  don't  want  you  to^**because  they  vant  to 
feel  more  Independent  or*** 

Yes*  they  want  to  £eel  more  independent^  They 
want  to  do  things  on  their  o%m  but  yet  we  have 
to  check  back  vlth  them  and  theyfre  really 
trying  to  get  out  from  under  their  parents' 
thumb* 

I  see* 

So  they  can  make  more  of  their  own  money*  And 
there  are  programs  at  CIP  that  offer  money^««« 
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And  summer  jobs»  even  though  at  mininum 
wages*   Better   than  not  having  any  noney * 


(Many  interns  choose  work  over  school^  but***) 

***The  interns  who  are  here  feel  very  close  to 
the  program*  They  have  given  their  inputs* 
Another  thing ***the  biggest  thing  about  this 
program** *we  have  changed  policies  as  a  result 
of  -intern  feedback* 

***For  instance^  the  attendance  policy  (during 
the  day)*  They  suggested »  one  intern  particu-^ 
larly  suggested  a  sign-in  sheet  Which  we  have 
when  we  cone^  when  we  go»  then  every  incern 
will  not  be  punished*  Then  we  call  the 
parents  and  let  them  know  who  did  not  return^ 
things  like  that*     Now  that  was  their  idea* 

(Xn  addition)  interns  are  having  problems  with 
studying  and  a  couple  of  them  said  they  need 
more  help  in  knowing  how  to  study >  they  didn't 
even  know  how*  And  so  this  s^ester  we're 
instituting  a  study  plan* 


That  sounds  great* 


So»  that's  as  a  direct  result  of  intern 
feedback*  ***we  don't  have  any  Sports  here 
but  through    (tUe  director)  and  re- 

quested by  the  interns  we  have  more  physical/ 
kinds  of  activity* * *we  have  arranged  with 

  (the  local  university)  to  take  the  kids 

during  the  summer  school  year's  swim  and  gym 
program* 

They  will  receive  academic  credit  for  health 
education^  they'll  get  to  take  swimming^  you 
know***two  other  sports >  possibly  tennis  or 
baseball* **and  along  with  swimming*  So  it's 
going  to  be  nice* 


Very  good* 


Interns  have  (also)  indicated  they  vant 
a  deeper  math  program* **so  the  science  in- 
structor has  agreed  to  teach  algebra  this  year 
and  so***that's  a  lot  of  work*  So  that's  in 
the  program*  *  *but  we  do  need  suggestions  * 
We've  adopted  a  philosophy  for  CXP  and  part  of 
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our  philosophy  states  that  interns  should  have 
a  part  in  planning* -.not  just  for  this  whGle 
program  but  in  each  classroom^  they  av^e 
allowed  to  make  new  suggestions  and.. .they  are 
considered  and  we  do  use  them. 

What  do  you  think  of  some  of  the  interns  that  think  (some  of  the 
instructors),  are  somewhat  strict? 

Well,  instructors  are  strict,  but  I  know  two 
in  particular*  but  when  I  check  on  the  atten^ 
dance  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  strictest 
one  has  79  percent  attendance.  In  fact*  some 
of  his  classes  got  to  be  09  percent »  you 
know. ' 

Really? 

Teah.     And   ,  the  strictest  teacher  bas 

the  most  attendance.  They  complain  but  they 
go  to  their  class.  And  to  me,  aside  from  vhat 
they  think*  I  go  by  what  I  see  on  the  paper. 
So. . .you  know*  if  the  instructor  was  too 
strict  and  they  did  not  attend  his  class  then 
I  "would  check  to  see  what  is  he  doing  that's 
wrong  to  causi^  them  to  stay  out  of  class . 

The  most  lax  teacher*  the  nicest  teacher*  is 
the  one  who  had  the  least  amount  of  people  who 
attended  his  class.  And  so  we're  working  with 
them  to  get  them  to... we  have  rules  and 
regulations,  we  have  standards.  . .  .And  then 
there's  a  h-ippy  mix.  One  of  our  English 
Instructors. .  .she  is  one  of  our  newer  instruc- 
tors that  we  have  and  she's  been  with  us  but 
as  far  as  being  Jn  the  field  of  teaching  she 
has  be&i  able  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
attendance  in  her  class.  She  Is  not  viewed  by 
the  interns  as  being... see  how  can  I  put 
it. ..too  strict.  But  she  Is  exact  and  she  has 
limits  for  her  classes  and  they  know  from  the 
beginning  what  they  are  out  to  do  and  she  is 
able  to  maintain  a  high  attendance.  And  so 
we' re  using  the  ideas  *  you  know*  we  have 
weekly  meetings  and  I  read  the  attendance 
report  and  I  tell  them  who  has  the  most 
attendance  and  what  methods  that  person  is 
using  to  keep  the  attendance  high  and  we  talk 
it  over  and  some  of  chem  have  started  being 
more  strict  forcing  rules  ^nd  so  forth.    And  . 
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if  we  could  do  that:  all  programs^  you  know« 
just  tighten  up  everythlng+t+I  say  our  program 
is  too  lax*** 

You  know***I  read  (in  the  first  evaluation 
report)  about  their  dress  code  and  a  lot  o£ 
things*  **and  school  is  strict  but  I  think 
strictness  is  viewed  as  caring*  If  you  let 
fieople  do  anything  they  want  to  do  they 
really  think  you  don't  care. 

I  feel***this  semester  we're  going  to  initiate 
peer  evaluation*  One  o£  our  Instructors  has 
been  permitted  to  do  that*  I  feel  it  will  be 
more  beneficial  for  the  instructors  to  evalu- 
ate themselves »  you  know«  in  a  way  than  have 
me  do  it  because  they  look  upon  (it  as  i£  it 
Were  punishment^  a)  bad  evaluation  st  the  end» 
or  something  like  that*  So  i£  they  coordi- 
nate* they  could  take  ideas  from  one  another 
and  try  to  inclement  them  in  their***and  so 
they  are  doing  that*  And  I  think  it  is  going 
to  have  favorable  results* 

Excellent* 

They  get  a  chance  to  share  ideas  and  critique 
one  another* 

What  about  planning  £or*** 

^**we  have  worked  on  pl'^nnlng  £or  the  summer 
and»  as  I  sald»  swimming  and  gym  program* 
We're  going  to  take  more  field  trips*  Then 
we'll  be  trying  to  take  one  £leld  trip  a 
month*  But  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  more* 
We  want   to  go  to  the  nature  center*  thirty 

mile  and   •     It's  not  In    but  it's 

the  outside  kind  of  a  trip  where  they  could 
learn  a  loi.****We're  going  to  have  CIP  IS  HIP 
day  next  week*  Now  that  has  been  the  single 
overriding  innovation  o£  Interns »  they  seem  to 
like  that  activity  better  than  any  other. 

Really? 

CIP  IS  HIP.  *.*We  give  recognition  to  interns 
who  are  ^iust  about  any  category*  And  they 
really  like  that  and  the  last  one»  the  last 
one  that  ve  had»  the  second  cohort  came  in» 
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and  the  attendance  was  better  than  the  first 
cohort.  You  know,  they  came  in  while  we're 
having  CIF  IS  HIP  day  and  that  spread  the 
publicity  about  the  prograiFn. .  .and  the  enthu* 
siasQ  that  things  wer^  going  on. .  .So  we're 
going  to  have  more  next  month  and  we  must 
instead  o£  letting  so  many  go  by*  But  they 
really  liked  that  a  lot.  We  have  a  basketball 
game  before,  and  we  do  want  to  have  more 
things  like  that  than  generate  atmosphere  that 
don't  support  the  program. 

Though  there  was  something  wrong  at  the  last  ball  gaaie  at  the 
end . 

Oh  yes,  at  the  end  (they  had  a  fight),  but  the 
two  students  now. . .who  had  problems . . .ate  at 
lunch  together .  There ,  they  seem  to  be 
/riends.    and   


Really < 


Oh,  they  have  been  enonies  since  they  first 
met. 


I  didn't  know  they  were  enemies. 


Oh  yes.  They  are  now  talking  to  one  another 
and  exchanging  ideas.  That's  gratifying  to 
see   that   they     an  be,    you  know,    ma ^are . 

Yeah,  that's  good  to  see.    Do  you  still  remember  ? 

Yes.  A  big  difference.  And  another  of  our 
interns,  the  young  lady  that  was  here  a  £ew 
minutes  Ago,  she  has. . .received  a  lot  of  A's, 
you  know,  and  she  made  the  Director's  list* 
The  first  time  she  arrived  she  had  this  scowl 
on  her  face,  wouldn't  speak  to  anybody,  SF.t 
by  herself  in  the  classroom. 

That's  true  »  you  mean. . .that's  rights  I  remember... 

Well,  she  wouldn't  speak  to  anyone,  and.. .a 
couple  of  interns  were  playing  scrabble  and 
she  was  flitting  by  herself  and  I  walked  up  to 

them  an<i  asked  them  "Why  don't  you  ask  

to  Join  in?"  They  said  "Oh,  she's  too  mean.** 
I  said  *'Well ,  look ,  she  won' t  be  that  way 
if  she  has  sor  \ody  to  talk  to.  Just  invite 
her  to  come  to  the  game ,  and  even  if  she 
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doesn't  at  least  you  could  try.'  And  so  they 
did»  and  she  joined  in»  and  she's  been  friend** 
lier»  you  know.  She's  really  trying  in  her 
classes  and  she's  getting  positive  feedback... 
And  interns  supporting  one  another  had  been  of 
great  deal  to  her.*. 

From  her  peers... from  the  other  interns. 

Yes»  other  interns. 

And  you  notice  sometimes,  in  the  case  of   and  some  others... # 

They're  goin^  to  be  the  protectors. 

Teah.  That's  really  good.  They  inapire  a  lot 
of  interns*  .  .they  need  encouragement . .  .''She 
got  all  A's"  I  aaid.  (tfe  all  tell  hex)  You're 
smart,  you  can  do  this,  you  know." 

And... so  she  really  likes  the  program  now 
she's  gotten  all  A's  and  she  really  worked  in 
the  class.. . 

I  know,  I  know* 

You  know,  she's  allowed  to,  you  know,  have  her 
persoral  freedom  in^  that . * .we  don' t  try  to 
stifle  *  They' re  aggressive  to  a  point  and 
then  they  become  complacent,  you  know,  we  want 
them  to  show  some  vim  and  vigor  and  cocpress 
their  opinions ,  you  know,  and  we  can  change  ■ 
things.  But  a  lot  of  times  they  have  better 
ideas  than  we  do,  and  we  don't  want  to  mirror 
them  all  the  time,  you  know,  we  try  to  humor 
them  and  they  think  that  we're  doing  it.  5o  I 
think  that  (listening  to  Interns)  has  helped 
the  piogr^. 


A  Conversation  with  a  Janitor 

This  Janitor  is  deeply  committed  to  the  GIF.  He  monitors  the 
halls  periodically  on  his  own  initiative  to  get  interns  back  into 
class.  A  conversation  with  him  provides  a  number  of  insights  into 
the  program  —  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses. 

They  love  to  come  to  certain  classes  because 
they  feel  they' re  getting  something  out  of 
it.    A  guy  like  that  the  teachers  have  to  put 
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nore  into  it  *  I  really  stress  instructors  > 
they  are  the  important  ones? 

It  would  be  good  i£  It  was  tightened  up 
overall*  I  aean  like  the  rules*  liice  getting 
here  on  time* 

They're  supposed  to  be  here  at  8:45  and  they 
cc^ie  at  9  or  9:30  and  no  one  cares^  But  I 
think  the  overall  program  has  been  &  succoss* 
I  find  it  very  bane£icial  to  the  young  people 

of  «    There  are  atill  a  lot  of  people  vho 

don't  knoy  that  thia  progres  exists*  ^en 
whim  you  h4ve  people  valUing  around  saying  she 
ain' t  teaching  this  anfi  she  aiti' t  teaching 
thatr  this  program  ^ain't  thia  and  that  t;hen 
this  is  a  defeatist  attitude* 

I  can  definitely  see  where  that  could  he  a  problem* 

But>  I  look  at  it  overall*  It's  gonna  be  a 
successful  program «  tfe  constantly  have 
visitors  Which  gives  the  Interns  a  chance  to 
see  who  eponsors  this  progra©*  1  think  its 
good   for  them  to  66e  how  its  iaprcvlng* 

We're  affiliated  with  the    Board  of 

Educators*  The  regular  high  schools  h^e  one 
thousand  students*  we  have  one  hundred  but 
we're  running  well* 

Vhat  do  you  think  the  rate  of  attendance  is? 

On  the  average  about  50^60  students  on  a 
weekly  baai3*  Except  the  beginning  of  the 
weeU>  Monday^  and  the  end  of  the  veek^  ?riday> 
attendance  is  pretty  good* 


Conversations  with  fl  Fey  Interns 

These  vignettes  are  excerpts  of  longer  conversations^- interviews 
with  interns*  The  first  conversation  is  with  Madelyn  (pseudonym)* 
She  is  one  of  the  more  active  interns  coordinating  bake  sales*  and 
organizing  the  graduation  and  financial  committee*  Hadelyn  also  is 
quick  to  defend  the  CIP  from  the  verbal  assault  of  ne^  interns* 
This  conversation  primarily  provides  a  viaw  of  her  family  back- 
ground * 
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*  How  many  are  In  your  f  aioily? 

I  have  seven  sisters  aud  no  brothers  and  I 
live  with  my  mother  and  father  and  so  my 
sister  got  married  and  they  live  with  u& 
sonetime* 

Do  you  all  get  along  alright? 

Ve  get  along  real  well*     We  don't  have  any 
choice* 

And  what  about  your  parents*  how  do  they  £eel  about  their  jobs? 

My  lather  likes  his  job»  my  father  works  very 
hard*  He's  a  very  good  father*  He  works  two 
jots  now>  he  was  working  three*  My  sister  was 
working* 

Vhat  were  the  different  kinds  of  jobs? 

He  was  Sargeant  on  a  Security  job»  and  he  used 

to  work  at  but  they  moved  so  he  started 

working »   they   transferred  him  to    but 

recently  he  got  hurt  out  there  so  they  trans- 
ferred him  to    ;:o  he  work  at   now* 

Hy  mother  doesn't  work  anymore*     She  used  to 

work  at    Schools*     She  decided  not  to 

work*  I  don't  work  anymore  because  I  got  laid 
off  my  job*  I  Quit  because  I  couldn't  work 
«Dd  go  to  school  at  the  s^ae  time*  So  I  made 
the  choice  to  quit  and  go  to  school*  My 
sister  the  fourth  one  works*  She  worked 
as  an  actress*  But  she  quit*  She  used  to  be 
a  beautician  but  she  quit  because  she  decided 
she  wanted  to  be  a  model* 

Oh>  I  see* 

My  sister,   ,  I  don't  know  what  she  wants 

to  do*    She  dreams  about  singing*    But  they  go 
to  school* 

How  are  they  in  school? 

They  do  fine*    I'm  the  only  one  who  doesn't  c^o 
anything* 
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Mot  yet  anyway* 

But  when  I  get  ready^  I  will* 

That's  right*    Give  it  time*    Any  big  problems? 

In  the  family?  No »  everything '  s  fine  *  }fy 
aother  and  father  go  to  church  every  Sunday* 

(A  second  'intern  looks  interested  in  the  IntervieWi  so  I  ask 
her***)  Vbat  church  do  they  (the  first  intern's  family)  go  to?  Do 
you  know? 

Teah>  I  go  to  the  aame  church* 
Vbat  one  do  you  go  to? 

 »  other  side  of  the  Bay*     My  father  Is 


the  deacon  of  the  church»  my  mother  is  a 
Sunday  School  teacher »  and  I'm  secretary  of 
the  church* 

I  like  going  to  church»  and  I  try  to  encourage 
this  girl  (another  intern)  over  here  to  go  to 
church*  But  she  doesn't  like  to  go  to  church» 
so  vhat  can  X  say* 

(I  come  back  to  Hadelyn)  *     Sa  how  are  things  goln$  in  general? 

I  think  everything  is  OK*  Even, though  I  don't 
have  everything  I  uant  to  have  because  I'm  not 
working I  because  ain't  nobody  really  working 
in  my  family  but  my  father  and  he  can't  do 
everything* 

(intern's  comment  on  her  fast  speech"giggling)  *  She's  talking 
fast  but  I'm  getting  it* 

Vhen  I  was  in  Jr*  High»  my  mother  made  me  go 
to  a    speech   therapist   for   talking  fast* 

I  used  to  talk  very  fast  myself »   so  I  understand  it  * 

It  wasn't  that  I  couldn't  pronounce  my  words 
properly*  it  was  just  that  I  would  say  them  so 
fast  people  wouldn't  understand  me* 

Did  you  get  in  some  arguments  about  that? 

Yeah»  ehe  said  I  be  trying  to  outtalk  her,  but 
I  wasn'fr*  But  our  family  get  along  very 
well* 
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Cheryl 


Cheryl  was  considered  very  aloof  by  other  interns  when  she 
first  entered  the  program*  She  would  not  associate  with  anyone* 
Over  a  period  of  time  she  has  toade  a  number  of  friends  and  interns 
comment  on  her  **change  in  attitude***  She  interacts  with  many 
interns  on^  a  casual  basis  now*  This  excerpt  of  a  conversation 
lightly  touches  on  her  family  life  and  her  sentiments  about 
attending  school* 

Uov  many  kids  in  the  family? 

It^z  five  of  us*     I  have  three  brothers  and 
one  sister* 

And  your  parents? 

Both  of  them»  all  of  us  live  in  the  same  house' 
and  my  uncle  stay  there  with  us*     tfy  father 
works* 

What  does  he  do? 

lien's  a  foreman  fit    (local  factory)*  My 

mother  doesn^'t  work* 

How  <io  you  get  along  with  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

We  get  along  pretty  good|  except  sometime  we 
have  arguments* 

Anything  major?    What  are  the  major  things  that  come  up* 

Well   the  dishes*      Washing   the  dishes »  they 
don^'t  want  to  wash  them* 

Do  you  get  In  any  trouble  or  anything  like  that? 

Ho .     School  I   yeah »  but  police  and  all  that 
major  stuffi  no* 

What  school  did  you  get  in  trouble  in? 

  school*    Skipping  class* 

Row  did  your  parents  feel  about  it? 

They  couldn**  t  understand  why* 
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What  did  you  tell  thea? 

1  didn^t  vant  to  go. 
Were  they  upset?    Vhat  did  they  do? 

Sometime  they  vouldn^t  speak  to  me* 


Mary 

Mary  has  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  is  an  extremely  dedicated 
Intern.  She  is  good  friends  vlth  Kadelyn.  They  both  set  up 
bake  sales  and  take  an  active  role  in  the  flnanclF^  committee 
and  various  other  programs.  She  is  also  a  very  mature  and 
Sophisticated  young  adult.  Once  again  the  conversation  begins 
with  a  semi-^structured  interview  regarding  her  family  background 
and  then  proceeds  Into  a  discussion  regarding  her  sentiments' 
concerning  school  attendance. 

1  come  from  a  very  large  family.  One  brother 
and  no  sisters.  My  brother  Is  22  and  l^m 
20. 

When  is  your  birthday? 

The  29th  of  April. 

Parents? 

My  father  is  retired*  I  really  don't  know 
what  be  does.  He  lives  somewhere  on  the  West 
side.  My  parents  are  divorced.  Ify  mother 
designs  plans  for  houaes.  She  still  trying  to 
figure  me  out. 

Do  you  see  your  father  very  much? 

1  saw  him  in  19??.  Last  1  saw  him  1  was 
seven .  Then  1  saw  him  about  four  weeks 
ago. 

Do  you  get  along  with  him? 

No>  not  at  all. 

You  fight? 

We  Just  don't  speak. 
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Are  you  two  different? 


I'm  more  like  him*  That's  why  we  don't  get 
along* 


So  It  doesn't  bother  you  too  much  that  they  were  divorced* 


No>  not  at  all*  I'd  rather  see  them  apart 
<than  deatroylng  each  other*  Because  I  was 
there  when  they  were  lighting* 


(Another  Intern  interrupted  and  commented  on  her  problems  with  her 
old  high  achool  and  Mary  responded  *'yeah  me  too  trouble*'' 

Vhat  kind  of  trouble?    School  trouble? 


I  don' t  have  too  much  School  trouble  *  I 
didn't  get  kicked  out  that  much*  I  just 
didn't  go  to  class*  I  knew  the  right  places 
to  hang  out  ao  I  never  got  caught*  Till  one 
day  the  truant,  off  leers  come  to  my  houae  aod 
blew  eveiything*  They  had  the  nerve  to  comii 
to  my  house*  They  came  to  my  houae  last 
September.  Last  year»  I  couldn't  believe 
that*  My  mother  should  have  been  gone*  she 
was  late  for  work*  tfy  mother  came  upstairs 
snatched  the  cover  ,off  my  bed>  Uhat  s  Your 
Problem!  1??  Kary>  how  cooe  you  not  In  school? 
I  waa  half  sleep*  I  was  working  then  ao  I 
really  didn't  care  about  going  to  school.  I'm 
getting  ready  to  graduate  from  CIP*    I  plan  to 

go  back  to  achool  In  September    (a 

local  community  collie)  »  matter  of  fact*  I'm 

going  to  try  to  get  In    (a  local  state 

university)  . 


That's  good.    Everything  going  OK  now? 


Shirley's  family  life  has  been  difficult  for  her*  Although 
she  was  brought  up  by  a  guardian  and  never  really  lived  with  her 
parents  the  loss  of  her  parents  z^t  a  very  early  age  still  has  had 


Uhat  are  your  plans? 


To  be  a  lawyer. 


Everything's  fine. 


Shirley 
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a  tremendous  effect  on  her*  She  also  had  the  aame  problem  vith 
•chool  as  most  of  the  interns  reported,       was  bored/' 

Hov  laaiiy  in  your  family? 

I  have  One  brother,  one  sister*  My  father  ic 
deceased*  My  mother  is  deceased*  I  stay  vith 
my  Aunt* 

Do  you  get  along  vith  your  aunt? 

Yes*  Sometime*  I  have  to  put  her  in  her 
place  every  once  and  a  while*  Mav^  Vm  just 
talking*  If  she  heard  me  say  that*  The  only 
problem  is  we  can't  communicste*  Whenever  I 
have  a  problem  I  have  to  go  to  somebody  I 
know  I  can  trust  to  talk  to*     My  brother*** 

Older  or  younger? 

My  brother  is  13  and  my  sister  is  10*  I  vish 
he  vas  old  enough  to  talk  to*  He's  cool*  He 
goes  to  (local  school)*    Oh  God,  he  is  a 

hopeless  case*     He  got  kicked  out   about  20 
times,  for  fighting* 

Hov  long  ago  did  your  mother  die? 

My  mother  died  in  '70  and  my  father  died  in 
'78* 

You've  gone  through  a  lot  of  changes  then?  Pretty  rough  emotion- 
ally?   Bow  did  it  affect  your  brother  and  sister* 

They   vere  young ,   they   didn't  understand* 

Pid  they  have  an  illness  or  s^^mething? 

Yeah,  they  had  an  illness,  both  of  them  were 
on  drugs* 

Did  they  0*D*? 

tfell,  my  mother  didn't,  somebody  gave  tier  an 
overdose,  and  my  father  I  don't  knov  vhat 
happened,  he  didn't  0*D*  he  vas  just  in  the 
hospital  a  lot* 

That  must  have  been  really  tough*  How  long  did  it  take  to  get 
over  that? 

It  took  me  a  while* 
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Nov  are  you  sort  of  watching  out  for  your  brother  and  sister? 
Yeah* 

I  know  it  must  be  hard  because  you  are  not  around  them  8  lot  and 
they  are  affected  ^y  their  friends* 

Legally  my  aunt  is  my  mother  because  she  had 
me  since  I  was  three  days  old* 

But  did  you  spend  time  with  your  parents? 

No^  I  have  never  spent  time  with  my  parents* 

Tou  were  always  brought  up  by  your  aunt  and  partially  by  your 
father? 

No>  I  saw  him  every  blue  mcon* 

What  about  school? 

Oh>  I  stayed  in  trouble*  I  got  kicked  out  a 
lot  that's  all*  I  never  went  to  class*  I  was 
bored  * 


Laura 

Laura  is  a  shy  intern^  until  you  engage  her  in  conversation* 
She  briefly  discussed  some  of  the  typical  family  problems  interns 
reports  e*g*>  a  brother  or  sister  is  still  immature  and  obnoxious* 
Laura's  mother's  concern  for  her  daughter's  attendance  problem  is 
characteristic  of  many  interns'  parents, 

And  how  many  in  your  family? 

Ore  sister  and  one  brother* 

Andy  how  do  you  get  along  together? 

I  get  along  with  tny  brother,  rea^  good,  but  my 
sister  she  got  a  mouth  and  I  Just  want  to  bust 
her  in  1*^  so  bad* 

How  old  is  your  sister? 

She  is  twelve  an^  she  is  grown  and  hot*  Her 
and  my  mother  be  talking  and  she  be  giving  ya 
a  look  'you  ain't  gonna  tell  me  what  to  do*' 
I'm  gonna  come  in  when  X  want  to*  My  mother 
leave,  I  just  be  boxing  her  ears*    She  had  the 
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nfrrv«  to  t«ll  isy  mother  vh«n  she  get  'fourteen 
she  gonna  have  a  baby. 


How  do  you  get  along  with  your  brother? 

That's  iiy  heart.  I'll  do  20  years  for  my 
brother. 

How  old  is  -he? 

Seven. 

That's  nice. 

Me  and  my  sister  ue  get  along*  it's  just 
certain  times  she  start  running  off  at  the 
mouth.  It  drives  you  crazy#  She  like  to 
play.*..     She  ain't  trying  to  mature  yet. 

She's  still  a  kid? 

Yeah . 

Vhat  about  your  parents? 

My  mother  is  a  pharmacist   technician .  She 
work  at  the  local  General  Hospital  and  my 
father  is  a  maintenance  man.    Ue  had  a  chance 
to  be  a  foreman  but  he  just  liked  to  work 
welding. 

How  do  you  get  along  with  your  parents? 

I  get  along  with  my  father  real  good>  but  my 
mother  we  argue  a  lot.  }fy  father*  well  my 
mother  get  along  real  good  but  she  always 
talking  about  girls  are  lazy  and  don't  like  tc 
do  nothing.  We  just  have  to  have  an  argument 
every  day  o£  the  week  or  the  veek  ain't  gonna 
be  right.  1  think  1  get  alon&  with  my  family 
real  good.  Like  when  1  messed  up  in  school  my 
father  dropped  out  of  school*  but  I  think  he 
does  real  good  for  h&ving  droppei  in  the  9th 
grade .  But  my  mother  didn' t  understand 
because  her  mother  died  when  she  was  two  and 
she  never  kneu  her  father.  She  always  went  to 
school^  never  too  many  absences  and  then  when 
she  saw  my  attendance  records  she  almost 
fainted.  But  you  know  she  didn't  do  anything, 
we  talked  and  for  about  2  or  3  weeks  she 
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always  said  oh  you  ain't  nothing  but  a 
dropout* 

Bob>  another  Intern  sitting  wltn  us>  looked  eager  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  conversation  so  I  asked  Bob :  You  experience  the 
same  thing? 

All  my  mother  asking  for  Is  a  diploma*  I 
think  X  can  do  that  much  for  her*     She  put 
\herself  aside  to  do  something  for  me»  so  the 
least  I  can  do  is  get  a  dlplooa* 


J*B. 

J*  B*'s  background  as  mentioned  earlier  Is  somewhat  atypical  of 
Interns  at  the  site*  He  Is  also  somewhat  atypical  In  his  Inter- 
action with  other  Interns  at  the  site — he  Is  a  prominent  leader* 
His  dominant  role  at  the  site  justifies  examining  his  background 
and  his  motivations  for  entering  the  program* 

I  was  a  baaaad  ass*  Excuse  the  expression^ 
but  I  was*  Rlppln  and  runnln  around*  The 
only  time  I  would  come  home  was  to  eat  and 
wash  up*  You  know  hello  and  good-bye*  I  was 
gone>  I  dealt  with  a  lot  of  women  which  drove 
me  to  drink*  I  used  to  drink  so  much^  man 
I  was  In  and  out  of  the  bottle*  It  was  rough 
because  you  had  to  rap  to  all  these  women^  you 
couldn't  run  the  same  line*  tflne  makes  you 
want  to  talk  so  I  drank  to  talk*  It  seemed 
like  nobody  cared*  All  they  said  to  me  was  . 
leave  and  get  out*  X  traveled  a  lot*  I  used 
to  steal  t  I  put  businesses  out  of  business* 
That's  how  dangerous  I  was*  I  did  It  alone  at 
the  age  of  14  acting  crazy  and  wild*  But  then 
as  years  passed  It  started  catching  up  vlth 
me*  Police  started  watching  me*  I  got  caught 
rlppln  off  this  place  and  that's  when  It 
really  hit  the  fan-*cops  started  notlcln'  me 
cause  my  name***lfy  name  Is  J*  B*  and  they  knew 
my  name*  And  with  a  name  like  that  they 
didn't  forget  It* 

Why  do  they  call  you  that? 

tfell>  I  got  It  from  my  father*  They  called 
him   that*      The   police  were  always  annoying 

me*     The  cops  would  say  'Hey>    and  I'd 

throw  up  that  middle  finger  Just  like  that  and 
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it  was  a  constant  everyday  thing  *  *  *  *  *'   , 

we  gonna  get  your  nigger  ass*^^  This  is  what 
they  were  teJlin  me*-£op8>  nov  and  you  know 
I'd  throw  up  that  niddle  t±n$BT***l'd  do  it  to 
annoy  them  cause  they  were  annoying  me  you 
know  cause  X'm  thinkin'  about  robbin'  somebody 
an<j  .they  on  my  butt  constantly*  Veil  I  made  a 
(ev.  stings  and  kept  on  going  to  reform  school 
aqd  this  and  that  till  I  met  some  dudes  and  we 
decided  to  make  a  big>  big  sting***and  ve  got 
popped*  I  got  arrested  I  went  back  and  forth 
to  the  courts  back  and  forth*  Before  that  I 
got  arrested  for  an  assault  on  an  officer 
and  I  still  say  I  -ain't  guilty*  Couldn't 
prove  it  cause  I  couldn't  pay  enough  money  for 
the  serious  lawyer  you  know  what  I  vean***I 
stayed  in  Jail  goin'  back  and  forth  to  court 
for  about  four  months**  *1  got  four  years 
probation  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  cut  loose 
but  the  day  before  I  got  the  four  years 
probation  (I  got  into  another  problem  inside 
the  prison)* 

Vhen  you're  indicted  they  got  a  '120  days 
exactly  to  either  give  you  your  trial  or  they 
gotta  drop  your  case  and  we  were  askin'  for  a 
speedy  trial  and  they  were  delayin'  ±t*  They 

were  delayln'   it*     This  is   *     This  is 

like  bein  down  south  to  me*  I'm  tellin'  you* 
You  won't  believe  it*  You  won't  believe  it* 
It's  just  like  bein'  down  south*  They  get  you 
in  their  court*  they  say  they're  tryin'  to 
help  you  but  they'  re  not*  The  probation 
officer  I  had  is  now  the  D*A*  Now  what  kind 
of  stuff  is  that?  I  couldn't  believe  it  and 
they  sittin'  there  saying  *1fell»  I'm  trying  to 
help  you***"  In  going  back  and  forth  to  court* 
My  other  case  of  assault  of  the  cop  that  I  did 
not  do  either  is  in  court  and  I  get  a  year  on 
that  and  all  the  time  I  did  didn't  count*  Did 
not  count*  Did  not  count*  They  ripped  me 
off* 

Was  that  around  hera? 

Yeah»  at   *     That's  a  terrible  place 

because  there's  nothing  to  do>  ^^o  all  you  do 
is  waste*  After  the  first  six  months  I  got  to 
be  in  recreation  yard*  They  isolated  me  from 
everybody  (for  this  thing  they  said  I  did)  and 
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I  didn't  even  do  nothing »  I  was  innocent.  I 
used  to  wake  up  to  nigger  every  morning  for 
tvo  wc^eks.  It  was  a  real  trip  and  all  the 
time  my  mind  was  going  what  the  hell  is  going 
on? . . . 

Vhen  you  get  tnarijuana  is  it  a  guard  sneaking  it  in  or  is  there 
A  guy  aroui;^d  with  it? 

It's  respect  man»  I  was  there  a  whole  year  and 
I  knew  that  they  di<in't  care  but  you  had  to 
respect  them.  As  long  as  you  pat  it  away  when 
you  heard  them  coming  well  with  some  of  the 
guards  it  was  cool.  The  last  few  minutes 
before  I  got  out  was  the  worst  of  the  whole 
time.    Seemed  like  the  clock  stopped. 

I  dealt  with  it  though  man.  I  saw  a  lot  of 
people  come  and  go*  Crazy  pt:ople.  I  actually 
saw  a  man  throw  a  bucket  of  shit  in  another 
man's  face. 

Here  there  many  gay  guys? 

There  were  a  lot  of  fags»  but  you  never  heard 
of  anybody  gang-^banging  up  there.  There  were 
a  couple  of  fags  I  used  to  get  to  give  me  back 
rubs*  I  really  missed  my  back  rubs  in  there. 
But  if  they  would  go  too  far  I'd  say  look*  I 
don' t  play  that  shit.  Some  of  the  faggots 
braided  hair.  You  know  faggots  have  deep 
voices  tiian»  you  wouldn't  believe  it. 

Well»  aftc*r  you  got  out  of  all  that  what  did  you  do  then? 

They  isolated  us  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  place.  The  roaches  had  taken  over.  The 
roaches  were  bold »  even  in  the  daytime. 
They'd  run  right  over  your  foot  and  keep 
going.  They  bite!  I  got  bit  on  the  arm» 
neck*  and  leg.  They  were  just  like  a  cal- 
vary. The  security  there  at  the  jail  was 
terrible.    I  learned  a  lot. 

Did  it  change  you? 

Ye&»  man.  It  mde  me  take  a  look  at  myself. 
I  paid  (my  dues)  man*  am  I  really  like  this? 
It  was  so  aggravating .  I  hit  a  man  one  day 
and  he  fell  and  almost  hit  his  head  on  metal. 
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1  said  to  myself  1  could  have  killed  this 
man* 


When  you  finally  got  out  of  Jail  then  vbat  happened?  Was  it  a 
long  time  before  you  came  to  C1P7 

Yeah. 

What  did  you  do  between  time? 

1  was  so  used  to  being  away  from  a  crowds  1 
Just  stayed  home*  She  took  me  to  a  mall  one 
day  and  all  these  people  moving^  1  Just  wigged 

out*     1  wanted  to  go  back  to   High^  but 

that  was  Just  to  play  ball*  But  I  messed  up 
my  leg  and  had  aurgery*  Then  I  got  a  Job  as 
a  —  dishwasher* 

That's  alright^  it  was  a  Job* 

Yeah»  I  worked  there  for  a  while^  then  I  heard 
of  CIP*  So  1  talked  to  my  father  and  he  had 
been  wanting  me  to  go  to  school*  But  1  came 
Co  CIP  and  I  liked  it  *  I  know  now  what  I  want 
to  do* 

What  is  that? 

Be  a  hair  stylist.  *Ihere'&  a  lot  of  money  in 
it*  You  know  being  a  stylist*  I'm  gonna 
really  try* 

That's  fsntastic*    You  really  made  a  turnabout  didn't  you. 

Yes^  this  is  really  gonna  happen*  I've  gone 
through  a  lot»  as  far  as  stealing^  I've  paid 
my  dues  and  I'm  still  paying  and  1  don't  want 
to  pay  no  more*  I  paid  a  whole  year  of  my 
life  and  I  don'^t  wsnt  to  waste  any  more  time. 
I'm  really   looking   in   the   right   d irect ion . 
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VII*    THE  PROGRAM  COMPONEMTS:    CORE,  SUPPORT,  AND  IDEOLOGY 


A  complex  orgaDlzatioD  like  ths*l  oi  the  Career  Intern  Program 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  sub&yst  '^s  that  enable  it  to  function* 
The  author  identified  three  sub^^stems  that  at^.  critical  to 

CIF  operation:  the  core,  the  support,  and  the  ideological  &ub*" 
systems*  TK^&e  subsystems  have  been  abstracted  from  on*^site 
observation^  of  program  operations  supplemented  with  examination 
of  evaluatioa  materials  and  written  records  related  to  the  "proto*- 
typical  progam"  in  Philadelphia*  In  addition,  retrospective 
intfirviews  were  conducted  with  former  staff  members  of  the  orig- 
inal CIP* 

The  core  subsystem  includes  the  combined  and  integrated 
patterns  of  activity  that  sre  directly  designed  to  assist  in 
transmitting  knowledge,  skills,  b^avior  patterns,  end  cultural 
values  to  the  interns*  This  system  consists  of  five  CIP  com- 
ponents: instruction,  counseling,  Hands-*On,  Intern  Formalized 
Assessment,  and  program  climate* 

The  support  subsystem  represents  the  infrastructure  of  the 
program*  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  core  components  of  the 
program  to  operate*  The  CIP  support  subsystem  includes  program 
maintenance  (rules) ,  personnel  qualifications,  personnel  roles, 
curriculum,  recruitment ,  facilities,  funds,  and  materials  and 
supplies*  It  also  encompasses  relations  with  the  LEA,  rolations 
with  the  teachers'  association,  relations  with  the  coi&munity  and 
the  local  OIC,  snd  involvement  of  OIC/A* 

The  ideological  subsystem  includes  the  shared  explicit  and 
implicit  knowledge,  opinions,  values,  plans  and  goals  and  the 
patterned  expression  of  thoughts  that  describe,  explain,  and 
justify  the  social  structure  and  organization*  CIP  ideology  is 
largely  a  product  of  the  parent  organization's  (OIC/A's)  ideol- 
ogy* The  fundamental  elements  include:  caring  about  interns, 
providing  a  supportive  context  for  them,  providing  a  realistic 
perspective  in  ^lhich  they  operate,  "dealing  with  the  whole  in*- 
tern,"  maintaining  high  personal  and  academic  expectation  of 
interns,  and  tr^^ating  interns  as  (young)  adults  and  individuals* 


The  Core  Program  Components 

Instruction 

CIP  provides  a  learning  experience  different  from  that 
^ich  is  found  in  the  traditional  high  school*  The  basic  elements 
are  individualization,  use  of  innovative  methodologies  and  mate-* 
rials,   small  class  sizes   (approximately  fifteen  interns  per 
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class)  I  and  infusion  of  the  acad^ic  curriculum  with  a  career 
orientation. 

Individualization  is  characterized  by  infierns  working  at 
their  own  pace^  a  variety  cf  learning  activitiesi  and  individual 
at  tent ion  from  instructors .  Learning  packets  are  a  central 
feature  of  the  individualized  curriculum.  These  packets  are 
sequentially >  designed  materials  provided  for  each  intern »  such 
as  math  probleus  or  otories  accompanied  by  self-^testing  questions 
and  'Corresponding  answers.  The  packets  cover  English^  social 
studies^  mathi  science^  and  career  awareness  and  planning.  The 
learning  packet  format  allows  interns  to  work  individually »  at 
their  own  pace^  and  at  an  appropriate  level  of  instruction.  The 
original  packets  were  those  of  the  developer  site  and  were  pro* 
vided  by  OIC/A.  These  packets  are  beiBg  used  as  is  or  have  been 
modified  to  provide  a  better  match  to  interns'  needs  and  curric* 
ultim  requirements. 

Instruction  is  eclectic  in  the  program.  Most  instructors 
employ  a  variety  of  methods  including  academic  problem  solving » 
role  playlngi  and  enrichment  activities  such  as  career  day  semi^ 
nars  and  academic  and  work-^related  field  trips.  Traditional 
lecturing  and  whole  class  activities  (all  interns  occupied  with 
the  same  assignment)  are  present  on  a  limited  scale.  Individual 
and  small  group  activities  are  the  dominant  instructional  strat:*~ 
egies. 

. 

Field  trips  represent  an  instructional  activity  intended  to 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  minimum  of  nine  field  trips  are 
planned  during  Phases  I  and  II  of  the  program*  Three  trips 
are  related  to  academic  course  content »  three  to  career  awareness 
and  planning!  three  to  general  enricment  activities  intended 

to  broaden  interns'  cultural  and  experiential  horizons.  The  field 
trips  are  provided  to  serve  cognitive  and  affective  elements  of 
the  formal  academic  and  career  exploration  segments  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fused  instruction  is  the  guiding  principle  for  instruction. 
**Fusing"  involves  relating  careers  and  the  *'world  of  work"  to  the 
academic  content  of  the  courses .  This  makes  instruction  more 
relevant  to  interns»linking  their  immediate  experience  to  future 
employment  options*  Englishi  science^  social  studie&i  math^  and 
electives  (e.g.|  typing  and  art)  all  are  fused  with  career  ori- 
ented materialsi  activitiesi  and  perspectives. 

Finally^  the  Career  Counseling  Seminars  (CCS)  represent  the 
basic  vehicle  employed  by  the  program  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
career  orientation.  The  CCS  Is  planned  Jointly  by  counselors, 
instructors,  and  career  developers,  any  or  all  of  whom  may  actu- 
ally teach  classes.     Interns  attend  CCS  each  day  throughout 
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their  first  teriD  in  the  CIP*  CCS  focuses  on  building  interns' 
self*3v3renesS|  an  awareness  of  career  possibilit ies »  and  an 
understanding  of  the  preparation  requirements  associated  with 
specific  careers  *  The  class  also  a  t tempts  to  ^^sis t  interns 
learn  to  cope  with  diverse  social  situations  by  providing  instruc*- 
tion  ranging  from  how  to  get  along  with  other S|  to  personal 
hygiene,  to  punctuality*  Nbrld-^of-vork  behavior  norms  are  taught 
in  CCS|  including  how  to  dress  and  how  to  communicate  in  job-' 
related  situations  *  Interns  prepare  two  career  reports  based 
on  independjsnt  research  in  two  career  fields*  These  reports  are 
intended  to  familiarise  them  with  the  educational  and/or  training 
requirements  of  career  fields  in  which  they  are  interested^ 
as  well  as  providing  a  general  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
careers  * 


Counseling 

Interns  receive  extensive  individualised  counseling  related 
to  their  personal  con'^^rnsi  academic  statusi  and  career  planning* 
Personal  counseling  *s  directed  toward  helping  them  resolve  their 
own  problemSi  building  self-esteem  (when  appropriate) »  and  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  actions*  Counseling 
sessions  are  held  at  least  biweekly*  Counselors  schedule  sessions 
when  interns  have  not  taken  the  initiative  themselves*  Personal 
counst^ling  is  also  available  to  interns  regarding  both  in^program 
and  outside^the-program  concerns*  (Friction  among  interns  or 
between  interns  and  instructors  represents  an  in-program  concern* 
Needing  day-care  facilities  for  interns'  children  represents  an 
outside-the-program  matter*) 

Academic  counseling  is  directed  toward  assisting  intetns  with 
such  matters  as  attendanc^i  gradesi  the  number  of  credits  required 
to  graduate!  courae  selection)  conflicts  with  instructors)  and  so 
on*  Career  counseling  is  concerned  with  enhancing  career  planning 
and  knowledge  among  interns*  Basically)  it  aims  at  acquainting 
interns  with  the  world  of  work  (e*g*)  «how  to  dreas*  how  to  address 
people  in  authority^  ttie  importance  of  punctuality^  when  direct 
and  indirect  questions  are  appropriate  in  work  situations)* 

TeachcTSi  counselors »  and  career  developers  are  responsible 
for  intern  career  orientation  and  job  placement*  They  work 
together  (e*g*|  through  CCS)  to  assist  interns  as  needed*  Career 
counseling  begins  as  soon  as  the  intern  enters  the  program*  A 
Career  Development  Plan  (CDP)  is  developed  jointly  by  the  intern 
and  counselor  to  plan  the  Intern's  individual  program*  It  is 
subsequently  used  to  inform  the  intern  of  his/her  progress  in  the 
program*  In  addition^  staff  members  become  familiar  with  the 
intern's  career  aspirations  and  career  exploration  progress  and 
use  this  information  to  assist  him  or  her  throughout  the  program's 
three  phases* 
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Group  counseling  or  informal  "rap^'  sessions  are  also  arranged 
to  help  Interns  express  their  concerns  and  feelings  as  a  group  to 
the  staff  and  to  each  other*  Both  the  individualised  and  group 
counaeling  aeaaions  reinforce  the  concept  of  planning  for  one's 
future  and  talcing  responaibility  for  one's  life*  Monitoring  their 
own  progress  with  the  CDP  helps  interns  follow  through  with  their 
plans*  Happi^ng  out  specific  plans  also  aerves  to  demonstrate  to 
interns  how*  a  specific  aeries  of  steps  are  required  to  accomplish 
one's  objectives*  The  intern  is  informed  of  the  **game  rules»*' 
where  the  beginning  is»  how  far  away  the  end  ls»  and  what  it  takes 
to  get  thete* 


Hands*On 

The  CI?  provides  two  *^Rands-On'*  experiences  for  each  intern 
to  demonstrate  that  a  link  between  schoo?.  and  work  exists  and  that 
specific  akills  are  required  to  function  in  a  **real  Job**' 
The  Bands^n  ia  a  Thaae  II  activity  that  explores  caraer  fields  of 
interest  to  the  interns*  Each  intern  is  asked  to  indicate 
two  career  fields  that  are  of  particular  interest  at  the  time  of 
entry*  These  two  career  fields  then  become  the  foci  of  directed 
research)  and  a  ahort  report  on  each  field  is  required  as  part  of 
the  Career  Counaeling  Seminar*  The  career  developers  find  re- 
source people  or  agencies  who  will  allow  interns  to  spend  a  week 
at  Job  sites  working  at  or  observing  typical  activities  related  to 
the  Job*  An  intern  is  assigned  to  spend  a  week  at  each  of  the  two 
Job  aites  upon  successful  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
CI?* 

Ti;e  H?.nds^n  is  intended  to  give  interns  a  detailed  \o6k  at 
the  activities  involved  in  the  career  fields  they  have  tentatively 
decided  to  enter*  It»  therefore*  plays  an  important  dual  role  in 
the  CI?»  both  in  motivating  interns  to  complete  th<^  preparatory 
work  prior  to  going  to  the  Job  sites  and  in  informing  them  about 
the  real  (as  opposed  to  the  popularly  conceived)  activities  that  a 
career  entails* 


In':ern  Formalired  Assessment  and  Disposition  Conferences 

Interns  are  formally  evaluated  at  three  distinct  points  to 
ensure  that  they  keep  abreast  of  their  current  status  in  the  CIP» 
are  taking  the  proper  courses*  and  are  progreasing  in  the  program 
ao  as  to  achieve  their  high  school  diploma*  Interns  are  given  a 
diagnostic  test  upon  entry  to  determine  their  proficiency  and  to 
provide  a  baaeline  against  which  to  assess  their  academic  needs* 
Intern  Formalized  Assessment  is  also  carried  out  at  the  midpoint 
and  the  end  of  ^ach  school  term*  when  instructors  assign  grades 
and  credits* 
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Disposition  conferences  also  provide  infomiation  about  the 
progress  of  each  intern.  These  conferences  involve  all  the  staff 
members  who  work  with  the  intern  and  are  held  at  least  every 
two  weeks.  Typically^  a  staff  meeting  is  held  after  school  and 
one  individual  vill  go  through  half  of  the  enrolled  interns' 
folders  I  requesting  input  regarding  each  individual's  perform- 
ence.      Interns  are  not  present  at  the  disposition  conferences . 

The  relevant  points  about  assessment  are  that  it  is  done  on  a 
regular  I  scheduled  basis;  that  all  staff  members  who  work  with  an 
intern  are  involved;  and  that  interns  and  their  parents  pre 
formally  presented  with  assessment  results  and  asked  to  get 
involved  with  future  planning.  These  procedures  enhance  communis 
cations  among  staf f »  parents »  and  interns  and  serve  to  reinforce 
the  appropriate  attitudes  and  behaviors  needed  for  tha  successful 
completion  of  high  school.  Periodic  assessment  and  feedback  helps 
interns  understand  the  specific  steps  or  linkages  required  to 
accomplish  their  objectives  and  is  a  means  for  making  sure  they  do 
not  fall  by  the  wayside.  I'l  addition »  it  provides  a  model  of 
behavior  for  interns  to  interiialize—enabling  them  to  make  more 
accurate  self-^assessments  of  their  progress. 


Program  Climate 

The  program  climate  is  a  result  of  all  participants'  Values » 
belief s I  behaviors  and  communication  patterns.  However »  it  is 
dominated  by  the  staff  due  largely  to  the  diffeiential  positions 
of  power  they  hold  in  the  hierarchical  organization.  The  staff 
climate  is  directed  by  the  prograixi  ideology  attd  is  manifested  in 
various  foxmsi  including  individualized  attention »  personalized 
counseling!  language  and  dress  codes »  and  attention  to  interns' 
personal  as  well  as  school  problems.  CIP  staff  expect  that  they 
will  be  able  to  prevent  interns  from  being  "turned  off"  as  they 
vere  in  their  former  high  school  by  producing  a  program  climate 
that  is  both  supportive  and  motivating. 

Staff  mesibers  attempt  to  create  this  type  of  climate  in 
several  ways.  Interns  are  treated  as  whole  persons.  School  lives 
are  not  separated  from  non-academiC|  familyi  and  community  exper* 
iences.  AlsO|  interns  are  not  sheltered  from  reality.  They 
are  held  responsible  for  their  actions.  A  maintenance  system 
(rules  and  reg  ilations)  is  established »  producing  a  simulated 
world^of-work  atmosphere. 

To  effect  the  desired  motivatf^;;,  caring  climate,  communica- 
tions among  staff  members  and  between  staff  members  and  interns 
are  kept  open.  Staff  members  attempt  to  produce  settings  condu- 
cive to  learning  by  maintaining  positive  attitudes  toward  interns 
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and  by  not  sheltering  them*  Interns  are  encouraged  by  the  staff 
(and  other  Interna)  to  "hang  In  there*" 

Interns'  enthusiasm  about  instruction^  positive  attitudes 
towards  the  CIF*  and  diligence  about  their  attendance  are  indica- 
tions that  the  appropriate  climate  has  been  created*  Other 
indications  .include:  interns  actively  involved  in  learning 
activities  (e.g*|  participating  in  class  discussions)  and  interns 
becoming  active  in  enforcing  CIP  behavioral  norms  among  them- 
selves* 

Core  components'  interdependence*  The  core  components  are 
interrelated*  Instruction  and  counseling  feed  into  each  other  and 
are  informed  by  each  other*  Both  components  attempt  to  serve  the 
intern  according  to  the  vhole-person  concept*  The  disposition 
conferences  facilitate  interchange  among  staff  members  about  all 
aspects  of  each  intern's  life*  This  mechanism  encourages  consis- 
tent treatment  uf  interns  by  staff  members  in  both  the  instruc- 
tional and  counseling  departments*  It  also  enhances  the  proba^ 
bility  that  all  staff  members  vill  perceive  interns  as  more  than 
"students'*  or  **counselees"  or  "kids  with  family  problems"  or  any 
other 'narrowly  defined  role* 

The  Hands-On  experiences  also  eerv^  a  number  of  functions 
that  contribute  to  interns'  progress  with  respect  to  both  instruc- 
tional and  counseling  goals*  The  infusion  of  career-related 
content  Into  academic  instruction  further  reinforces  the  holistic 
approach  of  the  program*  Taken-  together)  these  various  elements 
of  program  clisiate  are  intended  to  help  change  youths'  perceptions 
of  learning!  of  their  post-srhool  prospects^  and^  most  isiportanti 
of  their  own  abilit J "^s  to  succeed  in  leading  satisfying  and 
productive  lives* 

Supporting  Components 

Supporting  components  include  the  maintenance  system  (rules 
and  regulations) ;  CIP  personnel;  th^,  curriculum;  the  recruiting 
program;  and  the  facilities)  fundsi  materialsi  and  supplies.  They 
also  encompass  relations  vith  the  local  education  agency  (LEA); 
arrangements  vith  the  local  teachers'*  association;  the  participa- 
tion of  industrial^  business^  and  social  agencies  in  the  commun- 
ity; and  the  roles  of  OIC/A  and  the  local  OIC*  All  of  these 
components  serve  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  core  com- 
ponents* 


Tt^G  Mainter  ""nee  System 

The  maintenance  system  is  one  o£  Che  nosc  Iciporcsnc  supporc~ 
Ing  coopcnents  of  Che  program.    A  malncenance  syscem,  according  Co 
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Cusick  (1973) »  includes  the  body  of  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ingy  for  exampl«»  apparel^  attendance^  tardiness^  physical  alter** 
cations y  smoking ^  t;he  pass  system  ^  and  the  care  of  school  prop** 
erty*  This  system  is  designed  to  support  and  reinforce  various 
cere  activities*  The  system  is  administered  by  the  entire  staff; 
however^  primary  responsibility  lies  with  the  director  and  taiddle 
management* 

The  taaintenance  subsystem  is  guided  by  the  CI?  ideology  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  tools  employed  by  staff  to 
produce  the  program  climate  alluded  to  earlier*  It  enforces 
behavioral  rules  reflecting  the  realities  or  the  world  of  vork* 
Interns  are  held  Accountable  for  such  infractions  as  being  absent 
or  late»  loiteriog  in  the  halls^  missing  asslg^eats^  and  dressing 
inappropriately.  Underestimation  of  the  si^.tif icance  of  this 
component  manifests  itself  in  a  breakdown  of  ^'proper  intern 
behavior^^'  c*g*»  tardiness^  improper  apparel^  graffiti*  etc*  This 
component  is  a  vehicle  for  the  staff  to  express  their  concern  or 
care  for  interns* 

Personnel  qualifications*  The  CIP  recruits  and  maintains  a' 
cadre  of  motivated »  caring  instructors  *  counselors »  and  career 
developers  who  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  Concerns  of  interns  4 
They  also  have  at  least  moderate  experience  both  in  their  fields 
of  specialization  and  in  alternative  educat  ional  environments  * 
Instructors  ^Ideally  have  a  minimum  of  three  years^  teaching 
experience  and  bachelor^s  degrees  in  their  oiscipline*  Counselors 
and  career  developers  with  two  to' three  years^  counseling  experi- 
ence»  bachelor^s  degrees*  and  ability  in  both  personal  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  recruited* 

A  CI?  director  is  expected  to  have  a  master^s  degree  in 
either  education  or  business  administration  and  five  years^  ex- 
perience in  educational  administration  or  counseling*  He  or  she 
is  also  expected  to  have  the  ability  to  provide  "charismatic*' 
leadership  in  ^^ighly  unstructured  situations*'  and  ^*under  pres- 
sure*^ These  qualifications  are  essential  to  providing  an  inter- 
face with  the  LEA  and  commun  ity  and  to  main  tain  ing  a  cohes  ive 
staff* 

The  instructional  supervisor  is  the  leader  of  the  instruc- 
tional team*  This  individual  is  expected  to  have  at  least  four 
years  of  teaching  experience^  a  master^ s  degree^  certification  in 
two  teaching  subjects^  the  skills  to  demonstrate  innovative  and 
independent  teachiug  techniques ^  and  the  ability  to  supervise 
Instructors*  These  qualifications  are  desired  to  ensure  that 
interns  receive  high  quality  instruction* 

The  career  counseling  supervisor  is  charged  with  supervising 
counselors  and  career  developers*    This  individual  is  expected  to 
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have  not  only  supervisory  experience,  three  years'  experience  In 
personal  and  vocational  guidance,  and  an  academic  degree  in  a 
related  field*  In  addition,  he  or  she  should  be  self-directed  and 
able  to  %iork  veil  in  task  groups*  Together,  the  two  supervisors 
are  expected  to  promote  and  uiaintaln  cooperative  working  relation** 
ahlps  among ^all  s^aff  members* 

To  strengthen  the  lustructlonal  team,  a  CIP  staff  Includt-^ 
among  Its  Instructors  two  specialists,  oue  In  reading  and  one  ..n 
oath*  Each  of  these  persons  should  hold  a  master's  degree  and 
have  at  least  four  years  vt  teaching  experience*  The  math  spe* 
clallst  should  be  loiowledgeable  about  "reinedlal  math*'  and  *'new 
math  teaching  techniques";  the  reading  specialist  should  be 
familiar  ylth  several  reading  programs  at  various  reading  levels* 
Both  these  staff  members  serve  the  function  of  ensuring  that  the 
CXP  accommodates  the  varying  ability  levels  and  needs  of  the 
interns* 

The  "curriculum  liaison/resource  center  specialist,"  should 
be  trained  in  curriculum  and  materials  development  and  experienced 
in  library  operations*  This  Individual  Is  selected  to  provide 
ai£Cistance  to  staff  In  adapting  curriculum  and  to  staff  the 
library/ resource  center* 

The  school  coordinator,  plays  a  liaison  role  between  the  CXP 
and  the  feeder  schools*  This  person  Ideally  should  have  eight 
years  of  teaching  experience,  a  minimum  of  two  years'  admlnlstra-^ 
tlve  experience,  and  a  master's  degree*  The  school  oordlnator 
may  be  (  school  district  employee  or  a  CIP  employee;  however 
the  Individual's  primary  responsibility  should  be  to  serve  the 
CIP*  The  school  coordinator  selected  for  the  CIP  Is  expected  to 
be  experienced  in  and  familiar  with  the  school  district  and  Its 
procedures  since  the  role  requires  extensive  contact  with  the 
district*  Actual  experience  In  educational  settings  and  dedlca-^ 
tlon  to  serving  the  CIP's  Intended  clients  are  the  two  primary 
attributes  expected  of  all  professional  staff  members* 

In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  members,  there  Is  a 
support  staff  of  two  secretaries,  one  or  rwo  "associate  pro- 
fessionals" (administrative/teaching  aides) ,  and  a  maintenance/ 
security  person*  These  Individuals  also  serve  significant  roles 
In  the  operation  of  the  program*  Secretaries  must  be  able  to  work 
under  pressure  and  be  sensitive  and  personable  with  Interns  and 
sta££*  Associate  professionals  must  have  versatile  skills  and  bo 
able  to  substitute  at  a  moment's  notice,  process  requisitions,  and 
serve  as  jacks  of  all  trades* 

The  maintenance/security  person  primarily  must  maintain  the 
appearance  of  the  building*  Interns  appear  to  take  more  pride  In 
a  clean  building  and  It  contributes  to  their  morale*    In  addition. 
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this  individual  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
building^  which  i6  an  important  task  given  the  sites'  locations* 
Finally »  this  individual  must  be  interested  in  helping  interns* 
The  *'vrong  attitude"  can  a6  easily  turn  an  intern  away  rs  a  bad 
instructor* 

Personnel  roles  *  SuccccsCul  implementation  of  the  CIP 
requires  positive  relationships  and  communications  among  6taf f 
members^  and  between  staff  meinbers  and  interns*  Teamwork  and  open 
communications  among  6taf f  members  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
treating  interns  as  "whole*'  persons*  Open  communication  enables 
instructors »  counselors,  and  career  developers  to  understand  a 
given  intern's  academic  and  personal  situation  and  problems*  They 
should^  as  a  consequence^  be  able  to  plan  activities  to  assist  the 
intern*  Formal  transactions  such  as  f^taff  meetings  and  disposi** 
tion  conferences  and  less  structured  situations  provide  opportuni^ 
ties  for  exchange  o£  important  information  about  the  program  and 
the  interns*  An  atmosphere  of  trust  among  staff  members  and  the 
development  of  an  esprit  de  corps  facilitate  open  communications* 
The  CIP  director  and  supervisors  are  primarily  responsible  for 
creating  and  maintaining  this  work  environment*  Their  sensitivity 
and  competence  are  thus  critical  to  implementation* 

Instructors^  counselors^  and  career  developers  are  expected 
to  communicate  with  interns  daily*  Although  separate  staff 
positions  carry  specific  responsibilities  (e*g*»  "math  instruc- 
tor," "counselor,"  "reading  specialist") ,  staff  members'  inter- 
actions with  intents  extend  beyond  their  specific  roles*  Instruc- 
tors are  expected  to  demonstrate  an  interest  in  the  personal 
concerns  of  the  intern,  counselors  and  career  developers  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  sn  interest  in  the  intern's  academic 
performance,  and  the  school  coordinators  should  also  be  interested 
in  and  aware  of  attendance  and  tardiness  patterns* 

Strong  leadership  is  essential  to  maintain  the  functional 
unity  of  the  system*  The  director  is  responsible  for  meeting  the 
demands  of:  socializing  the  staff  in  their  roles,  orienting  the 
interns  to  CIP  academic  and  behavioral  expectations,  meeting  LEA 
requirements  for  high  school  graduation,  making  sure  essential 
materials  and  supplies  are  available ,  and  planning  recruitment 
strategies  for  future  interns*  In  addition  this  individual  is 
expected  to  spend  considerable  time  in  the  classrooms  monitoring 
instruction  and  modeling  appropriate  teaching  techniques*  He/she 
is  also  expected  to  participate  in  frequent  meetings  with  staff 
members  to  discuss  instructional  matters  And  to  give  in-service 
training*  Finally,  the  director's  role  includes  outreach  to 
the  community  to  create  awareness  of  and  support  for  the  local 
OIC  and  OIC/A* 
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The  instructional  supervisor  is  responsible  for  infusing  the 
curriculum  vith  a  career  orientation*  ensuring  that  intern  assess- 
,  ment  occurs  on  a  regular  basis »  and  promoting  opportunities  for 
learning  beyond  those  available  in  traditional  classrooms*  The 
career  counseling  supervisor's  tasks  include  monitoring  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  interns'  Career  Development  Flans > 
developing  procedures  to  track  interns'  academic  and  career  pro^ 
gress,  "ro^tering'*  (scheduling)  individual  interns  into  classes* 
and  establishing  guidelines  for  the  provision  of  Hands^^On  experi- 
ences>^  on**the-^job  training*  and  part-  and  full-time  employment* 

The  math  and  reading  specialists  are  instructors  who  are 
expected  to  provide  "intermediate  level  instructional  work*" 
The  reading  specialist  is  also  expected  to  provide  assistance 
(under  the  instructional  supervisor's  guidance)  to  other  instruc- 
torr  for  the  integration  of  reading  Into  their  subject  areas* 
Both  specialists  are  resource  persons  for  their  colleagues ; 
however  they  do  not  have  specific  leadership  assignments* 

The  curriculum  liaison/resource  center  specialist  has  three 
main  duties:  managing  the  Learning  Resource  Center >  assisting  in 
curriculum  development »  and  finding  suitable  instructional  mate^ 
rials  (when  requested  by  instructors)*  Finally*  the  school 
coordinator  is  the  normal  link  between  the  CZF  and  the  feeder 
schools  and  is  responsible  for  managing  the  recruitment  and  intake 
of  interns* 

The  roles  played  by  all  the  CIF  staff  contribute  to  the 
successful  daily  operation  of  the  CIF*  Management  tasks  performed 
by  the  director  and  the  supervisors  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
cooperation  between  the  CIF  and  the  feeder  schools  is  achieved* 
In  addition »  management  is  primarily  responsible  for  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  industrial  community  and  maintaining  open 
channels  of  communication-  among  staff  *  The  roles  played  by  the 
instructional  and  counseling  staff  and  other  CIF  staff  are  de-- 
signed  primarily  to  facilitate  intern  academic  achievement  and 
personal  responsibility* 

Curriculum*  Curriculum  was  discussed  implicitly  under 
"Instruction^**  It  is  included  here  as  a  discrete  supporting 
component  because  the  curriculum  must  be  designed  to  meet  both  the 
requirements  of  the  LEA  and  the  needs  of  the  interns*  This 
activity  is  shared  by  all  staff  members*  It  provides  the  staff 
an  opportunity  to  establish  working  relationships  and  a  sense  of 
ownership  of  the  prognm* 

Staff  endorsement  of  the  CIF  curriculum  philosophy  is  clearly 
critical  to  the  CIF's  successful  operation*  Such  endorsement 
entails  (a)  acceptance  of  the  elements  of  the  core  curriculum — 
English*  social  studies  *  math*  science »  and  career  awareness  and 
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exploration  objectives;  (b)  subscription  to  the  learning-packet 
approach  for  individualizing  instruction;  and  (c)  willingness  to 
let  interns  progress  at  their  own  rates*  The  CIP  guidelines  for 
the  demonstration  indicate  that  the  curriculum  is  based  on  two 
sources:  the  objectives  provided  by  OIC/A,  especially  as  mani" 
fested  in  the  learning  packets  developed  in  the  prototype  6ite» 
and  the  local  curriculum  requirements  of  the  LEA  and/or  state 
authorities ' for  high  school  graduation*  To  generate  an  appropri- 
ate CIP  curriculum*  these  two  sources  ^re  merged*  and  new  mate* 
rials  are  developed^  along  with  new  methods |  as  needed  to  taeet 
both  Gets  of  expectations* 

In  adapting  or  developing  curriculum  units*  staff  members  are 
particularly  careful  to  include  learning  activities  that  relate 
academic  content  to  the  *'real  world"  of  everyday  life  and  jobs* 
This  ^^fusing"  of  the  curriculum  provides  motivation  for  the 
interns  by  highlighting  the  relevance  of  their  academic  studies  to 
the  world  beyond  the  school  walls* 

Recruitment*  The  CIP  serves  youth  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  at  risk  of  doing  so* 
The  CIP  design  identifies  recruitment  strategies  that  range 
from  the  use  of  mass  media  to  personal  presentations  before 
community  groups  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  CIP  among  these 
youths*  Emphasis  is  placed  on  establishing  strong  working  rela- 
tionships with  "feeder"  schools  to  secure  up-to-date  lists  of 
dropouts  and  potential  dropouts* 

Once  potential  interns  display  interest  in  the  program*  they 
are  tested  to  see  if  they  meet  the  reading*-ability  requirement* 
Those  who  meet  the  reading  requirement  are  tl:<^n  interviewed*  along 
with  their  parents*  (They  are  also  requested  to  complete  approxi- 
mately four  hours  of  psychometric  tests  for  the  evaluation*) 
Interns  are  given  a  two-day  orientation  upon  acceptance  into  the 
CIP  before  beginning  formal  diagnostic  testing  and  placement  in 
the  instructional  program* 

The  school  coordinator  is  specifically  assigned  responsi" 
bility  for  recruitment;  however^  other  staff  taembers  and  interns 
also  participate  in  recruitment  efforts  as  necessary*  Parents  are 
involved  in  the  intake  of  new  interns  In  the  program  to  develop  a 
link  to  the  home  fron  the  beginning  of  the  program* 

Facilities*  ,A  building  suitable  to  provide  offices  for 
approximately  ten  staff  members  and  a  classroom  for  each  instruc- 
tor is  required*  The  building  is  also  expected  to  house  a  learn- 
ing resource  center  (a  combination  of  library*  resource  center* 
and  study  hall)*  facilities  for  physical  education*  and  a  cafe- 
teria* Furnishings  for  the  facility  include  an  appropriate  number 
of  tables*  desks*  and  chairs  for  staff  and  interns*    The  LBA  is 
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expected  to  provide  some  of  these  furnishings  as  in*-1cind  support 
for  the  CIP. 

The  local  OIC  is  expected  to  secure  a  building.  The  building 
must  be  able  to  house  the  projected  CIP  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately tl50  interns  per  year*  It  is  also  expected  to  taeet  minimum 
standards  of  -  safety  and  comfort  (adequate  lighting^  heat»  lava*^ 
tories^  etc *)  for  the  proj ected  enrollment  and  to  comply  with 
local  building  codes*  The  building  should  be  structurally  ar- 
ranged to  facilitate  communication »  all  classes  and  offices 
within  a  reasonable  proximity  and  accessible  to  interns  and  staff* 
Finally »  the  site  should  be  accessible  from  the  interns'  re&i* 
dential  neighborhoods* 

Funds*  The  project  budget  is  administered  by  the  local  OIC* 
The  OIC  Executive  Director  formally  approves  monthly  budget 
allocations  and  CIP  requisitions*  The  CIP  director^  houever^  is 
given  considerable  discretion  in  requesting  budget  modifications* 
Ideally^  reasonable  requests  for  funds  are  honored  quickly  so  as 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  ongoing  program  activities* 

Materials  and  supplies*  Books »  learning  paclce ts >  instruc- 
tional and  career  materials »  office  equipment  and  supplies »  and 
the  like  should  be  available  from  the  moment  operation  begins* 
Instructors  and  the  curriculum  resource  specialist  have  primarily 
responsibility  for  ordering  materials  throughout  the  year» 
thus  ensuring  that  materials  are  well  matched  to  the  needs  of  the 
interns  * 

Relations  with  the  LEA*  An  unusual  feature  of  the  CIP  is 
its  status  as  an  autonomous  alternative  educational  delivery 
agency  that  depends  on  the  feeder  schools  to  award  diplomas  to  its 
graduates**  This  feature^  which  distinguishes  the  CIP  from  vir* 
tually  all  other  educational  innovations »  imposes  many  require- 
ments on  the  program*  The  CIP  must  accommodate  LEA  curriculum  and 
staffing  guidelines*  It  must  also  secure  the  LEA's  cooperation  in 
order  to  identify  dropouts  and  its  permission  to  recruit  potential 
dropouts*  These  requirements  underscore  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing good  working  relationships  with  the  LEA*  The  task  of 
doing  so  falls  largely  on  the  CIP  director^  although  the  local  OIC 
is  charged  with  making  the  initial  arrangements* 

There  are  four  significant  concerns  regarding  the  CIP-LEA 
relationship*  Firsts  the  CIP  career  emphasis  must  be  accommodated 
within  the  LEA  graduation  requirements*  Second »  since  it  requires 
the  lea's  assistance  in  recruitment  (by  providing  lists  of  both 


^Site  A  is  the  only  site  that  has  been  integrated  into  the 
LEA  and  awards  its  own  diplomas* 
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pocential  and  actual  high  school  dropouts) >  che  CIP  oust  be 
accepted  by  che  hEk  as  a  legiciiDace  alternacive  educational 
program.  Third*  che  GIF  requires  chat  che  local  school  discrict 
grant  credic  for  such  nontradicional  activity  as  che  Hands-On 
experience  and  on-^che*job  craining.  Fourch,  in-kind  supporc  from 
the  LEA  may  'be  ufceded  in  the  araas  of  cransporcacion^  physical 
educacion  facilities*  and  aven  scudenc  lunches.  LEA  cooperacion 
is  expecced  parcially  because  che  GIF  is  able  co  serve  students 
the  LEA  is  less  able  Co  serve.  More  imporcancly^*  however*  chere 
is  a  financial  incencive.  Youch  enrolled  in  che  GIF  are  added  to 
(dropouts)  or  remain  on  (potencial  dropoucs)  che  studenc  rolls  of 
the  school  discrict.  Gonsequently »  scudents  enrolled  in  GIF 
actually  bring  state  monies  into  the  LEA*  This  mutually  advanca* 
geous  arrangement  evolved  at  che  protocype  sita  over  an  extended 
tiiDe  period  but  is  now  an  integral  pare  of  che  GIF  model. 

Relations  vith  teachers^  association.  GIF  scaff  members  are 
expected  to  be  as  well  qualified  as  their  counterparcs  in  the 
public  schools.  This  criterion  must  be  mec  if  the  LEAs  are 
to  issue  valid  acaiiemtc  credics  and  award  regular  high  school 
diplomas  (rathar  than  c^rcif icates  of  general  equivalency » 
or  GEDs)  to  GIF  participants.  This  means  chac  the  inscruccors 
(and  the  counselors  in  some^  states)  must  either  be  cercified  or 
*'cercif iablfe>"  where  certifiable  is  defined  as  having  completed 
all  requirements  'for  cartif ication  axcept  for  che  licensing 
procedures  themselves.  Fersons  with  such  qualifications  are 
likely  to  belong  ''.o*  or  be  candidates  for  membership  in>  local 
teachers'  associat  ons  or  unions.  At  the  same  cime»  union  poli-* 
cies  of  hiring  and  firing  on  che  basis  of  senioricy>  of  rescrict* 
ing  work  hours*  of  concrolling  salary  races*  ecc*>  are  ofcen 
basically  contrary  to  che  GIF  philosophy. 

Because  any  accempc  Co  escablish  sn  alternacive  school  chac 
grants  LEA  diplomas  wlthouc  the  cooperacion  of  the  teachers'  group 
may  be  interpreted  as  an  accempt  Co  "bust  che  union/'  che  GIF 
requires  that  program  approval  and  a  suicable  staffing  arrange^ 
ment  be  obcained  from  local  ceachers'  groups  in  che  new  sices. 
Various  issues  such  as  ce^acher  cercif icacion  and  che  placemenc  of 
union  Ceachers  on  the  GIF  staff  are  usually  negociaced  so  compro^ 
mises  should  be  agreeable  Co  boch  parties.  A  great  deal  of 
flexibilicy  is  required  Co  meet  local  conditions  and  Co  obcain  the 
teacher  associacion's  support* 

Relations  with  comrnunity*  A  close  relacionship  becueen  the 
GIF  and  che  local  community  is  required  to  ensure  chac  the  GIF  can 
offer  a  wide  variecy  of  appropriate  Hands'^On  experiences  to 
incerns*  This  bond  is  formalized  chrough  the  appointment  of  an 
Advisory  Gommictee  chac  consists  of:  representatives  of  indxiscryi 
btisit  ns,  government,  and  education  in  the  community*  The  Advis- 
ory Gommictee  is   an  imporcanc  elemenc  of  the  design  for  three 
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reasons:  (a)  the  collective  knowledge  and  perceptions  of  the 
committee  are  expected  to  guide  the  career  content  and  focus  of 
the  CIP  to  prepare  Interns  for  occupations  that  exist  in  the 
community;  (b)  the  comtnittee  members'  informal  comtnunication 
networks  can  be  used  to  link  the  CIP  to  a  pool  of  business  firms 
and  agencies*  that  represent  potential  settings  for  the  interns' 
Hands-On  experience;  and  (c)  comtQittee  members  can  be  instrumental 
in  helping  XIP  graduates  gain  entry  to  post- secondary  institutions 
and  job  opportunities* 

Involvement  of  interns'  parents  in  the  program  represents 
another  form  of  ClP/communlty  relationship*  Parent  contact  and 
orientation  is  considered  impoirtant  to  the  CIP»  although  it  Is  not 
frequent*  The  CIP  attempts  to  foster  strong  support  for  the 
program  by  informing  parents  about  their  children's  progress 
perio<iically  and  inviting  them  to  contribute  to  planning  interns' 
programs*  This  plan  is  also  expected  to  lead  to  favorable  com-* 
munity  perceptions  of  the  program* 

A  final  aspect  of  cocmnunity  relations»outreach»is  less 
formal  than  the  Advisory  Committee  and  parent  involvement* 
Outreach  involves  soliciting  various  community  services  to  pub-* 
licize  the  program*  The  director  is  primarily  responsible  for 
outreach  into  a  broad  spectrum  of  community  groups »  agencies »  and 
media*  In  general^  however^*  the  entire  CIP  staff  use  what- 
ever avenues  for  outreach  to  the  community  are  available* 

OIC/A  role*  The  demonstration  includes  a  critical  role  for 
^*^C/a  as  the  developer  of  the  CIP  prototype  and  its  disseminator* 
uIC/A  monitors  the  ongoing  implementation  of  the  CIP»  provides 
feedback  to  prevent  and  solve  problems  and  supplies  staff  training 
and  other  technical  assistance  (including  troubleshooting  to 
resolve  problems  as  necessary)*  OIC/A  also  authorizes  adaptations 
to  the  CIP  model  to  accommodate  the  sites'  new  environments  and  is 
responsible  for  the  sites'  compliance  to  requirements  imposed  by 
the  LEAs*  An  additional  OIC/A  function  is  to  provide  funding  and 
oversee  the  sites'  fiscal  management* 

OIC/A  developed  a  catalog  listing  and  describing  the  techni* 
cal  assistance  workshops  it  could  provide  the  sites*  This  list 
included  seven  workshops  dealing  with  instruction^  seven  related 
to  counseling)  and  twelve  concerned  with  such  general  issues  as 
factors  affecting  motivation  and  communication »  performance 
standards^  and  management  by  objectives*  OIC/A  also  informed  the 
sites  that  technical  assistance  on  any  aspect  of  the  CIP  would  be 
available  as  needed* 

Local  OIC  role*  The  local  OIC  is  the  sponsor  of  the  local 
CIP  and  the  intermediary  between  the  program  developer  (OIC/A)  and 
the  implementors  (the  CIP  staff)*    The  local  OIC  uses  its  contacts 
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to  Introduce  the  CIP  to  the  community  and  build  support  for  it* 
The  local  QIC  also  functions  as  an  Intermediary  ))etween  OIC/A  and 
the  CIP  regarding  any  major  concerns  or  problems  faced  by  the 
CIP* 

The  local  QIC  extends  its  technical  assistance  and  resources 
to  the  CIP*  The  local  OIC  administers  the  CIP  budget  and  gives 
formal  approval  to  personnel  and  other  significant  decisions  made 
by  the  CIP  director^  however  OIC  also  assures  the  CIP  directories 
autonomy  many  decisions*  The  local  situatiori  determines  the 
extent  of  direct  involvement  the  local  OIC  should  have  in  CIP 
operations* 

The  core  and  supporting  components  of  the  CIP  are  numerous* 
Some  are  complex;  some  are  straightforward*  Both^  however^  are 
dependent  on  the  CIP  philosophy  or  Ideology.  The  CIP  is  extremely 
dependent  on  staff  members'"  abilities  to  assume  new  roles  and 
carry  out  a  variety  of  different  functions  simultaneously.  The 
role  of  ideology  serves  to  facilitate  this  adjustment  providing  a 
framework  for  the  new  behaviors.  Constructive  working  arrange- 
ments with  the  LEA  and  the  teachers'"  association^  and  support  from 
the  community  are  also  vital  to  program  operation* 


The  CIP  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  significant  keys  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  program*  It  is  an  extention  of  the 
OIC  and  OIC/A  philosophy^  which  consists  of  a  fusion  between  a 
humanistic  "serving  the  whole  person"  concept  and  a  vork  ethic 
ideology*  The  OIC  ideological  orientation  is  congruent  with  the 
underlying  ideological  orientation  of  the  American  economic 
system*  This  match  of  ideological  persuasions  serves  to  help 
those  presently  disenfranchised  or  alienated  from  the  system  "get 
their  fair  share" — whether  through  the  OIC  manpower  training 
programs  or  through  the  CIP* 

The  foundations  of  the  program  include:  a  stable  hier- 
archical managerial  framework^  individualized  attention^  a  fused 
curriculum  I  a  reliably  enforced  maintenance  system^  extensive 
counseling!  Hands^On  experience  and  so  on*  These  features  are  the 
result  of  translating  the  OIC  philosophy  and  ideology  into  prac- 
tice* The  bottom  line  iS|  however^  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  interns  that  somebody  cares  and  the  fact  that  the  program 
helps  them  accomplish  their  objectives* 

An  examination  of  the  CIP  philosophy  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  translated  into  practice  provides  insights  into  the  dynamics 
of  program  operation*  Program  components »  whether  corei  support 
or  Ideological I  all  have  multiple  overlapping  purposes  and  ef- 
fects*    Salient  elements  have  been  abstracted  to  illustrate  the 
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Interrelated  nature  of  prof^ram  variables  or  components*  The 
najor  elements  included  caring  about  laterns>  providing  a  sup* 
portive  context '  for  them»  providing  a  realistic  perspective  in 
which  they  operate^  "dealing  with  the  whole  intern/*  maintaining 
high  expectations  for  both  personal  and  academic  growth*  treating 
interns  as  (young)  adults*  and  treating  them  as  Individuals* 


Carinfc 

Caring  about  Interns  is  defined  as  displaying  an  interest  and 
concern  about  the  general  welfare  of  the  individua Impersonally 
and  academically*  This  element  of  the  program  Is  manifested  in 
many  forms*  Caring  is  manifested  in  the  core  components  of  the 
'program  in  individualised  Instruction*  extensive  counseling*  and 
Just  by  listening  to  interns  when  they  are  speaking*  The  mainten^ 
ance  system  provides  a  critical  vehicle  for  transmitting  this 
concern~ranging  from  formal  reprimands  for  lateness^  to  disapprove 
ing  looks  for  inappropriate  apparel*  Simply  comnienting  casually 
on  an  Intern's  new  shoes^  a  movie^  or  a  disco  beat  represents  one 
of  the  most  typical  (and  effective)  mechanisms  for  transmitting 
staff  concern  for  interns* 

Displaying  personal  concern  about  interns  is  not  the  same  as 
babying  internsi  becoming  best  friends^  or  maintaining  an  indis* 
criminantly  lenient  relationship  with  them*  The  maintenance 
of  the  in  St  rue  tor-' intern  or  counselor^intern  role  (with  its 
implied  differential  power)  serves  an  important  function  in  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  purposefulness  for  all 
parties  concerned*  High  expectations  represent  a  form  of  caring 
and  should  not*  according  to  one  instructor*  be  undermined  by 
'^unearned*'  leniency^  according  to  one  instructor* 


Supportive  Context 

A  supportive  context  for  interns  is  constructed  by  conveying 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  personal  interest  in  the  interns' 
ability  to  succeed*  Staff  emphasise  the  need  to  give  the  intern 
every  chance  to  succeed*  Instructors  contribute  to  this  context 
in  a  variety  of  ways*  A  micro^level  teaching  technique  that 
contributes  to  the  overall  supportive  context  of  the  program*  for 
example*  consists  of  listening  to  what  interns  say  and  prodding 
them  to  elaborate  in  class  discussions*  Providing  interns  with 
almost  as  many  counselors  as  instructors  and  enabling  interns  to 
see  counselors  throughout  the  day  to  work  out  their  problems 
serves  to  defuse  potential  problems  and  serves  to  enable  interns 
to  continue  in  the  program* 
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The  disposition  conferences  serve  to  faciliV:ate  the  sharing 
of  information  about  interns »  creating  a  network  of  concern  for 
them* 

The  reciruiting  of  staff  members  with  appropriate  academic  and 
experiential  background  pro^^  Mes  one  underlying  strength  of  the 
program  that  is  essential  to  the  interns'  success*  These  person- 
nel provide  interns  with  the  skills  required  to  graduate  and 
pursue  a  career*  They  are  also  sensitive  to  the  interns'  concerns 
and  are  more  likely  to  react*  for  exaixiplia»  to  class  disturbances 
appropriately—defusing  rather  than  escalating  a  problem*  The 
use  of  a  curriculum  that  'Wkes  sense"  to  interns  and  the  flow  of 
funds  to  maintain  operating  expenses  also  represent  the  underlying 
supportive  structure  that  enables  interns  to  function  positively 
in  the  program* 


Realistic  Perspective 

A  realistic  perspective  is  instilled  in  the  interns  by 
demonstrating  to  them  the  need  to  understand  and  follow  certain 
prerequisj.te  steps  in  order  to  accomplish  one's  objectives.  In 
general*  this  is  accomplished  by  providing  an  educational  experl* 
ence  that  actually  prepares  interns  for  careers  in  the  world 
outside*  This  pragmatic  ideological  objective  is  translated  into 
program  practice  in  a  variety  of  ways*  The  use  of  the  Career 
Development  Plan  serves  to  acquaint  interns  with  a  map  of  the 
route  they  must  travel  to  obtain  their  objectives* 

The  consequences  of  assisting  interns  identify  the  steps  that 
must  be  takeu  to  achieve  particular  goals*  however*  can  serve  to 
stifle  those  same  goals*  The  CIP  staff  generally  try  to  lead 
interns  to  Lealistic  perspectives  without  "scaring  them  off*" 
Preparation  for  short  term  Jobs  can  be  a  useful  means  of  preparing 
for  larger  and  larger  steps*  The  danger*  however*  is  that  interns 
may  be  intimidated  by  the  long  roads  ahead  of  them  and  their 
educational  aspirations  may  suffer  as  a  result* 

Staff  members  who  are  able  to  maintain  the  perspective  that 
interns  should  be  placed  in  "meaningful  Jobs"  rarely  encounter 
problems  of  this  nature*  Awareness  that  the  implicit  objectives 
of  the  program  include  upward  mobility  seems  to  help  staff  engenr 
der  intern  optimism  that  career  objectives  can  be  achieved. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  following 
chapter . 

Intern  Formalized  Assessment  represents  a  (realistic)  feed- 
back mechanism  to  let  interns  and  their  parents  know  how  far  and 
how  well  they  have  progressed  in  the  program*  The  maintenance 
system  is  a  means  of  providing  interns  with  consistent  reminders 
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and  reinforcements  concerning  the  nece&saiy  steps  required  to 
accooplish  one's  objectives  in  the  outside  World.  Punctuality^ 
appropriate  appareli  appropriate  language  codesi  and  completion  of 
assignments  are  reinforced  ty  the  maintenance  system;  failure 
to  meet  theae  demands  is  negatively  reinforced*  in  the  form  of 
varningSi  consultations  and  disciplinary  action* 

The  CIP' prepares  ^*nterns  for  real  careera^  sensitising  them 
to  and  enculturating  them  with  career^related  concern^}  such  as  the 
importance  of  hard  work|  dedication)  punctuality!  snd  appropriate 
language  and  apparel  through  its  fused  curriculum^  its  maintenance 
system^  and  various  other  ^scans.  The  program  r^taff  provides 
interns  with  the  opportunity  to  formulate  educational  and  career 
goala  {CDP)*  They  a\s(:  treat  interns  in  a  manner  that  indicates 
that  these  plans  and  goals  are  to  be  taken  aeriously*  Career 
developers  contribute  to  thia  goal  by  making  interns'  school 
experience  as  close  to  the  reality  they  are  likely  to  encounter  as 
possible^  e*g*|  Hands^'On  experience*  In  addition^  they  contribute 
to  this  £oal  by  kt^A.ping  up  with  the  changing  job  market  interns 
will  enter.  Fbndamenf^allyi  however^  the  program  ataff^  through 
various  means  discussed  abovei  attempt  to  prepare  interns  for  the 
real  world  by  "forcing'^  them  to  recognize  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  their  own  actions*  As  one  instructor  commented:  /'If 
they  want  to  ciake  it|  I'll  help  them^  but  its  up  to  them  in  the 
final  analysisi  they've  got  to  put  out*'* 


Dealing  with  the  Whole  Intern 

0  ^  ■ 

Pealing  with  the  whole  intern  involves  taking  the  intern  s 

personal  life  into  consideration  when  analysing  or  assisting 
interns*  Academic  growth  and  personal  veil  being  are  regarded  as 
mutually  interdependent*  Instructors  and  counselors  both  contrib- 
ute to  the  intern's  plans  and  progress  through  the  CIP  in  disposi- 
tion conferences  and  in  daily  interaction*  Staff  membera  consider 
teaching  interna  to  ''follow  expected  social  norms*'  in  post- 
secondary  education  and  work  to  be  as  important  as  cognitive  and 
effective  growth*  Self  presentation  skills  are  stressed  as 
strongly  as  the  acquisition  of  academic  skills*  The  interns'  life 
outside  of  achool  is  always  taken^into  consideration  in  assessing 
an  intern'a  progress  iu  the  program*  ParentSi  guardianSi  friendsi 
probation  officers^  and  so  on  are  involved  through  home  visitSi 
phone  calls  I  and  Invitations  to  the  school  (open  house)  as  needed 
or  when  appropriate*  Basically »  the  interrelationship  of  the 
intern  network  of  personal  and  academic  aasociations  and  activi* 
ties  are  taken  into  consideration  in  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
intern»both  inside  and  outside  of  the  program* 


i^Negative  reinforcement  is  often  p^J'ieived  as  a  form  of 
caripg  and  attention  by  interns* 
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High  Expectations 


All  Btaff  members  maintain  high  expectations  for  interns » 
both  personally  and  academically*  This  positive  attitude  is 
important  as  the  consequences  of  low  expectation  on  academic 
Achievemeot^  (e*g*»  learning  to  read)  for  inner  city  students  have 
been  well  dbcumeoted  in  the  literature  (Rosenfield*  1971;  Rist| 
1970;  Spindler»  1974;  HcDermott»  1974).  Instructors  expect  and 
demand  in  terns  to  complete  assigned  work  (and  on  time)  and 
challenge  unsupported  inte!^Ti  views*-*of ten  using  values  clarifica- 
tion or  inquiry  method  skill8--*without  intimidating  the  interns. 

Counselors  are  also  ^Memanding"**-^emphasi2ing  the  need  to 
^*stick  with  it**  (the  CDP).  They  also  promote  high  standards 
in  the  areaa  of  politeness  and  ccnnmon  courtesy;  e.g.i  not  allowing 
interns  to  interrupt  an  ongoing  discussioni  encouraging  the  use 
of  ^*proper**  language  (no  vulgarities  in  their  presence).  In 
addition^  the  use  of  black  English  vernacular  is  discouraged  in 
formal  Interactional  Group  counseling  sessions  and  assemblies  are 
held  periodically  When  the  behavior  of  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals does  not  match  the  staff's  high  expectations. 

The  maintenance  system  is  used  as  a  mechanism  to  remind 
interns  of  the  staff's  high  expectations  of  them*  e.g.*  passes  are 
required  from  counselors  for  lateness »  individuals  are  reminded 
(sid>tly  or  overtly)  to  remove  their  hats  in  the  building*  the 
vernacular  is  considered  inappropriate  for  guests  and  formal 
classroom  activitleSi  etc.  Behavior  on  field  trips  is  expected  to 
be  exemplary — lively  but  within  the  "boundariea  of  acceptable 
behavior'*  according  to  two  instructors.  Field  trips  implicitly 
represent  a  test  of  how  well  interns  are  internaliring  the  high 
standards  of   conduct   expected   of   them  in  the  program  context. 


Treat  Interns  as  (TCoungl  Adults 

Treating  interns  as  (young)  adults  involves  iv teracting  with 
Interns  in  a  manner  that  acknowledges  they  are  responsible  for 
their  own  actions  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  major  role  in 
planning  their  future.  One  o£  the  problems  interns  encountered  in 
the  regular  public  high  achool  was  that  they  felt  they  were 
treated  like  children  with  no  o^^portunity  to  plan  their  future. 
The  staff  are  aware  o£  the  interns'  former  experiences  and  their 
social  responsibilities;  however »  they  also  recognire  ;:hac 
they  are  young  adults~that  they  are  not  fully  responsible  adults. 
Interns  are  respected  but  not  treated  as  co^^workers  or  equals. 

The  role  and  power  positions  between  instructor  and  Interns 
are  allowed  to  function  in  these  situations.  The  relationship 
also  serves  as  a  model  o£  future  employer- employee  relationships* 
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7h«  program  uses  th«  CDP  to  foster  greater  intern  responsibility 
and  uses  the  maintenance  Aysteo  to  reinforce  behavioral  patterns 
required  to  meet  the  accepted  behavioral  codes  or  norms  of  adult 
employment*  A  delicate  balance  must  be  maintained  between 
treating  interns  as  adulta  and  simultaneously  recognizing  their 
youth  and  need  for  guidance. 

Treat  Interns  as  Indiviauals 

Treating  interns  as  individuals  involves  recognising  and 
respecting  the  intra^cultural  diversity  that  exists  among  them* 
Interns  arc  not  all  alike.  Each  intern  has  cn  individual  per-^ 
aonallty  with  ap«cific  talents  and  abilities*  interests*  likes* 
and  dislikes*  Kany  of  the  interns  ar^  leaders*  as  an  examination 
of  their  'lives  reveals*  and  have  stood  out  from  the  crowd  for  a 
long  time.  In  fact*  approximately  152  of  th^  interns  at  each  site 
listed  associations  vith  the  **in:ong  crowd**  as  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  their  dropping  out  of  school*  (This  is  a  point  requir*- 
Ing  emphasis  because  it  has  not  been  reported  in  the  literature  to 
date  as  a  significant  basis  for  dropping  out*) 

Vhile  other  interns  have  shown  less  overt  individuality* 
many  have  experienced  the  harsh  injustices  of  discrimination — 
racial  and  academic.  Large  numbers  report  having  been  viewed  as  a 
homogeneoua  group  by  teachers  (racially  or  academically)  for 
years.  Some  have  protested  this  treatment  in  expressions  ranging 
from  classroom  outbursts  to  vandalism  to  graffiti  on  the  bathroom 
vails.  One  intern  complained  ^^you  tell  em  but  they  can't  hear 
ya..*they  just  don't  listen*'  and  **they  don't  even  remember  your 
name." 

The  CIP  steff  remembers  the  interns  names  but*  more  impor^ 
tant*  they  treat  interns  as  individuals  with  individual  problems 
and  concerns.  Individualized  instruction  is  used  to  attend  to 
individual  academic  needs*  Personal  counseling  is  used  to  address 
individual  concerns  such  as  parental  problems*  a  need  for  day  care 
facilities  for  children*  and  severe  personality  clashes  vith 
instructors*  Career  developers  attempt  to  secure  Hands-On  experi- 
ences that  reflect  intern  interests.  In  addition*  staf£  members 
take  a  personal  interest  in  individual  interns*  e.g.*  discussing 
movies  seen*  music  mutually  en J  oyed  *  politics*  and  even  the 
weather . 


QIC /A  Philosophy/Ideology 

The  CIP  philosophy  is  a  direct  extension  o£  the  OIC  and  OIC/A 
philosophy*  which  is  based  on  serving  people.  The  foundations 
of  the  movement/organization  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  church; 
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however »    Che   philosophy   and   ideological  orientation  have  been 

pri&arily  manifested    in  manpower   training  prograits*  The  most 

central  themes  of  the  OIC  philosophy  are  service  to  the  whole 
person  and  helping  people  help  themselves* 

OIC/A  was  originally  established  tc  crerve'  the  needs  of 
"disadvantaged:^  poor»  unskilled^  and  unemployed  minority  people  in 
Philadelphia*"  Frou  this  beginning  it  has  expanded  its  programs 
and  services,  nationwide  while  rraaining  a  community^based  manpower 
training  program*  Throughout  its  dramatic  growth^  OXC  has  kept 
its  roots  tied  to  the  church*  OIC/A's  convocation  literature 
discussed  the  significance  of  this  linkage: 

In  Qo  small  measure »  OIC  owes  its  success  to 
the  direct  involvement  of  religious  leaders*** 
The  greatest  strength  for  continued  survival^ 
growth  and  progress  of  an  OIC  movement  rests 
vlth  its  community  based  roots  and  the  time 
tested  support  of  the  church*  The  OIC  commun- 
ity base  is  people*  Ihe  firm  religious  foun- 
dation is  the  underlying  force  which  founded 
and  developed  OXC*  (14th  Annual  Convocation^ 
April  1978) 

OIC  has  served  as  a  revitalization  group  through  its  training 
programs^  special  job  creation  programs  for  youth  and  others »  and 
community  investment  cooperatives*  Its  aim  has  been  to  serve 
those  people,  those  most  in  need»to  pull  them  in  "off  the  streets 
if  necessary"«of  ten  through  church  and  neighborhood  networks  that 
are  instrumental  in  coordinating^  recruiting,  and  making  referrals 
and  placements  within  communities  across  the  nation* 

Manpower  training  programs  represent  the  most  typical  OIC 
vehicle  for  serving  people  throughout  the  Unified  States*  The 
programs  offer  GEDs  and  job  training  in  such  areas  as  weldings 
plumbing^  drafting^  auto  body  repairc^  banking^  police  work,  etc* 
OIC  local  programs  have  trained  individuals  in  over  75  different 
skill  areas*  C\irth^rmore»  they  have  trained  over  426^000  persons 
and  placed  over  270,000  in  meaningful,  rather  than  "dead  end»" 
jobs*  OIC  is  proud  that  it  has  significantly  reduced  welfare 
roles  and  is  quick  to  point  out  that  over  one-third  of  their 
trainees  were  on  welfare  before  coming  to  OIC*  The  organization 
calculates  that  OIC  alumni  have  contributed  an  estimated  "$600 
million  to  the  national  economy  in  tax  dollars  alone*"  In  addi- 
tion, OIC  has  provided  extensive  exploration/training  programs 
that  assist  individuals  gain  entry  to  careers  that  require  post- 
secondary  education*  OIC  has  grown  into  a  total  economic  develop- 
ment and  job  creation  movement  that  serves  an  interracial  cross 
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section  of  the  unslcilledi  uoenployedt  and  disadvantaged  in  Dore 
than  140  cottmuntties  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad* 

The  key  to  OIC^»  p^jiloaophy  (and,  in  turn*  CIP'a  philoGophy) 
ta  aelf^^help  and  service  to  the  Whole  person*  The  aignificance  of 
these  concepts  Is  illustrated  in  the  OIC/A  annual  report: 

OIC  screens  people  ini  not  out*  OIC  welcomes 
£he  poor»  isembers  of  minority  group'  ,  those 
vho  cannot  speak  English »  the  handicapped » 
drug  abusers^  alcohol  AbuserSi  youths  voateni 
ex*of fenders  and  bone^vaary^  discouraged 
job*aeekers*  OIC  says  to  thett  all:  **EV£RY* 
BODY  CAS  BE  SOHEBODtJ*  This  is  not  just  a 
catch*phrase*  It  Is  a  fact  which  OIC  has 
proved  through  fourteen  years  of  helping 
disadvantaged  people  to  develop  their  abili^ 
ties*  OIC  knows  that  a  structure  is  needed  to 
belp  disadvantaged  people  bridge  the  gap 
between  their  capabilities  and  the  require- 
Mnts  of  a  productive  I  technological  society* 
Vhat  people  need  is  a  hand  up»  not  a  handout* 

The  OIC  comprehensive  program  is  founded  on 
Chis  OIC  self  helpi  whole  person  philosophy* 
It  provides  specific  services  to  meet  t*ie 
specific  needs  of  each  trainee  for  personal 
and  occupational  growth*  OIC  recognized 
quickly  that  to  help  disadvantaged  and 
minority  people  the  program  must  include 
assistarkf:e  in  overcoming  individual  and  family 
problems  that  inhibit  leamingi  while  also 
providing  personal  attitude  and  motivation 
development* 


OIC  is  committed  to  the  viability  of  the  existing  economic 
system*  These  activities^  therefore^  are  aimed  at  working  within 
the  system*-to  help  disenfranchised  alienated  individuals  and 
groups  **claim  their  fair  share"  of  the  pie  and  to  ^'break  the  cycle 
of  poverty*" 

These  endeavors  (developing  tr>ining  programs 
and  community  investment  cooperatives)  are 
being  undertaken  to  enable  wage  earners  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  and  services  in 
poor  communities^  and  to  enable  them  to  claim 
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their  fair  share  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  *  Earning  >  investing  >  establishing 
businesses  and  cooperative  community  improve- 
Qkent  endeavors  are  all  building  blocks  Which 
will  enable  people  to  better  their  own  stan** 
dard  of  living  >  and  also  to  break  up  the 
cycle  of  poverty  before  its  destructive 
effects  are  felt  by  the  next  generation  * 
(Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  o£ 
America*  1977) 


The  theoretical  underpinnings  of  the  OIC  philosophy  are  based 
on  the  Protestant  (or  work)  ethic  (Weber^  195S) .  Bard  vork» 
delayed  gratif ication»  saving »  orientation  toward  the  future* 
emphasis  on  ccnn  pete  nee  and  pride  In  one^s  vork>  attendance » 
punctuality*  and  proper  appearance  are  all  fundamental  elements  of 
the  work  ethic  on  which  the  American  economic  system  is  founded* 

OIC  adherence  to  the  work  ethic  Ideology  is  reflected  in  the 
emphasis  on  giving  people  '^marketable  skills'*  in  the  labor  force 
as  a  solution  to  their  problems*  In  addition*  their  ideological 
base  Is  explicitly  stated  in  OIC/A  literature* 


OIC  is  premised  on  the  work  ethic*  In  a 
rapidly  advancing  technological  world  people 
must  learn  skills  and  develop  themselves  to  a 
point  where  they  can  enter  the  work  force  as 
capable  contributors  *  Our  goal  Is  to  give 
people  marketable  capabilities*  OIC's  close 
link  with  business  and  industry  at  the  na^ 
tlonal  and  local  levels  gives  us  a  realistic 
view  of  what  OIC  trainees  must  be  able  to  do 
in  order  to  qualify  for  current  and  future 
labor  force  needs*  Close  contact  with  the 
community*  in  the  streets  of  major  urban 
centers  and  small  rural  towns*  enables  OIC  to 
develop  programs  which  reach  the  severely 
disadvantaged  and  bring  them  out  of  a  world  of 
dependency*  hopelessness  and  hostility  and 
into  a  world  of  competence  and  pride  in  their 
area  of  work*  (Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Centers  of  America*  1977) 


Fundamentally  OIC's  work  etbic  Ideology  and  humanistic 
philosophy  of  serving  people — particularly  people  presently 
disenf ranchized  from  "the  system"  (both  black  and  white)  has 
carried  over  to  the  CIP  design  and  implementation*  The  CIF 
approach  of  c&ring*  providing  a  supportive  context*  treating 
interns  as  Individuals  and  adults,  providing  a  realistic  per- 
spective for  interns*  and  maintaining  high  expectations  both 
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logical/philosophical  orientation. 

Failure  is  seen  by  program  staff  as  a  function 
of  social  and  economic  factors*  while  blame  is 
not  theirs »  the  responsibility  for  success  i&. 
(Gibboney  Associates^  1977»  p.  182) 


Summafy  of  Core  Support  and  Ideology  Components  of  CIP 

A  complex  organization  like  thst  of  the  Career  Intern  Program 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  subsystems  that  enable  it  to  function. 
The  author  has  identified  three  subsystems  that  are  critical  to 
CIP  operation!  the  core»  the  support^  and  the  ideological  sub- 
systems. Ihese  subsystems  have  been  abstracted  from  on-site 
observations  of  program  operations  supplmented  with  examination 
of  evaluation  materials  and  written  records  related  to  the  "proto- 
typical progam"  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition*  retrospective 
interviews  were  conducted  with  former  staff  meotbers  of  the  orig^ 
inal  CIP. 

The  core  subsystem  includes  the  combined  and  integrated 
patterns  of  activity  that  are  designed  specifically  to  assist  in 
transmitting  Icnowledge»  skills »  behavior  patterns »  and  cultural 
values  *to  th^  interns.  This  system  consists  of  five  CIP  com- 
ponents: instruction*  counseling »  Hands-On»  Intern  Formalized 
Assessment*  and  program  climate. 

The  CIP  core  subsystm  encompasses  three  overlapping  phsses 
(see  Figure  5)*  In  the  first  phase*  instruction  and  counseling 
departments  work  together  to  assist  the  intern  in  d^eloping  a 
Career  Development  Plan  (CDP) — charting  the  internes  future  in  the 
program.    The  CDP  is  one  of  the  program^ s  core  components. 

Instruction  provides  a  core  curriculum  and  fused  academics* 
as  well  as  implicitly  providing  such  world-^of^work  rules  of 
behsvior  as  coming  to  class  on  time^  completing  assignments  on 
time»  etc*  The  Career  Counseling  Seminar  (CCS)  is  taught  jointly 
by  counselors  and  instructors  and  it  explicitly  provides  world^f- 
work  knowledge*  e.g.*  appropriate  dress*  attitudes^  etc. 

Intern  Formalized  Assessment  is  conducted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  internes  program  (diagnostic  testing)  and  at  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  each  school  term*  This  assessment  provides  a  means  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  each  intern  so  no  one  ^'falls  through  the 
cracks"  as  in  public  school. 
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Figure  5*    CIF  core  components 
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In  Phase  XI  Che  intern  goes  on  two  H3nds-0n  experiences  and 
continues  academic  courses  required  Co  graduate.  The  Hands*On 
Genres  Co  demonscrace  chac  learning  specific  skills  and  caking 
specific  seeps  in  the  program  are  relaced  to  "real"  vork  oucside 
Che  program.  The  Hands-On  is  a  glimpse  of  the  final  goal  in  Che 
program. 

Phase  ill  involves  graduacion  from  the  program;  attainment  of 
a  high  school  diploma;  and  placement  in  a  job»  in  an  on-the-^job 
craining  program*  or  in  advanced  educacion.  The  entire  process 
serves  as  a  model  of  how  Che  racional  bureaucratic  process 
operaces.  Ic  reinforces  Che  idea  chac  specific  GCeps  or  objec- 
cives  are  required  Co  accomplish  one's  goals. 

The  supporc  subsystem  represencs  che  inf rastruccure  of  che 
program.  Ic  iG  designed  co  enable  che  core  componencs  of  che 
program  Co  operate.  The  CIP  GUpport  Gubsyscem  includes  program 
maintenance  (rules) »  personnel  qualif icacionsi  personnel  roles » 
curriculunii  recruicmenc^  facilicies »  funds »  and  materials  and 
supplies.  Ic  also  encompasses  relacions  wich  che  LEA»  relacions 
with  cbe  ceachers'  associacion^  relacions  vicb  cbe  communicy  and 
the  local  OIC|   and  invoIveiDenC  of  che  OIC/A  (see  Figure  6). 

The  program  maincenance  component  is  one  o£  che  most  signifi* 
canc  feacures  of  che  supporc  subsyscem.  This  component  includes 
che  body  of  rules  and  regulacions  concerning  apparel »  actendancei 
cardinessi  physical  alcercations^  smoking^  che  pass  sysc^n^  and 
care  o£  school  property.  This  componenc  is  designed,  co  support 
and  reinforce  various  core  activicies.  Ic  enforces  behavioral 
rules  reflecting  che  realities  of  che  world  of  work.  Underesclma- 
tion  of  che  signif iacne  of  this  component  manifests  itself  in  a 
breakdown  of  ^'proper  intern  behavior/'  e.g.^  cardiness^  improper 
appareli  graffitii  etc.  This  component  is  a  vehicle  for  che  staff 
Co  express  their  concern  or  caring  for  interns. 

Recruitmenc  of  interns  is  accomplished  wich  che  assistance  of 
the  feeder  schools »  which  provide  liscs  of  pocencial  inceitis  and 
cranscripCs  co  cbe  school  liaison  person.  This  process  provides 
che  program  with  ics  most  essencial  componenC™inCerns.  Kecruit" 
menc  is  predicaced  on  conscruccive  working  relations  wich  the  LEA 
as  negotiaced  by  che  local  01C|  che  CIP  director^  and^  if  neces- 
Garyi  OIC/A.  A  constructive  working  relacionship  is  also  required 
beCween  the  CIP  and  che  LEA  Co  function  in  Che  city  and  to  secure 
diplomas  for  graduating  interns* 

Sound  working  relationships  are  also  required  between  the 
CIP  and  the  community  to  provide  Hands-On  experiences  for  che 
incerns.  This  Cype  o£  relationship  with  the  community  also 
assures  the  program  of  a  steady  supply  of  potential  interns  and 
lessens   the  probability  of  community  mispercepCion  of  che  CIP. 
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OIC/A  is  the  most  encompassing  element  of  the  support  sub*^ 
nystem  as  monitor^  technical  assistant^  and  disseminator*  OIC/A 
is  responsible  for  providing  the  information  required  to  start  up 
end  operate  the  program  and  can  intervene  in  internal  as  veil  as 
external  program  matters  aa  deemec  necessary  (e*g*>  LEA  negotia-* 
tions»  replacing  staffs  etc*)*  OIC/A  administers  the  CIP  through 
the  local  OIC;  however^  it  also  interacts  with  the  CIP  directly^ 
e»g»»  contacting  the  CIP  director^  conducting  vorkshops  for  the 
instructional  or  counseling  staff*  In  addition »  OIC/A  provides 
the  instructional  ataff  with  the  basic  core  curriculum  and  fused 
academic  approach — with  learning  packets  and  training  in  individ- 
ualizing the  pace  and  content  of  instruction*  Similarly  OIC/A 
trains  the  counseling  staff  in  the  OIC/A  philosophy  and  methods  of 
couoselii^*  OIC/A's  most  pervssive  support  comes  in  the  form -of 
transmitting  the  OIC/A  ethos  and  philosophy »  characterised  by 
Keverend  Sullivan's  motto »  ^*We  help  ourselves*^^  The  CIP  phil- 
osophy is  a  product  of  the  OIC/A  philosophy  snd  ideology^  and  it 
guides  the  entire  program* 

The  ideological  subsystem  includes  the  shared  explicit 
and  implicit  knowledge »  opinions »  values »  plans  and  goals^  and 
the  pstterned  expression  of  thoughts  that  describe^  explain^  and 
Justify  the  social  structure  and  organisation*  The  CIP  ideology 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  keys  to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  program*  The  ideology  informs  program  practice  in  the  same 
manner  that  theory  informs  methodology  in  social  science*  CIP 
ideology  is  largely  a  product  of  the  parent  organization's  (OIC/ 
A's)  ideology*  OIC/A's  ideology  consists  of  a  fusion  between  a 
humanistic  ^*servii^  the  ^ole  person"  concept  and  a  work-ethic 
ideology*  The  OIC  ideological  orientation  is  congruent  with  the 
underlying  ideological  orientation  of  the  American  economic 
system*  This  match  of  ideological  persuasions  serves  to  help 
those  presently  disenfranchised  or  alienated  from  the  system  *'get 
their  fair  share ^*-*-^whether  through  the  OIC  manpower  training 
programs  or  through  the  CIP*  The  fundamental  elements  of  the  CIP 
ideology  includet  caring  about  interns »  providing  a  supportive 
context  for  them»  providing  a  realistic  perspective  in  which  they 
operate^  "dealing  with  the  whole  intern/*  maintaining  high  per*- 
sonal  and  academic  expectation  of  interns^  and  treating  interns  as 
(young)  adults  and  individuals* 

These  components  of  the  ideological  subsystem  are  discussed 
briefly  below: 

Caring  about  interns  is  defined  as  displaying  an  interest 
and  concern  about  the  general  welfare  of  the  individual — both 
personally  and  academically* 

'  A  supportive  context  for  interns  is  constructed  by  conveying 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  personal  interest  in  the  interns' 
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ability  to  succeed*  Staff  emphasize  the  need  to  give  the  intern 
every  chance  to  succeed* 


A  realistic  perspective  is  instilled  in  the  interns  by 
demonstrating  to  then  the  need  to  understand  and  follow  certain 
prerequisites  in  order  to  accomplish  one' s  objectives*  In  gen- 
eral»  this  ,  is  accomplished  by  providing  an  educational  experi*- 
ence  that  actually  prepares  interns  for  careers  in  the  world 
outside* 

The  CIP  staff  generally  try  to  lead  interns  to  realistic 
perspectives  without  **ecaring  them  off***  The  danger^  however^  is 
that  interns  may  be  iiAitnidated  by  the  long  roads  ahead  of  them 
and  their  aspirations  may  suffer  as  a  result*  Staff  members  who 
are  able  to  maintain  the  perspective  that  interns  should  be  placed 
in  "meaningful  jobs**  rarely  encounter  problems  of   this  nature* 

Dealing  with  the  whole  intern  involves  taking  the  intern's 
personal  life  into  consideration  when  analyzing  or  assisting 
interns  * 

Al*l  staff  members  maintain  high  expectations  for  interns* 
both  personally  and  academically*  Instructors  expect  and  demand 
interns  to  complete  assigned  work  (and  on  time)  and  challenge 
unsupported  intern  views-^^^of ter*  using  values'  clarification  or 
inquiry  method  skills»without  intimidating  the  interns* 

Couni;elors  are  also  "demanding** — emphasising  the  need  to 
"stick  with  it**  (the  CDP)  *  They  also  promote  high  standards  in 
the  areas  of  politeness  and  common  courtesy;  e*g*|  not  allowing 
interns  to  interrupt  an  ongoing  discussion;  encouraging  the  use  of 
"proper**  language  Cno  vulgarities  in  their  presence)  * 

Treating  interns  as  (young)  adults  involves  interacting  vlth 
interns  in  a  manner  that  acknowledges  they  are  responsible  for 
their  own  actions  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  major  role  in 
planning  their  future* 

Fundamentally!  however^  it  is  OlC's  work*-ethic  ideology  and 
humanistic  philosophy  of  serving  people-^-^par ticularly  people 
presently  disenfranchised  from  "the  system"  (both  black  and  white) 
that  has  carried  over  to  the  CIP  design  and  implementation*  The 
CiP  approach  of  caring^  providXiig  a  supportive  context^  providing 
a  realistic  perspective  in  which  interns  operate,  "dealing  with 
the  whole  intern,**  maintaining  high  expectations  both  personally 
and  academically,  and  treating  interns  as  individuals  and  adults 
is  a  true  embodiment  of  OlC's  ideological/philosophical  orienta*- 
tion* 

Failure  is  seen  by  program  staff  as  a  function 
of  social  and  economic  factors*  while  blame  is 
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»ot  theirs,  the  responsibility  for  success  is. 
(Glbboney  Associates,  X977,  p.  182) 

Figure  7  aunmarlzes  the  Interrelationship  between  the  core 
.nd  supporting  cooponents  discussed  above  «hlXe  Figure  8  s«.^" 
l«s  Ideological  components.  Figure  9  provides  an  overall  per- 
spective on  8td>system  and  component  Interrelationships. 
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VIII.     ETHOS  ARD  INTERREUTIONSHIPS:     *'TREATOENTS''  AND  '*OUTCQMES" 


Ethos  is  the  fundamental  values  or  spirit  of  a  group  that 
distinguishes  it  from  other  groups .  One  of  the  objectives 
of  the  GIF  replication  effort  was  to  reproduce  the  character  of 
the  Philadelphia  si te"ac cording  to  the  spirit  not  the  letter  of 
the  model. 

Because  the  climate  at  each  site  offers  a  useful  indication 
of  the  site's  ability  to  recreate  the  ethos  of  the  prototype 
climate^  detailed  site-'by^site  a.^alyses  of  the  program  climates 
were  undertaken  in  March  1979)*  These  analyses  served  to  document 
the  basic  functional  interrelationships  of  the  program  components 
and  intern-staff  interaction  patterns.  These  patterns  and  int^er- 
relationships »  in  turn»  help  identify  many  of  the  significant 
vanifest  outcomes  of  the  core»  support^  and  ideological  components 
of  the  program  as  veil  as  outcomes  due  to  extrinsic  factors. 

The  program  climates  vere  re-examined  in  August  1979  and  led 
to  new  insights  regarding  relationships  between  outcomes  and 
program  components  as  between  outcomes  and  significant  extrinsic 
factors.  A  s'^cond  reason  for  undertaking  to  update  of  the  program 
climate  analysis  was  to  examine  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  program 
in  its  developmental  atages.  (There  are  many  fluctuations  in 
program  climate  that  correspond  to  subcycles  in  the  program  oper* 
ation^  c-g**  new  cohorts  of  interns  entering  the  program^  seasonal 
differences  and  various  factors  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  to 
the  program.) 

A  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  significant  relationships 
between  vsrious  levels  of  "treatments**  and  corresponding  '^out** 
comes*'  is  presented  below  following  each  program  climate  descrip- 
tion. The  purpose  of  these  sketches  is  to  translate  the  descrlp*- 
ttons  into  the  language  of  treatment  and  outcome  relationships 
that  characterise  program  operations.  The  interrelationships  have 
been  classified  according  to  the  folloviog  categories:  adaptive 
relationships  intrinsic  to  program  operation »  adaptive  relation- 
ships extrinsic  to  program  operation »  maladaptive  relationships 
intrinsic  to  program  operation^  and  maladaptive  relationships 
extrinsic  to  program  operations.  The  first  two  categories  involve 
relationships  that  have  constructively  contributed  to  program 
operation»one  from  within  and  one  from  outside  sources .  The 
second  tvo  categories  involve  relationships  that  have  destruc-* 
tively  affected  program  operations-one  from  within  and  one  from 
outside  sources.  All  of  these  categories  of  interrelationships 
require  examination  in  order  to  fully  un<Jcrstand  the  dynamics  of 
program  operations  at  each  site •  Dominant  relationships  that 
exist  across  sites  are  aummarised  in  the  conclusion  of  the  study. 
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Th«re  are  sany  apparent  relationships  between  specific 
progrtffl  components*  features*  or  traits  and  specific  outcomes  on 
various  levels^  None  of  these  relationships*  however*  exists  in  a 
vacuum*  Specific  "treatments"  can  be  identified  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  contributing  to  a  specific  outcome; 
however*  the  effect  of  a  i^pecific  treatment  is  dependent  upon  the 
total  configuration  of  the  variables  in  the  environment*  For 
example*  counseling  in  a  small  supportive  environment  vhere  most 
of  the  staff  are  aware  of  the  intern's  pcr*tonal  an^academic 
problems  totally  different  from  counseling  a  etul^R  in  the 
overcroviSed  urban  high  school  where  "no  one  knows  anyone"  except 
**the  friends  you  hang  out  with  and  a  few  teachers*" 

As  diacusaed  earlier*  the  premise  underlying  the  analysis 
presented  here  is  that  the  program  is  a  total  soclocultural  system 
vlthin  vhich  all  components  are  f  tmc tJ  onal ly  integrated  *  The 
various  relationships  discussed  following  each  site  description 
are  used  only  to  highlight  the  significance  of  various  components 
and  the  outcomes  to  which  they  contribute*  The  same  components 
might  be  associated  with  different  outcomes  in  a  different  soclo- 
cultural system  or  program  context* 


Site  A 

The  Climate  at  Site  A  approximated  many  of  the  features 
described  in  ^he  idealized  model  of  the  program*  Instructors 
employed  the  Individualized  approach  with  interns  working  on 
various  assignments  at  their  own  pace  and  receiving  fretjuent 
tutoring*  Instructors  were  periodically  observed  attempting  to 
relate  their  subject  matter  to  career  and  "real  life"  situations* 
Math  class  used  advertisements  in  newspapers  to  conduct  cost 
comparisons  of  various  products  and  to  figure  out  when  a  discount 
or  sale  was  really  a  bargain  or  Just  a  gimmick* 

A  major  problem  detracting  ^rom  the  program  climate  and 
directly  contributing  to  higher  rates  of  intern  abscntee^>sm  was 
the  absence  or  excessive  and  repeated  late  arrival  of  several 
instructors  and  counselors*  This  situation  affected  staff  moral 
because  many  individuals  appeared  **to  get  away  with  it"  without 
being  panal ized  *  Staff  members  complained  of  "inconsistent 
messages"  and  blamed  the  problem  on  "weak  management"  and  poor 
Communications  from  administration  to  staff*  Hany  staff  members 
felt  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  do  their  Job  when  requests 
were  bottlcnecked  at  administrative  levels  of  both  the  CIP  and 
the  QIC* 

Counselors  described  their  typical  day  as  "hectic*  with  lots 
of  discipline*  documentation*  counseling  sessions*  telephone  calls 
to  parents*  and  meetings  with  staff*"     In  their  opinion*  the  CIP 
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is  a  **program  that  recognizes  barriers  to  learning  that  are  not 
academic*"  They  described  the  interns  as  youth  vith  "non- 
traditional  problemsi**  including  cases  of  pregnancy^  housing 
problems »  court  appointments »  and  need  for  welfare  aid  *  In 
addition  to  academic  aM  career  counseling »  interns  receive  of 
critical  auxiliary  services  at  the  CIP|  such  as  arranging  for 
babysitting  (approximately  10%  of  the  interns  are  single  mothers) » 
accompanying^  interns  to  juvenile  court  to  report  on  their  current 
progress  I  'and  finding  part-^time  employment  for  them  since  many 
interns  Qe^d  spending  money  for  clothing  and  trans por tat ion* 

Substantial  amounts  of  counselor  effort  went  into  motivating 
interns  to  attend  classes  on  time*  While  efJrecting  behavioral 
change  in  this  area  is  sloW|  given  the  .fact  that  many  interns  come 
to  the  CIP  "completely  turned  off  by  school »"  counsel^s  stated 
that  interns  vere  making  progress  and  that  "interns  who  missed  two 
classes  a  day  had  improved  to  a  ten-minute  tardiness*"  Much 
time  vas  also  spent  with  interns  going  over  their  personal  files 
and  transcripts*  In  the  opinion  of  one  counselor)  this  process  is 
critical  because  "some  students  have  never  had  Information  given 
to  themi  shared  with  them  or  [they]  have  never  been  made  aware  of 
time  frames  and  planning  *"  In  referring  to  her  counselor »  an 
intern  who  "had  been  kicked  out  of  school »"  commented:  "She  is 
really  sweet  *  Helps  me  a  lot  with  real  problems  and  school 
problems*  If  I  have  trouble  getting  upi  she'll  call  me  up  before 
it's  too  late*"    Another  intern  said:     "Counselors  are  nice*  My 

counselor  has  helped  me  get  a- very  good  Job  at   *     I'll  be 

assistant  secretary*^*  For  some  internsi  staff  concern  for  their 
personal  situations  provided  an  important  element  in  their 
lives*  For  their  part^  counselors  reported  that  "with  those 
students  [with  whom]  ve  have  been  successful^  it  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  ono-to-'one  meetingSi  with  one  counselor  and  also  with  a 
career  developer*" 

Instructors  tended  to  emphasize  academic  concerns  and  to 
refer  interns  to  counselors  as  soon  as  they  detected  personal 
problems*  The  weekly  disposition  conferences  contributed  a  great 
deal  toward  implementing  a  "whole  person"  approach  by  allowing 
input  from  all  segments  of  the  staff  regarding  the  intern' s 
academic  and  personal  life* 

Interns  reported  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
program I  the  personalized  approach  they  received  from  most  in- 
structors and  being  allowed  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace*  They 
also  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  constant  feedback  they 
received  from  both  instructors  and  counselors  about  their  on-going 
academic  progress* 

In  most  cases  I  the  CIP  helped  the  interns  by  giving  them 
Special  attention*  Interns  believed  CIP  has  helped  them^  as  one 
intern  explained: 
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At  the  CIP  I  have  also  learned  how  to.  control 
my  temper  *  Mary  [  counsel  or]  and  Debb  ie 
[instructor]  have  helped  me»  some^ines  in 
class*  sometimes  out*  If  I  feel  pretty  bad 
they  will  take  time  out  with  ne*  That's  good* 
.came  with  zero  credits  to  the  CIP*  Now  I 
bave  eleven* 

In  other  cases*  self-directed  interns  reported  the  CIP  helped 
them  by  providing  a  setting  where  they  can  learn*  A  very  articu*- 
late  intern  described  his  former  educational  system  and  personal 
experience  at  the  CIP  in  the  following  nanner: 

Hy  former  high  school  was  not  a  pleasant 
place*  The  attitude  and  environment  was  not 
Conducive  to  learning  as  opposed  to  being 
exposed  to  Juvenile  and  delinquent  elements* 
The  learning  experience  was  hampered  by  the 
amount  of  illegal  experience*  You  had  a  lot 
of  coercement  *  peer  pressure*  The  incentive 
for  not  going  to  school  was  a  lot  more  plea*- 
surable  in  many  caries* 

I  knew  a  long  -time  ago  about  the  GED  but  I 
wanted  a  high  school  diploma*  The  CIP  is 
helping  me  attain  ^y  goals  plus  a  few  things  I 
didn't  expect*  Ify  ^tendance  is  good*  I  turn 
in  my  homework*  1  am  not  disrespectful*  I 
take  my  books  home*  Ify  field  of  endeavor  is 
already  chosen*  I  want  to  go  into  business 
administration  or  management*  I'll  be  grad- 
uating next  March*** 

Staff  members  also  made  use  of  their  function  as  role  models 
to  assist  interns*  Instructors  and  counselors  reported  that,  the 
interns  **feel  more  comfortable  with  their  problems**  when  they  know 
that  staff  members  have  faced  similar  problems  at  school  or  in 
their  lives*  Therefore^  in  the  CCS  class*  staff  members  discussed 
their  own  personal  experiences  and  problems  in  order  to  gain  the 
interns'  confidence* 

Support  was  given  to  the  interns  not  only  affectively;  as 
described  abovei  but  also  financially*  In  an  ingenious  instance 
of  federal  programs  helping  one  another*  many  CIP  interns  (approx- 
imately one*third)  also  participated  in  the  Youth  Work  Program  and 
the  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Training  Progrsm^  which  provided 
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income  for  the  Interns*  Interns  were  also  recipients  of  services 
nonnally  granted  by  the  public  high  schools,  such  as  free  lunches 
and  transportation* 

While  CIP  staff  members  had  some  real  dissatisfaction  with 
their  salaries,  which  were  described  as  **much  lower**  than  those  In 
the  LEA,  they  conveyed  a  feeling  of  cotomltment  to  the  program  and 
felt  that  they  are  being  successful*  Despite  this  and  other 
manifestations  of  the  **austerlty  budget,"  most  of  them  were  very 
happy  to  work  at  the  CIP  and  made  comments  such  as  "I  have  found 
n^self  In  here";  **I'm  anticipating  the  CIP  really  to  be  great*"  A 
counselor  said; 

Ve  have  graduated  people*  Ve  have  placed 
them  In  careers  and  in  college*  Ve  have  taken 
people  Who  would  have  done  nothing  with  their 
lives  and  redirected  them* 

An  Instructor  noted  with  enthusiasm; 

There  Is  the  case  of  this  girl  who  attended 
three  quarters  at  the  CIP  and  got  no  credit* 
Then  at  the  fourth  quarter  she's  attending  all 
classes  and  getting  all  A's* 

Much  of  the  supportive  and  encouraging  climate  present  at  the 
CIP  was  made  possible  by  the  small  size  of  the  program*  It  had  an 
enrollment  of  about  100  and  class  sizes  were  kept  under  20*  Both 
Interns  and  staff  members  were  aware  that  the  email  size  of  the 
program  made  a  difference*  ^  Instructor  observed;  "I'd  hope 
that  they  would  never  have  to  have  CIPs  In  places  larger  than 
this*    Kids  pick  up  a  kind  of  surrogate  family  here*" 

While  a  supportive  climate  pervaded  the  CIP,  rules  governing 
attendance  and  dress  did  not  appear  to  be  vigorously  enforced* 
Tardiness  during  the  first  period  when  the  CCS  Is  offered  was 
severe*  It  was  also  quite  noticeable  In  other  classes  *  Atten* 
dance  was  also  a  problem ,  averaging  around  60%  but  lower  on 
Fridays*  Regarding  discipline,  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and 
counselors  did  not  appear  consensual;  some  were  annoyed  at  the 
Interns'  behavior  and  enforced  some  conduct  and  dress  rules  cn 
their  own ;  others  took  a  lalssez-f aire  approach  *  Expressing 
dissatisfaction  In  this  regard,  one  counselor  said,  *'Our  problem 
Is  that  we  haven't  been  too  effective  In  discipline*  The  In- 
ability to  Implement  the  Intern's  code  of  conduct,  for  ..nstance* 
You  have  to  get  support  all  the  way  down  the  line*  lt*s  important 
to  be  consistent  with  our  policy*" 
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Site  A  had  a  very  active  intern  council »  which  met  weekly  and 
was  attended  by  one  member  of  the  CIP's  Advisory  ComToittee*  Its 
nost  important  agenda*  at  the  last  time  the  CIF  was  observed ■  was 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  atteadance»  class  cutting*  and  the 
dress  code*  This  concern  was  a  clear  indication  of  how  older 
interns  at  the  CIF  try  to  socialize  new  interns  to  the  expected 
notms* 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operations 

1*  intensive  counseling  according  to  the  whole  person 
concept  (inside  and  outside  the  program)  enhanced  intern 
coping  strategies*  i*e*»  controlling  one's  temper »  and 
contributed  to  regular  attendance  patterns. 

2*  providing  a  supportive  context  contributed  to  interns 
studying »  selecting  a  career*  and  earning  a  diploma* 
according  to  interns  and  staff  members* 

3*  providing  auxiliary  services*  e.g .  *  day  care  service* 
enabled  interns  with  children  to  attend  the  CIP  on  a 
regular  basis. 

4.  existence  of  the  program  enabled  interns  to  enter  careers 
and  college. 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  O&eration 

1.  absence  of  enforced  rules  regarding  lateness  and  apparel* 
for  example*  contributed  to  repeated  intern  tardi** 
ness  (often  leading  to  absences)  and  maladaptive  self- 
presentation  skills*  e.g.*  inappropriate  clothing  for 
"world  of  wcrV  culture. 

2.  absence  or  inconsistent  use  of  the  maintenance  system 
was  periodically  interpreted  as  a  form  of  *'not  caring." 
The  validity  of  the  intern's  interpretation  was  not 
important .  Their  perception  or  interpretation  contrib" 
uted  to  the  lacic  of  motivation  responsible  for  their  many 
absences* 

3.  inadequate  administrative  support  served  to  "bottleneck*' 
necessary  requests  (e.g.»  for  materials). 

JJ.  "weak"  management  contributed  to  staff  absences  which 
led*  in  turn»  to  intern  absences.  Staff  were  frustrated 
(some  were  Job  hunting  on  office  time)  and  maintained 
irregular  attendance  patterns.  Interns  who^came  to  see 
specific  personalities  lost  interest  in  attending  if 
their  "teacher"  was  not  present* 
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5*  *'loyal"  staff  grew  increasingly  frustrated  as  they 
watched  the  other  group  operate  with  impunity. 

6*  an  "austerity  budget"  that  made  no  provisions  for  cost  of 
living  I  loyalty^  or  merit  raises  encouraged  "resume 
passing"  among  staff  metabers. 


Site  B 

Program  climate.  The  climate  in  Site  B  reflected  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  CIP  model*  Staff  members  vere»  on  the 
vholei  dedicated  to  the  CIP  approach  and  to  helping  interns*  The 
positive  attitudes  of  the  ataf f  were  reflected  in  a  pervasive 
concern  for  improving  the  program*  Staff  members  freely  expressed 
their  enthusiasm  about  working  In  the  CIP  and  their  high  ttopes  for 
its  success. 

Individualized  pacing  and  personal  attention  were  evident  in 
each  classrocnn.  Instruction  was  varied  in  practically  all  read- 
ing»  language  arts^  math»  social  studies  and  elective  classes  and 
included  use  of  didactics^  lecturing^  email  group  instruction*  and 
individual  assignments.  Science  instruction  was  limited  to  whole 
group  instruction  because  a  science  instructor  could  not  be 
recruited*  Potential  science  instructors  appeared  to  be  lured 
away  by  the  higher  paying  positions  in  industry  or  the  public 
schools.  Interns  were  observed  enthusiastically  participating  In 
role  playing »  brainstorming »  and  problem-solving  activities 
in  CCS  classes. 

The  staff  perceived  the  director  as  a  leader  with  "strong 
management"  skills  able  to  make  decisions  on  their  requests 
regarding  program  operation  (even  though  they  may  have  disagreed 
with  some  of  his  decisions) *  The  LEAs'  politics  did  not  allow  him 
to  recruit  potential  interns  from  the  immediate  area*  fie  had  to 
exercise  great  skill  in  dealing  with  parents  in  the  community 
who  threatened  to  boycott  the  program*  They  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  regarding  LEA  politics  and  respected 
his  ability  to  "juggle  so  calmly  on  a  tightvire."  Many  of  the 
staff  members  considered  his  techniques  "dictatorial";  however » 
they  still  indicated  a  respect  for  his  abilities*  Interns^  in 
small  groupSi  often  joked  about  the  director^  characterizing  him 
as  a  dictator »  but  these  same  interns  were  observed  frequenting 
his  "open  door"  office  regularly  throughout  "the  day  on  their  own 
initiative  to  talk  or  just  say  "hi*"  Interns  were  also  seen  in 
and  out  of  the  middle  management  offices — for  official  and  un- 
official personal  reasons* 

During  a  program  disco^  outside  crashers  from  a  local  school 
came  in  and  "tried  to  rip  off  some  typewriters*"     The  interns 
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pointed  the, crashers  out  to  the  career  counseling  supervisor 
vithout  prompting  or  any  hesitation.  An  intern  vho  recognised 
one  of  the  students  immediately  identified  the  individual  and  the 
Individual's  school.  These  actions  are  denionstrations  of  the 
intern  aense  of  loyalty  to  the  program.  When  an  instructor's 
vallet  vas  stolen  the  interns  found  the  ^'culprit"  ^o  had  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  feeder  high  school  and  convinced  her  to  return 
the  vallet  and  apologize. 

r 

'  The  gangs  in  the  area  periodically  erected  obstacles  for 
interns  to  attend  the  program.  The  director  of  one  program  re- 
ported: * 

They  vere  ready  to  l^eat  him  [an  intern]  up  [in 
retaliation] .  They  hung  around  here  for 
awhile.  For  about  two  veeks.  tfe  vere  helping 
this  guy  go  through  all  kinds  of  places. 
Passing  through  the  church  door,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

Another  example  of  th e  obstacl es  gangs  erected  for  interns 
concerns  ^'turf"  problems.  The  same  director  explains  hia  eolution 
to  the  problem. 

tfe  have  street  guards,  the  street  guards  have 
to  bring  these  kids  to  the  corner  and  they 
have  to  cross  quickly  in  order  to  come  to  this 

side.     The  Mighty    live  on    and 

 ;  [it's]  their  territory  and  in  order  for 

anyl)ody  to  come  here  on  the  bus,  they 

get  off  on  and  ,  they  have  to  cross 

  [their  turf J . 


Staff  members'  interactions  vith  interns  reflected  the 
positive  cliraate  that  had  been  attained  in  Site  B.  They  took  an 
active  role  in  helping  the  interns  vith  serious  problems  in  their 
personal  lives,  problems  that  might  otherwise  have  interfered  with 
their  studies .  One  intern  discussed  how  the  director  and  the 
career  counseling  supervisor  had  helped  him  in  the  past. 

Mr.   ,    (director)    he's  an  alright  man. 

He' s  understand ing ,  you  knov. . .some  of  us 
think  he's  a  real  pissed^off  man,  you  know. 
Excuse  my  French.  Some  of  us  say  he's  like 
that  but  I  can  say  for  myself  he's  alright 
because  he  helped  me  out  of  a  number  of 
predicaments  I  vas  in  myself.  Like  a  young 
man  that  used  to  be  attending  this  school 
ICIPJ  he  vas  givin'  me  some  hassles.  Mr.  
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Mt  down  and  ne  and  the  gentleman  we  talked  It 
out  instead  of  actual ly-^*avoided  a  fight  or 
more  dangeroua*  It  vas  on*  He  had  anatched  a 
nedallion  of  mine  and  It  vas  gold*  My  grand* 
mother  had  just  bought  it  for  me  and  I  had 
bought  the  chain  ao  that  [piased]  me  off*  He 
HfiS  up  here  looking  for  me.  I  vas  looking  for 
bim*    Gun  gun»  bullet  bullet* 

He  was  down*    Mr    (counseling  supervisor] 

he  arranged  with    Jthe  other  young  man]  » 

he  aaked  thim]  like  a  man  to  come  up  and  face 
«e*  they  sat  us  down  and  asked  us  not  to  have 
no  violence*  We  talked*  They  said  talk  is  a 
yay  of  communicating  among  youraelf  if  you 
have  the  speakage*  If  you  don't  have  that 
speakage  then  there  is  such  a  thing  called 
sign  language  of  course  and  you  can  uae  that 
as  a  way  of  communication*  And  to  touchy 
that's  more  of  a  way  of  sayin'  ''he's  alright 
with  me**^   We  got  along  with  that* 

The  concern  of  the  counselors  was  also  expressed  through 
dlacussions  with  interns* 

Mr.    (the  counselor]  he's  an  on  man. 

He's  real  little*. .for  a  little  man  X  didn't 
expect  so  much  out  of  him.  X  had  certain 
family  problems  that  would  bother  me  and  he 
told  me  there  were  ways  you  can  get  around 
this  from  a  sit-down  vlth  your  mother.  Be 
says>  ^^you  are  twenty  years  old  and  you  stlXl 
out  here»  you  got  your  mind  goin'  in  circles. 
You  don't  quite  know  what  you  want  to  do  yet 
an'  still  you  got  the  power  within  you» 
because  we  can  just  look  at  you  and  see  the 
progression  you  makin'  on  your  reading  tests 
and  stuff/' 

Xntems  were  also  held  accountable  for  meeting  behavioral 
norms  regarding  dress;  for  instance^  interns  were  sent  home  for 
wearing  tennis  shoes  or  hats  in  school*  Periodically  interns 
would  test  the  policy  by  wearing  their  sneakers  because  "they  want 
to  be  told  to  take  them  off«they  want  the  attention*"  Those  just 
seeking  attention^  testing  the  policy^  were  recognizable  because 
they  usually  had  their  regular  shoes  in  their  lockers.  Interns 
were  also  held  accountable  for  absences  or  tardiness  and  getting 
assignments  in  on  time.  The  manner  in  which  the  enforcement  was 
carried  out  reflected  caring  and  concern^  but  also  firmness. 
Xn terns'  reactions  to  staff  members'  rule  enforcement  showed 
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acceptance  and  underttandiqg*  For  inttance*  concerning  the  dress 
code*  one  intern  remarked: 

I  think  they  are  right  you  know*     It' a  a 
hassle  but  you  know  tonebody  got  to  go  on  a 
job  interview*     They^re  not  going    to  go  to 
work  and  get  that  job  wearing  sneakers, 
and  no  scarf  on  their  head** 

Counselors  sometiaes  had  interns  aisn  contracts  in  order  to 
impress  on  them  their  responsibilities*  Staff  members  from  the 
janitor  to  the  director  were  responsive  to  the  interns^  Deeds* 
Jnterns  could  be  observed  visitiqg  and  talking  with  the  director 
on  a  regular  basis*    The  janitor  was  also  concerned  about  interns: 

I  talk  with  the  kids*  They  respect  me  and 
they  don^t  dirty  the  floor  up  too  bad****  But 
I  tell  them*  "you  get  this  education  unless 
you  want  to  be  doin^  like  me^^  and  they  listen* 
most  of  ^em>  they  listen* 

Site  B  experienced  some  temporary  strain  between  the  old 
interns  and  the  new  interns* 


The  old  students  they  did  have  a  little 
conflict  about  us***  *  Some  of  the  older 
students  t first  cohort}  that  were  here  al- 
ready figured  probably  they  wouldn^t  get  the 
attention  they  got***but  they  showed  us  like* 
hey>  what  things  we  supposed  to  do  when  we  get 
here  because  they  weren't  gonna  stay  here  all 
the  time****  They  know  they  ain't  gonna  be 
here  forever*  they  gonna  have  to  go  sooner  or 
later*  So  since  they  were  the  first  interns 
here  and  we  comin'  in  as  the  second  interns* 
they  just  cutting  down  the  heavier  ground*  the 
light  grass* 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  interns'  positive 
feelings  about  the  CIF  in  Site  B  was  found  in  the  manner  they 
characterize  the  site* 


We  are  all  together  here  as  one  body  and  all 
one  group*  We  all  is  friends  together*  We^re 
mostly  like  family  here***  It's  like  our  own 
little  tiommunity  here  you  know*  ^ 

The  same  intern  remarked  on  one  consequence  of  the  C1?'b  m^ll 
size* 
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If  I  have  a  conflict  with  my  sister  she  came 
out  and  she  tell  me  bl4ih>  blah>  blah^  blah> 
and  well  I  say  **if  you  don't  understand  what 
I'm  sayin'  I'm  sorry"  you  know  because  it 
doesn' t  hurt  to  say  sorry  unless  you  in  the 
right.  In  [the  public  high  school]  I  wouldn't 
of  had  to  say  sorry  to  nobody  *  There' s  too 
inany  of  them  in  there  to  say  sorry*  [At  CIPl 
either  you  gonna  see  them  somewhere  in  the 
hallway  or  in  class.  One  of  these  days 
they're  gonna  be  in  your  class^  if  they're  not 
in  your  class  you're  gonna  meet  them  in  the 
lL'*'chroom>  meet  them  at  the  meetings  or  the 
seminars  or  somethin'* 

Many  interns  commented  on  the  positive  atmosphere  of  the  CIP* 
Regardi::g  the  packets »  one  intern  commented: 

It's  a  lot  easier^  it's  a  Whole  lot  easier**** 
You  can  carry  them  around  like  a  whole  lot  of 
nutes  in  your  notebook  plus  the  fact  you  al- 
ready have  the  answers  on  it*  After  you  read 
your  pa  eke  t  you  do  the  answers  on  them; 
if  you  have  to  inspect  your  notes  again  you 
just  take  the  same  packet  as  In  the  class » 
instead  of  openln'  up  the  book»  finding 
a  section  and  rippin'  the  pages  out  and 
puttin'  the  pages  back  in*  That's  the  situa- 
tion around  here  and  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
go  over  ourselves  to  see  what  we're  doing;  if 
we  don't  like  it  we  can  find  a  little  research 
on  it*  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  have  better 
understanding  of  our  homework* 

The  interns  also  perceived  the  sincerity  of  their  instruc- 
torS|  both  as  instructors  and  as  human  beings* 

Before  they  give  us  the  packets  they  go 
through  the  cpurse  of  research »  researching 
what  they're  doin'***and  then  they  hand  it  to 
us  and  if  anything  is  wrong  they  know  it's 
wrong*  They  showln'  us  that  teachers  can  make 
mistakes*  Cause  they  showln'  us  they're  more 
human  than  just  robots*  That's  what  makes 
this  system  of  this  school  more  flexible* 

Most  frequently!  interns  spoke  about  the  CIP  in  terms  of  its 
contrast  to  their  former  schools^  which  they  have  described  as 
cesspools*  Thirty  to  forty  students  in  s  class  sitting  on  the 
desks>  "cutting  up*'  in  clasSi  mugging  teachers  in  the  classrooms 
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and  stAirv«llt,  th«  a&ell  of  marijuana  p«nne6ting  the  h6llvay6> 
(uards  in  the  corridorSi  and  identification  cards  and  passes  to  go 
into  the  building  and  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  are 
typical  charactsristica  the  interns  Q«ntion«d  about  their  fonser 
•choola.  the  major  newspaper  in  the  area  reported  over  a  hundred 
unemployed  teachera  preferred  unemployment  to  teaching  in  the 
achools,  citing  phyaical  danger  to  their  peraons  aa  the  single 
greatest  reason  for  their  atance*  Most  atudents  coming  from  these 
achoola  bitterly  complained  about  their  treatment  in  their  former 
high  achool:  * 

I  had  21  credits  but  [the  high  achool]  said 
I  only  had  17>  according  to  the  computer  that 
they  had*  The  grades  they  put  down*  So  that 
messed  me  around* 

I'm  gonna  tell  you  aomethin':  if  you  missed 
somethin'  you  gonna  mias  out  on  this  certain 
thing  and  a  test  come  up  and  BOOH* 

The  worst  thing  is  your  friends  comes  up 
to  you  vhen  you're  gettin'  up  to  go  to  class 
and  says  **Hey  iDan>  ys  wants  get  high***  What 
are  ya  gonna  do?  So  you  go  with  them  and  you 
start  cutting  the  classes  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  wasn't  in  school  no  more*  I'd  come  to 
achool  every  momingi  but  I  wouldn't  go  into 
the  buildiog*  I'd  just  be  out  there  smokln' 
that  herb  and  hangin'  out. 

One  intern  crystalised  the  interns'  sentiments  by  simply  statii^: 
**It's  a  whole  lot  better*^  thsn  the  public  high  school*  Intern:^ 
were  internalizing  the  CIP's  world-^of-vork  norms  about  attendance^ 
dress  *  and  other  issues>  and  demonstrated  it  in  vsrious  ways . 
A  poignant  Illustration  of  this  occurred  during  the  first  site 
visit.  A  group  of  interns  was  in  an  uprosr*  protesting  veh^ently 
about  a  counselor  who  vas  coming  to  work  westing  a  scsrf  on  her 
hesd.  The  interns  hsd  already  internalised  the  negstive  vslue 
associsted  with  this  **taboo**  behavior  and  **came  down*'  on  the 
counselor  for  breaking  the  rules*  Additionsl  manifestations  or 
outcroppings  of  interns'  positive  feelings  at>out  the  CIP  in-* 
eluded:  a  high  rate  of  attendance  in  school  (83X)  and  at  school 
functions  such  as  dances;  existence  of  a  functioning  student 
council;  the  esse  interns  display  in  talking  and  joking  with  the 
staff;  the  absence  of  grsffitl  on  the  wslls;  the  sbsence  of 
profsnity  in  the  building;  the  absence  of  smoking  or  loitering  in 
the  halls;  and  the  courtesy  and  politeness  deaonstrsted  by  interns 
with  stsff  members  and  other  Interns  alike* 

The  oversll  climate  of  the  program  wss  clearly  supportive. 
Estsblishing  this  climate  was  no  simple  tssk  given  the  community 
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environment*  The  interns  expressed  a  strong  affiliation  with  the 
program  and  the  staff  recognized  and  addressed  the  interns'  need 
to  receive  attention^  ^^attention  that  some  of  them  Just  aren't 
gettit^  from  home*'' 

The  supportive  attitudes  expressed   toward  the  interns  ran 
through  all. levels  of  the  program*    One  secretary  remarked: 

Sometimes  you  have  to  shoo  them  away»  back  to 
their  classes^ttthey'll  Just  keep  talkin'  and 
playing  with  things,  you  knew,  that  they're 
not  supposed  to*  Not  because  they'te  bad* 
They're  good  kids»  young  adults. They  Just 
want  the  atte'  tioa»  they  want  somebody  to  show 
them,  you  kr       that  they  care* 


Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  counseling  interns  according  to  the  whole-^person  concept 
(getting  involved  in  interns'  lives  when  it  affects  their 
participation  in  the  program)  contributed  to  interns 
"sticking  with  the  program*'' 

2*  maintaining  high  expectations  in  the  classroom  and 
outside  the  classroom  and  manipulating  interns  when 
necessary  contributed  to  a  regular  (high)  attendance 
pattern  for  various  interns  (83%  for  the  entire  site)* 

3*  enforcement  of  the  loaintenance  system  contributed  to 
intern  internalization  of  "world  of  work"  norms  and 
provided  many  interns  with  the  attention  they  desired 
(which  in  turn  kept  them  coming)* 

4*  enforcement  of  the  maintenance  system  was  also  directly 
responsible  for  the  absence  of  profanity »  smoking  in 
class  or  hallways^  and  loitering* 

3*  the  use  of  contracts  and  various  teaching  devices  con* 
tributed  to  a  greater  understanding  and  sense  of  respon* 
sibility  on  the  part  of  the  intern* 

6*  all  staff  including  the  janitor  serviog  as  role  models 
and  understanding  the  philosophy  and  function  of  the 
program  contributed  to  increased  intern  motivation  to 
attend  regularly  and  pursue  studies* 

7*  the  small  size  of  the  program  produced  a  community- like 
atmosphere  that  forced  many  interns  to  exercise  common 
courtesies   not   required   at   their   former   high  school* 
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8.  the  use  of  packets  contributed  to  n  better  understanding 
of  homework. 

9.  tht^  openness  and  sincerity^  etc.'i  of  instructors  helped 
produce  a  school  climate  that  was  perceived  as  human  and 
flexible;  which  kept  interns  coming  and  willing  to 
work. 

10.  strong  loanagementi  e.g.^  capable  of  gathering  resources 
and  making  decisions  about  activities  requiring  immediate 
action^  served  to  loaintain  operation  of  the  core  program. 

11.  strong  management  procedures^  although  perceived  as 
dictatorial^  produced  a  feeling  of  group  membership  and 
"belonging"  among  interns. 

12.  middle  management's  routine  use  of  the  wholes-person 
concept  in  their  interactions  with  interns  was  perceived 
as  cariog  by  interns  (uhich  in  turn  contributed  to  their 
attendance) . 

Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  outsiders  crashing  a  CIP  disco  elicited  and  reinforced  a 
strong  program  affiliation  that  was  demonstrated  when 
interns  identified  the  outsiders  to  the  career  counseling 
supervisor . 

2.  "break*ins"  similarly  creates  a  "we/they"  dichotomy 
and  reinforced  a  strong  sense  of  program  affiliation  and 
loyalty. 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1.  strong  management  procedures  were  perceived  as  dicta* 
torial  and  produced  friction  betueen  the  director  and 
some  staff  members. 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1.  LEA  politics  created  a  situation  in  which  the  CIP  was 
unable  to  recruit  potential  interns  from  the  conununity  in 
which  it  was  located.  Because  the  program  was  not  avail-^ 
able  to  them »  a  few  community  members  threa termed  to 
picket  the  building.  This^  in  turn^  made  dealing  with 
the  community  an  extremely  delicate  and  time  consuming 
operation. 

2.  gangs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  program  periodi-* 
cally  erected  obstacles  for  interns  to  attend  the  program 
(turf  problems — territorial  imperatives). 
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Program  climate.  Site  C  has  had  difficulty  replicating  the 
CIP  cllvate*  ItMC'a  initial  visit  to  the  site  revealed  that  staff 
ttestbers  had  lost  much  of  the  enthusiasm  they  had  imaedlately  after 
being  trained  by  OIc/A*  Staff  attributed  their  loss  of  enthusiasm 
in  part  tc  the  lack  of  cooperation  and  delays  in  negotiations  vlth 
the  school*  board  and  union* 

Instruction  In  the  acadealc  subjects  was  conducted  primarily 
in  a  traditional  Mnner»  «*g*»  lecturing*  large  group  instruction* 
Learning  packets  and  individual  diagnosis^  small  group  and  Indl* 
vlduallfed  instruction^  were  periodically  observed*  With  few 
exceptions^  however^  they  merely  supplemented  the  more  traditional 
approach* 

A  few  classes  vere  observed  in  vhlch  Interns  worked  exclu^ 
sively  ^Tith  learning  packets  and  at  their  own  pace*  The  packets 
had  bei^n  modified  to  eliminate  Inappropriate  content  or  had  been 
developed  by  Site  C  Staff  members*  Instructors  who  used  the 
packets  exclusively  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  interns  vere 
not  taking  their  learning  seriously*  In  a  few  classes  texts 
and  workbooks  vere  used  to  supplement  the  packets*  Role  playing 
vas  also  observed  in  a  fev  instances* 

The  CCS  classes  vere  taught  teams  of  counselors^  Instrjc^ 
totSp  and  career  developers  vho  used  the  learning  packets*  Role 
playing  and  problem  solving  activities  related  to  **self-avareness 
and  careers"  wte  Incorporated  into  CCS  Instruction*  Interns  vere 
taken  on  a  number  of  field  trips  related  to  careers  and  academics^ 
(e*g*»  neighboring  colleges  and  vocational  schools)  as  veil  as  to 
cultural  enrichment*  Resource  persons  visited  the  CCS  classes  to 
share  Information  about  their  careers  and  the  vorld  of  work* 

The  second  visit  to  Site  C  revealed  a  greater  shift  tovards 
traditional  classroca  methods  vlth  much  of  the  Instruction  being 
teacher-centered*  Instructors  complained  about  not  being  able  to 
Individualise  because  of  the  Increased  number  of  Interns*  The 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  vere  crowded  vlth  approximately  10  interns 
in  A  class*  This  was  due  as  much  to  the  small  room  sizes  as  to 
the  number  of  interns*  In  fact»  several  features  of  the  building 
vere  not  conducive  to  learning  or  to  *'satlsf actory^*  staff  communi- 
cation according  to  a  majority  of  staff  members*  Some  teachers 
are  on  the  third  floor  and  never  see  anyone  (except  the  interns) 
throughout  the  entire  day* 

Only  one  Instructor  was  still  conducting  individualised 
Instruction  using  the  packets*  This  Instructor  had  previously 
used  the  packets  exclusively*  but  had  recently  started  aup- 
plementlng  them  with  other  materials*    He  commented  that  some  of 
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his  interns  thought  **thia  way  of  learning  vas  boring,**  but  that 
the  coTitetit  vas  good*  On  the  other  hand,  noat  of  his  interns 
reported  that  the  packeta  were  interesting  but  that  their  contetit 
vas  inappropriate* 

Tha  individualitad  counseling  program  for  the  third  cohort 
vas  not  uTidarvay  during  the  laat  aite  viait  because  of  enormous 
growth  in*  the  program's  atudent  population*  Iti  addition,  the 
demanding  recruitmei^t  efforts  that  preceded  the  intake  brought 
program  operations  to  a  **acreeching  halt*'*  Vhen  recruitment  was 
completed,  additional  time  was  borrowed  from  regular  program 
activities  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  cohort*  Flans  were  being 
ttade»  however*  to  achedule  interns  for  entry  interviews  vith 
counselors  and  career  developers* 

Individualized  counseling  had  taken  place  on  a  regular  basis 
for  the  second  cohort  of  interns  until  third^cohort  recruitment 
preasurea  mounted*  Counaelors  followed  up  on  interns  who  were 
abaent  or  late»  and  a  ntimber  of  aocial  services  were  found  for 
interns  vho  needed  them*  After  achool  jobs,  for  example*  had  been 
arranged  for  interns  vho  needed  to  vork* 

The  aecond  visit  also  revealed  further  diminishing  of  staff 
enthuaiaam  and  aome  acti^^e  discontent  that  were  reportedly  related 
to  diasatisf action  with  the  CIP  administration  and  changes  in 
staff  roles  that  had  recently  been  made*  The  majority  of  staff 
members  at  Site  C  expressed  a  need  for  greater  administrative 
autonomy  for  the  program*  On^  group  suggested  that  the  director's 
lack  of  authority  to  hire  and  fire  staff  was  the  basia  for  many  of 
the  difficulties  at  the  site*  Another  group  referred  to  a  lack  of 
management  skills  aa  the  source  of  the  administration' a  problems* 
Iti  addition*  a  few  members  of  the  staff-^both  black  and  ^^ite — 
expreased  sone  discomfort  working  under  the  direction  of  a  black 
man*  On  the  other  hand>  **race  issues  have  been  used  to  obfuscate 
real  inadequacies and  individuals  were  on  **power  trips/*  accortl- 
ing  to  a  reliable  ex-staff  member  *  Grif^vancea  about  issues 
ranging  from  insufficient  supplies  to  promjised  raises  that  never 
materialised  vere  rarely  addressed »  acccrding  to  several  individ- 
uals* Resentment  occasionally  surfaced  between  the  tvo  LEA- 
employed  instructors  and  the  rest  of  the  CIP  staff  regarding 
salary  dif ferences»  fringe  benef its>  vorking  hours,  and  atti- 
tudes* Inadeijuate  communication  among  staff  members  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  some  Individuals  to  function  efficien.rly 
in  their  roles* 

A  fear  that  t^e  funding  agencies  would  terminate  the  prpgrao 
vhen  recruitment  goals  were  missed  and  internal  strife  vas  ram- 
pant* contributed  to  tension  and  frustration  among  the  staff*  One 
instructor  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  staff: 
**lt's  har4  to  vake  up  in  the  morning  not  knowing  if  your  Job  will 
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even  be  there  from  day  to  day."  He  added  that  the  local  OIC  has 
placed  pressure  on  staff  to  "shape  up  or  ship  out/*  leading  to  an 
atmosphere  where  "everyone  is  tnlnding  everyone  else's  business." 
In  fact,  many  individuals  were  observed  to  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  recording  voluminous  notes  about  each  other  "to 
cover  themselves.*'  This  procedure  was  referred  to  as  **docuinenta-' 
tion"  by  the  local  OIC  and  was  viewed  as  an  important  step  in  the 
termination  of  staff.  There  were  also  a  few  individuals  "waiting 
in  the  wings/'  convinced  of  their  ability  to  assume  the  adminis-^ 
trative  roles  in  the  program* 

The  effects  of  these  problems  trickle  down  to  the  interns. 
Many  interns  were  given  schedules  without  sufficient  regard 
for  the  courses  they  required  for  gradustion.  Frustrated*  two 
interns  commented:  "I'm  bein'  ripped  off  again.  They're  doin' 
the  same  thing  to  me  as   (the  high  school). 

A  few  instructors  discouraged  interns  from  pursuing  their 
career  interests  without  suggesting  alternatives.  One  instructor 
acquired  from  the  LEA  comiuented*    "It's  irresponsible  what  they're 

doing ,  counseling  them  all  to  college .    Tak?   ^  she  wanted  to 

go  into  computer  science.  The  first  thing  I  say  is  what's  her 
background.  It  takes  math  and  she  hasn't  got  it..*.  There  are 
only  three  students  in  the  whole  school  that  are  college  mate- 
rial." 

The  lack  of  leadership  and  communication^  and  the  fear  and 
frustration  among  the  staff  were  reflected  in  intern  behavior. 
High  absenteeism  (approximately  40%)>  periodic  altercations^ 
derogatory  graffiti  on  lavatory  walls,  smoking  on  the  stairs  and 
in  the  corridors^  and  other  behaviors  characteristic  of  the 
neighborhood  high  school  sporadically  occurre  at  the  site. 

Staff  attitudes  towards  the  goals  of  the  CI?  and  staff 
commitment  to  helping  interns*— ^as  opposed  to  rtaff  feelings  about 
adminis tration  of  the  program*-*remained  ^  orally  positive. 
On  both  site  visits ,  dedication  to  treating  Interns  as  "whole 
persons helping  them  attain  their  high  school  diplomas,  and 
assisting  them  develop  career  awareness  was  expressed — "in  spite 
of  it  all/*  The  generally  positive  attitudes  toward  program  goals 
and  interns  of  most  of  the  staff  were  illustrated  by  the  following 
remarks : 

They    { the   interns]    are  what  make   it  all 
worthwhile. 

I  have  a  warm  spot  for  them* 

Our  interest  in  the  interns  is  the  common 
denominator  * 
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The  interns  were  keenly  aware  o£  many  o£  the  program's  prob- 
lems. However^  they  remained  optimistic  and  o££ered  &igni£icant 
insights  into  solving  the  kinds  o£  problems  they  perceived* 


See  they  got  to  know  who  is  serious  about 
this  and  whoever  is  not.  There  are  a  lot  o£ 
thpse  that  ain't  serious  about  it.  Nhen  you 
find  the  ones  that  are  not  serious  about 
themselves  you  gotta  get.  them  out«  cause 
they' 11  turn  the  crowd  around .  They' 11 
turn  the  crowd  around»  you  understand  vhat  I'^ 
sayin'?  Bullcracking'  around  this«  that»  the 
the  other  thing.  Interrupting  the  class.  It 
really  bothers  the  people  that  are  really 
Serious  about  bein'  here....  That's  vhat  they 
be  tryin'  to  get  away  £rom....  You  see  a 
£riend  everyday,  he  say  "what's  happening  man, 
oh«  man ,  oh ,  let' s  get  high, and  it  sounds 
good.  tt  sounds  good.  I  think  they  should 
Just  Bit  down  and  talk  about  it  and  try  to 
separate  the  immature  studentf^  £rom  the  mature 
ones.  Deal  with  it  like  that  instead  o£ 
dealin'  with  everybody  as  ,a  whole*  It  might 
take  a  little  more  time,  you  know,  and  make 
them  earn  their  salaries  more ,  but  it's 
supposed  to  be  £or  the  students'  bene£lt* 

The  vast  majority  o£  interns,  moreover,  found  the  site  to  be 
"a  lot  better"  than  their  old  high  school,  regardless  of  the  evident 
problems  that  existed.  < 

It's  the  only  program  you  can  deal  with* 
Twenty-two  weeks  ain't  much  time.  You  just 
got  to  get  down  to  it. 

They  check  out  and  see  where  your  mind  is  at, 
you  know.  See  where  your  head  is  at.  Try  to 
see  where  your  head  Is  at. -.and  they  give  you 
a  lotta  advice.  Everybody  is  interested,  you 
know....  They  can  deal  with  people  now  better 
than  the  public  schools ,  '  cause  some  o£  them 
have  been  where  we  going  and  where  we  are 
trying  to  get  to.  So  they  can  deal  \rith 
us  better.    It's  alright. 

I  think  CIP  is  alright,   you  get  more  £ree* 
dom. 

I£  this  place  was  to  close  there  is  no^  way  I'm 
tellin'  you,  ain't  no  way  I'd  be  goin'  back  to 
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the  high  school.     I'd  be  ju&t  hangin'  out 

agaln>  gettln'  back  with    and    and 

gettln'   back  Into  my  old  ways,   you  know. 

It's  a  lot  different.  less  students  in  the 
class,  you  know..*.  They're  not  on  your 
back*  Work  at  your  own  pace  and  all  this . 
It's  a  lot  better. 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1.  dedication  to  the  whole  person  concept  "in  spite  of  it 
all**  resulted  in  interns  perceiving  the  program  as  *'a  lot 
better"  than  their  old  high  school  regardless  of  the 
problems . 

2.  the  brevity  of  the  term,  according  to  a  few  interns, 
directly  motivated  them  to  "get  down  to  it." 

3*  counseling  according  to  the  ^ole  person  concept  conr 
tributed  to  interns  understanding  their  problems  and 
recognizing  steps  to  remedy  them. 

4*    the  existence  of   the  program  has  prevented  a  number  of 
Interns  from  "Just  hangin'  out"  and  "getting  back  into 
old  vays." 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1.  perceived  "weak  administrative  skills"  and  insufficient 
administrative  autonomy  (to  hire  and  fire  staff)  con** 
tributed  to  staff  indifference  to  administrative  demands 
and   factionalism  between  nonsupporters  and  "loyalists". 

2*  factionalism^  "power  trips'*  and  the  use  of  racial  issues 
were  used  to  obfuscate  real  professional  inadequacies 
among  staff  members. 

3*  local  OIC  pressures  to  "shape  up  or  ship  out"  and  indi- 
viduals waiting  in  the  wings  for  new  positions  to  open  up 
contributed   to  "everyone  minding   everyone' s  business.*' 

A .  staff  frustration  and  tension  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
administrative  autonomy  contributed  to  staff  neglect 
in  establishing  course  schedules  that  reflected  interns' 
requirements  for  graduationr*-this  in  turn  contributed  to 
high  rates  of  intern  absenteeism. 

3 .  the  lack  of  a  consistently  enforced  maintenance  systenii 
e.g. I  school  rules  and  regulations^  directly  contributed 
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to  intern  '*bull  cracking  in  clAs8>**  high  absenteeism* 
periodic  altercations*  graffiti  on  the  bathroom  walls  And 
smoking  and  loitering  in  the  hallways. 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Prof^ram  Operation 

1.  initial  lack  of  cooperation  and  delays  with  school  boards 
and  unions  diminished  staff  enthusiasm;  manifestations  of 
the  lowered  morale  were  frequently  interpreted  by  interns 
aS'  a  form  of  "not  caring>"  Which  affected  attendance. 

2.  LEA  negotiations  required  employment  of  LEA  instructors. 
Those  hired  had  non-supportive  attitudes  and  low  expecta- 
tions of  interns  that  significantly  affected  their  norale 
and  attendance. 

3*  the  difference  in  pay  scales  >  fringe  benefits  and 
number  of  paid  holidays  between  CIP  and  LEA  personnel 
contributed  to  the  already  present  factionalism. 

4.  fear  of  program  termination  significantly  contributed 
to  the  tension*  frustration*  and  eventual  resignation  of 
staff  members^  while  pressures  for  recruitment  to  **get 
the  ntunbers"  for  treatment  and  control  groups  effectively 
shut  down  program  operations  (as  in  all  sites)* 


Site  D 

Program  climate*  Site  D  has  recovered  from  a  debilitat- 
ing political  conflict  within  the  program.  The  staff  was  divided 
into  factions .  The  instructional  supervisor  was  perceived  by 
many  as  Vindictive*'  and  ''after  the  director's  role.'*  The  direc- 
tor isolated  herself  from  the  staff*  and  the  staff  felt  harassed 
and  frustrated  because  they  had  no  means  of  presenting  their 
grievances  if  they  were  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the  administra- 
tion. Discussing  program  problems  with  the  OIC  Executive  Director 
or  the  CIP  director  was  either  considered  a  ploy  to  pit  adminis- 
trators against  each  other  or  was  regarded  as  '*not  going  through 
proper  channels/* 

Because  the  situation  so  disrupted  program  operations^ 
the  director  and  instructional  Supervisor  were  eventually  fire. 
Subsequently*  a  disagreement  developed  between  OIC/A  and  the  local 
OIC  as  to  who  would  be  the  new  director.  The  OIC/A*favored  canr 
didate  was  selected  for  the  position*  and  the  staff  have  indicated 
their  satisfaction  with  this  choice.  The  change  in  the  director- 
ship has  produced  a  significant  difference^  according  to  all  staff 
members^  '*It's  like  a  great  burden  has  been  lifted  from  us  all* 
Ve  talk  to  each  other  nov>  have  you  noticed?  [The  acting  instruc- 
tional  supervisor  and   the   instructional   staf f  1   understand  each 
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other*  50  therefore  more  things  get  done  as  opposed  to  not 
doing  something  to  get  back  at  somebody." 

Communication  problems  have  been  largely  resolved  as  a  result 
of  the  leadership  changes .  In  the  past*  individuals  from  one 
faction  would  send  a  loessenger  to  deliver  a  communication  or  they 
would  not  communicate  at  all.  This  severely  affected  the  working 
relationsh:tps  wl  thin  the  staff  because  "work  just  couldn' t  be 
done*  it's  as  simple  as  that.**  This  period  also  took  its  toll  on 
staff  morale  and  affected  the  interns.  Attendance  fell  to  50%  or 
less.    Theft  and  discipline  became  problems. 

Recove^ry  from  the  earlier  devisiveness  was  a  very  slow 
process.  Interns  were  regularXy  reminded  of  the  rules  about 
attendance  and  tardiness*  but  uniform  enforcement  of  the  rules  was 
still  lacking  as  of  the  last  site  visit.  The  attendance  rate  had 
risen  to  70"75>C.  On  the  other  hand*  interns  were  observed  regu- 
larly>  coming  in  a  half  hour  late.  The  staff  nembers  were  taking 
turns  patrolling  the  halls  to  "get  them  back  in  class.*' 

Classes  have  been  small  (15-20)  and  instruction  individual- 
i2ed  since  Site  P  began  operating.  The  attention  interns  receive 
is  highly  individuali2ed>  and  is  characteri2ed  by  independent 
study  with  teacher  supervision  and  tutoring.  Interns  were  ob- 
served working  at  a  pace  commensurate  with  their  ability »  though 
instructors  specifif^d  minimum  amounts  of  work  to  be  completed  in 
order  to  earn  credits  for  the  term.  Group  assignments  and  indi- 
vidual presentations  were  observed .  Generally »  most  instruction 
was  conducted  on  a  one-^to-one  basis*  vith  the  instructor  approach- 
ing individual  students  to  find  out  how  they  were  doing  and  what 
concepts  or  explanations  remained  unclear.  At  this  time*  limited 
use  vas  made  of  other  instructional  strategies  such  role 
playing  and  problem  solving* 

All  instructors  had  borrowed  the  learning  packet  concept . 
They  had  made  many  of  their  own  packets  by  selecting  various 
descriptions  or  explanations  from  books  and  following  them  with 
sets  of  questions  about  the  text.  These  materials  were  reproduced 
and  given  to  each  student.  In  addition  to  these  materialSi  many 
instructors  used  textbooks  selected  from  the  lists  approved  by  the 
LEA.  Due  to  their  limited  numbers »  books  could  only  be  used 
on-site;  interns  were  rarely  allowed  to  take  them  home. 

The  CCS  was  being  taught  using  a  team  teaching  approach. 
Instructors  relied  heavily  on  OIC/A-developed  learning  packets  and 
employed  an  eclectic  approach  that  included  independent  reading > 
group  discussion*  oral  presentation  by  both  interns  and  outside 
speakers »  and  field  trips  to  several  firms  and  other  places  in  the 
community .  Th(S  CCS  classes  were  large  due  to  several  s taf  f 
positions   remaining   unfilled.      There  were  about  35  interns  in 
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each  of  the  four  CCS  sessions — but  interns  did  not  complain 
about  the  size  of  the  classes. 


The  program  had  only  one  counselor  and  one  career  developer 
at  the  time  ,  of  the  second  site  visit  *  Earlier  problems  had 
influenced  the  decisions  of  others  to  leave*  In  addition*  there 
were  many  factory  recruitment  and  training  programs  competing  for 
counselors  *and  offering  higher  salaries*  The  shortage  of  person- 
nel made  the  process  of  individualised  counseling  very  difficult* 
although  several  interns  reported  having  received  invaluable  help 
from  their  counselors  even  during  the  most  difficult  time* 

The  only  counselor  employed  at  the  tine  of  SHC's  second  visit 
devoted  most  of  her  time  to  scheduling  Interns  into  classes*  The 
career  developer  was  obviously  overburdened  with  a  vorkloaa  that 
included  teaching  tvo  CCS  groups*  developing  community  resources 
for  forthcoming  Hands^^On  experiences*  and  meeting  interns'  re*- 
quests  for  part-^time  employment*  Hany  interns  complained  about 
not  being  able  to  see  their  counselors 'and  some  took  advantage  of 
the  problem  by  loitering  or  "cutting  out***  On  the  other  hand* 
most  found  it  possible  to  meet  with  their  counselor  When  they 
^'absolutely**  needed  halp  in  academic,  career  and/or  personal 
areas. 

Intern  apparel  and  style  'of  walking  were  indicative  of  some 
of  their  values  and  attitudes*  At  Site  C  many  of  the  new  interns 
emulated  role  models  from  "blaxploitation**  films  such  as  Superfly. 
For  instance*  they  wore  vide^^brimmed  hats,  trench  coats*  and 
flashy  Jewelry*  As  one  intern  phrased  it  "they  got  that  synco- 
pated walk  down."  A  number  of  the  older  interns  from  the  first 
and  second  cohorts*  however*  mimicked  the  behavior  of  the  new 
interns  to  ridicule  their  behavior*  The  attitude  toward  the  dress 
code  was  relaxed*  bordering  on  total  non^enf orcemf^nt*  A  few  staff 
members  asked  interns  to  remove  their  hats  or  combs  from  their 
hair*  but  the  majority  either  did  not  notice  or  ignored  the 
interns'  appearance  rather  than  using  the  situation  to  reinforce 
vorld-of"Work  values  and  behaviors.  It  is  apparently  hoped  that 
as  interns  "grow  into^  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  expected  in  the 
program*  they  will  internalize  the  program  norms  with  respect  to 
dress  and  other  vorld-*of-work  behaviors. 

A  member  of  the  clerical  staff  ^o  displayed  concern  about 
the  issue  commented: 


You  Just  have  to  keep  reminding  them  about  the 
hat  situation*  That ' s  part  of  going  to 
employment  *  You  cannot  go  in  with  your  hat 
on.  That's  where  the  career  comes  in  'cause 
you  go  into  an  interview  with  your  hat 
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on  and  they  don't  really  want  to  talk  to  you 
'cause  the  old  rule*  it  was  set  up  a  long  time 
ago****  It's  really  important  'cause  some  of 
those  hats  they  wear  here»  if  they  were  to 
wear  them  to  an  interview»big  Barcellonie5» 
you  can't  wear  that  to  an  interview*  *  *that's 
part  of  their  personality*  They  tell  us^  *'If 
I  take  this  off,  half -of  ne  is  left**'  They 
'don't  realize  it  yet  but  that's  the  half  of 
them  that  they're  gonna  have  to  leave  behind* 


Now»  as  one  instructcr  commented: 

tfe  are  at  the  point  where  we  are  arguing  about 
the  same  problems  that  all  schools  face-^- 
attendance,  discipline,  the  houra,  salary,  and 
this  cold  building* 

Staff  members  are  young,  dedicated  to  the  program,  and 
aympathetic  to  the  probl^s  of  young  people  in  the  inner  city* 
For  several  of  them,  however,  the  experience  of  working  in  the  CIP 
was  "a  real  eye  opener*" 

It  was  5urpri&ing»like  the  interns  we're 
getting  here*  I  expected  high  School  drop- 
outs, to  have  learning  problems  and  [to 
be]  kinda  slow;  but  [here  it  isj  mainly  the 
opposite*  The  young  people  that  I've  found 
for  the  most  part  probably  just  got  bored  or 
go  t  in  to  other  th  ingS"'  cause  there  are  so 
many  other  things  offered  besides  school*  I 
just  sit  here  and  think  if  they  would  have  had 
the  proper  chsnce  they  would  never  have  been 
hera  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  enviir- 
onment  and  the  circumstances* 

The  environment  the  instructor  referred  to  encompasses  both 
the  community  at  large  and  the  public  high  schools  specifically* 

Experience  in  the  CI?  led  some  staff  members  to  realize 
that  the  relationships  and  interactions  they  observed  among  the 
program,  the  community  milieu,  and  the  interns  were  representative 
of  issues  that  go  far  beyond  the  immediate  context,  and  supersede 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  particular  program*  Questions 
began  to  surface  concerning  '^what's  really  happening  in  this 
country?^  and  **how  can  this  state  of  affairs  exist?'*  Staff 
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vembers  have  begun  to  grapple  vith  these  problems*  Individuals 
demoralized  by  the  situation  departed*  Those  who  remained  became 
nore  cynical  but  vere  no  less  dedicated  to  aerving  the  interas* 
One  instructor  commented  on  hov  his  experiences  with  the  community 
had  affected  him  and  ^'changed  his  way  of  thinking*** 

I  said  [in  a  previous  conversation  with 
another  staff  memberi  aince  departed!  **Hov  Ao 
you  think  this  program  is  goii«  to  got**  and  he 
said  something  that  I  had  never  quite  heard 
like  that  beforet  **I'o  not  quite  sure  t  soci- 
ety] wants  it  to  go*  Does  aociety  in  general 
really  want  success  in  a  program  like  this  or 
do  they  want  a  stop-gap  measuret**  He  doesn't 
work  here  anymore  and  that^s  the  first  time  I 
heard  it  and  it  really  got  me  thinking*  And 
now  as  more  and  more  programs  come  and  go  and 
the  supposed  monies  flood  into  a  metropolitan 
area  like  ours  and  then  seeing  how  they 
disappear  aad  never  really  reach  the  grass 
roots*  I  really  started  asking  myself  that 
question  and  I  have  come  to  doubt  it  very 
8eriou8ly***this  whole  lifestyle  shouldn't  be 
this  vay*  If  the  proper  chance  is  given »  if 
this  was  truly  a  democracy!  if  success  was 
really  everyone's  first  goal  for  everyone^  I 
don't  aee  how  anything  like  this  should 
exist****  I  find  it  the  same  kind  of  perse- 
cution as  against  the  Jews^  for  example*  I 
have  not  experienced  it  as  much  as  my  par^ 
ents*** [my  mother's!  parents  were  killed  in 
the  camps  and  she  tells  me  about  prejudice  and 
I  listen*  I  see  it  here  and  it's  the  same* 
It' s  j  ust  keeping  one  in  one' s  place  *  It '  s 
like  Abraham  Lincoln  never  existed  in  a  vay» 
or  anything  was  ever  signed »  because  no  one  is 
picking  cotton  but  there  is  still  tmajor 
employers  in  the  city]  and  it's  almost 
exactly  the  same  only  they  get  wages »  high 
wages  in  an  inflationary  environment*  That  is 
the  same  as  if  they  were  getting  low  wages**** 
I  think  this  program  is  definitely  a  positive 
step*  As  far  as  the  loi^  run^  it's  such  a 
feeble  step*  I  never  realized  the  Vast  scope 
of  the  problem*  more  and  more^  just  look  at  the 
area  the  school  is  situated  in  for  miles*  It 
seems  kind  of  hopeless****  I  don't  think 
people  believe  it  or  they  see  it  and  don't 
want  to  believe  it  and  they're  glad  it's  like 
that  and  that  may  be  more  of  a  majority  than 
you  think* 
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The  high  schools  in  the  area  vjere  similar  to  the  public 
inner-city  high  schools  throughout  the  country*  Students  drop  out 
for  a  variety  of  reasons^boredom^  drugs^  crime*  pregnancy^  family 
problems^  and  **the  need  to  get  a  job*^*  Interns  vere  extremely 
critical  of  their  former  high  schools*  One  of  the  staff  members 
elaborated  upon  the  problem: 

The  public  school  system  is  not  really  de* 
Signed  for  minorities  because  most  of  the 
things  you  hear  about  in  history  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant*  They  cannot  identify 
vith  it*  I'll  do  it  'cause  it's  here*  but  in 
its  course  of  twelve  years  you  have  to  get 
motivated  to  stay  for  twelve  years*  You  have 
to  see  that  there's  something  you're  getting 
out  of  it*  If  you  don't  see  that  there's 
something  you'  re  getting  out  of  it »  you'  re 
gonna  get  out* 

The  interns  vere  motivated  in  the  CIP  classrooms*  They 
pointed  to  their  relationships  with  their  instructors  as  prime 
factors  responsible  for  their  motivation  and  participation  in  the 
program: 

I  feel  they  are  with  you  instead  of  against 
you  because  in ' public  school  really  the 
teachers  are  not  worried  about  the  studeots^^ 
all  they're  worried  about  is  whether  they  can 
pay  the  light  bill  or  when  they  can  get  their 
car  note  paid  up***and  they  don't  give  us  as 
much  attention  as  the  teachers  do  here;  not 
attention  as  far  as  babying  you~I  mean  real 
help  * 

Communication  with  the  teachers^-* they  seem  to 
be  Very  helpful*  If  you  have  any  questions 
they' 11  go  all-out  to  help  you  with  those 
questions;  but  they  won't  give  them  to  you; 
they  let  you  find  them  out  yourself* 

The  atmosphere  as  experienced  by  interns  was  conducive  to  the 
establishment  of  immediate  friendships*  Both  old  and  new  interns 
commented  on  the  ease  with  which  they  made  friends  at  the  CIP* 

The  environment  here  I  like  better  [than  the 
high  school)*  Here  it  don't  take  long  to  make 
friends*  For  example^  I  just  met  him  the  day 
before  yesterday  and  he  bothers  me  constantly 
everyday*  Think  I  knowed  him  for  a  year*  But 
it's  friendly  around  here* 
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New  interns*  however*  were  quick  to  complain  of  the  lack 
of  extracurricular  activities  available  in  the  school  to  keep  them 
interested*  The  old  interns  "came  right  back  on  thm»'*  however* 
and  listed  the  types  activities  they  could  become  involved  in 
"if  they  would  Just  keep  their  ears  open," — CIP  is  HIP  Committee, 
Student  Council,   basketball   team,   and   the  Financial  Committee* 

There  was  a  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  interns  that 
overrode  the  sociability  and  the  minor  discontent  with  the 
program*  VYour  first  responsibility  to  yourself  is  to  get  your 
diploma — that's  the  purpose  for  coning****" 

Many  of  the  Interns  had  already  "experienced  the  negative 
parts  of  llfe^that's  what  they  based  their  decision  on  coming 
here  on,"  Broken  homes,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  gangs,  and 
teenage  pregnancy  were  not  uncommon  in  the  backgrounds  of  the 
interns*  Some  interns  had  been  "school  hopping"  for  years, 
transferring  frcm  one  school  to  the  next,  trying  to  find  places 
where  they  could  fit  in  without  getting  "sucked  Into  the  wrong 
crowd*"  This  a  point  is  especially  worthy  of  emphasis  since  the 
existence  of  a  sizeable  group  concerned  with  avoiding  association 
with  undesirable  elements  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  literature* 
They  transfer  or  dropout  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  {effected 
by  the  conventional  high  school  setting ,  not  because  they  are 
failing*  These  dropouts.  In  fact,  are  the  successful  not  the 
unsuccessful  products  of  the  urban  school  setting* 

Most  of  the  interne  at  the  site  were  ready  for  a  change 
in  their  lives,  as  two  interns  characteristically  expressed* 

Intern  1:  I  can  look  back  over  the  days  when  I  was 
sitting  around  smokin'  weed  and  everything*  I 
used  to  be  all  lazy,  brokedown,  cool,  you 
know,  but  it's  not  about  bein'  cool.  It's 
about  livin'  and  enjoyin'  life****  It's  not 
all  about  bein'  deprived  or  anything*  It's 
all  about  tryln'  to  get  it  and  at  your  best* 
You  can ' t  expect  someone  to  jus t  give  you 
somethin'  for  nothin'^  You  gotta  put  forth  a 
little  effort  to  try  to  make  it  better  for 
you*  I'm  thinkln'  about  my  future  and  the  way 
I  wanta  raise  my  children  and  the  way  they 
should  raise  their  children*  I  don't  want 
them  to  grow  up  like  I  dld~crime,  you  know, 
dope  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ugly  things  that 
come  with  it****  It's  all  based  on  who  you're 
influenced  by* 

Intern  2:  'Cause  nobody  wants  to  be  a  robber,  nobody 
wants  to  be  a  dope  pusher,  nobody  wants  to  be 


a  leader  of  vhite  slavery....  That's  vhy  X 
feel  naybe  X  didn't  have  the  right  friends 
around  me  when  X  was  a  child*  maybe  that's  why 
X  did  aome  of  the  things  X  did  at  my  younger 
age-'-around  eleven i  twelve »  and  thirteen.  Now 
X'm  seventeen  years  old  and  X'm  proud  of  it 
because  X  can  look  bsck  at  all  the  things  X 
bad  done  while  X  was  younger  and  sayi  'well 
that  wss  really  stupid'  or  'X  shouldn't  hsve 
done  that}'  but  nov  it's  sll  sbout  makin'  my 
future  look  better  thsn>  you  know*  my  past. 

Xntern  1:  X  want  to  walk  in  the  light  myselt  'csuse  X 

have  been  valkin'  in  darkness  for  s  good 
long  time.     Now  that  X  have  seen  the  light 

whether  it  be  within  this  school  or  within  my 

church  or  whstever>   X  know  my  direction. 


AdsPtive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1.  the  relationships  of  interns  with  their  instructors  was 
a  primary  motivating  factor  behind  their  continued  par- 
ticipation in  the  programs. 

2.  enforcement  of  aome  elements  of  the  maintenance  aystem> 
a-g->  patrolling  the  hslls»  directly  contributed  to 
"getting  interns  back  into  class. ^* 

3*  experience  with  interna  led  the  staff  to  recognize  that 
their  behavior  reaulted  from  boredom  or  not  wanting  to 
get  involved  with  the  "wrong  crowd^'  rather  than  from 
any  learning  disabilities. 

4.  experience  in  the  program  contributed  to  staff  awareness 
and  perception  of  "the  problem  that  exists  in  Ameri- 
can democracy  with  respect  to  stop*gap  measures*  demon-* 
at  ration  pro  jecta  that  come  and  go»  the  systematic 
ignoring  of  problems*  and  the  preference  of  many  for  the 
way  things  are  now.  (This  type  of  awareness  led  to  an 
increased  dedication  for  some  and  to  departure  from 
the  program  for  others)  . 

5.  the  supportive  atmosphere  was  conducive  to  the  generation 
of  friendships. 

6 .  the  program  generated  a  loyalty  in  "old"  interns  such 
that  they  defend  it  from  new  interns'  verbal  assaults. 

7.  the  exiatence  of  a  program  like  CX?  assisted  many  interns 
in  their  attempts  to  find  a  direction  for  their  lives. 
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Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  OIC/A's  removal  of  Individuals  percelv«rid  by  moat  staff 
members  a$  Isolated  and  harassing  >  raised  the  entire 
staff's  morale  (even  though  scnne  statf  members  didn't 
think  these  Individuals  were  at  fault)  - 

2*  experience  in  the  community  was  a  real  eye  opener 
for  $oDe  ataff  members  who  become  more  cynical  but  also 
more  dedicated* 

3*  interns'  past  experiences  vlth  broken  homea*  negative 
peer  pressure*  dope*  school  bopping  (looking  for  the 
"right  kind  of  people**)  >  etc«  provided  strong  motivation 
to  enter  the  program  and  seriously  pursue  their  studies* 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  operation 

1*  past  factionalism  and  lack  of  staff  communication  effec- 
tively halted  all  but  the  core  program  operations* 

2*  low  staff  morale  affected  intern  morale  and  contributed 
directly  to  poor  attendance  and  indiirectly  to  theft 
in  the  program  and  disciplinary  problems* 

3*  inconsistent  enforcement  of  the  maintenance  system 
contributed  to  tardJtness  and  inappropriate  appear- 
ance>  e*g*>  hat&>  sneakers^  T*8hirts>  etc* 

4*  the  limited  supply  of  books  prevented  Interns  from  being 
able  to  take  them  home* 

5*  understaCf ing  in  the  counseling  department  led  to  intern 
dissatisfaction >  loit&L'ing  in  the  halls  waiting  to  see 
the  counselor^  and  "cutting  out*" 

6*  the  perceived  lack  of  relevance  of  school  learning 
over  long  periods  of  time  contributed  to  interns'  dis- 
interest in  school  and/or  dropping  out*  It  also  produced 
intern  expectations  regarding  school  work  that  kept 
motivation  low* 


Program  Climate  Podate 

The  climate  at  each  of  the  CIFs  has  been  highly  susceptible 
to  problems  in  the  start"-up  stage  such  as  (a)  obtaining  an  agree- 
ment with  the  LEA  and  the  teachers'  union,  (b)  pressures  brought 
about  by  the  recruitment  crisis,  (c)  and  the  ability  of  the  GIF 
director  and  the  two  departmental  supervisors  to  keep  the  staff 
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cohesive  and  task-^orientcd*  Because  of  its  volitility,  the  pro* 
gram  climate  has  fluctuated  throughout  the  demonstration.  Vari-* 
ous  subclimates  are  identifiable  at  the  sites*  The  subclimates 
correspond  to  the  subgroups  in  the  program:  old  interns,  new 
interns,  old  staff,  new  staffi  counselors,  instructors,  general 
staffi  administration,  and  so  on.  The  two  basic  categories 
discussed  below  are:  intern  climate  and  staff  climate*  Many 
variables  affect  the  climate  for  these  two  subgroups;  howeveri 
only  the  most  salient  factors  are  discussed. 

At  site  A,  the  ataff  climate  began  at  a  high  point.  Morale 
was  good.  Staff  members  were  enthusiastic  and  performed  their 
duties  creatively*  They  were  supportive  of  and  cared  about 
interns.  Later,  a  number  of  problems  were  responsible  for  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  climate*  The  impact  of  the  austerity 
budget  was  increasingly  felt*  CIP  personnel  received  much  lover 
salaries  than  the  public  school  staff*  In  addition,  budget  policy 
allowed  no  provision  for  raises--either  for  merit  or  cost  of 
living*  This  policy  coupled  with  **wea1c  management,*'  infightii^, 
and  excessive  numbers  of  evaluations  contributed  to  high  turnoveri 
staff  dissatisfaction,  and  absences. 

These  problems  were  compounded  by  the  inappropriate  use  of  an 
early  RMC  evaluation  report  (according  to  staff  members)  "to 
batter  the  sites  over  the  head**'  Select  aections  of  the  report 
that  contained  only  the  **negative  etuff"  were  read  to  the  sites  by 
the  local  OIC*    A  staff  member  reported: 

We  sat  there  and  listened  to  it  (the  report) 
and  it  got  worse  and  worse  and  worse*  After  a 
while  I  got  up  and  asked  him  *'Did  they  say 
anything  good  and  the  reply  was:  **it  wasn't 
conveyed  to  me**' 

This  served  to  demoralize  a  group  of  dedicated  individuals  and 
represents  a  totally  inappropriate  (albeit  unintentional)  use  of 
an  evaluation  report* 

Recently  I  however ,  staff  spirit  has  been  *'rekindled  *** 
Changes  in  administrative  personnel*  Increased  accountability  as 
exemplified  by  staff  sign-in  charts,  greater  local  OIC  support, 
and  discussions  with  the  evaluators  have  significantly  contributed 
to  the  improvement*  Staff  members  currently  display  supportive, 
cariog,  and  more  cooperative  attitudes  and  behaviors,  including 
making  plans  for  summer  programs  to  attract  and  retain  interns* 
Minor  conflicts  remain,  including  fears  of  top*- level  management 
using  scapegoat  techniques  to  remove  middles-management  per* 
sonnel*  Preliminary  indications  suggest  this  problem  will  be 
constructively  resolved  and  the  new  spirit  amoi^  the  staff  will 
continue  to  be  headed  in  the  "right'^  direction* 


Intern  climate  has  paralleled  staff  climate-^^beginning  at 
reasonably  high  point  and  progressively  declining*  High  staff 
turnover  due  to  the  dissatisfactions  mentioned  above  detracted 
from  program  continuity*  Since  most  interns  reported  that  they 
came  to  School  to  see  personalities  (specific  instructors) 
high  staff  turnover  and  absenteeism  m&rkedly  reduced  intern 
motivation  to  attend  regularly*  High  staff  turnover  or  absentee* 
ism  was  often  interpreted  as  a  form  of  '*not  caring*'* 

'Although  this  problem  has  now  been  resolved*  its  effects 
continue*  In  addition*  the  institution  of  a  new  dress  code 
and  attendance  policy  has  dismayed  the  interns*  Kany  interna  have 
(presumably  temporarily)  removed  themselves  from  the  program  in 
protest* 

Application  of  the  new  rules  failed  to*take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  interns  and  the  community*  Interns  are  ''more 
complacent  here*'^  than  in  other  communities*  according  to  adminis** 
trators*  Instructors*  counselors*  and  the  interns  themselves* 
Kany  interns  report  satisfaction  vlth  their  :fobs*  social  relation- 
ships* and  overall  lifestyle*    A  former  staff  member  phrased  it  as 

follows:     '*Ihey  are  satisfied  with  their  position  in  life  

It's  not  like  poverty  like  you  see  in  other  cities;  it's  deceiv- 
ing* They've  got  jobs  but  look  at  the  kind  of  Jobs  they  got!" 
Also  interns  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  to  dress 
conventionally  to  get  a  job*  They  have  already  jobs  without 
changing  their  lifestyle*  In  fact*  since  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  feeder  schools  wears  a  hat  and  shorts  In  school*  they  believe 
the  dress  code  rules  are  ''arbitrary  and  irrelevant**' 

Interns  at  Site  A  do  appear  more  complacent  than  interns  at 
other  sites*  Although  they  were  indignant  about  the  new  policies* 
only  a  few  of  them  became  involved  in  attempting  to  alter  the 
dress  code*  or  in  the  discussions  during  student  council  meetings* 
One  instructor  relates  a  classroom  experience  thst  is  also  indica- 
tive of  their  general  orientation*  During  role  playing  in  a 
history  lesson*  Interns  were  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
slaves  on  a  plantation*  '*tfoulC  you  work  to  get  your  freedom — if 
the  master  said  you  could~or  would  you  do  something  else  (if  so* 
vhat  would  you  do?)**?  Every  intern  responded  that  increased  work 
muli  be  acceptable*  The  instructor  commented:  "I  was  surprised 
that  no  one  mentioned  revolt/* 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that*  vhile  interns  appeared  complai- 
sant in  general*  they  reported  that  their  grievance  was^  not 
primarily  with  the  new  rules  themselves  but  with  the  way  they  ware 
'*laid  down  on  us*'*  Interns  expected  and  detr^nded  to  be  consu7.tad* 
Vhen  they  were  not*  they  made  little  effort  to  change  the  sltua* 
tion  aside  from  walking  away  from  it — not  attending  the  program. 
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Given  these  factors^  the  response  of  the  interns  was  predict- 
able. Those  who  remained  disagreed  with  the  behavior  of  both  the 
administration  and  the  interns.  They  remained  simply  to  complete 
the  program.  As  one  intern  reported*  *'If  I  leave  now  I  II  just 
have  to  make  up  the  time  later  anyway*  so  this  way  I'll  just  be 
ahead  of  thegame."  Interns  vAio  attended  regularly  reported  that 
instructors'  and  counselors  ''care...  I  don't  always  agree  with  them 
but  they're  there  vAien  you  need  'em." 

Adequate  planning  for  summer  activities  and  stabilization  of 
the  staff  are  expected  to  remedy  many  of  the  problems  that  were 
afflicting  the  program  in  early  spring  1979 — particularly  the 
problems  affecting  interns.  The  climate  at  the  site  approximates 
that  which  ws  achieved  in  Philadelphia;  however*  still  needed 
improvement.  Specifically*  although  Site  A  counselors  were 
supportive  and  instructive,  they  must  make  greater  use  of  motiva^* 
tional  techniques,  with  more  interns,  more  of  the  time  to  achieve 
parity  with  the  Philadelphia  site. 

At  Site  B,  the  staff  climate  has  remained  relatively  positive 
throughout  the  demonstration.  Minor  hostilities  and  personality 
clashes  exist,  but  they  do  not  significantly  affect  the  prograc 
operation.  The  director  is  often  referred  to  as  a  dictatorial 
figure  by  interns  and  a  few  staff  members,  but  his  ability  to  run 
the  program  is  respected  by  the  majority  of  the  staff.  Attendance 
has  been  good,  turnover  low,  and  staff  members  have  been  support- 
ive of  the  interns  and  caring. 

The  intern  climate  was  extremely  positive  during  the  early 
months  oi:  the  demonstration.  Interns  were  enthusiastic  about 
learning,  supportive  of  other  interns,  rarely  resolved  differences 
through  altercations,  and  did  not  loiter  in  the  halls. 

This  situation  was  temporarily  interrupted  when  the  third 
cohort  entered  the  program.  The  site  required  expansion  to 
accommodate  the  new  interns.  A  second  building  was  secured; 
however  it  was  a  separate  building  and  provided  interns  with  the 
opportunity  to  cut  classes  or  roam  in  the  streets  while  crossing 
over  from  one  building  to  the  other.  Much  of  this  behavior  was 
reduced  by  an  administrative  "crackdown"  involving  strict  enforce- 
ment of  existing  rules.  Since  then,  the  intern  climate  has 
improved  considerably  but  has  not  risen  to  the  levels  observed  in 
the  early  months  of  program  operation.  This  may  reflect  more 
realistic  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  interns,  however,  rather 
than  lower  morale.  The  overall  climate  at  Site  B  continues  to  be 
rated  highly  in  terms  of  providing  a  uupportive^  caringf  and 
productive  atmosphere. 

In  Sit  e  C,  the  staff  climate  has  been  characterized  uy 
conflict  J  confusionj  and  disillusionment.  Interpersonal  coamuni- 
cation  problf^ns  were   common  throughout   the  entire  staff.  Tho 
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morale  of  the  staff  \tas  given  a  temporary  boost  idien  the  local  OIC 
Executive  Director  aBsumed  leadership  of  the  CIP  and  directly 
monitored  and  trained  the  former  director*  She  also  directed  the 
effort  to  recruit  required  numbers  of  potential  interns  and 
control  group  students*  Uhile  the  staff  climate  was  signi** 
f Icantly  improved  during  this  temporary  intervention,  it  lapsed 
again  with  the  appointment  of  a  new  director* 

The  new  director  commands  the  respect  of  the  staff  but  still 
has  had  serious  problems  to  manage*  She  has  clearly  begun  to 
redirect  the  staff  and  improve  their  morale;  however^  at  this 
pointi  staff  climate  does  not  begin  to  approach  that  of  the 
Philadelphia  prototype* 

The  program  was  significantly  affected  by  federal  interven** 
tion  shortly  after  the  new  director  took  charge*  At  that  time^ 
according  to  various  sourcesi  the  funding  agency  *Vent  out  looking 
for  the  worst  site.**  The  purpose  of  the  visit  personnel  fr<KD  that 
agency  made  to  Site  C  was  perceived  as  an  attempt  to  detemine 
vhether  termination  or  extension  of  the  program  was  appropriate. 
The  funding  agency  subsequently  placed  Site  C  in  a  kind  of  proba** 
tionary  status  while  a  decision  was  made  to  extend  the  other 
sj  tes  for  nine  months.  The  entire  episode  of  being  selected  *'as 
the  worst -site*'  further  demoralized  staff. 

The  intern  climate  at  Site  C  has  also  been  far  from  that  of 
the  prototype  site.  Large  numbers  of  interns  have  been  loitering 
in  the  halls  during  class  hours.  Altercations  have  occurred 
periodically  in  and  around  the  building »  and  many  interns  have 
complained  about  the  staff*  One  intern  said  she  was  really  hurt 
when  an  instructor  (one  of  the  LEA  instructors)  said^  *'¥ou  don't 
have  the  stuff  to  make  it  in  an  accounting  program  in  college**  and 
continued  to  the  effect  that  only  three  Interns  in  the  entire 
program  were  college  material* 

A  few  interns  have  complained  about  not  receiving  credits 
from  CIP  that  they  thought  they  had  earned.  This  pattern »  hov^ 
ever»  has  slowly  improved*  The  installation  of  the  new  director 
was  primarily  responsible  for  observed  slow  but  steady  change  in, 
the  staff  and  intern  climate.  She  has  developed  a  streamlined  and 
more  accurate  method  for  analyzing  incoming  transcripts  and 
roster ing  inCerns .  In  addition)  she  has  pushed  the  concept  of 
personal  accountability  for  all  members  of  the  program. 

The  new  director  was  "very  concerned  about  the  large  number 
of  students  hanging  around  In  the  hallSi  on  the  steps^  and  In  the 
lounge."  She  perceived  that  there  was  no  efficient  mechanism  for 
finding  out  where  Interns  were  supposed  to  at  particular  tines  and 
quickly  took  steps  to  correct  this  situation.     She  Initiated 
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actions  to  involve  instructors  and  other  staff  members  in  enforc* 
ing  class  attendance.  The  results  were  gratifying:  ^^Teachers  and 
ataff  have  helped  ne  ^'clear  the  decks. 

Overall,  the  new  director  appears  to  be  creating  substantial 
changes  in  the  program  operation  and  cli'wte.  Under  her  ^.eader- 
ship  there  appears  to  be  hope  for  ^^turning  the  program  around.*^ 

The  ataff  climate  at  Site  D  has  changed  dramatically  from 
committed  and  enthusiastic »  to  alienated  and  demoralized*  back  to 
its  present  state  of  cooperative*  committed*  and  well  directed. 

SlgMficant  difficulties  at  the  aite  eroded  the  morale  ol  the 
staff.  The  local  OIC  was  considered  **non**-supportive^  (a  ntuaber  of 
staff  membsrs  still  perceive  the  local  OIC  as  non-supportive)*  the 
former  director  was  considered  aloof  from  program  concerns  and  the 
former  instructional,  supeivisor  was  viewed  as  harassing  by  a 
majority  of  the  instructional  ataff.  Abusive*  petty*  and  argumen- 
tative are  adjectives  that  characterized  the  oocial  interaction 
patterns. 

The  replacement  of  the  director  and  the  instructional  super- 
visor improved  the  morale  of  the  entire  staff.  The  feelings 
of  the  entire  staff  were  expressed  b/  one  instructor*  it  was  as  If 
^a  yoke  had  been  lifted  from  our  shoulders.**  The  new  director  has 
been  positively  received.  Staff  members  have  described  her  as  a 
'^competent  administrator  and  educator ... .  Interns  and  staff 
members  can*  and  do*  respect  and  trust  her....  [The  director's] 
leadership  can  help  make  [the  site]  first  class.** 

Overall  the  staff  climate  has  improved  tremendously.  At 
present*  it  approximates  the  intentions  or  spirit  of  the  climate 
reported  in  the  prototype. 

Intern  climate  at  Site  P  paralleled  the  staff  morale — with 
aome  time  lag.  During  the  first  site  visits*  significant  differ- 
ences between  **serious**  and  **immature**  interns  were  observed; 
however*  everyone  appeared  to  ''get  along  with  one  another  .** 
Interns  made  friends  easily.  Few  ruXes  were  adhered  to  or  en- 
forced* but  e  warm  and  friendly  rapport  existed  among  interns  and 
between  interns  and  staff.  A  few  instructors  and  counselors  were 
worried  about  the  ** excessive  leniency'*  concerning  adherence  or 
enforcement  of  rules  *  e  .g .  wearing  hats  in  the  building  y  leav- 
ing school  early*  and  so  on.  During  this  early  period*  a  number 
of  interns  wore  loud  clothing  and  demonstrated  a  preoccupation 
with  the  old  **gang**  stories  during  liesurely  conversations.  The 
climate  was  accepting  and  friendly  but  it  did  not  resemble  the 
prototypical  climate  because  it  was  not  balanced — **it  was  caring 
but  not  firm." 
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This  pattern  suffered  a  serious  setback  immediately  preceding 
and  during  the  third-^cohort  recruitment  crisis*  The  sites  yere 
threatened  with  termination  i£  they  could  not  enroll  sufficient 
numbers  of  interns  into  the  program  within  a  prescribed  period  of 
time.  Staff  became  disenchanted  with  the  CIP  administration  and 
the  local  OIC  a^  evidence  accumulated  that  quotas  were  not  going 
to  be  meti'and  staff  a^tsences  or  early  departures  were  frequent. 
Interns  interpreted  this  behavior  as  a  form  of  not  caringi  a 
phenomenon -similar  to  the  first  site's  experience* 

These  pxoblems  were  compounded  by  the  lack  of  adequate  heat 
in  the  building  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Interns  had  to  be  turned 
away  from  the  building  because  it  was  simply  too  cold  to  hold 
classes.  The  lack  of  heat  together  with  the  winter  vacation 
broke  the  continuity  of  attendance  and  lowered  the  morale  of  the 
intern  body  as  a  whole. 

At  about  this  time  OIC/A  intervened*  replacing  staff  m^ers* 
initiating  a  recruitment  "blitz'*  through  the  media*  and  so  on. 
The  overall  effect  was  positive — "it  saved  the  program."  In  fact* 
Site  D  site  currently  has  waiting  lists  of  potential  interns*  On 
the  other  hand*  OIC/A* s  dramatic  intervention  cheated  confusion 
for  the  interns  and  has  had  repercussions. 

The, establishment  and  enforcement  of  rules  concerning  attend* 
ance  and  suitable  attira  that  followed  OIC/ A*s  intervention  has 
produced  a  marked  change  in  the  interns*  attitudes  and  appearance. 
Only  one  or  two  interns  continue  to  wear  loud  apparel  character- 
istic of  the  "street  culture."  A  related  change  was  that  older 
interns  (second  cohort  interns)  who  were  initially  less  serious 
about  the  program  began  to  defend  it  from  the  verbal  insults  of 
some  of  the  new  (third  cohort)  interns*  In  addition)  these  saaie 
older  interns  began  to  enforce  the  rules  among  themselves  and 
with  new  interns. 

Overall)  the  intern  climate  improved  markedly  from  that  of 
the  early  months  of  CIP  operation.  Interns  continue  to  be  as 
f r lend ly  and  open  as  before »  however »  t  heir  at  tit  udes  toward  a 
career  I  school »  and  the  appropriateness  of  their  apparel  have 
changed*  The  level  of  intern  enthusiasm  is  not  as  high  as  it  was 
in  the  early  months  of  operation »  but  the  site  climate  as  a  whole 
is  balanced.  It  is  "caring  and  firm"  sii^ultaneously  and»  as  a 
result  I  more  closely  approximates  the  climate  in  the  Philadelphia 
prototype* 
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Site  A  Update 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

I*  increased  accountability  contributed  to  the  "re-kindling" 
of  staff  spirit. 

2*  greater  local  OIC  i^upport  contributed  to  staff  re- 
direction and  activities  planning  for  interns  during 
summer  and  fall* 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  former  staff  problems  led  to  high  staff  turnover  and  had 
the  delayed  effect  of  lowering  intern  morale  and  attend- 
ance* 

2*  eudden  imposition  of  a  <^ress  code  and  rules  of  attendance 
that  were  perceived  as  arbitrary  after  a  long  period  of 
laxity  led  to  decreased  intern  attendance* 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  (iikis)use  of  an  evaluation  report  to  highlight  program 
def icienc ies  contributed  to  the  demoralization  of  a 
once*^dedicated  staff* 


Site  B  g£date 


Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  an  administrative  **crackdown**  reduced  problems  of  intern 
cutting  (discussed  in  maladaptive  relationships  intrinsic 
to  program  operation)* 

Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1  *  time  has  contributed  to  reducing  interns'  interest 
in  roaming  the  streets  (between  buildings)* 


Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Qperatj on 

1*  expansion  to  a  new  separate  facility  directly  contributed 
to  cutting  classes  and  roaming  in  the  streets  while 
crossing  from  one  building  to  the  other* 
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Site  C  TJpoate 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  the  new  director  has  initiated  beneficial  changes  and 
Improved  staff  morale  (however>  she  must  deal  with  a 
number  of  lingering  problems)* 

Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  f roftram  Operation 

1*  local  OIC  Intervention  contributed  to  a  temporary  boost 
In  staff  morale  (as  discussed  earlier). 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1«  the  funding  agency  conducted  Itfi  own  evaluation  of  the 
program  (**looklng  for  the  worst  slte>*'  according  to 
various  sources) >  which  contributed  to  the  further 
demoralization  of  the  staff. 


Site  D  Update 

Adaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1,  enforcement  of  the  jnalntenance  system  has  directly 
affected  Intern  attitudes  and  appearances >  producing 
greater  conformity  to  Vorld  of  work*'  norms  * 

2*  the  program  has  generated  a  "loyalty**  among  **old*'  Interns 
such  that  they  defend  it  from  some  of  the  new  Interns' 
verbal  assaults* 

Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1«  the  OXC/A  intervention  and  loedia  blitz  contributed 
significantly  to  ^'saving  the  program*'"llterally  and 
figuratively* 

Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  program  Operation 

1*  past  staff  dissatisfaction  and  P^st  staff  absences  have 
had  a  delayed  negative  effect  on  intern  attendance 
patterns* 

^^Ifl^taPtlve  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

1*  lack  of  adequate  heat  in  the  building  and  severe  weather 
conditions  forcing  the  admin 1st rat  ion  to  close  down 
operations  contributed  to  a  break  in  continuity  of  Intern 
attendance  patterns* 
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IX*    THE  LATENT  FUNCTION  OF  Tim  PROGRAM:    SOCIAL  MOBILITY 
AND  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  MIDDLE'-CLASS  VALUES 


The  Career  Intern  Program  serves  both  manifest  and  latent 
f unct  ions  *  The  s  tudy  thus  far  has  focused  primarily  on  the 
manifest  functions  of  the  program »  e*g*|  enabling  students  to 
complete  high  school  and  receive  a  high  school  diploma  (rather 
than  a  General  Education  Diploma) »  improving  basic  reading  and 
math  skills »  and  enhancing  career  planning  and  occupational 
knowledge  among  students*  The  analysis  has  also  briefly  discussed 
some  of  the  latent  functions  of  program  components*  For  examplei 
it  was  mentioned  that  late  passes  are  used  to  get  interns  to  class 
on  time  (a  manifest  function)*  but  are  also  used  to  teach  interns 
the  importance  of  authority  and  punctuality  (a  latent  function)* 

This  chapter  focuses  on  three  interrelated  latent  functions 
of  the  CIP* 

•  it   contributes   to   the  upward  movement   of   lower  socio* 
economic  class  blact^     and  other  minorities   (who  are 
disproportionately  represented  in  the  dropout  and 
unemployment  statistics) 

•  It  acculturates  lower  socioeconomic  status  students  into 
the  middle-class  value  scheme  typified  by  the  '^world  of 
work" 

•  it  offers  itself  as  a  basis  for  social  identity 

The  relationships  among  these  latent  functions  are  those  of: 
mechanism^  vehicle^  and  goal*  Contributing  to  the  upward  social 
mobility  of  lower  socioeconomic  status  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups  represents  the  goal.  Inculcating  disenfranchised  groups 
with  middle*class  values  represents  the  vehicle  for  reaching  the 
goal*  Offering  the  CIP  as  a  basis  for  social  identify  represents 
the  mechanism  that  to  enables  the  program  to  transmit  middle-class 
world-of-work  values*  The  conventional  (urban)  high  school  has 
the  same  manifest  goals  as  the  CIP  and  uses  many  of  the  same  tools 
and  processes  to  attain  them.  The  difference  is  primarily  one  oi 
latent  goals* 


Schools  as  Socializing  Institutions:    The  Typical  Mechanisms* 
Vehicles,  and  Goals 

Schools  typically  are  transmitters  of  culture  in  its  present 
f orm— *not  an  idealized  future  form^  These  institutions  serve  to 
prepare  students  to  enter  specific  available  roles  In  a  highly 
stratified  society  (Ogbu*  1978)*  Contrary  to  the  commonly  held 
assumption   that   schools   typically  "maximize   social   equality  by 
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promoting  equal  opportunity Brookover  and  Erickson  (1975) 
demonstrate  that  achool&  maximize  social  stratification  by  serving 
as  the  nechanism  by  which  individuals  are  initially  sorted  and 
allocated  to  positions  in  the  highly  differentiated  and  strati* 
fied  labor  force. 

The  layth  of  education — public  or  private— is  that  it  is 
neutral.  Jhts  myth  is  furthered  by  a  aub&tantial  portion  of  the 
educational  literature*  which  is  premised  on  the  assumption  that 
schoola  are  able  to  sort  out  individual  differences  in  a  neutral 
and  objective  fashion  (Harvard  Educational  Review^  1969;  McHurrin» 
1971)  •  In  facti  the  plethora  of  common  educational  practices 
Such  aa  testing*  grading^  and  ranking  studenta  are  uaed  to  demon-' 
strate  the  objectivity  of  the  purauit. 

The  educatora  Who  uae  these  tool s »  however »  are  people-* 
cultural  beings  operating  in  a  cultural  context.  The  literature 
highlightb  this  basic  fact  by  demonatrating  that  they  have  high 
or  low  expectationa  for  atudenta  that  are  baaed  on  the  child's 
memberahip  in  a  given  aocial  claas  or  ethnic  group**rather  than  on 
**merit'*  (Brophy  &  Good»  1970;  X*eacock»  1969;  Rist»  1970).  Because 
of  these  expectations »  teachers  typical ly  socialize  studen ts 
differentially  for  work  roles  that  match  their  perceptions  of  the 
atudent'fi  (parents')  social  class. 

The  center  stage  for  this  human  drama  is  the  classroom* 
Skills  in  sel£-^preaentation  are  acquired  in  the  classroom.  These 
skills  are  related  to  work^role  characteriatica  at  various  levels 
of  the  hierarchical  division  of  labor.  There  are  specific  traits^ 
Speech  patterns^  and  ways  of  presenting  oneself  that  correspond 
vlth  each  level  of  the  job  hierarchy  (Goffman^  1959).  Bowles  and 
Gintis  (1976)  emphasize  the  role  of  education  as  a  vehicle  for 
transmitting  '^manners  of  speech  and  demeanor  more  or  less  socially 
acceptable  and  appropriate"  to  a  given  level  in  the  labor  force 


The  importance  of  specific  skills  in  self-presentation  is 
emphasized  by  Bowles  and  Gintis  (1976) .  Their  aummary  of  the 
literature  indicates  the  importance  of  various  personality  factors 
auch  as  **one's  relationship  to  authority"  at  various  levels  of  the 
labor  hierarchy.  They  rate  this  particular  variable  as  a  more 
critical  factor  aasociated  with  educational  achievement  and 
aatisfactory  work  performance  than  cognitive  ability  as  defined  by 
IQ  tests. 

Heyer  (1970)  suggests  self-image  is  another  important  dimen- 
aion  related  to  the  presentation  of  self  that  schools  use  to 
prepare  students  for  future  vork  roles*  A  review  of  the  litera* 
ture  in  the  area  supports  this  contention'*^ that  schools  strongly 
contribute  to  students'  self-image  in  a  manner  that  corresponds  to 
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anticipated  future  roles  (see  Meyer»  1970^  and  Sennett  ^  Cobt>» 
1972»  for  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject)* 

Kohn  (1967)  provides  a  useful  classification  scheme  and 
mechanism  for  organizing  the  labor  market  job  hierarchy*  His 
conceptualization  provides  a  fraiaevork  for  explaining  how  schools 
socialize  students  into  various  slots  in  the  hierarchy*  He 
classifies  Jobs  as  ranging  from  high  to  low*  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal pressures  or  cues  represent  the  meciianism  used  to  create 
(and  distinguish  between)  the  two  types*  The  higher  level  jobs 
are  characterized  by  employees  who  internalize  norms  consistent 
with  the  organization*  This  is  consistent  with  Reisman's  (1961) 
and  Whytes'  (1957)  work  on  the  other-directed  personality  and  the 
organization  iaan»  respectively*  Lower  level  jobs  are  character- 
ized by  external  requirements*  rules*  regulations*  and  routines* 
Workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hierarchy*  according  to  Kohn*  are 
trainee!  and  expected  to  accept  the  direction  of  external  author- 
ity* Individuals  employed  at  the  higher  levels  are  trained  And 
expected  to  demonstrate  "independent  judgment"  based  on  internal- 
ized values  and  drives  that  correspond  with  a  given  organization* 
This  paradigm  is  further  supported  by  other  studies  reported  in 
the  literature  (Gintis*  1971;  Sowles  &  Gintis*  1976;  Edward* 
1976)* 

Schools  train  individuals  to  develop  and  respond  to  inter- 
nal and  external  cues*  Working  class  schools  generally  use  ^'ex- 
ternally iiaposed  methods^^  of  motivating  students  to  behave  in 
ways  that  teachers  consider  appropriate*  Socialization  for  higher 
level  roles*  on  the  other  hand*  involves  teaching  students  to  in- 
ternalize and  identify  with  the  norms  so  as  to  be  "self-directing" 
(Milcox*  1978). 


CIP  as  a  Socializing  Institution:    The  Middle  Clas^ 

Typically^  students  are  socialized  for  work  roles  based  on 
staff  perceptions  of  students'  (or  their  parents')  social  class 
background*  Generally^  students  are  socialized  into  the  same 
social  class  as  their  parents*  The  CIP  also  socializes  interns 
for  work  roles;  however*  in  this  case*  staff  perceptions  of  the 
interns'  social  class  background  serves  as  an  impetus  to  alter  the 
pattern.  Contrary  to  the  typical  pattern  of  social ization> 
interns  in  the  CIP  are  socialized  into  tue  middle-class  culture* 

The  program  serves  as  an  instrument  by  which  individuals  are 
sorted  and  allocated  to  positions  in  the  highly  stratified  labor 
force  with  a  bias  tcmard  tniddle^class  positions*  Staff  personnel 
are  not  neutral  in  their  objective*  They  label  interns  positively 
and  maintain  high  expectations  in  order  to  help  them  "claim  their 
fair  share^'  of  the  economic  pie*    Career  counseling  seminars  (CCS) 
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emphasize  the  importance  of  seI£**pre3entation  skills  related  to 
niddle'class  work  roles.  Counselors  and  CCS»  as  veil  as  other 
classes ,  are  designed  to  Instill  positive  self** image  in  the 
interns .  This  acculturat  ion  is  conducted  in  a  supportive** 
manner  that  encourages  interns  to  seek  middle** class  Job  positions 
in  the  labor' hierarchy.  Career  roles  and  relationships  to  author- 
ity are  thoroughly  discussed  in  terms  of  mid  die**  class  vork*roIe 
expectations.  TinaIIy»  the  program  prepares  interns  for  the 
middle^class  world  of  work  by  teaching  tiiem  to  internalize  norms 
that  are  consistent  with  the  program.  This  training  prepares 
interns  for  occupying  a  position  in  the  Job  hierarchy  that  re*- 
quires  exercising  independent  Judgment  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  iDiddIe*cIass  value  systems. 


Hov  Does  It  Happen:    The  Vehicle 

The  OIC/A  philosophy  and  ideology  are  premised  on  the  work 
ethic  as  discussed  earlier*  This  philosophy /ideology  is  extended 
to  the  local  OICs  and  the  CIPs  to  guide  program  practice  as 
demonstrated* 

Implicit  in  the  mainstream  American  work  ethic  adopted  hy 
OIC/A  are  middle^class  values — values  that  generate  behavior 
and  are  characterized  by  such  traits  as: 

#  future  orientation  and  planning 

#  punctuality  and  appearance 

#  hard  vork^  with  empba&is  on  competencies 

#  delayed  gratification 

#  pride  in  one's  work 

The  CIP  embodies  these  values  in  its  philosophy  and  transmits 
them  through  its  core  support  components. 

Future  Orientation  and  Planning.  The  design  of  the  entire 
program  emphasizes  the  importance  of  planning  for  one's  future. 
Interns  are  expected  to  prepare  a  Career  Development  Plan  (CDF)-* 
with  the  assistance  of  their  counselors — at  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  They  establish  goals  (career  objectives)  to  be  accom- 
plished within  a  given  time  framework.  The  CDP  is  a  road  map  made 
to  chart  the  intern's  future.  As  such^  it  emphasizes  the  impor** 
tance  of  planning  for  future  roles  (in  employment).  Encouraging 
interns  to  accept  the  responsibility  to  "folloi/  through^'  with 
their  plans  represents  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  taught 
to  internalize  and  identify  with  the  norms  and  requirements  of  an 
organization.  This  prepares  interns  to  be  '^self«*directing^  within 
the  program  context  and»  Iater»  in  employment. 
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Career  counseling  and  CCSs  are  concerned  vith  career  plan- 
ning. The  emphasis  on  career  education  is  significant  in  itself. 
The  term  career  itself  connotes  a  higher  level  job  in  the  labor 
hierarchy — one  that  is  associated  with  significant  skill  develop^ 
ment  and  a  long-term  personal  commitment.  This  connotation  is 
significant  and  recognized  by  various  educational  leaders  (Marlin, 
1977)  and  l>y  interns  who  compare  their  temporary  jobs  with  their 
career  objectives. 

The  CCS  requires  two  reports,  each  researching  a  different 
career  field.  Conducting  the  research  for  these  reports  and 
learning  about  the  career  requirements  demonstrates  the  signifi** 
cance  of  researching  and  planning  the  steps  required  to  accomplish 
one'^  s  objectives .  In  addition,  these  activities  serve  to  rein*- 
force  the  value  orientation  of  addressing  oneself  to  the  future. 

The  Hands-On  experience  serves  to  approximate  the  long-range 
objectives  of  employment  in  a  career*^**a  goal  to  be  worked  for** 
according  to  one  counselor.  The  Hands-On  also  serves  to  provide 
reinforcement  along  the  way  towards  graduation,  employment,  or 
advanced  training  or  education.  It  offers  a  concrete  incentive  by 
making  it  "real";  interns  report  being  encouraged  to  "keep  going," 
to  continue  with  their  long*- range  plans ,  or  to  reassess  their 
objectives  after  completing  their  Hands-On  experience. 

The  learning  packets  represent  the  central  feature  of  the 
individualized  curriculum .  They  cover  the  core  subjects  of 
English,  social  studies,  math,  science,  and  career  awareness  and 
planning.  The  packets  are  organized  in  a  build ing*-block  fashion — 
each  lesson  builds  on  the  one  ,that  preceded  it  in  terms  of  basic 
information  and  complexity.  Interns  complete  the  packets  at  their 
own  pace ;  however ,  they  must  devise  their  own  strategies  for 
completing  them  within  the  allotted  time  period.  The  implicit 
function  in  such  a  sequentially  designed  program  is  internalized 
self'^discipline.  It  aims  the  intern  at  the  future  and  provides  a 
map  of  the  route  to  the  ultimate  destination.  The  responsibility 
to  complete  the  lesson  (to  learn)  rests  with  the  intern. 

The  fused  curriculum  serves  to  tie  the  immediate  experience 
in  the  classroom  to  future  employment*  Simply  by  creating  this 
link  throughout  instruction  the  intern  routinely  receives  encour* 
agement  regarding  his/her  ability  to  enter  specific  roles.  The 
intern'^  s  ability  to  fill  these  roles  becomes  an  assumpt  ion  in 
the  program.  This  aspect  of  the  program  demonstrates  how  the 
specific  lessons  represent  tools  or  sets  of  tools  required  to 
reach  one'  s  goals. 

Finally,    role  playing  and   other   instructional  devicas  are 
used  to  teach  interns  specific  self-presentation  skill  for  inter-, 
views  or  future  employment*    These  skills  include:    the  importance 
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of  punctuality^  cleanliness »  appropriate  apparel »  and  taking  the 
initiative  to  Solve  a  given  problem  according  to  an  internal*- 
ized  set  of  rules*  Role-plsying  nay  involve  an  employer  con- 
gratulating an  employee  for  taking  the  initiative  to  vork  late  and 
finish  an  Important  task  or  a  father  reprimanding  his  son  for  not 
cleaning  up  the  yard  and  taking  the  garbage  out  vlien  he  knew  it 
had  to  be  done)  * 

Punctuality  and  Appearance*  The  maintenance  system  of  the 
program  provides  the  most  direct  means  of  transmitting  the  middles- 
class  values  of  punctuality  a-^'*  appearance*  A  variety  of  other 
cottponents^  however^  Also  serves  to  impress  upon  the  intern 
the  importance  of  these  values* 

late  paases  are  used  to  remind  interns  of  the  importance 
of  getting  to  class  on  time*  The  more  important  latent  function 
they  serve»  however^  is  to  teach  interns  the  significance  of 
time*  The  program's  career  orientation  places  special  emphasis  on 
the  significance  of  time  in  relation  to  vork* 

The  sequential  packaging  of  the  learning  packets^  the  develop- 
ment of  the  CDP»  the  sequencing  of  instruction^  the  orderly 
fashion  in  ifhich  interns  are  told  how  to  prepare  for  and  research 
career  fields*  and  the  Hsnds-On  experience  all  serve  to  emphasize 
the  concept  of  time  as  a  finite  quantity  to  be  used  efficiently  or 
wasted*  Straying  from  the  seif**lmposed  time  schedules  for  com- 
pleting an  assignment  or  the  sequence  of  phases  in  the  program 
"co::ts**  the  intern  and  serves  to  provide  a  negative  reinforcement 
for  such  behavior*  Completing  assignments  or  sequences  of  phsses 
According  to  plans  receives  such  positive  reinforcements  as  good 
grades*  compliments^  permission  to  go  on  the  Hands-On  experience^ 
and  graduation*  This  reinforcement  facilitates  the  development  of 
an  internal  timeclock*  As  one  instructor  pointed  out:  *'lf  they 
expect  a  few  strokes  they've  got  to  earn  them*** 

CCSt  counseling  sessions^  and  assemblies  explicitly  emphasize 
the  importance  of  being  on  time  for  school »  employment  interviews » 
and/or  daily  employment*  CCS  instructors  emphssize  the  signifi** 
cance  of  punctuality  on  t^\tt  job  in  role  playing  snd  rap  sessions 
by  comparing »  for  example »  vhst  happens  to  the  routinely  Iste 
employee  as  opposed  to  the  punctual  employee  '*vhen  rsises  and 
promotions  come  by*'*  They  also  discuss  the  Importance  of  punc- 
tuality-, and  appearance  in  terms  of  self^presentation  skills  and 
elements  contributing  to  One's  self-image*  Counselors  often 
accompany  interns  to  Hands-On  experiences  to  make  sure  they  arrive 
on  tire  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  itnportsnce  of  a  punctual 
arrivsl* 

The  msintensnce  system  mentioned  earlier  represents  one 
of  the  most  importsnt  mechsnisms  for  t^isching  interns  to  internal- 
ize middle**clsss  norms  regarding  sppearance*     '*No  hats"  in  the 
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building  is  one  of  the  rules  that  stands  out  across  the  sites. 
The  purpose  is  to  prepare  interns  for  "the  world  of  work""vhere 
big  Borsolinis  and  wool  caps  ''turn  employers  off."  One  staff 
member  explained  "You  can't  wear  that  to  an  interview....  They 
tell  us»  'If  I  take  this  off»  half  of  me  is  left.'  They  don't 
realize  it  yet  but  that's  the  half  of  them  they're  gonna  have 
to  leave  behind.**  One  site  prohibits  interns  from  wearing  sneak- 
ers because  it  presents  the  "wrong  image**  to  employers .  "Loud*' 
clothing  subtly  and  indirectly  frowned  upon  (with  stearn 
eye-to-eye  contact,  disapproving  comments,  joking  insults,  and 
straightforward  requests  to  alter  the  apparel) .  Staff  members 
enforce  these  rules  whether  in  class  or  In  the  hallways,  thereby 
reinforcing  *'the  message.'* 

CCS  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  proper  or  appro^ 
priate  presentation  of  self  for  interviews  or  future  employment. 
The  clothing  interns  wear  to  class  and  the  attitudes  they  display 
the  program  are  discussed  in  CCS  and  group  counseling  sessions. 
Il terns  are  requested  to  comment  on  something  they  like  or  dislike 
about  the  intern,  next  to  them  during  CCS.  The  following  set  of 
remarks  are  typical  of  those  made  by  the  older  Interns:  '*I  don't 
like  your  attitude"  (to  a  new  intern  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder), 
"I  don' t  like  your  hat"  (to  an  intern  wearing  a  cowboy  hat  in 
class),  "I  wish  the  men  would  shower  after  working  out,"  '*I  am  not 
talking  to  you  because  I  waited  an  hour  for  you  last  night  and  you 
didn't  show  up»*'  *'X  like  your  shoes"  (shiny  new,  expensive  leather 
shoes) .  These  comments  evidence  an  internalization  of  values 
ret^arding  "correct  attitudes,'*  appearance,  hygiene,  and  punctual- 
ity. These  same  interns  after  class  confessed  they  were  "the  same 
way. ..with  those  same  attitudes...  and  those  big  old  hats..*and 
I'd  never  be  nowhere  on  time,  you  know  what  I  mean?"  TKe  negative 
consequences  of  overdressing  for  a  given  job  are  also  discussed  in 
some  detail. 

CCS  and  small  group  counseling  sessions  are  also  held  to 
impress  upon  the  interns  the  significance  of  maintaining  cer- 
tain personal  hygiene  standards.  During  the  last  site  visit  at 
one  of  the  programs  the  men  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the  cafe-^ 
teria  sind  the  women  on  the  other  to  discuss  specific  grooming  and 
personal  hygiene  habits.  Detailed  attention  was  paid  to  maintain- 
ing ^uch  practices  as  daily  bathing  for  the  men,  feminine  hygiene 
and  deodorant  for  the  women,  brushing  teeth  and  seeing  a  dentist 
regularly,  care  of  hair,  clothing,  and  so  on.  Personal  grooming 
habits,  it  was  stressed,  "are  a  matter  of  respect  for  the  people 
aroun'l  you*'  as  well  as  "for  the  job  interview.*'  The  emphasis  in 
this  regard  Is  on  establishing  and  maintaining  the  appropriate 
self- presentation  for  one' s  anticipated  (middle^ class)  role. 

Hard  Work.  Competenciest  Delayed  Gratif ication^  and  Pride  in 
One's  Work.  Hard  work,  the  development  of  competencies  or  skills, 
delayed  gratification,   and  taking  pride  in  one's  work  represent 
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the  bedrock  of  middle^^class  values  or  the  work  ethic*  The  program 

adopts  the  general  OIC  manpower^training  focus  on  the  development 

of  skills*  and  stresses  the  development  of  career  exploration 
skills  rather  thsn  vocstionsl  skills* 

The  CDP»  the  fused  curriculum*  and  the  two  CCS  ca.  3er  re- 
search  repoXts  demonstrste  the  importsnce  of  learning  skills  and 
developing  competencies  to  accomplish  one's  objectives  of  entering 
and  pursuing  s  career*  Develop iiig  these  skills »  counselors 
stressi  requires  "'diligence  and  perseverence*"  In  addition* 
developing -those  akills  requires  **sacrif ice*"  Counselors  report 
periodicslly  **sitting  sn  intern  down  snd  telling  him  you  csn't  be 
Just  partying  all  the  tlme***or  Just  hanging  out*  You've  got  to 
think  about  your^future»  five^ten  years  froa  now*  You'v«  got  to 
oake  a  choice  irtiat  kind  of  life  is  it  gc^s  bet*'  One  staff  member 
reported  that  *'most  of  them  we  don't  Wave  to  tell  them  to  laake 
that  decision,  th*y  slresdy  hsv«*  Thst's  Why  th^'re  here*  They 
Just  need  some  help  sticking  with  it  and  learning  vhst  it's  sll 
about*" 

The  basis  for  the  decision  to  enter  the  program  vsries  from 
intern  to  lnt«rn*  Once  In  the  program  however.  Interns  learn  to 
internalize  the  vslue  of  delayed  grstif lest ion*  Developing  the 
CDP,  completing  the  clsssroom  assignments,  writing  the  two  CCS 
reports,  snd  so  on  all  help  interns  accept  the  value  of  delayed 
gratification.  Which  in  turn  enables  them  to  go  to  Hsnds*On,  esrn 
a  diploma,  snd  pursue  a  career* 

Msny  of  the  program  components  implicitly  tesch  the  value  of 
hard  work*  Interns  learn  through  the  CDP  how  taany  courses  sre 
required  before  they  csn  go  to  Hands-On  snd  grsduste*  Courses 
tesch  interns  to  expect  reports,  assignments,  tests,  snd  plsin 
hard  work  to  receive  credit  for  the  course*  Researching  careers 
informs  interns  of  the  yesrs  of  education  or  apprenticeship 
required  to  pursue  a  given  career*  The  selection  of  s  ^^r^er 
after  hsvlng  researched  the  requirements  itself  represents 
sn  internalization  of  the  need  for  hard  work  to  reach  one's 
goal* 

Counselors  and  Instructors  have  been  observed  routinely 
encouraging  interns  to  dlsplsy  tslents  or  prsising  interns  for 
"^obs  well  done'*  in  an  attempt  tn  reinforce  the  behavior  and 
encourage  interns  to  take  pride  in  their  work*  The  Intern  For- 
malized Assessment  is  used  primsrily  to  CEonitor  Intern  pt  ogress; 
however  It  also  serves  to  encoursge  interns  to  "keep  up  the  good 
work*"  This  slso  contributes  to  Interns'  taking  pride  in  their 
work*  One  Intern  remarked*  "for  the  first  time  in  s  long  time  I'm 
doing  grest*"  Interns  discuss  freely  their  desire  to  tske  pride 
In  their  work  or  profession*  Many  interns  come  into  the  prograo 
with  s  distsste  for  the  wrong  type  of  (illegal)  professions; 
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however  a  larger  number  develop  a  definite  stance  against  illegal 
professions  only  after  they  have  identified  a  "respected?  career 
for  themselves  in  the  program*  One  intern  ready  for  a  change  vho 
had  found  a  "respectable**  career  to  pursue  through  CCS  was  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  "nobody  wants  to  be  a  robber»  nobody  wants 
to  be  a  dope  pusher»  nobody  wants  to  be  a  leader  of  white  slav- 
ery." 

The  overall  philosophical  aim  is  drawn  from  the  parent 
organization  as  discussed  earlier — to  help  people  help  themselves* 
This  is  accomplished  at  the  CIP  by  teaching  interns  the  value  of 
hard  work»  developing  competencies »  delayed  gratif ication^  and 
taking  pride  in  one's  work — the  basic  elements  of  the  middle^class 
vorld^of*^ork  value  scheme* 


The  Quasi-Total  Institution  Effect:    The  Mechanism 

The  program's  operation  is  dependent  on  the  intern's  willing- 
ness to  attend  and  to  learn  as  much  as  it  is  dependent  on  the 
functioning  of  the  program  components*  Most  interns^  like  most 
youth  today  "are  neither  psychological  adolescents  or  sociological 
adults***  they  are  in  a  stage  of  life  that  lacks  any  clear  defini- 
tion" (Daner,  1976)  Interns  are  in  a  "liminal"  stage  where, 
according  to  Turner's  (1969)  def in ition»  they  ''pass  through  a 
cultural  realm  that  has  few  or  none  of  the  attributes  of  the  past 
or  coming  state" — they  are  in  a  state  Turner  (1964a)  refers 
to  as  *'betwlxt  and  between*" 

Many  interns  come  into  the  program*  ready  for  a  change* 
:£taf f  and  interns  alike,  however,  report  that  most  interns  are 
looking  for  attention*  a  direction*  and  a  means  of  fulfilling 
these  needs*  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  they 
attend  the  program*  Once  in  the  program  and  villin^  to  continue 
coming  and  learning ,  it  is  possible  for  the  staff  to  transmit 
middle-class,  world-of^work  values*  One  mechanism  implicitly 
employed  by  the  CIP  that  enables  Interns  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives is  referred  to  here  as  the  quasi^uotal  institution  laffect* 

The  author  defines  this  mechanism  as  a  quasi'total  institu- 
tion effect  because  it  closely  resembles  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  total  institution  (Goffman,  1961)*  However,  there 
are  also  some  fundamental  differences  between  the  two*  Gof fman 
defines  the  total  institution  "as  a  place  of  residence  and  work 
where  a  number  of  like  situated  individuals,  cut  off  from  the 
wider  society  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time,  together  lead  an 
enclosed  £onnally  administered  round  of  life*^^ 

The  CIP  is  not  a  place  of  residence  or  work  and  interns  are 
not  cut  off  from  the  wider  society  for  an  appreciable  period  of 
time*     However,  the  CIP  is  a  place  of  work  where  a  number  of 
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like-situated  individuals  lead  a  partially  enclosed*  formally 
administered  round  of  life*  In  addition*  interns  are  *'cut  off*^ 
froo  the  wider  society  for  appreciable  segments  of  the  dsy™five 
days  a  week*  The  specific  differences  between  the  CIP  and 
Goffman^s  total  institution  include: 

#  Hosv  rather  than  all  aspects  of  school  life  are  conducted 
in  the  saiDe  place  and  under  the  same  single  set  of  author- 
ities* 

#  Host. instead  of  each  phase  of  the  member's  daily  school 
activity  is  carried  on  in  the  immediate  company  of  a  large 
group  of  others*  all  of  vhom  are  on  one  level*  treated 
alike*  and  required  to  do  the  same  thing  together* 

#  Host  rather  than  all  phases  of  the  school  day's  activities 
are  tightly  scheduled*  the  vhole  sequence  of  activities 
being  imposed  primarily  by  administration — with  intern 
feedback — rather  than  exclusively  from  above  by  a  system 
of  explicit  formal  rulings  and  a  body  of  officials. 

#  The  various  enforced  activities  are  brought  together  into 
a  rational  plan  purportedly  designed  to  fill  the  official 
aims  of  the  individual  and  the  institutiOi^.. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  a  total  institutional  setting  is 
to  **allov  Its  members  a  veil  defined  structural  and  ideological 
situation  into  which  they  can  fit  themselves**  (Daner*  1974)*  The 
CIF  serves  the  purpose**albeit  not  in  as  encompsssing  a  manner  as 
a  religious  communal  group*  The  CIP*  like  Baner's  description  of 
an  ISKCOlt  temple  also 

provides  formal  rites*  positive  identifica- 
tions and  models  and  an  ideology* ** [vhichl  can 
also  help  resolve  some  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
youth  stage  on  the  sides  of  trust*  autonomy* 
initiative*  industry*  identity*  intimacy* 
getierativity*  and  int^rity*    (p*  12) 

The  CIP  offers  interns  a  veil  defined  structural  situation. 
Th«e  are  many  ways  in  vhich  the  program  provides  this  kind  of 
definition  and  structure*  One  of  the  most  basic  means  of  provid* 
ing  this  type  of  experience  is  by  assisting  the  interns  develop  a 
CDP  that  charts  the  rojte  the  intern  must  follow  to  reach  his  or 
her  goals*  Interns  are  informed  of  the  number  of  credits  they  are 
required  to  complete  to  finish  each  Phase*  to  participate  in 
the  HandS'K)n  experience*  and  to  graduate*  Counselors  aIso  give 
interns  class  schedules  to  direct  their  daily  pattern  of  behavior. 
In  addition*  interns  are  inturmed  regarding  *Vhat  is  expected  of 
them**  in  terms  of  sociocultural  competencies.  Many  of  the  program 
features  discussed  in  detail  earlier  also  serve  to  provide  interns 
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vlth  an  understanding  of  the  sociocultural  competencies  expected 
of  then)*  e-S* »  the  maintenance  system*  CCS»  counseling*  assem- 
blies* group  counseling  sessions*  and  daily  instruction. 

The  CIP  also  offers  interns  a  veil  defined  ideological 
context.  Ideology*  as  discussed  earlier*  provides  a  guiding  force 
or  theme  for  interns  to  follov— providing  a  sense  of  coherence  in 
their  school  life.  The  CIP  philosophy  is  an  extension  of  the 
OIC/A  philosophy/ideology— to  "help  people  help  themselves*"  This 
work-ethi^  doctrine  expressed  in  a  caring  and  supportive  context 
end  a  career  exploration  orientation  provides  interns  with  b  yell 
defined  ideological  contact  "into  trtiich  they  can  fit  themselves." 
This  ideological  context  is  flll  encompassing*  as  documented 
earlier*  r&nging  from  providing  a  supportive  context  to  the  nature 
'Of  instruction  and  learning  itself* 

c 

Staff  members  at  each  of  the  sites  suggest  interns  come  to 
the  program  for  attention  as  much  as  any  reason.  One  of  the 
program  secretaries  ccnmented  in  this  regard: 

Some  t  imes  you  have  to  shoo  them  away  *  back 
to  their  classes. ..they'll  Just  keep  talking' 
and  playing  with  things*  you  know*  that 
they're  not  supposed  to.  Not  because  they're 
bad.  They're  good  kids*  young  adults.*** 
They  ju&t  want  the  attention^  they  want 
somebody  to  show  them*  you  know*  that  th^y 
care. 

The  program  as  a  quasi- total  institution  serves  to  provide 
interns  with  Attention >  affiliation*  a  focused  i(? entity*  and  a 
direction  *  Intern  comments  indicate  they  are  receiving  the 
attention  they  are  seeking*  "Tliey  listen  to  you***if  you've  got  a 
problem  with  your  [school]  work  or  even  you  know*  at  home." 
This  environment  also  generates  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
to  developing  f  r^lendships .  The  environment*  particularly  the 
small  size  of  the  program*  also  forces  interns  to  extend  common 
courtesy  to  each  other — courtesies  they  would  not  normally  display 
among  their  peers. 

Some  of  the  interns  <^isplay  a  highly  developed  sense  of 
affiliation — using  CIP  as  a  basis  for  social  identity. 

Ve  are  all  together  here  as  one  body  and  all 
one  group.  We  all  is  friends  together.  We're 
mostly  like  family  here....  It's  like  our  own 
little  community  here  you  know. 

This  represents  one  of  the  most  character sitic  forms  of  the 
qtiasi- total  institution  effect. 
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Finally^  interns  display  a  sen&e  of  purpose  and  conunitment  in 
the  program — proudly  discussing  their  career  goals  and  their 
nev«*£ound  direction* 


Rituals:    Rites  of  Solidarity  and  Rites  of  PassaSe 

One  of'  the  most  coaiinon  elements  of  a  sociocultural  system  are 
communal  rites  or  rituals*  GIF  as  a  sociocultural  system  also  has 
communal  rites*  (See  Burnetti  1976»  for  a  discussion  of  ceremon^^ 
ie&  and  rites  in  the  student^  system  of  an  American  high  school*) 
These  rites  represent  the  foundation  of  the  quael-totftl  institu* 
tion  effect*  Marvin  Harris  (1971)  defines  the  nature  of  communal 
rites* 

Communal  rites  fall  into  tvo  major  categories: 
(1)  rites  of  solidarity  and  (2)  rites  of 
passage*  In  the  rites  of  solidarity  partici-  ' 
pation  in  dram<.tic  public  rituals  enhances  the 
sense  of  group  identity »  coordinates  the 
actions  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
groupi  and  prepares  the  group  for  iiomediate  or 
future  cooperative  action*  Rites  of  passage 
celebrate  the  sociological  movement  of  in- 
dividuals into  and  out  of  groups  or  Into  or 
out  of  statuses  of  critical  Importance  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  community* 

Rites  of  solidarity*  The  CIP  has  a  varity  of  rites  of 
solidarity*  Student  rouncil  elections  represent  one  ox  the  most 
common  rites  of  soliia^^ity*  During  elections  the  sit%s  buzz  with 
excitement*  Committ^^es  forrn^  interns  vork  on  posters  and  slogans^ 
interns  discuss  who  is;  the  most  popular^  the  most  likely  to  win» 
the  best  candidate^  and  candidates  make  their  speeches^  and  r.he 
entire  intern  body  votes*  Slogans  and  speeches  often  express  \thy 
a  candidate  is  best  for  CIF|  rarely  mak:^  any  promi&es*  and 
generally  make  some  vague  reference  to  future  cooperative  action* 
e*g*»  school  trips  or  discos^  etc* 

The  financial  committee  conducts  its  ritual  bake  sales  to  try 
to  raise  money  for  the  student  body*  A  flurry  of  activities 
precedes  any  sale*  Members  must  meet  and  plan  out  their  task* 
Interns  are  asked  if  they  voi:^d  bake  something  to  sell  as  the  bake 
sale*  Fosters  are  made  up  and  displayed  throughout  the  building* 
Phone  calls  are  made  by  the  interns  right  before  to  *'make  sure 
everything's  alright*'*  Booths  are  set  up  and  interns  are  encour- 
aged to  contribute  to  help  raise  money  for  trips  or  the  proa» 
etc* 

Some  of  the  si*^es  have  periodic  basketball  games  or  other 
sports  events*  whic.i  serve  to  bring  *'the  entire  program  together*" 
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At  one  &ite»  the  staff  played  against  the  interns^  Everyone 
playing  wore  CIP  T-shirts*  Several  individuals  assumed  formal 
cheerleading  role&  while  the  majority  of  the  program  participants 
in  attendance  displayed  their  involvement  In  the  eveat  by  loud 
booing  and  cheering  *  After  the  game  wa&  over,  everyone  was 
talking  about  when  the  next  one  would  be  arranged* 


A  fight  broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  game  between  tuo 
interns;  however,  it  did  not  significantly  detract  from  the  event* 
In  fact,  after  inquiring  about  the  reason  for  the  altercation  the 
event  proved  to  be  extremely  illuminating*  One  of  the  newer 
(gang-affiliated  type)  interns  was  talking  about  taking  over  the 
program  a  one  of  the  older,  first  cohort,  interns  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  let  him  (and  his  grotir^)  know  that  they  were  not  going 
to  take  over  their  (the  first  cohort's)  program*  The  protective 
stance,  the  degree  of  affiliation  and  loyalty  to  the  program,  and 
the  nature  of  the  undercurrents  in  the  intern  world  could  not  have 
^  been  more  clearly  demonstrated*      Later,   after  "having  it  out" 

these  two  became  reasonably  good  friends*  This  type  of  behavior 
is  also  classified  as  a  rite  of  solidarity  against  a  threat* 

The  single  most  identifiable  communal  rite  of  solidarity  is 
"CIP-is-HIP"  days*  CIP-is-HIP  day  is  a  complex  affair  that  is 
celebrated  or  performed  somewhat  differently  at  each  site*  The 
ritual  began  in  one  program  and  because  of  its  popularity  among 
participants  and  external  observers  was  diffused  to  the  other 
cites*  The  cypical  CIP-is-HIP  day  at  one  site  involves  partici- 
pating in  mei-%tings  and  discussing  preparations,  e*g.,  making  a 
meal  for  the  interns  or  interns  making  a  meal  for  the  staff; 
det<>rmining  categories  for  awards,  e*g* ,  best  attendance ,  most 
talkative,  best  personality,  teacher's  pet,  always  on  time, 
enthusiastic  about  CIP,  likely  to  succeed,  class  participation, 
leadership  ability,  always  late,  and  sleeping  in  class;  posting 
the  names  of  indivuals  with  their  "awards,*';  .ioking  about  the 
awards;  arguing  about  the  awards;  and  generally  getting  involved 
±n  the  excitement* 


The  instructional  supervisor  at  this  site  explained  how 
excited  the  interns  were  on  CIP-is-HIP  day:  "We're  going  to  have 
CIP-is"HIP  day  next  week*  Now  that  has  been  the  single  overriding 
innovation  of  interns,  they  seem  to  like  that  activity  better  than 
any  other*" 

The  instructional  supervisor  also  explained  more  about  how  it 
works,  how  it  can  be  used  to  improve  attendance  and  how  it  helped 
recruitment  whan  the  staff  organized  the  day* 


V!a  give  recognition  to  interns  who  are  Just 
about  any  category*  And  they  really  like  that 
and  the  last  one,  the  lasi:  one  that  we  had, 
the  second  cohort  came  in,  and  the  attendance 
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W88  better  than  the  first  cohort*  You  know, 
they  came  In  while  we're  having  CIP-ls-HIP  day 
and  that  spread  the  publicity  about  the 
program* **and  the  enthusiasm  ehat  things  were 
going  on****  So  we're  going  to  hdve  another 
one  real  soon  and  ve  must  instead  o£  letting 
so  many  go  by* 

Rituals '  of  solidarity  bring  the  program  *^together*"  Staff 
and  interns  are  given  more  of  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  each 
other  personally  and^  in  the  process^  the  comsunal  ritual  serves 
to  eatablish  a  bond  that  links  everyone  together  as  a  member  of 
the  group*  These  rituals  represent  the  vehicle  for  producing  and 
maintaining  a  *'JLittle  community*" 

Rites  of  passage*  Rites  of  passage  are  conducted  in  various 
ways  at  the  CIP*  Moving  from  one  terin  to  the  next  marks  a  rite  of 
passage  for  some  interns*  The  etaff  and  the  interns  recognize  the 
differencia  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new"  interns  and  the  tran- 
sition is  considered  significant* 

When  an  intern  dramatically  alters  his  or  her  attitude  or 
academic  performance^  the  event  is  cotcmemorated  with  a  minor  rite 
of  passage*  The  intern  may  be  pXaced  on  the  honor  iroXe  or  given  a 
specific  CIP-is-HIP  award  or  interns  isay  give  the  Individual  a 
nickname^  and  so  on*  The  most  significant  rite  o£  passage  that 
the  program  offers  Is^  howeveri  graduation* 

Interns  emphasize  throughout  the  entire  program  that  "your 
first  responsibility  to  yourself  is  to  get  your  diploma — that's 
the  purpose  for  ccming**  *  Interns  recognize  the  difference 
between  passing  an  equivalency  examination  and  a  diploma»both  in 
terms  of  personal  self<-worth  and  ^ployment-'^and  they  are  in  the 
pT-ogract  to  earn  the  diploma*  As  one  ititern  ey^lained:  "I  knew  a 
long  time  ago  about  the  GED|  but  I  wanted  a  high  sohool  diploma*" 
Many  also  refer  to  this  experience  as  their  "laet  chance*" 
Parents  are  concerned  about  their  children's  progress  In  school^ 
as  one  intern  describes^  "tMy  n^other]  always  went  to  school^ 
aever  too  many  absences^  aad  then  when  she  saw  my  attendance 
records  she  almiist  fainted*" 

Interns  are  very  atuch  au^are  of  their  parents'  concern  and 
this  concern  serves  as  a  prime  motivation  for  participating  in  the 
prograiD*  One  Intern  put  it  simply:  "Ail  my  mother's  asking  for 
Is  a  diploma*  I  thin«  I  can  do  that  mucli  for  her*  She  put 
herself  aside  to  do  somathing  for  me^  so  the  least  I  can  do  is  get 
a  diploma*" 

The  graduation  cerecuony  marks  the  transition  from  young  adult 
to  adult  for  many^  from  dropout  to  success  for  others^  and  from 
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dropout  or  '^potential  dropout to  high  school  graduate  to  the 
employment  community  or  post -^secondary  educational  institution. 
The  OIC/A  Kews  (1979)  captures  the  importance  of  this  rite  of 
passage:  ^^Xhe  CIP  graduation  ceremony^  it  is  worth  noting^  is 
taken  very  seriously  by  parentJ  and  interns*  It  is  a  cap  on  a 
genuine  achievement^  and  the  ceremony  affirms  that*** 

Therefore  the  communal  rites  of  the  CIP  represent  the  foun- 
dations of  the  quasi-total  institution  effect*  They  enhance  the 
sense  of  group  solidarity  and  offer  a  rite  of  passage  into  adult- 
hood»into  employment  or  postsecondary  education* 
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Conclusions 

Thla  Interim  report  describes  work  in  progress*  For  this 
reason^  the  conclusions  reached  must  be  regarded  as  Incomplete  and 
aomevhat  tentative*  Although  It  Is  not  expected  that  major 
changes  will  be  made  between  this  and  the  final  Task  C  report, 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  minor  modifications  and  ahlfts  of 
emphasis  * 

The  purpose  of  the  Task  C  atudy  la  to  relate  CIP  ''treatment 
variables'*  to  **outcomes*'  at  various  levels*  As  has  been  noted  An 
earlier  chapters^  these  Interrelationships  are  highly  complex*  Xf 
nothing  elaei  It  la  hoped  that  this  atudy  will  dispel  any  simplis- 
tic notions  of  apeclflc  treatment  components  *'p^o<3uclng**  apeclflc 
outcomes*  There  are  treatments  and  outcomes  on  various  levels 
that  depend  on  a  multiplicity  of  varlablea  and  Interrelationships 
In  any  given  educational  program*  The  task  of  highlighting 
specific  aets  of  Interrelationships  within  the  context  of  the  CI? 
as  an  Integrated  unit — a  soclocultural  system^^'haa  been  a  chal^ 
lenglng  endeavor^  but  one  that  the  author  feels  has  produced 
useful  Inslghti;* 

The  most  algnlficant  relationships  obaerved  across  altes  have 
been  categorized  as  v^lther  adaptive  or  maladaptive »  and  as  either 
Intrinsic  or  extrinsic  to  program  operations*  Briefly^  the 
following  Interrelationships  were  prominent  across  sites* 

Adaptive  Relationships'  Intrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

e  The  relationship  between  interns  and  Instructors  is 
considered  a  primary  factor  cotivatlng  Interns  to  maintain 
their  participation  in  the  program* 

•  The  use  of  packets  contributed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  homework* 

•  Dedication  to  the  whole-per son  concept  in  in ten&i ve 
counseling  (including  getting  Involved  with  Intern's 
personal  life  vhen  it  affects  his/her  participation  in 
tht;  program)  contributes  to  better  attendance;  enhancement 
of  coping  strategies  (e*g* »  better  control  of  temper » 
Intern  perception  of  the  program  as  *'a  lot  better^'  than 
their  fonner  school »  and  better  Intern  understanding  of 
their  problems  and   the   steps  necessary   to  remedy  them* 

•  Strong  management  capable  of  acting  decisively  and  of 
gathering  resources  when  needed  to  maintain  program 
operation,  is  required  to  Implement  core  program  com- 
ponents* 
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Increased  accountability  has  contributed  to  the  ^'rekindling 
of  staff  spirit"  (where  applicable). 

Greater  local  QIC  support  contributed  to  staff  re-direction 
and  planning  (where  applicable). 

Enforcement  of  inaintenance  system »  e*g* »  school  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  promptness)  appropriate  apparel » 
etc.,  contributes  to  interns  internalizing  '*world-of-work" 
norms  and  provides  them  with  desired  attention  (which 
in  turn  "keeps  them  coming*') .  Enforcement  of  the  pro- 
gram's maintenance  component  is  also  directly  responsible 
for  the  absence  of  profanity,  smoking  in  class  or  in  the 
hallways,  graffiti,  and  loitering. 

The  use  of  contracts  and  various  teaching  devices  contrib** 
utes  to  a  greater  understanding  and  sense  of  responsi* 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  intern. 

Maintaining  high  expectations  of  interns^'-^personally 
and  academically**contributes  to  a  high  attendance  pattern, 
higher  grades,  and  increased  self-esteem  for  many  interns^ 

Providing  a  supportive  context  for  interns  contributes 
directly  to  increased  attendance,  higher  grades,  ^elec* 
tion  of  a  career,  and  graduation  according  to  many  in- 
terns and  staff  members. 

The  fact  that  all  staff  members  including  the  janitor 
understand  the  philosophy  and  function  of  the  program  and 
serve  as  role  models,  contributes  to  increased  intern 
motivation  to  attend  regularly  and  pursue  studies. 

The  small  size  of  the  program  produces  a  community* like 
atmosphere  that  **forces**  many  interns  to  exerci&e  common 
courtesy  not  required  at  their  former  high  school. 

Providing  auxiliary  services  for  interns ,  e.g.,  day 
care  facilities ,  enables  them  to  at  tend  on  a  regular 
basis* 

Experience  with  interns  leads  staff  to  redognize  that  many 
of  them  (dropouts  -and  ^potential^'  dropouts)  vere  just 
bored  or  didn^t  want  to  get  involved  vith  the  "vrong 
crovd^*  contrary  to  initial  expectations  (on  ths  part 
of  some  staff  members)  that  they  vere  learning  disabled . 

Experience  in  the  community  contributes  to  staff  awareness 
of  the  problem  that  exists  in  American  democracy  vith 
respect:  to  stop-gap  measures ,  demonstration  projects 
that  come  and  go,    the  systematic  ignoring  of  problems. 
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and  the  preference  of  many  for  the  way  things  are  nov. 
(This  type  of  awareness  leads  to  increased  dedication 
for  some  and  departure  from  the  program  for  others.) 

•  The  program  has  generated  a  "loyalty**  among  old  interns 
auch  that  they  defend  it  from  new  interns'  verbal 
assaults. 

•  The^  existence  of  the  program  has  prevented  a  number  of 
interns  from  **just  hanging  out**  and  **getting  back  into  my 
old  ways**;  it  has  also  enabled  many  interns  to  select  a 
career*  graduate^  and  enter  employment*  Job  training*  or 
postsecondary  education. 


Adaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

•  OIC/A's  removal  of  individuals  perceived  by  most  staff 
members  as  isolated*  **yeak  managers***  01;  harassing 
improved  staff  morale  and  program  operation  (vhere  appli^^ 
cable)  • 

•  The  OXC/A  intervention  and  media  blitz  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  **saving  the  program*' — literally  and  figur- 
atively (where  applicable). 

•  tocal  OIC  intervention  contributed  to  a  temporary  boost  in 
staff  morale  (idiere  applicable) . 

•  Experience  in  the  program  community  was  a  real  eye- 
opener  for  some  staff  members  who  become  more  cyni- 
cal but  also  more  dedicated  (where  applicable). 

•  Interns^  past  experiences  with  broken  homes*  negative 
peer  pressure  *  dope  *  school  hopping  ( looking  for  the 
**right  kind  of  people**)*  etc.  provided  strong  motivation 
to  enter  the  program  and  seriously  pursue  their  studies. 

•  Outsiders  crashing  a  CIP  disco  elicited  and  reinforced  a 
strong  program  affiliation  that  was  demonstrated  when 
interns  identified  the  outsiders  to  the  career  counseling 
supervisor* 

•  **Break-ins*'  similarly  created  a  **we/they'*  dichotomy* 
subsequently  reinforcing  a  strong  sense  of  program 
affiliation  and  loyalty. 
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Maladaptive  Relationships  Intrinsic  to  Proftram  Operation 

•  Inadequate  administrative  support  served  to  ^^bottleneck*' 
necessary  requests  (e*g*»  for  materials)  (vhere  appli- 
cable) * 

•  An  austerity  budget  that  made  no  provisions  for  cost  of 
living »  loyalty »  or  merit  raises  encouraged  ^resume 
passing^*  among  staff  Qembers  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  ^'tfeak^'  fDanagement  contributed  to  staff  absences^  which  in 
turn  led  to  intern  absences*  Staff  were  frustrated  (some 
were  job  hunting  on  office  time)  and  maintained  irregular 
attendance  patterns*  Interns  vho  came  to  see  specific 
personalities  lost  interest  in  attending  if  their  ^'teach- 
er^^  was  not  present*    (vhere  applicable) 

•  Insufficient  administrative  autonomy  to  hire  and  fire 
staff  contributed  to  staff  indifference  to  administra- 
tive demand 8  and  factionalism  between  nonsupporters 
and  ^^loyalists^^  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  Factionalism^  ^^power  trips and  the  use  of  racial 
issues  were  used  to  obfuscate  real  professional  in- 
adequacies among  staff  members  (where  applicable)* 

•  Staff  frustration  &nd  tension  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
administrative  autonomy  contributed  to  neglect  in  estab- 
lishing course  schedules  that  reflected  interns'  require* 
ments  for  graduation-^-this  in  turn  contributed  to  high 
rates  of  intern  absenteeism  (vhere  applicable). 

•  Past  staff  dissatisfaction  and  factionalism  had  carry-over 
effects  on  staff  and  intern  morale  and  intern  attendance 
patterns  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  Strong  management  procedures  perceived  as  dictatorial 
contributed  to  friction  between  the  director  and  some 
staff  members  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  The  lack  of  a  consistently  enforced  maintenance  systemi 
e*g* »  school  rules  and  regulations »  directly  contrib* 
uted  to  intern  ^^bullcracking  in  class^^^  high  absentee* 
ism»  periodic  altercations >  graffiti  on  the  bathroom 
walls »  and  smoking  and  loitering  in  the  hallways  (where 
applicable) * 

•  Sudden  imposition  of  a  dress  code  and  rules  attendance 
that  were  perceived  as  arbitrary  after  a  long  period  of 
laxity  led  to  decreased  intern  attendance  (vhere  appli- 
cable)* 
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Maladaptive  Relationships  Extrinsic  to  Program  Operation 

•  High  membership  quotas  for  treatment  and  control  groups 
forced  recruitment  concerns  to  override  all  other  program 
operations  and  consequently  detracted  from  che  operation 

of  the  sites* 

♦ 

•  Initial  lack  of  cooperation  and  delays  vlth  the  school 
boards  and  unions  diminished  etaff  enthusiasm;  nanlf ed- 
tatlons  of  the  lovered  morale  vere  frequently  Interpreted 
by  Interns  as  a  form  of  *'not  carlng>"  vhlch  affected 
attendance  (where  applicable)* 

•  LEA  negotiations  required  employment  of  LEA  Instruc* 
tors*  Those  hired  had  noa-supportlve  attitudes  and  low 
expectations  of  Interns  that  significantly  affected 
their  ittorale  and  attendance  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  LEA  personnel's  dlf fjerent  pay  scales^  fringe  benef lts> 
and  the  ability  to  take  paid  holidays  not  provided  CIP 
staff  further  contributed  to  the  already-present  fac- 
tionalism (vhere  LEA  and  CIP  personnel  vork  together  In 
the  same  program) * 

•  LEA  politics  created  a  altuatlon  In  vhlch  the  program 
vas  unable  to  recruit  potential  Interns  from  the  community 
in  vhlch  It  vas  located*  Because  the  program  vad  not 
available  to  them>  a  few  community  members  threatened  to 
picket  the  building*  Thls>  In  turn*  made  dealing  with  the 
community  an  extremely  delicate  and  tlite  consuming  opera- 
tion (where  applicable)* 

•  Gangs  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  {of  the  program)  per^ 
lodlcally  erected  obstacles  to  prevent  Interns  from 
attending  the  program  (turf  problems — territorial  Impera- 
tive) (where  applicable*  * 

•  (Kis)use  of  an  evaluation  report  to  highlight  program 
deficiencies  contributed  to  the  demoralization  of  a 
once'^dedlcated  staff  (vhere  applicable)* 

•  The  funding  agency  conducted  Its  owii  evaluation  of  the 
program  ('^looking  for  the  worst  site**  according  to 
various  sources) *  vhlch  contributed  to  the  further 
demoralization  of  a  staff  (vhere  applicable)* 
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Thia  chapter  suamarizes  the  basic  interrelationahips  affect- 
ing and  characterizing  CIP  program  operations*  The  quality  of 
these  interrelationships  is  critical  to  the  program's  ability 
to  fulfill  its  oaaifest  goals  of  enabling  interns  to  complete  high 
school  and  receive  a  high  school  diploma  (rather  than  a  G£D)| 
improving  reading  and  math  skills>  a^id  enhancing  career  planning 
and  occupational  knowledge* 

The  CIP  demonstration  effort  has  focused  on  replicating 
the  manifest  goals  of  the  program  and  the  activities  designed  to 
achieve  them*  The  latent  goal  of  contributing  to  the  upward 
•ocial  mobility  of  various  lower  socioeconomic  groups  (who  are 
disproportionately  represented  in  the  dropout  and  unemployment 
statistica)  was  never  made  explicit*  It  is  the  author's  opinion 
that  making  this  fundamental  truth  explicit  vould  have  substan- 
tially facilitated  program  staffing  and  training  as  well  as  other 
aspects  at  the  replication  effort*  In  addition)  recognizing  the 
process  by  which  the  program  contributes  to  this  latent  objective 
is  fundamental; 

The  program^  like  its  parent  organization^  is  geared  toward 
the  %ork  ethic/'  Individuals  are  working  within  the  system  to 
get  ^'their  fair  share*'  of  the  economic  pie*  The  dominant  skills 
taught  in  the  CIP  are  self-presentation  and  self-image  skills  that 
relate  to  middle-class  levels  of  the  job  hierarchy*  The  program 
transmits  middle-class  values  -  of  hard  work>  delayed  gratifica- 
tion »  punctuality >  and  so  on  as  a ^  vehicle  for  securing  middle- 
class  occupational  positions  rather  than  working-class  positions* 
In  addition^  the  program  expects  interns  to  internalize  these 
values  so  that  they  can  demonstrate  independent  judgment'' 
consistent  with  world~*of~vork  norms*  According  to  Kohn  (1967) 
this  value  orientation  is  characteristic  of  '^higher"  level  jobs 
vhile  lower  level  jobs  are  characterized  by  external  requirements^ 
rules  I  regulations^  and  routines*  The  aim  of  the  CIP  in  this 
regard  is  to  develop  an  internalised  time  clijck  so  that  interns 
will  be  f.elf-dlrected  rather,  than  externally  directed  hy  a 
factory  clock* 

Another  latent  function  of  the  prograis  is  to  provit^e  a  basis 
for  social  identification  and  affiliatirn*  The  program's  oper- 
ation depends  as  much  on  the  intern's  ^willingness  to  attend  and 
learn  as  on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  program  components* 
Most  interns  a.  neither  adolescents  nor  adults;  they  ate  in  the 
'^liminal*'  stage  between  the  two*  Many  interns  come  into  the 
program  ready  for  a  change;  most»  however,  are  simply  looking  for 
attention  and  direction*  The  CIP  offers  them  a  means  of  attaining 
this  objective*  Once  interns  have  comiflitted  themselves  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  program,  it  is  possible  for  the  staff  to  transmit 
middle-class  "world-of-work"  values  to  them*  The  mechanism  that 
underlies  this  affiliation-acculturation  phenomenon  has  been  named 
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the  quasi-total  Institution  effect*  The  quasi-total  Institution 
"allovs  Its  members  a  veil  defined  structural  and  Ideological 
situation  Into  which  they  can  fit  themselves/*  The  CIP  serves 
this  purpose  for  Interns  by  providing  formal  rltes>  positive 
Identlf lcatldns>  and  models  to  emulate* 

The  Key  to  keeping  this  quasl*total  Institution  system 
alive  lies  In  Its  rites  of  solidarity  and  rites  of  passage* 
CIP-ls-HIP  day  Is  the  single  most  Identifiable  communal  rite  of 
solidarity  celebrated  at  each  site*  This  rltual»  among  m*Lny 
others*  serves  to  ^^enhance  the  sense  of  group  Identity*  coordinate 
the  actions  of  the  Individual  members  of  the  group*  and  prepare 
the  group  for  Immediate  or  future  cooperative  action*" 

Graduation  ceremonies  re) resent  the  most  significant  rite  of 
passage  In  the  program*  Interns  emphasize  throughout  the  entire 
program  that  "your  first  responsibility  to  yourself  Is  to  get  your 
diploma — that's  the  purpose  for  coming*"  Interns  recognize  the 
difference  between  passing  an  equivalency  examination  and  earning 
a  diploma— both  In  terms  of  personal  self-worth  and  employment-- 
and  they  are  Ip  the  program  to  earn  the  diploma*  The  graduation 
ceremony  marks  the  transition  from  young  adult  to  adult  for  nany* 
from  dropout  to  success  for  others*  OICM  Key  Kews  (1975)  cap- 
tures the  Importance  of  this  rite  of  passage:  "The  CIP  gr^ijjatlon 
ceremony*  It  Is  worth  noting*  is  taken  very  seriously  bv  parents 
and  Interns  *  It  Is  a  cap  on  a  genuine  achievement*  and  the 
ceremony  affirms  that*'* 

These  basic  Implicit  goals »  vehicles*  and  mechanisms  repre- 
sent notes  and  chords  In  a  melody*  A  note  out  of  pxace  produces 
dissonance*  a  chord  out  of  place  can  bring  the  performance  to  a 
close  and  the" melody  ends*  Played  skillfully*  however*  the 
program  Is  harmonious  and  resembles  a  concert-hall  symphony* 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  purpose  of  the  Task  D  Interim  Report  is  to  discuss 
comparisons  that  have  been  made  betveen  the  Career  Intern  Prograni 
{CIP)  and  other  youth  prograios  in  terms  of  effectiveness*  feasi* 
bilit;^  and  other  factors  important  for  policy.  As  a  program 
for  youths  Who  have  dropped  out  of  the  regular  high  school  or 
^o  are  at  risk  o£  doing  so*  the  CIP  was  judged  as  exemplary  and 
is  currently  being  tried  out  in  four  new  sites*  The  evaluation 
of  the  tryout  encompasses  four  tasks:  Tasks  A  and  C»  which 
assess  the  implementation;  Task  B»  which  assesses  the  outcom.'^s 
of  the  program;  and  Task  D|  which  compares  the  CIP  with  other 
alternative  projects  for  youth. 

BHC's  approach  to  the  Task  D  question  of  how  the  CIP  com*- 
pares  with  other  youth  programs  was  two  pronged.  It  compares 
the  CIP  first  with  three  quite  similar  projects  that  were  imple- 
mented prior  to  the  Youth  Eoployment  and  Demonstration  Projec':s 
Act  of  1978  (called  herein  non-YEDPA  projects)  and  then  with 
several  less  similar  YEDPA  projects*  The  first  set  of  comparisons 
was  made  in  terms  of  project  outcomes  such  as  attendance*  enroll- 
ment* retention*  and  ability  to  graduate  students .  The  second 
set  of  comparisons  encompassed  such  implementation  issues  as 
incentive's  for  participation*  relations  with  the  LEA*  relations 
with  the  ccmmunity*  recruitment*  and  work  placements* 

The  search  for  non-YEDPA  projects*  covered  in  the  first 
section  of  the  report*  led  to  a  review  of  over  500  projects* 
120  of  which  were  found  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  study. 
Careful  examination  of  the  documentation  of  the  120  projects 
resulted  in  the  identification  of  three  projects  with  sufficient 
documentation  to  determine  that  they  were  acceptable  for  compari- 
son with  the  CIP.    These  three  projects  were: 

The  Alternative  Learning  Center*  Morgantown*  West  Virginia; 
The   Experience^Based   Career   Education   Project*  Baltimore* 
Maryland;  and 

The   llrban   League   Street  Academy*   New  Orleans*  Louisiana. 

A  tentative  assessment  of  the  three  comparison  projects 
revealed  that*  although  they  appear  to  have  a  number  of  striking 
similarities  to  the  CIP*  relevant  statistics  such  as  attendance 
and  retention  fates  are  defined  and  computed  in  such  diverse 
ways  that  the  real  extent  of  correspondence  cannot  be  precisely 
determined • 

Data  were  available  from  the  three  comparison  projects 
and  the  CIP  on  four  indicators  of  success — enrollment*  retention 
rate*  number  of  graduates  *  and  school  attendance*     In  terms  of 
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enrollment»  projects  were  fount!  to  use  different  methods  of  esti- 
mating both  current  and  total  enrollment*  Projects  were  found 
not  only  to  use  different  methods  for  calculating  retention 
but  also  differed  in  their  definitions  of  positive  and  negative 
'terminations*  Issues  related  to,  ef f ecfiveness  in  graduating 
students  were  even  more  complex  as  projects  varied  in  the^  type 
of  diploma  offeiTed  and  the  initial  credit  status  of  the  students 
served*  In  regard  to  attendance*  projects  differed  both  in  the 
methods  used  to  calculate  attendance  rates  and  in  how  attendance 
records  were  compiled* 

Given  these  constraints*  inferences  from  the  comparisons 
could  be  dravn  only  tentatively*  None  of  the  three  comparison 
projects  could  be  shown  to  be  either  inferior  or  superior  to 
the  CIV  in  tenos  of  the  four  succass  indicators*  The  CIV  may 
have  some  advantage  over  two  of  the  other  projects  in  attract- 
ing and  graduating  youths*  All  projects  appeared  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  attendance  levels*  but  projects  serving 
out-of-school  youths  (as  the  Street  Academy  does)  appeared  to 
have  more  success  than  those  serving  both  in-  and  out-of-school 
youths* 

In  order  to  draw  more  meaningful  inferences  from  the  com- 
parisons that  were  made  between  the  CI?  and  the  three  selected 
projects »  it  will  be  Tiecessary  to  achieve  greater  data  con^para- 
bility*  On-site  validation  and  the  collection  of  additional 
data  will»  it  is  hoped*  make  it  possible  for  BMC  to  report  more 
conclusive  findings  in  the  Final  Task  D  Report  (March  1980)* 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  one  or  more  additional  projects 
that  currently  look  '^promising"  will  be  found  suitable  for  addi- 
tional comparisons* 

The  second  section  of  the  report  focuses  on  implementation 
issues*  It  does  so  by  comparing  the  CIV  to  two  other  YEDPA 
programs  undergoing  concurrent  implementation*  The  comparisons , 
thus»  cover  three  different  institutional  arrangements:  an 
alternative  educational  delivery  agency  run  by  a  community- 
based  organization  (CBO)  in  the  case  of  the  CI?»  an  approach 
based  on  broad  community  participation  in  the  case  of  Youth 
Community  Service  (YCS) »  and  the  predominant  utilization  of 
existing  manpower  agencies  and  other  government  units  in  the 
case  of  Entitlement* 

The  process  ot  program  implementation  is  conceptualised 
as  dependent  on  two  sets  of  forces:  those  affecting  the  youths' 
decisions  to  participate  and  those  resul<.*ig  directly  from  the 
efforts  of  program  administrators* 

A  significant  proportion  of  disadvantaged  youth*  particu- 
larly those  out  of  school,  live  with  only  one  parent,  alone,  or 
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have  children  of  their  own*  As  a  result*  chey  need  a  hose  of 
supporCive  services  not  adequately  provided  by  present  work- 
oriented  programs*  Pr*!dictably»  these  programs  have  encountered 
difficulties  in  appealing  to  out^'of'^school  youth* 

Since  many  young  people  tend  to  leave  the  regular  high  school 
because  they  see  it  as  an  oppressive  or^  unsatisfactory  environ*- 
ment»  the  idea  of  returning  to  it  is  not  appealing*  Entitlement* 
which  sought  to  motivate  out-of-school  youths  to  return  to  school 
in  exchange  for  ^  minimum*^age  Job»  failed  to  provide  an  adequate 
incentive*  Dropouts  prefer  programs  that  offer  them  concrete* 
individually  tailored  work  experiences*  as  shown  by  the  YCS»  or 
alternative  academic  settings  characterized  by  individual  atten- 
tion and  a  clear  career  focus»  as  in  the  case  of  the  CIP*  Stu^ 
dents  already  in  school  seem  more  willing  to  remain  If  provided 
a  financial  incentive*  On  the  other  hand »  some  are  willing  to 
forego  financial  incentives  if  offered  an  alternative  academic 
setting)  as  the  CI?  has  demonstrated* 

Because  of  the  apparent  hierarchy  in  preferences*  it  seems 
that  programs  that  (a)  offer  either  a  precise  interest/job  match 
or  an  alternative  academic  environment «  (b)  provide  a  host  of 
auxiliary  services,  and  (c)  offer  a  financial  incentive  have  more 
appeal  than  programs  that  incorporate  only  one  of  these  features* 

The  decision  to  enroll  in  a  work-oriented  program  seems  to 
represent  a  fragile  commitment*  Eligibility  and  entrance  require- 
ments have  compounded  this  problem.  Although  the  requirements 
were  designed  to  ensure  that  the  target  population  would  be 
served,  their  mere  presence  has  discouraged  a  large  number  of 
disadvantaged  youths  from  enrolling*  The  perception  of  these 
work-oriented  programs  as  serving  primarily  "dropouts"  or  minor- 
ities and  as  being  "experiments"  rather  than  service  providers 
further  deters  young  people  from  participating* 

Findings  reveal  that,  while  all  three  institutional  arrange- 
ments are  possible,  some  appear  to  have  advantages  over  others* 
?rograms  with  well  developed  community  netwoircs  tend  to  perform 
better  in  gaining  accass  to  disadvantaged  and,  particularly, 
out-of-school  youths  *  Programs  run  by  community-based  organi- 
zations with  a  distinct  self-help  ideology  tend  to  develop  an 
ethos  particularly  effective  among  alienated  and  minority  youths. 

Program  'mplementors  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success 
in  providing  work  experiences  carefully  matched  to  youths'  inter- 
ests* Large  programs  without  well  developed  networks  of  cooimunlty 
resources  have  provided  narrow  ranges  of  occupational  choice, 
mostly  within  public  agencies*  ^all  programs  with  linkages  to 
community  resources,  such  as  the  CIP,  or  moderate^sized  prograias 
with    extensive   community   representation,    as  has   been   the  case 
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£or  TCS»  have  secured  the  support  of  various  employers  in  the 
community  and  have  provided  more  diversified  occupational  ex- 
periences* even  though  the  participation  of  private  firms  has 
been  lov  in  all  cases* 

Assessing  the  quality  of  vork  experiences  is  difficult 
even  in  the  case  of  small  pro:;rams*  The  nature  of  the  experi- 
ence—which laay  involve  only  one  youth  per  Job  site— poses  logis- 
tical problems  not  likely  to  be  resolved  without  major  increases 
In  personnel  and  funds  for  monitoring  purposes* 

The  participation  of  private »  particularly  profit-making 
firms»  in  the  provision  of  vork  experience  remains  an  elusive 
objective*  Despite  the  wage  subsidies  present  In  som  programs* 
relatively  few  private  businesses  have  made  Job  opportunities 
available*  On  the  other  hand»  programs  run  either  by  CBOs^or 
by  groups  with  broad  community  representation  seem  capable  of 
securing  the  support  of  diverse  employers  in  the  community* 

Evidence  has  shown  that  all  of  the  key  activities  carried 
out  by  program  implementors — recruitment*  relations  with  the  LEA» 
provision  of  work  experiences*  and  coordination  with  the  ccwn- 
munity — are  extremely  dependent  on  the  context  of  the  community 
where  the  program  operates*  From  the  identification  of  youths  to 
the  finding  of  vork  experiences  for  them»  program  administrators 
must  count  on  the  receptivity  of  community  agenciei^^»  firms»  and» 
vhen  applicable*  the  LEA*  This  characteristic  of  vork-oriented 
programs  requires  that  program  administrators  be  able  to  communi- 
cate the  details  of  program  objectives  and  features  clearly  and 
effectively — so  that  coismunlty  members  will  understand  and  accept 
the  programs*  It  also  requires  that  program  administratos  gain 
a  solid  knowledge  of  the  resources  in  the  community  prior  to 
program  implementation*  The  importance  of  these  two  tasks  in- 
dicates that  vork-oriented  programs  must  give  close  attention 
to  and  allow  adequate  time  for  start-up  activities*  It  also 
suggests  that  programs  run  by  organizations  very  familiar  with 
their  community  have  a  distinct  advantage* 
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INTRODUCTION 


Study  Background 

This  Interim  Task  D  non-^ technical  report  describes  *  the 
findings  of  one  of  the  four  tasVs  that  make  up  RHC  Research 
Corporation' s  Study  of  the  Career  Intern  Program »  The  contract 
for  this  study  was  awarded  to  BMC  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE)  in  April  1978'»  purst^ant  to  an  interagency  agree* 
ment  between  NI£  and  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)* 

The  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)  is  ^n  alternative  high  school 
serving  lowincome  youths  betv4en  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  have 
dropped  out  of  their  regular  kigh  school  or  vho  are  at  serious 
risk  of  doing  so*  Developed  ip  1969  by  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers  of  America,  Inc.  (OIC/a),  the  project 
achieved  notable  success  in  helping  youths  graduate  from  secondary 
schooX  and  in  smoothing  their  transition  from  school  to  work,  to 
further  technical  train ing ,  or   to  post^secondary  education* 

In  1976  the  prototype  program  vhich  operated  in  Philadelphia, 
was  judged  to  be  exemplary  by  the  Joint  Dissemination  Review  Panel 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (USOE)  and  NIE.  Under  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of 
1978  (YEDPA,  P.L.  95-93),  DOL  elected  to  field  test  the  CIP  in 
four  nev  localities  to  find  out  if  the  same  beneficial  outcome  ■ 
that  had  been  obsp^rved  in  Philadelphia  could  be  achieved  in  the 
new  sites.  DOL  funded  the  dissemination  effort  and,  through 
an  Interagency  Agreement,  arranged  to  have  NIE  monitor  both  the 
dissemination  itself  ^nd  the  evaluation  of  the  program  at  the  four 
new  sites. 

The  evaluation  encompasses  the  following  four  tasks: 

Task  A:  Hssess  the  process  of  program  implementation  in  the 
new  sites; 

Task  B:  Determine  the  effects  of  the  CIP  as  imj*  emented  in 
the  new  sites  and  compare  the  effects  with  those 
achieved  in  Philadelphia; 

Task  C:  Analyze  the  program  to  determine  causal  relation- 
ships among  program  component  s  and  ef f ec  ts ;  ^nd 

Task  D:  Compare  the  CIP  with  other  similarly  targeted 
programs    in   aspec  ts   relevant    to  policymaking. 

This  report  presents  RKCs  findings  to  date  relevant  to  Task 
D,   the  comparison  of  the  CIP  with  other  programs  having  similar 
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goals  and  serving  similar  target  groups.  Tasks  A»  B»  and  C  have 
been  described  in  other  reports. 


Task  D  S^oPe 

The  general  question  addressed  in  Tac^  D  is»  '^How  does  the 
CIF  compare  In  terms  of  effec  civeness »  feasibility^  and  other 
factors  important  for  policy  to  other  similar  programs  serving 
similar  youths?  The  intent  of  this  ccmparison  is  to  provide 
information  sbouc  the  relative  advantages  ,  and  disadvantages  of 
alternative  intervention  strategies  and  different  delivery  sy&tems 
for  programs  designed  to  increase  the  ^^employability*'  of  youths. 

The  study  explores  specific  questions  sucti  as:  ^^What  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  community-abased  organization 
over  a  local  education  agency  (LEA) »  prime  s{H>nsor»  a  private 
contractor^  or  other  agency  in  administering  a  program  like  the 
CIF?"  and»  ^^Vhat  sre  the  features  of  programs  for  youths  that  are 
related  to  their  success  in  attracting  youths>  in  improving  their 
school  attendance^  in  helping  them  to  graduate^  and  in  other 
factors  related  to  enhancing  their  employability?" 

HHC  u8ed  two  approaches  to  address  the  overall  Task  D  ques- 
tion. The  first  approach  was  to  search  out  projects  with  goals 
and  t^^tures  similar  to  those  of  the  CIP  and  to  analyze  their 
effectiveness  in  comparison  with  the  CIP.  The  second  approach 
used  was  to  examine  alternative  programs  that  presented  only  broad 
similarities  with  the  CIF.  (although  serving  the  same  target 
group)  but  that  hsd  been  studied  during  implementation  and  could 
thus  provide  useful  comparative  data  relevant  to  delivery  systems. 

This  two-pronged  approach  was  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
available  data.  Evaluations  of  projects  operating  prior  to  the 
1978  YEDFA  legislation  (herein  referred  to  as  non-YEDFA  projects) 
and  those  being  implemented  as  a  consequence  of  the  legislation 
(herein  referred  to  as  YEDFA  programs)  are  dramatically  different. 
Host  non-YEDFA  project  evaluations  are  replete  with  descriptive 
data  about  project  components  and  outcomes .  Almost  without 
exception^  these  evaluations  contain  little  process  information 
pertaining  to  implementation  issues.  On  the  other  hand^  several 
current  YEDFA  programs  sre  being  subjected  to  process  evaluations 
and  although  these  studies  have  not  yet  been  completed^  signifi- 
cant findings  about  implementation  issues  have  been  reported . 
These  programs »  however »  have  not  yet  produced  much  in  the  way  of 
outcome  data. 

The  fact  that  non^YEDFA  programs  had  data  on  effectiveness 
and  impact  led  to  their  inclusion  in  Fart  1  of  this  report.  Since 
YEDFA  programs  offered  data  on  implementation^  Fart  2  focuses 
exclusively  on  them.  Thus^  the  emphasis  in  Fart  1  is  on  effec* 
tiveness^   while   that  of  Part   2  is   implementation  feasibility. 
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PART  X 


COMPARISOHS  OF  THE  CIP  WITH  SIMIIAR  HOH-YEDPA  PROJECTS 


Classie  M.  Foat 


I*  OVERVIEW 


The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  report  is  to  present  findings 
pertaining  to  the  comparison  of  the  GIF  with  non^YEDFA  projects* 
The  central  question  addressed  is »  "How  does  the  GIF  approach 
compare  in  ef fectiveness^  as  well  as  feasibility  and  other  factors 
important  for  policyi  with  other  non*'YED?A  approaches  designed  to 
help  youth  who  have  dropped  out  or  who  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out 
of  school?  An  initial  search  produced  some  500  projects  that  were 
candidates  for  comparison  with  the  GIF*  Lack  of  comparability! 
and  of  descriptive  datai  howeveri  ultimately  reduced  this  pool  to 
only  three  projects*  The  following  pages  provide  the  details  of 
the  selection  of  these  projects  and  summarize  the  features  of  the 
components  they  have  in  common  with  the  GIF* 

Using  outcome  data  reported  about  the  three  projects  and  the 
four  GIF  sitesi  some  preliminary  assessment  is  made  of  the  rela^ 
tive  merits  and  demerits  of  different  approaches  to  helping 
low^incomei  high  risk  youth*  The  question  of  how  the  GIF  compares 
with  other  approaches  has  changed,  however,  from  that  originally 
called  for  by  the  ,RFF  (NIE,  1978)*  The  RFF  specified  that  'Vc>j- 
ects  undergoing  comparable  evaluations"  be  identified  (p*  21),  but 
the  search,  although  extensive,  failed  to  identify  any  projects 
with  evaluations  that  employed  designs  similar  to  that  used  with 
the  GIF*  Thus,  the  comparisons  that  are  made  here  employing  such 
criteria  as  success  in  increasing  high  school  retention;  decreas- 
ing absenteeism;  facilitating  graduation;  and  placing  youths  in 
jobs,  college,  or  skills- training  programs  must  be  interpreted 
with  extreme  caution  since  the  data  reported  by  the  three  sites 
and  the  GIF  are  not  exactly  comparable*  Kot  only  do  the  evalua- 
tion designs  differ^  there  are  major  differences  in  how  indices 
such  as  attendance  and  attrition  are  defined  and  quantified* 

An  additional,  even  more  important  problem  is  that  the  proj- 
ects identified  as  similar  to  the  GIF  are  far  more  stable  and 
mature*  One  project  has  existed  for  seven  years,  and  comparing  it 
to  the  l8"month"old  GIF  is  problematical  at  best*  Finally,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  adequate  way,  when  comparing  the  GIP  to 
other  '  proj  ects ,  to  take  in  to  account  differences  in  proj  ect 
effects  that  may  be  related  to  the  demonstration  nature  of  the 
GIF*  The  delivery  system  of  the  GIP,  including  tha  time  con- 
straints, are  all  unique  to  that  program*  Any  inferences  made 
about  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  its  components  must  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  projects  selected  for 
comparison  was  implemented  in  a  similar  fashion* 
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II.    SELECTIKG  PROJECTS  SIMILAR  TO  THE  CIP 


The  Task  D  search  for  projects  similar  in  scope  to  the  CIP 
was  undertaken  on  a  vide^  scale.  Nominations  were  sought  frQm  a 
wide  variety  of  sources  and  various  sources  of  documented  infor- 
mation were  examined.  This  process  was  ongoing  from  September 
1978  until  May  1979»  when  the  acceptance  of  nominations  had  to  be 
cut  off . 


nomination  Sources 

Because  the  CIP  is  a  career  education  project*  the  primary 
focus  of  the  search  was  on  federal »  state*  and  local  career 
education  projects*  but  adult  and  vocational  education  projects 
were  not  excluded  from  the  study's  scope.  Although  clear  and 
distinct  differences  among  these  different  Iclnds  of  programs  do 
exist*  they  all  serve  complementary  purposes  in  offering  basic 
skills  training  and  instruction  pertaining  to  the  world  of  work. 
The  search  was  limited  to  projects  that  served  16"  to  2l-year^old 
youth . 

Four  major  sources  of  nominations  were  used  to  identify 
projects.  These  were:  (a)  the  literature  on  career  and  voca** 
tional  education;  (b)  persons  in  federal*  state*  and  local  agen- 
cies such  as  members  of  the  vocational  education  staff  at  the 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education*  members  of  the  Na-^ 
tional  Advisory  Council  in  Career  Education*  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers*  and  the  State  Coordinators  of  Career  Education; 
(c)  staff  from  several  local  research  firms  who  had  compiled 
project  documentation  in  conjunction  with  previous  research 
contracts;  and  (d)  the  OIC/a  and  KMC  staff  members* 

Over  200  persons  and  projects  were  contacted  for  project 
nominations  and  descriptive  and  evaluative  documentation. 
More  than  75%  of  the  persons  contacted  for  project  nomina- 
tions responded  to  the  requests  for  information  and  over  500 
project  descriptions  were  reviewed*  most  of  which  were  not  of 
alternative  school  programs  and  were  immediately  -rejected  as 
inappropriate  for  further  consideration.  In  toto*  120  alternative 
school  projects  were  nominated  as  likely  candidates  for  comparison 
to  the  CIP.  Documentation  was  received  on  more  than  60%  of  these 
projects . 


Selection  Criteria 

Selecting  pro j  ects  with  components  similar  to  the  CIP  re* 
quired   the   development  of   16  selection  criteria.     Thirteen  of 
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these  criteria — called  preliminary  screening  criteria — were  devel- 
oped to  see  If  the  project  was  within  the  scope  of  the  study* 
Three  other  criteria  vere  used  for  a  finer  screening  of  projects* 
These  were  called  secondary  screening  criteria  and  vere  prltoarlly 
concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  Information  about   the  projects^ 

Preliminary  Screening  Criteria 

The  thirteen  preliminary  screening  criteria  were  developed 
to  ensure  that  projects  selected  for  Comparative  evaluations 
would  Indeed  be  similar  to  the  CIF*  These  criteria  vare  devel^ 
oped  under  the  headings  of  objectives*  demographic  characterise 
tlcs»  treatment  characteristics*  slze»  and  avallaDlllty*  Selected 
projects  had  to  meet  four  objectives: 

•  the  projects  must  enable  students  to  complete  high  school* 

•  the  projects  must  Increase  high  school  retention* 

•  the  projects  must  enhance  career  planning  and  occupational 
knowledge*  and 

•  the  projects  must  Improve  basic  academic  skills* 
The  demographic  criteria  ware: 

•  youths  served  must  be  actual  or  potential  dropouts* 

•  youths  served  must  come  primarily  from  areas  of  low  Income 
and  high  youth  unemployment* 

•  youths  served  must  be  16*21  years  of  age»  and 

•  youths  served  must  have  sufficient  reading  skills  (l*e** 
read  at  flfth^grade  level  or  above)* 

In  terms  of  treatment  character  Is  tics  >  two  criteria  were  devel- 
oped *    These  were: 

•  projects  must  provide  training  In  basic  reading  and  math 
skills*  and 

•  projects  must  provide  for  career  planning  and  occupational 
knowledge  activities* 

The  one  size  criterion  set  was: 

•  the  project  must  currently  serve  50  or  more  youth* 
Finally*  the  two  availability  criteria  specified  that: 
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•  projects  must  have  existing  evaluative  and  descriptive  in- 
fonnationt  and 

•  projects  must  be  currently  operating* 


Secondary  Screening  Criteria 

The  secondary  screening  criteria  were  primarily  concerned 
with  the  adequacy  of  information  about  the  project  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  consideration  could  be 
given  only  to  documented  information  that  BHC  was  able  to  obtain 
prior  to  the  writing  of  this  report*  Several  additional  projects 
may  -  have  adeqtiate  information,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained* 
The  three  secondary  screening  criteria  required  that  (a)  descrip-^ 
tions  of  components  of  the  project  be  sufficiently  well  defined 
that  tlte  procedures  and  activities  of  th&  project  are  clear;  (b) 
evaluative  and  descriptive  information  reported  indicate  the 
St udent  population  represented  in  the  findings  (e *g * ,  grade 
levels,  age  levels,  in-^school  youths,  out-of ^school  youths); 
and  (c)  the  project's  outcomes  be  compared  to  those  of  some 
reference  group  (e*g*,  earlier  dropout  rates  of  the  same  group 
served  or  attendance  comparisons  with  the  regular  high  school)* 
Carefully  controlled  experiments  were  not  required* 

All  of  these  criteria  had  to  be  met  £or  selecting  projects  to 
compare  with  the  CIP* 


Screening  Process 

The  screening  of  projects  began  with  an  examination  of  each 
nominated  project's  documentation  against  the  13  preliminary 
selection  criteria  to  determine  if  the  project  was  within  the 
study's  scope*  In  most  cases  information  received  from  the 
projects  was  sufficiently  detailed  to  allow  some  judgments  about 
whether  or  not  they  were  within  the  study's  scope*  Table  1 
summarizes  the  frequency  of  the  rejections  by  type*  Over  half  the 
nominated  projects  were  rejected  because  they  did  not  (or  because 
it  could  not  be  determined  that  they  did)  meet  one  or  more  of  the 
preminary  screening  criteria* 

Careful  exainination  of  the  documentation  of  those  projects 
that  did  meet  the  preliminary  criteria  revealed  that.  In  all 
cases,  the  documentation  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  second  set 
of  criteria*  In  the  case  of  20  projects  where  it  appeared  that 
the  criteria  might  be  met  if  additional  information  could  be 
obtained,  telephone  and/or  letter  requests  for  such  information 
were  made*  To  date  eight  have  provided  the  necessary  information* 
Five  of  these  had  to  be  rejected  while  three  were  selected  for 
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inclusion  in  the  study*  Because  of  insufficient  information^ 
twelve  others  programs  are  currently  "in  lijnbo."  They  appear 
promising^  but  have  not  as  yet  made  adequate  information  available 
to  RHC. 

The  three  projects  identified  as  appearing  to  have  met ^both 
sets  of  criteria  are:  (a)  the  Alternative  learning  Center^ 
Horgantown^  West  Virginia;  (b)  the  Urban  League  Street  Academy^ 
New  Orleans^  Louisiana;  and  (c)  the  Harbor  City  Learning  Program 
(Experience*-Based. Career  Education),  Baltimore^  Maryland*  None  of 
these  sites  have  been  visited>  although  all  were  contacted  by 
telephone  to  gaLner  additional  information  about  their  program 
components  and  their  evaluations* 


TABLE  1*    SUMMARY  OF  REASONS  PROJECTS  WERE  REJECTED 


Reasons  for  Rejection  Ho*  Projects  Percentage 
Outside  project  scope  63  54 
No  response  30  26 
Insufficient  information  19^  16 
No  longer  exists  5  4 
Total  112  100 


^Twelve  of  these  passed  the  preliminary  selection 
criteria  and  appear  to  be  likely  candidates* 
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Ill*  FINDINGS 


The  three  projects  selected  for  comparison  have  a  number 
of  features  in  common  with  the  CIP*  All  four  projects  also 
have  reported  data  on  similar  indicators  of  success-* enrollment » 
retention!  number  of  graduatesi  and  attendance — in.  terms  of  which 
comparisons  can  be  made*  Drawing  inferences  from  the  comparisons 
is  extreaiely  dangerous »  however »  because  of  differences  among 
project  definitions  and  quantifications  of  these  indicators  of 
success* 


Overview  of  the  CIP  and  the  Selected  Projects 

The  following  description  of  the  CIP  and  the  three  selected 
projects~the  Alternative  Learning  Center  (ALC) »  Experience-Based 
Careeer  Education  (EBCE)i  and  Urban  League  Street  Ac  ad  emy--*  focuses 
on  both  th e  common  and  distinguishing  features  of  all  four* 

General  characteristics^  Like  the  CIP,  the  three  comparison 
projects  serve  either  in-school  or  out-of-school  youth  or  both  and 
have  goals  similar  to  the  CIP*  At  two  sites,  like  two  CIP  sites, 
the  majority  of  the  participants  are  black  and  live  in  lar  b 
metropolitan  areas*  At  the  third  site,  the  majority  are  white  and 
live  In  a  rural  area  of  the  south* 

Although  all  four  projects  have  similar  goals  and  serve 
similar  youths,  close  examination  revealed  six  important  dif- 
ferences* First,  in  terms  of  project  duration,  the  ALC  and  EBCE 
projects  have  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  and  the  Street 
Academy  has  operated  for  seven  years  *  The  CIP  is  currently  in 
only  its  second  year' s  operation*  Second ,  in  terms  of  project 
administration,  the  Street  Academy  is  the  only  project  that  is 
comiQunity  based  like  the  CIP*  It  is  administered  by  the  Urban 
League  and,  although  its  leadership  is  not  church  related  as  is 
the  CIP's,  it  does  have  a  client-centered  orientation  dedicated  to 
extending  its  resources  to  the  community*  In  contrast,  the  ALC  is 
administered  by  the  county  school  district,  and  the  EBCE  project 
is  administered  jointly  by  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the  school 
district*  All  the  pro j ec ts ,  however ,  oper ate  as  autonomous 
alternative  schools* 

The  third  distinction  is  that  neither  the  Street  Academy  nor 
the  ALC  offers  a  high  school  diploma  while  both  the  CIP  and  the 
EBCE  do*  A  fourth  distinction  is  that  the  Street  Academy  and  the 
ALC,  which  work  primarily  to  prepare  students  for  the  high  school 
equivalency  (GED)  examination,  offer  accelerated  instruction  so 
that  students  can  graduate  earlier  than  if  they  remained  in  their 
home  schools*  Fifth,  in  terms  of  youth  seirved,  one  of  the  proj- 
ects— the  Harbor  City  EBCE  project — serves  dropouts  only*  Unlike 
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the  CIP  and  the  other  two  selected  projects^  it  does  not  l^ave  to 
depend  upon  the  LEA.  for  its  enrollment*  As  a  CBTA  program^  all 
its  youthB  are  recruited  from  the  local  manpower  office.  Finally > 
the  EBCE  project  is  the  only  one  in  which  >ouths  are  paid  allow- 
ances for  the  time  spent  ccmpleting  assignments. 


Characteristics  of  Projects'  Components 

Comparisons  were  made  among  the  projects  in  terms  of  twelve 
specific  components.  These  were:  instruction^  counseling^  career 
education^  program  climate »  personnel^  curriculum^  recruitment » 
facilities^  funds*  relations  with  the  LEA»  relations  with  the 
monitoring  agency^  and  relations  with  the  community. 

As  in  the  CIP»  instruction  in  all  three  comparison  projects 
is  individual  and  the  curricula  are  Infused  with  work-related 
content .  Even  so^  the  instruction  at  each  project  does  have  a 
unique  element  about  it.  The  ^BCE  project*  makes  extensive  use  of 
individual  learning  experiences  that  take  students  out  into  the 
community  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  ALC  is  unique  in  its  use  of  a 
large  number  of  self-*instructional  materials  that  are  commercially 
available  through  publishing  companies.  The  unique  element  of  the 
instructional  approach  for  the  Street  Academy  is  its  extensive  use 
of  G£D  materials. 

While  all  three  selected  projects  have  a  counseling  compo- 
nent>  only  the  Street  Academy  provides  the  same  kind  of  extensive 
individual  counseling  services  related  to  career  planning >  per- 
sonnel concerns >  and  academic  status  as  the  CIP .  Individual 
counseling  is  provided  in  the  ALC  program  but  not  as  frequently 
as  in  the  CIP.  Career  counseling^  including  placement  assistance^ 
is  provided  for  EBCE  youth  by  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  upon  entry 
into  and  exit  from  the  program^  but  there  is  no  personal  or 
academic  counseling. 

A  point  of  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  CIP  and  the 
three  comparison  projects  is  their  varying  emphasis  on  career 
education.  One  aspect  of  the  CIP  career  education  component 
( called  Hands-On)  provides  an  opportunity  for  youth  to  explore 
careers  in  two  fields  through  visits  to  job  sites  (for  one  week 
each)  with  resource  persons  in  the  community.  Its  Career  Coun- 
seling Seminars  (CCS)  (to  i^ich  all  students  are  assigned)  provide 
the  main  mechanism  by  which  career  orientation  and  education  is 
developed  and  maintained. 

The  career-telated  activities  provided  by  the  EBCE  are  similar 
to  the  CIp's  Hands-On  experiences^  but  students  are  provided  with 
actual  work  experience  *i.hat  takes  them  to  j  ob  sites »  and  they 
are  paid  a  stipend  for  their  participation.     The  ALC  and  Street 
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Academy  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum*  Neither  has  a 
component  similar  to  the  CIp's  Hands-On»  although  the  ALC  youths 
are  offered  specific  training  in  a  skill  and  approximately  35 
Street  Academy  students  partic5^pate  in  a  career  training  program 
in  thit  afternoons* 

The  GIF  attempts  to  provide  a  cliigate  that  is  motivating  and 
supportive  to  participating  ycuchs*  Available  documentation 
suggests  that  the  .Street  Academy  has  a  climate  vary  similar  to  tha 
CIP's.'^  Less  is  currently  known  about  climate  in  the  £BC£  and  the 
ALC. 

While  the  GIF  project  specifies  that  personnel  be  skilled  and 
have  experience  and  expertise  jU  their  areas  of  specialization* 
certification  is  not  a  must  for  the  instructors  and  counselors* 
for  the  comparison  sites »  all  instructors  and  counselors  are 
certified)  although  it  is  not  clear  at  this  point  if  these  are 
requirements  of  the  programs  or  of  the  LEAs*  Like  the  CIF»  all 
three  comparison  programs  hav^.  project  directors*  In  two  o£  the 
three  programs*  the  directors  report  directly  to  the  LEAs  (unlike 
the  CIP)*  Also  unlike  the  CXP  approach*  staff  members  of  all 
three  comparii^on  programs  are  selected  from  among  the  local 
school  district  staff  and»  at  two  of  the  siices*  teachers  are  paid 
out  of  district  funds*  In  the  third  program*  teachers  are  on  loan 
from  the  school  district* 

Since  the  GIF  offers  a  regular  high  school  diploma  and  must 
depend  upon  the  LEA  for  award  o£  academic  credit*  its  curriculum 
must  meet  the  LEA  requirements*  The  three  comparison  sites  share 
a  similar  relationship  with  the. LEA »  although  course  approval  is 
not  as  much  of  a  problem  for  the  ALC  and  the  EBCE  as  for  the  GIF 
since  they  operate  as  iniregral  parts  of  the  LEA*  Even  though  the 
Street  Academy*  like  the  CIF»  operates  under  a  community-based 
administration  and  does  not  offer  a  regular  high  school  diploma* 
its  curriculum  must  also  be  approved  by  the  school  board  so  that 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  their  diplomas  can  be  given  academic 
credit  for  completed  courses* 

In  the  CIP»  recruitment  is  scheduled  to  occur  three  times  a 
year  (primarily  because  of  the  d^onstration  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram) and  requires  the  employment  of  strategies  such  as  campaign- 
ing for  youths  not  only  in  the  community*  but  also  in  the  public 
schools  and  on  the  streets*  While  none  of  the  three  comparison 
programs  has  found  it  necessary  to  ^recruit  so  intensively » 
two  of  them»  like  the  CIF»  depend  upon  the  local  schools  for 
student  referrals*  Also»  like  the  CIP»  the  youths  enrolled 
in  two  of  the  alternative  projects  .remain  on  the  schools'  roster* 
The  third  site  (the  ALC)  operates  as  an  autonomoi.\s  school  but» 
because  its  curriculum  is  approved*  its  students  can  receive 
diplomas  from  their  former  schools* 
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Like  the  CXF»  the  facilities  of  all  three  comparison  projects 
are  located  away  from  the  regular  public  school*  The  EBCE  and 
Street  Academy  projects  occupy  a  building  that  is  also  shared  by 
other  projects  also  administered  by  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the 
Urban  League*  respectively* 

The  Street  Academy  project  is  most  similar  to  the  CIP  in  that 
its  funds  are  also  administered  by  a  local  commiinity-based  organi- 
zation (the  Urban  League)*  For  the  ALC  project^  the  funds  are 
administered  by  the  school  board.  The  EBCE  i;;  unique  in  that  its 
funds  are  administered  by  the  local  school  board  but  are  also 
monitored  by  the  local  and  state  manpower  office*  The  directors 
of  all  the  comparison  projects*  like  the  CIP»  have  access  to  funds 
(through  approval  by  the  fund  administrators)  needed  for  purchas- 
ing materials*  supplies*  and  other  project  needs* 

Like  the  CIF»  all  three  comparison  projects  have  established 
relations  with  the  LEA  that  allow  for  in-kind  support  from  the 
LEA*  All  are  dependent  upon  tKa  LEA  for  accreditation*  for 
example*  All  also  receive  in-kind  support  such  as  food  and 
transportation  services*  The  Street  Academy  also  receives  in^-kind 
support  in  terme  of  staffing  (the  LEA  provides  fdur  certified 
teachers)*    This  feature  is  unique* 

Since  the  ALC  is  funded  and  administered  by  the  school 
district)  it  shares  a  unique  relationship  with  its  LEA*  It 
receives  students  from  schools  all  over  the  county  and  serves  as  a 
**transitional'*  school*  That  i^^  students  in  the  early  high  school 
grades  (ninth  and  tenth)  are  encouraged  to  return  to  their  regular 
school  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  earn  a  regular  high  school 
diploma* 

Of  all  three  projectc^  only  one^  the  Street  Academy »  has 
relations  vith  the  monitoring  afiencv  similar  to  the  CIPs'  rela- 
tionship with  its  local  OXC*  The  Street  Academy  is  also  the  only 
one  of  the  three  comparison  projects  that  is  community-base<^  like 
the  CIP*  (It  is  administered  by  the  Urban  League*)  The  EBCE  and 
the  ALC  projects  are  administered  by  their  respective  LEAs» 
although  EBCE  is  a  CETA  project  and  is  also  monitored  by  the  locat 
and  state  manpower  offices*  in  terms  of  project  administration^ 
all  three  comparison  projects  have  directors  who  hire  their  own 
personnel  and  vho»  like  the  CIP  directors*  must  seek  the  approval 
of  the  sponsoring  agency*  The  EBCE  project  is  unique  in  that  all 
of  its  administrative  staff  are  employed  by  the  CETA  prime  spon- 
sor* The  director  must  make  monthly  reports  to  that  agency  and  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  LEA* 

Like  the  CIP,  relations  with  the  community  is  important  to 
the  projects'  operation*  A  loey  element  of  all  three  projects 
selected   for  coiAparison  is  the  interaction  of  the  project  with 
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employers  in  both  the  public  $tid  private  sectors.  All  three 
feature  sozie  type  of  work  experience  for  students  within  the 
community.  One  project—the  Street  Academy — has  an  advisory  panel 
like  the  CXP  that  assists  in  linking  the  project  to  the  business 
community* 

In  terms  of  parent  involvement*  the  Street  Academy  is  most 
like  the  CIP.  Staff  members  make  home  visits  as  needed  and  plan 
special  activities  to  involve  parents.  In  the  EBCE  project* 
parents  are  not -extensively  involved.  The  ALC  does  provide 
workshops  for  parents*  but  their  orientation  is  directed  more  at 
helping  parents  cope  with  their  children  than  at  involving  them  in 
the  project  itself. 


The  discussion  that  follows  is  a  tentative  assessment  of  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  GIF  as  compared  with 
the  three  other  programs.  As  indicated  earlier*  such  comparisons 
can  only  be  tentative  at  this  time  because  the  e^ctent  to  which 
data  from  the  different  programs  are  comparable  has  not  yet  been 
adequately  determined. 

Data  are  available  from  thu  three  comparison  sites  and  the 
GIF  on  four  indicators  o£  sucLtiss»enrollment*  retention  rate* 
number  of  graduates*  and  school  attendance.  Additional  data  are 
also  available  for  some  sites  on  outcots^fS  such  as  placement* 
impact  on  parents*  changes  in  student  attitude*  and  relations 
with  the  L£a.  Once  we  are  able  to  ascertain  exactly  how  these 
indicators  of  success  are  computed*  more  valid  comparisons  will  be 
possible. 


Enrollment 

A  review  of  the  documentation  forwarded  by  the  three  com-^ 
parison  programs  revealed  enrollments  of  62*  79*  and  213*  respec- 
tively* tor  the  ALG*  the  EBGE*  and  the  Street  Academy*  compared 
with  S61  (as  of  Hay  1979)  for  the  four  GIP  sites.  The  ALG  and 
EBGE  figures  represent  enrollment  for  one  academic  year.  The 
figures  reported*  however*  are  for  the  ALG's  first  year  of  opera- 
tion and  for  the  EBGE's  third  year.  The  enrollment  figure  of  213 
for  the  Street  Academy  is  also  for  one  academic  year  but  for  its 
sixth  year  of  operation*  Por  the  four  GIFs*  the  enrollment  figure 
of  861  represents  total  enrollment  for  three  cohorts  spanning  an 
IS-month  interval,  if  this  figure  is  trustworthy*  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  GXP  serves  an  average  of  approximately  430 
students  per  (nine*-month)  academic  year. 


GomParison  of  Outcomes 
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After  less  than  two  years'  operation »  the  four  GIF  sites 
taken  together  are  attracting  a  larger  number  of  youths  than 
the  other  commmunity-based  project  (the  Street  Acadenxy)  and 
more  youths  than  ei^'her  the  ALC  and  the  EBCE  projects*  ^even 
though  all  three  have  existed  for  longer  time  periods.  Perhaps  a 
more  appropriate  comparison  would  be  that  the  average  CIF  site  is 
attracting  approximately  as  many  youths  as  the  average  compitrison 
project  even  though  it  is  never  and  less  veil  established*  One 
might  also  infer  that  the  projects  administered  by  community-based 
organizations  are  more  successful  At  attracting  youths  than 
projects  administered  by  other  agencies »  but  other  factors  would 
have  to  be  considered  before  this  Inference  could  be  verified* 

Two  aspects  of  the  reported  data  make  it  difficult  to  draw 
firm  conclusions*  First  '^at  is  meant  by  enrollment  is  unclear 
and  apparently  varies  from  project  to  project*  Although  it  is  not 
entirely  clear*  it  appears  that*  for  two  projects,  enrollment  is 
defined  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  project  by  a 
fixed  admission  date*  This  type  of  statistic  can  be  quite  mis- 
leading* If  the  date  is  early  in  the  project's  operational  cycle, 
enrollment  will  be  higher  than  at  a  later  date  as  attrition  is 
high  during  the  first  few  days  or  even  weeks*  One  other  project 
appears  to  have  used  average  monthly  enrollment  as  an  indicator  of 
total  enrollment*  This  type  of  index  should  be  substantially  more 
stable  than  the  "one-shot"  body  count*  In  the  cas«%  of  the  CIP, 
the  enrollment  count  is  the  number  of  applicants  who  were  admii:ted 
to  the  program — regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  ever  attended* 
To  make  more  valid  comparisons  among  projects,  it  will  be  neces*- 
sary  to  probe  records  carefully  and  attempt  to  cast  the  enroll- 
ments of  each  project  in  a  common  metric* 

The  second  point  to  be  made  regarding  the  validity  of  con- 
clusions about  enrollment  is  that  only  the  CIF  and  the  ALC  have 
reported  enrollment  goals  or  capacities.  The  ALC,  for  example, 
is  operating  at  maximum  capacity  when  serving  35  students  per 
youths,  even  though  it  has  enrolled  fewer  students  than  the  other 
projects*  For  the  EBCE  project,  maximum  capacity  is  90  students* 
Thus  it  is  operating  at  approximately  88%  capacity*  The  expected 
capacity  of  the  CIPs  (according  to  the  CIF  feasibility  study)  is 
150  interns  per  site*  Thus,  even  though  the  CIP  sites  enrolled  a 
larger  number  of  youths  than  any  of  the  other  projects,  with  the 
exception  of  one  site,  they  have  not  operated  at  maximum  capacity* 
(See  Treadway^  Yoat,  Fetterman,  Stromquist,  and  Tallmadge^  1979, 
for  a  discussion  of  recruitment  problems  experienced  by  the  CIPs*) 
The  issue  is  a  complex  one*  Vhile  it  is  clear  that  projects 
cannot  be  expected  to  extend  services  beyond  their  maximum  capa- 
city, it  seems  unfair  to  make  comparisons  in  terms  of  success 
in  achieving  enrollment  quotas  between  large-  and  small-capacity 
projects . 
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Retention  Rate 


Retentici  rates  reported  by  the  ALC,  EBCE,  and  Street  Academy 
are  50Z,  91Z,  and  83%,  respectively*  The  EBCE  reports  this  rate 
as  being  higher  than  that  of  it^  parent  school,  the  Barbor  City 
Learning  Program  (retention  rate  of  63%)*  For  the  CIFs,*the 
average  reported  retention  rate  is  69%*  *  (Two  sites  reported  a 
retention  rate  of  57%,  one  site  a  rane  of  30%,  and  the  fc  Tth  site 
a  rate  of  75%*) 

If  taken  at  face  value,  these  data  suggest  that  the  ALC 
and  the  CIF  have  experienced  more  rlifflculty  in  regaining  students 
than  the  other  two  projects*  Since  the  EBCE  and  the  Street 
Academy  both  serve  out-of**school  youths  exclusively,  it  also 
appears  that  retention  is  related  to  the  type  of  youth  served* 
While  it  appears  that  these  two  Inferences  are  valid,  there  are 
some  problems  with  the  data*  Again,  different  projects  have  used 
different  formulas  for  measuring  retention  rates*  One  CIF  site, 
for  example,  took  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the 
time  the  calculation  Has  made  find  divided  it  by  the  number  of 
students  initially  enrolled*  This  procedure  did  not  account  foe 
graduates  and  as  a  result  a  retention  rate  of  30%  was  reported, 
when  in  fact  the  rate  uould  have  been  55%  had  graduates  been 
counted  as  retain^c^t  "At  another  CIF  site,  the  retention  rate  was 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  number  of  youths  currently  enrolled  in 
the  program  those  with  "positive  terminations**  (e*g*,  graduating 
or  returning  to  the  regular  school  system)  and  dividing  the  sum  by 
the  total  Initial  enrollment* 

A  second  problem  with  retention  rate  data  is  the  lack  of 
consensus  among  projects  over  what  is  meant  by  positive  and 
negative  terminations*  XJhile  a  return  to  the  regular  high  school 
would  be  regarded  as  a  positive  termination  for  one  project ,  at 
another  project  such  a  termination  would  be  considered  negative* 

Finally,  there  exists  a  lack  of  consensus  over  the  time  and 
conditions  under  which  a  student  is  classified  as  having  termi- 
nated* Host  projects  use  the  local  LEA  criteria  toz  determining 
t^en  a  student's  name  should  be  added  to  the  project's  term'Xnation 
list,  but  these  criteria  vary  among  the  LEAs*  In  one  project,  the 
criterion  for  terminating  a  student  is  five  consecutive  days'  ah-* 
sence,  while  in  another,  a  student  is  considered  firminated  after 
four  veeks'  absence  within  a  twelve^week  period*  Also,  in  some 
Instances  students  return  to  the  project  just  prior  to  being  drop-* 
ped  from  the  enrollment  list,  or  are  dropped  and  then  readmitted* 
Only  one  project  reported  the  number  of  students  dropped  from  the 
total  enrollment  who  subsequently  returned  to  the  project* 
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Total  Number  of  Graduates 


The  ALC,  the  EBCE,  and  the  Street  Academy  reported  3,  6, 
and  65  graduates,  respectively,  for  the  1976'"77  school  year*  For 
the  CIPs,  a  total  of  89  students  have  graduated  (55  from  one  6ite, 
15  from  the  second  site,  13  from  the  third  and  6  from  the  fourth 
site)*  These  figures  correspond  to  approximately  5,  8,  31,  and 
10%  of  the  reported  enrollments  for  the  four  projects* 

Again  it  appears  that  the  two  community-based  projects  (the 
CXP  and  the  Street  Academy)  are  more  effective  than  the  other  two 
projects*  However,  given  the  large  differences  in  youth  interest, 
capacity,  and  commitment  that  are  likely  to  exist  between  proj- 
ects, it  would  be  inappropriate  to  reach  such  a  conclusion  without 
considering  (a)  the  kind  of  diploma  offered,  (b)  the  proportion  of 
students  ^o  are  in^'school  youth  versus  those  who  are  out'^of* 
school  youth,  and  (c)  the  number  of  students  **eligible**  for 
diplomas  or  certificates*  It  seems  quite  likely,  for  example, 
that  the  Street  Academy  can  graduate  students  more  easily  because 
'•graduating"  means  earning  a  GED,  not  a  high  school  diploma* 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  plausible  explanations  for  the 
observed  graduation  rates  and  not  enough  data  to  enable  choosing 
among  them* 


Attendance  Rate  Issues 

The  current  CIP  attendance  rate  is  58*6%,  while  the  EBCE  and 
Street  Acaderny  attendance  rates  were  89%  and  60%,  respectively,  in 
1976-77*  (No  attendance  figures  are  reported  for  the  ALC  proj- 
ect*) These  statistics  suggest  that  attendance  has  been  a 
problem  for  all  the  sites  *  It  also  appears  that  CIP  sites  are 
less  successful  in  maintaining  high  attendance  rates  than  two 
comparison  projects* 

Again,  conclusions  about  attendance  rates  must  remain  tenta- 
tive for  several  reasons*  First  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
reported  rates  are  based  upon  average  daily  attendance  or  some 
other  estimates*  For  the  CIP  sites,  the  data  reported  represent 
the  average  attendance  over  three  months  of  the  project's  opera- 
tion (March,  April,  and  May  1979)*  Although  the  project's  opera- 
tions were  more  stable  during  this  period  than  they  were  earlier, 
the  figures  are  likely  to  be  unrepresentatively  low  because  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  are  generally  the  months  in  which 
school  attendance  is  poorest  in  most  public  schools* 

Second,  because  the  CIP  sites  are  known  to  employ  different 
procedures  for  recording  attendance ,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
similar  differences  exist  among  the  comparison  projects*  A  third 
factor  related  to  attendance  is  the  previous  attendance  patterns 
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of  the  partlclpatlog  youths*  Since  one  characteristic  of  the 
target  population  for  -these  programa  la  poor  attendance*  consld* 
eratlott  must  be  given  to  prevloua  attendance  records  and/or 
changes  In  attendance  patterns  from  previous  years*  None  of  the 
altes  have  reported  such  data  although  one  site — the  EBCE — did 
Indicate  that  its  attendance  rate  Is  higher  than  that  of*  Its 
parent  school  (l*e*»  $$X  versus  72%)* 

A  final  factor  related  to  attendance  la  the  problem  of 
attrition*  In  the  caae  of  the  CIPs  for  example*  there  Is  a 
dlatlnct  possibility  that  atudenta  ^o  have  actually  left  the 
project  are  being  counted  aa  absent  rather  than  terminated — 
especially  since*  as  mentioned  earlier*  some  discrepancies  exist 
In  the  criteria  for  termination* 


Smnmarv 

Aaaeaslng  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  CIP 
In  comparlaon  to  other  alternative  approaches  la  a  complex  and 
problematical  task*  Of  four  Indicators  of  success»enrollment* 
retention,  number  of  graduatea,  and  attendance*-- Inconsistencies  In 
the  data  render  the  drawing  of  conclusions  extremely  hazardous* 
At  a  very  tentative  level,  the  CIP,  together  with  the  Street 
Academy,  appeara  to  have  the  advantage  of  attracting  a  larger 
number  of  youths  than  the  other  two  comparison  projects*  In  terms 
of  retention  rates.  It  appears  that  the  projects  serving  out-^of- 
school  youth  only  have  an  advantage  over  those  that  serve  both  In- 
and^out**of-^ school  youth*  No  striking  advantc^e  or  disadvantages 
are  evidenced  In  terms  of  attendance  rate  for  the  CIP  or  any  one 
of  the  other  three  alternative  approaches,  although  all  sites  seem 
to  have  problems  with  attendance*  Finally  In  terms  of  leading  to 
graduation,  the  CIP  appears  to  have  some  advantages  over  the  ALC 
and  the  EBCE,  although  the  youth  served  are  not  exactly  compar- 
able* The  Street  Academy  aeems  to  produce  more  graduates  than  the 
CIP,  but  they  earn  GEDs  rather  than  regular  high  school  diplomas* 
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IV.    SUMMARY  m>  CONCLUSIONS 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  Task  D  report 
has  been  to  provide  details  of  comparisons  that  were  made  between 
the  CIP  and  similar  non^lEDPA  projects .  The  common  and  unj^que 
features  of  the  three  alternative  projects  and  the  CIP  were 
described*  as  was  the  process  of  identifying  the  three  comparison 
projects.  As  pointed  out»  drawing  inferences  from  the  comparisons 
is  extremely  hazardous  because  of  differences  among  projects  in 
their  definitions  and  quantification  of  criterion  measures.  If 
additional  data  can  be  obtained »  it  may  be  possible  to  clarify 
some  of  the  issues  that  have  been  raised.  Additional  data  on  12 
"promising"  projects  may  also  enable  new  comparisons  to  be  made. 
Such  new  comparisons  may  also  be  enlightening. 

Some  500  youth-oriented  projects  were  reviewed  and  three 
were  selected  for  comparison  to  the  CIP.  None  of  the  three 
projects  could  be  shown  to  be  either  inferior  or  superior  to  the 
CIP  in  terms  of  such  indicators  of  success  as  attendance  patterns^ 
retention »  number  of  graduates »  or  success  in  attracting  youths. 
The  CIP  may  have  some  advantage  over  Che  other  projects  in  at- 
tracting you ths  and  ( together  with  the  other  community-based 
project)  in  helping  them  Co  graduate.  Even  these  inferences  must 
be  viewed  wi  th  some  skepticism^  however^  because  of  data  inade^ 
quacles*  All  projects  appeared  to  have  difficulty  in  maintaining 
attendance  levels ,  but  projects  serving  out-of -school  youth 
appeared  to  have  some^at  more  success  in  this  area* 

Data  comparability  was  the  most  severely  limiting  factor  in 
RMC's  attempts  to  draw  meaningful  inferences  from  the  comparisons 
that  were  made.  Differences  in  project  features  were  readily 
apparent »  but  causal  linkages  could  not  be  unambiguously  estab-* 
lished .  The  discussion  on  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  CIP  and  the  three  comparison  projects  thus  left 
unanswered  a  number  of  questions  important  to  policy  makers. 
Por  example »  does  the  fact  that  youths  are  paid  for  their  work 
experience  (one  of  the  three  projects  provides  stipends)  really 
make  a  difference  in  retention  rates  or  attendance  patterns?  Is 
having  day-^care  facilities  for  youths  with  children  related  Co 
improved  school  or  on-*che-*job  accendance  patcerns  or  in  Che  number 
of  sCudenCs  who  complece  cheir  high  school  educacion?  And»  Is  a 
projecc  administered  by  a  communicy-based  organization  more  likely 
Co  be  successful  than  is  one  administered  by  a  CETA  agency*  These 
and  other  questions  related  to  determining  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  CIP  cannot  be  answered  without  first  establishing 
whether  or  not  the  data  reported  by  the  CIPs  and  the  alternative 
approaches  are  comparable. 

The  major  issues  related  to  data  comparability  are  summarized 
as  follows: 
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•  Enrollment  Issues 

-  Projects  use  different  metbods  for  estimating  current 
and  total  enrollments  (i^e^i  duplicated  vs*  unduplicated 
counts) 

-  Enrollment  capacity  is  confounded  with  total  enrollment 

•  Retention  Rate  Issues 

-  Projects  use  different  methods  of  calculating  retention 
rates 

-  Projects  differ  in  their  definitions  of  negative  and 
positive  terminations 

•  Issues  Related  to  Number  of  Graduates 

-  Projects  vary  in  the  type  of  diploma  offered  to  youths 
(i*e*i  6ED  vs*  regular  high  school  diploma) 

-  Relationships  are  likely  to  exist  between  the  number  o£ 
graduates  and  the  number  of  credits  needed  to  graduate 
vhen  youths  enter  the  project*  The  projects  that  vere 
compared  serve  target  groups  that  differ  in  this  respect 

•  Attendance  Rate  Issues 

-  Projects  use  different  methods  of  calculating  attendance 
rate 

-  Projects  use  different  procedures  for  recording  atten- 
dance 

In  order  to  inake  useful  comparisons  among  projectSi "  some 
degree  of  comparability  vith  respect  to  such  concepts  as  '^negative 
termination^"  "positive  termination^**  "current  enrollment »"  and 
"attendance"  are  essential.  While  it  is  anticipated  that  BMC  vill 
be  able  to  vake  some  recalculations^  it  is  unlikely  tlmt  the  de- 
sired degree  of  comparability  can  be  achieved  from  the  Information 
available  in  any  existing  records. 

As  Indicated  I  on-site  validation  of  reported  data  and  the 
collection  of  additional  data  vill  vake  it  possible  for  BMC  to 
report  more  conclusive  findings  for  the  Final  Task  I>  report  (March 
19d0)  *  In  addition  to  making  comparisons  in  terms  of  indicators 
such  as  retention  and  absentee  rates^  number  of  graduates »  and 
enrollmenti  it  is  anticipated  that  additional  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  indicators  of  success  such  as  relations  with  the  com* 
munity»  relations  with  the  LEA»  and  job  placement  among  others. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  CIP  WITH  OTHER  YEDPA  PROJECTS 


Nelly  P*  Stromquist 


I*  INTRODTJCTIOll 


Purpose 

This  portion  of  the  Task  D  Interim  Rep  rt  has  a  two^fold 
purpoae*  First »  it  seeks  to  present  comparative  findings  on 
Inpleaentation  issues  common  to  vork*oriented  programs*  Second » 
it  seeks  to  explore  the  various  factors  that  have  affected 
these  implemeatatioD  issues* 

A  characteristic  feature  of  most  work-^oriented  programs  is 
that  the  intended  clients  (disadvantaged  youth)  are  not  compelled 
to  participate;  their  iovolvement  is  voluntary*  For  this  reason* 
the  implementation  of  work^oriented  programs  is  governed  as  much 
by  those  forces  that  iaflueoce  the  decisions  of  young  people  to 
participate  as  by  those  related  to  the  running  of  the  program 
itself*  Uhile  dichotomizing  implementatioa  processes  into  these 
two  categories  must  be  regarded  as  simplistic »  it  provides  a 
useful  framework  for  organizing  the  following  discussion* 

The  Implementation  issues  discussed  herein  include' the 
various  factors  that  affect  the  young  peoples'  decisions  to  enroll 
in  work*orieated  programs*  They  also  encompass  actions  that  must 
be  carried  out  to  set  the  program  in  place  such  as  recruitment 
activities*  the  provision  of  work  experiences*  relationships  with 
the  local  educational  agency  (LEA)»  coordination  activites  with 
the  community »  and  the  role  of  community^based  organizations 
(CBOs) *  Youth  attendance  and  retention  patterns*  which  do  not 
enable  the  implementation  process  but  constitute  an  intrinsic  part 
of  it»  are  also  included* 


This  portion  of  the  Task  D  report  focuses  primarily  on  imple- 
mentation issues  that  have  been  problematic  and/or  s6out  \;hich 
useful  information  has  been  acquired  *  For  the  most  part »  the 
issues  chosen  for  analysis  are  intimately  related  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  three  areas  in  which  federal  policy  makers  hope 
to  acquire  new  information: 

•  the  feasibility  of  new    institutional  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  work-oriented  programs^ 

•  the  extent  to  which  young  people  can  be  provided  '^meaning- 
ful''  work  experiences*  and 


"The  term  work-oriented  program  is  used  here  to  refer  to 
programs  that  involve  career^awareness*  work-^experience*  career- 
related  education*  and  academic  training  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination* 
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•  the  appeal  of  current  delivery  programs  to  the  target 
group* 

These  concerns  are  included  among  the  priority  issues  of  the 
1977  DOL  Knowledge  Development  Plan  (U*S*  Department  of  Ldbor» 
1977 »  pp*  8-9)*  A  better  understanding  of  them»  consequently* 
should  be  useful  to  policy  makers* 

Several  programs  that  are  comparable  along  one  or  more 
dimensions  have  been  implemented  imder  DOL  sponsorship*  Most  of 
these  prograas»  however*  have  not  yet  produced  detailed  accounts 
of  their  implementation*  This  limitation  leads  the  author  to  re- 
strict the  comparison  to  three  programs  for  ^ich  adequate  data 
bases  exist*    These  are: 

e  The  Touth  Incentive  Entitlement  Program  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  Entitlement))  ^ich  represents  the  case  of  a 
small-  to  large-sised  (with  projected  enrollments  ranging 
from  200  to  8|  000  youths)  work*oriented  program  which 
offers  subsidized  employment  in  return  for  school  attend** 
ance; 

•  The  Youth  Community  Service  (YCS),  which  represents  the 
case  of  a  medium^sized  program  (l|600)  characterized  by 
its  emphasis  on  an  experiential  approach  and  community 
participation;  and 

•  The  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP)»  which  represents  the  case 
of  a  small  alternative  high  school  (300)  offering  no 
financial  incentives  but  enabling  youth  to  obtain  high 
school  diplomas* 

Findings  regarding  these  programs  are  augmented  by  parallel 
data  (when  they  exist)  from  the  Job  Corps*  the  School-to-tfork 
Transition  programs*  and  the  Service  Mix  programs* 

The  work-oriented  programs  described  above  offer  a  different 
set  of  specific  ''treatmenta**  and  appeals  to  youths*  However*  they 
have  in  common  five  broad  characteristics:  (a)  recruitment  of 
youths*  on  a  voluntary  basis;  (b)  provision  of  work  experiences; 
(c)  some  form  of  career  training;  (d)  a  dependence  on  the  imme- 
diate community  for  vork  experiences;  aad  (e)  a  dependence  on  the 
LEA  for  the  referral*  acceptance*  and*  in  one  case*  certification 
of  students* 

These  commonalities  make  it  possible  to  analyze  implementa-* 
tion  issues  across  sites*  At  the  same  time*  variations  within 
each  of  the  common  characteristics  provide  plausible  explanations 
for  different  implementation  outcomes* 
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The  foUowing  analyses  combine  the  utilizatioti  of  first-hand 
data  from  one  vork-oriented  program  with  secondary  analysis  of 
several  other  DOL-^$ponsored  programs*  The  approach  Which  is  used 
examines  issues*  one  at  a  time*  across  programs*  It  describea-'and 
synthesizes  various  study  findings  about  the  selected  implementa* 
tion  issues  and  explores  various  factors  related  to  them* 

The  CIP»  under  evaluation  by  BMC,"  provides  first-hand  source 
data*  These  data  were  gathered  through  observations  of  program 
operations  and  unstructured  interviews  with  program  personnel* 
students*  and  community  members*  Data  reported  by  the  other 
programs  were  collected  through  monthly  progress  reports*  site 
observations*  and  structured  interviews* 
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II*    FACTORS  AFFECTING  YOUTHS'  ENROLLMENT 


The  option  of  enrolling  in  a  work-oriented  program  competes 
with  a  number  of  different  alternatives  available  to  disadvantaged 
youths*  These  options  are  not  limited  to  economic  ones;  they 
range  from  continuing  present  life  styles  to  "making  something  out 
of  themselves*" 

Information  gleaned  from  studies  of  these  programs  to  date 
indicates  that  the  decision  to  enroll  in  vork-^oriented  programs  is 
influenced  by  six  main  factors:  (a)  demographic  and  sociological 
characteristics  such  as  race»  sex»  and  family  structure;  (b)  the 
local  labor  market;  (c)  incentives  attached  to  participation  in 
the  programs;  (d)  program  eligibility  and  entrance  requirements; 
and  (e)  perceptions  of  the  program  by  potential  enrollees  and  the 
local  community* 


DemoRraPhic  and  Sociological  Characteristics 

national  statistics  have  continually  revealed  that  many  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  and  minority  youths  do  not  complete  high 
school*  In  1978»  for  instance^  the  dropout  rate  for  20  and  21 
year-old  blacks  vas  25%  compared  to  15%  for  whites  and  39%  for 
persons  o£  Spanish  origin  (U*S*  Bureau  of  the> Census »  1979)* 
However^  a  recent  survey  of  disadvantaged  youth  done  under  the 
Entitlement  program  revealed  that  more  poor  blacks  than  poor 
whites  remained  in  high  school*  Seventy-four  percent  o£  disad- 
vantaged blacks  were  enrolled  in  school  as  opposed  to  only  45%  of 
their  white  counterparts*  Among  Hispanics^  the  rate  o£  enrollment 
was  5X2* 

The  family  structures  of  disadvantaged  youths  are  different 
from  those  of  their  more  advantaged  peers*  The  Entitlement  survey 
found  that  only  27%  lived  with  both  parents  while  15%  lived  with 
neither  parent*  The  relevance  of  these  family  relationships  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  youth  who  lived  with,  both  natural 
parents  were  more  likely  to  attend  school  than  those  who  lived 
with  neither  (74%  compared  to  47%)*  Strong  socialization  forces 
appear  to  be  at  work»  however^  since  most"  high  school  dropouts 
(two-thirds)  have  family  heads  who  never  finished  high  school 
(Dearman  &  Plisko^  1979)* 


The  survey  (Barclay^  Bottom^  Farkas^  Stromsdorfer^  &  01sen» 
1979)  was  based  on  a  sample  o£  6>500  disadvantaged  youths  between 
16  and  19  years  of  age  residing  in  seven  sites»  six  o£  which  were 
large  urban  areas  and  one  rural*  Disadvantaged  youths  were 
defined  as  those  meeting  the  Entitlement  eligibility  criteria* 
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The  importance  of  deaograpaic  and  sociological  characteris- 
tics has  been  felt  in  the  Implementation  of  work^oriented  pro*- 
gramst  All  three  programs  have  had  a  predominantly  black  enroll** 
mentt  In  Eatitlement»  the  proportion  has  been  84Z;  in  the  CIP  it 
has  ranged  from  58  to  99Z»  depending  on  site*  YCS»  which  operates 
in  a  predominantly  white  community »  has  also  had  a  majority  of 
black  enrollees  (57Z)  *  Not  surprisii^glyi  there  is  a  higher  rate 
of  participation  among  youth  without  children  than  amoog  those 
with  children;  thus,  while  15*3%  of  youths  eligitle  for  Entitle- 
ment had  at  least  oDe  child,  oiily  5*42  of  the  enrollees  had 
children* 

Entitlement  reports  that  only  It  of  its  participants  are 
heads  of  household*  In  ccj^mparison,  YCS  and  the  CIP  each  found 
that  approximately  14Z  of  their  enrollees  belonged  to  this  cate-* 
gory* 

A  significant  finding  from  these  three  programs  is  that, 
Although  women  face  greater  obstacles  to  their  participation 
(pregnancy  and  child  care) ^  their  enrollment  has  been  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  males*  Between  15  and  25Z  of  the  female  CIP 
participants  had  children »  necessitating  special  child  care 
arrangements^ 

the  differential  participation  rates  associated  with  eth- 
nicity indicate  that  disadvantaged  whites  are  less  likely  than 
blacks  to  enroll  in  work-oriented  programs*  The  rather  lar^e 
number  of  female  enrollees,  on  the  othf^r  hand»  suggests  that  these 
programs  appeal  significantly  to  women,  despite  the  few  supportive 
services  they  offer*  The  very  limited  participation  of  household 
heads  under  Entitlement  but  the  adequate  participation  of  youths 
in  this  category  in  the  CIP  and  YCS  possibly  reflects  the  dif- 
ferential incentives  of  these  programs*  These  relationships  are 
examined  further  in  subsequent  sections* 


Local  Labor  Market  Conditions 

The  impact  of  labor  market  forces  upon  disadvantaged  youth 
has  not  been  systematically  studied,  but  existing  data  suggest 
that  low  income  students  are  more  likely  to  leave  Bchool  if  good 
jobs  are  available  than  where  such  opportunities  do  not  exist. 
The  Entitlement  survey  found,  for  instance,  that  in  a  site  char^ 
acterized  by  an  expanding  economy,  67%  of  the  disadvantaged 
students  spent  fewer  than  30  hours  per  week  in  school*  In  *con** 
trast,  70%  o€  the  disadvantaged  students  spent  more  than  30  hours 
per  week  in  school  at  a  rural  site  that  lacked  job  opportunities* 

The  same  economic  forces  that  affect  students  in  schools  have 
affected  young  people  in  work-oriented  programs.  CIP  interview 
data  showed  that  in  areas  with  high  unemployment  but  with  a  demand 
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for  cyclical  and  unskilled  Jobs^  disadvantaged  youth  do  cot  see 
education  as  important  for  employment  and  tend  to  discontinue  high 
school*  In  Detroit  I  for  instance^  out-^of*school  youths  often 
commented  on  how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  Jobs  at  the  automobile 
factories  and  how  much  money  can  be  made  In  a  few  months*  ^  Not 
surpriainglyi  Detroit  was  a  site  where  the  Entitlement  enrollment 
fell  substantially  short  of  its  anticipated  goal  and  where  the  CIP 
personnel  reported  the  largest  disparities  between  recruitment 
totals  and  actual  enrollment* 


Incentives  Attached  to  Participation  in  tfork*Ortented  Programs 

In  general I  findings  indicate  that  regardless  of  the  incen* 
tive  it  is  more  difficult  to  attract  individuals  who  have  been  out 
of  achooli  and  that  the  longer  they  have  been  away  from  school  the 
more  reluctant  they  are  about- Joining  formal  or  academic  settings* 

Data  from  the  Entitlement  study  showed  that»  while  one-third 
o£  the  eligibles  were  out^-of-school  youthi  only  8Z  of  those  wiio 
actually  enrolled  in  the  program  belonged  to  this  category  (Ball| 
Diazi  Leimani  Handelli  &  IkNutti  1979)*  A  possible  explanation  of 
this  poor  response  is  provided  by  recent  aurveys  of  school  drop'- 
outs*  A  needs-assessment  study  in  Baltimore  (Dingle  Associates) 
1978)  concluded  that  there  are  three  basic  reasons  why  students 
leave  high  school:  (a)  nonrelevance  of  the  traditional  school 
curricultimi  (b)  lack  of  recognition  of  individual  students'  needsi 
and  (c)  economic  pressures*  A  survey  of  school  dropouts  in  nine 
states  (Waahington  Research  Project^  1974)  found  that  the  two  main 
reasons  given  for  leaving  school  were  ''obstacles^*  such  as  preg- 
nancyi  economic  pressures^  and  language  difficulties  (31%  of  the 
respondents)  and  a  dislike  for  school  (28%)*  These  findings 
furnish  support  for  the  notion  that  dropouts  do  not  like  the 
regular  high  school  setting  and  that  financial  incentives  for  them 
to  return  to  school  must  be  high  enough  to  cover  felt  economic 
needs  and/or  to  counterbalance  their  dislike* 

The  Entitlement  study^  in  fact^  found  that  the  few  'Mropouts** 
who  enrolled  in  the  program  were  reluctant  to  Join  academic  pro^ 
grams*  Reportedly^  the  **vast  majority^*  of  the  out-of-school 
youths  requested  that  they  not  be  placed  in  regular  institutions 
(Ball  et  al*|  1979,  p*  48)*  in  consequence,  two-*thirds  of  then 
vere  placed  in  GED  programs*  in  some  cities  where  Entitlement  has 
been  offered,  and  where  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
(Y£TP)  are  also  available,  dropouts  have  preferred  to  enroll  in 
them  becatise  of  their  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  individual 
needs*  Data  from  the  Job  Corps  provide  a  parallel  finding*  Host 
of  the  Job  Corps  enrollees  (who  by  program  eligibility  criteria 
were  supposed  to  be  school  leavers)  stated  they  Joined  the  program 
because  of  its  Job  or  Job-training  feature  rather  than  its  aca^ 
demic  component  (U*S*  Department  of  Labor,  1979)* 
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Xn  contrast  to  Entitlenettt^  the  CIP — which  of£er&  a  coabined 
cmrter'-acadeaic  orientation — has  been  able  to  attract  substantial 
nuabers  of  out^of^school  youths  an  average  of  47%  of  its  enroll-* 
sent.  Part  of  the  CI?  success  in  enrolling  out-^o£*school  ^outh 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  managed  by  a  CBO» 
but  a  significant  portion  of  this  success  can  also  be  explained  In 
tenss  of  the  alternative  educational  setting  and  the  expectation 
that  participants  can  obtain  a  high  school  diploma.  (Kany  young 
people  are  aware  'that  the  GED  does  not  have  the  same  social  value 
as  a  high  school  diploma»*'EDployers  don't  bother  to  talk  to  you 
if  you  have  a  GED"~and  specifically  indicate  that  this  diploma  is 
a  major  objective  for  thea.) 

Out-'of-'school  youths  do  seem  to  prefer  training  over  an 
academic  setting  and  they  prefer  Job  experiences  that  allow  them 
to  do  vork  tasks  compatible  vlth  their  occupational  interests. 
Data  from  YCS  offer  support  £or  this  contention.  This  program — 
which  offers  a  small  amount  of  training  relative  to  the  work 
experience  and  which  emphasizes  a  carefully  matched  Job  experi^ 
ence-^attr acted  an  enrollment  of  which  35%  vere  out-^of-school 
youth.  In  contrast^  the  Entitlement  program  operating  in  the  same 
site***vhich  did  not  offer  a  very  precise  match  between  interests 
snd  Jobs  and  which  required  school  attendance~appealed  to  very 
£ew  out-'of-'school  youths:  only  2%  of  its  enrollees  were  ''drop- 
outs." 

Data  from  the  three  vork^oriented  programs  shoved  that 
non-dropouts  were  mot'e  likely  to  enroll  than  dropouts.  As  noted 
earlier^  92%  of  the  Entitlement  enrollment  consisted  o£  students 
already  in  school.  In  the  case  of  the  YCS — where  the  target  group 
were  those  out  of  school  and  out  o£  work — 64%  o£  the  enrollees 
either  had  their  high  school  diploma  or  were  attending  high 
school.  In  the  CIP,  53%  o£  the  enrollees  had  been  attending  the 
high  school  be£ore  transferring  to  the  CIP* 

There  are  several  plausible  explanations  for  the  greater 
propensity  o£  in'-scfaool  youths  to  participate.  Unlike  out-o^ 
school  youths^  they  do  not  have  to  £ace  any  problems  o£  reentry 
into  the  academic  setting*  The  in->school  student  also  has  many 
peers  at  school  and  may  still  endorse  education  as  a  means  £or 
personal  advancement. 

The  statistics  discussed  abovre  suggest  that  the  incentives 
attached  to  participation  in  work^oriented  programs  are  only 
marginally  e£fectlve  in  attracting  out-*o£-^school  youths  back  into 
regular  academic  settings.  They  pre£er  programs  that  of£er  them  a 
vork  experience  in  line  with  their  interests.  The  success  o£  the 
CIP-*a  combined  academic/career  setting— in  appealing  to  out^o£- 
school  youths  indicates^  however^  that  these  individuals  are 
willing  to  return  to  academic  settings  provided  they  are  ot  an 
alternative  nature.  Alternative  academic /career  settings  also 
appear  to  appeal  to  many  students  in  traditional  school  programs. 
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Program_Ellfilbilitv  and  Entrance  Requirements 


Although  ellgibilicy  requirements  vere  intended  to  guarantee 
ti)ac  Che  programs  would  serve  only  the  target  group »  chey  have  had 
negative  repercussions  among  prospective  enrollees*  Disadvantaged 
youths  vho  learn  about  the  existence  of  uork^'oriented  programs*  and 
express  an  initial  curiosity  about  them  are  easily  discouraged* 
Perceived  difficulties  with  "eligibility  requirements/'  "enroll- 
ment procedures  i"  and  "testing  can  quickly  turn  cheia  away  from 
the  program* 

The  YCS  attracted  nany  applicants^  yet^  program  personnel 
soon  discovered  a  "serious  difficulty"  in  getting  the  applicants 
to  attend  the  initial  orientation  and  that  only  45Z  of  the  appli** 
cants  completed  it  (ACTIOHi  1979|  p*  38)*  The  progratn  also 
experienced  about  S%  attrition  during  the  orientation  period »  even 
though  it  lasted  only  3*5  days*  The  CIP  also  experienced  high 
attrition  rates  (an  average  of  42%)  between  recruitnent  and 
pre-admission  testing*  Attrition  rates  averaging  29%  vere  also 
noted  between  the  youths*  intake  testing  and  enrollment*  These 
losses  were  partially  attributed  to  the  "group'*  intakes^  but 
modifications  to  these  procedures  could  not  eliminate  a  sizable 
attrition* 

0£  the  vork-oriented  programs  considered  here^  Entitlement 
has  the  most  cumbersome  eligibility  procedures  *  Enrollees  have 
net  at  least  five  requirements  prior  to  enrollment »  and  all  of 
these  have  required  **documented  evidence***  As  a  result »  some 
Entitlement  sites  experienced  three**  to  four-week  turnaround  times 
for  verification  of  eligibility  (Ball  et  al*»  1979»  p*  227)* 

Although  no  attrition  rates  between  recruitment  and  enroll** 
tnent  have  yet  been  documented  for  the  Entitlement  programs »  it  is 
known  that  the  Service  Mix  program-**which  had  similar  yet  simpler 
eligibili'Xy  criteria — encountered  a  53%  attrition  rate* 

The  need  for  knowledge  development  within  the  YEDPA  legisla** 
tion  produced  an  additional  "entry  requirement"  for  disadvantaged 
youths »  namely  that  they  take  a  long  battery  o£  tests  and  accept 
the  possibility  of  being  placed  in  control  groups*  In  the  CIP 
experience^  many  potential  candidates  were  discouraged  by  the 
three-  to  four**hour  testing  session  and  simply  left  during  breaks* 
Purtheri  nany  did  not  apply  for  admission  because  of  the  uncer** 
tainty  associated  with  being  assigned  to  the  ^'treatment"  group 
even  after  passing  the  reading  test* 


These  criteria  included  evidence  of  residency  in  the  target 
area»  cltizenshipi  age^  school  enrollment^  economic  disadvantage^ 
and  (when  applicable)  approved  participation  by  juvenile  or 
criminal  Justice  authorities* 
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In  the  CIP»  the  experimental  design  cleerly  had  a  negative 
l^act  among  the  youths  placed  In  the  control  groups.  Many  of 
them  perceived  such  assignment  as  another  Instance  of  the  "sys- 
tem's** unfairness.  The  coomunity-based  organization  responsible 
for  implementing  the  CIF  also  felt  that  its  credibility  as  a 
agency  nas  damaged  by  the  need  to  deny  some  applicants  entry  Into 
the  program  "in  the  name  of  science."  Trom  the  viewpoint  of  LEA 
adminiatrators»  the  formation  of  control  groups  created  an  ai^ard 
aituatlon  because>  in  at  least  some  instances*  they  had  identified 
students  and  cont.  2ted  their  parents  under  'the  assumption  that 
alternative  educational  treatments  would  be  offered  to  all  of 
thun. 

In  all>  the  eligibility  and  entrance  requirements  associated 
vlth  the  vork-oriented  programs  have  had  the  effect  of  decreasing 
the  pool  of  enrollees.  As  shown»  however>  some  ot  the  losses  have 
also  been  due  to  the  fact  that  these  youths  themselves  are  easily 
discouraged  by  perceived  difficulties. 


Program  Perception  by  Enrollees  and  Community 


Current  data  on  the  TEDPA  programs  reveal  significant  dis-- 
parities  between  the  proportion  of  whites  and  blacks  who  are 
eligible  for  the  programs  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  enroll. 
Several  reasons  may  be  cited  for  the  differential  participation  by 
ethnic  groups.  As  noted  earlier>  black  youths  may  participate 
more  In  vork*oriented  programs  because  they  realize  they  need 
basic  skills  more  than  white  youths  do.  Another  reason  for  the 
larger  black  enrollment  is  that  these  programs  carry  the  social 
stigma  of  being  known  as  ''poverty  programs"  or  programs  for 
**dropouts"  and  **troubled  youths"  (Ball  *^t  al.,  1979;  ACTION,  X979; 
Treadway,  Foat,  Fetterman^  Stromquist,  &  Tallmadge,  1979) •  A 
third  reason  is  that  because  these  programs  serve  mostly  blacks> 
white  youtiis  may  feel  out  of  place  in  them. 

Another  major  perception  affecting  youth  enrollment  has  been 
that  connected  with  the  "demonstration**  nature  of  the  pi:ograms. 
Many  federally  sponsored  programs  have  a  reputation  for  being 
*' experiments*'  that  use  young  people  as  **guinea  pigs**'  Interview 
data  from  the  CIP  suggest  that  many  residents  in  the  program 
neighborhood  generally  distrusted  manpower  federal  programs. 

A  factor  related  to  the  **demonstration**  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams Is  that  they  are  new  to  the  community  and»  In  consequence* 
need  time  to  become  accepted.  C3CP  data  reveal  that  the  original 
cohorts  of  youths  were  small  but»  as  the  program  started  to 
produce  graduates »  and  enrollees  told  their  peers  about  the 
program*  greater  numbers  of  youths  enrolled  in  successive  cohorts* 
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Conclusions 


This  chapter  has  examined  five  factors  affecting  the  decision 
of  young  people  to  participate  in  work^'oriented  programs*  Al- 
though apparently  removed  from  the  implementation  process »  these 
factors  play  an  important  role  in  enabling  programs  to  serve  their 
intended  clients* 

A  significant  proportion  of  disadvantaged  youths  particularly 
those  out  of  schooli  live  vlth  only  one  parent^  alone^  or  have 
children  of  their  ovn*  As  a  resulti  they  need  a  host  of  suppor- 
tive services  not  adequately  provided  by  present  work^oriented 
programs  *  Predictably »  these  programs  have  encountered  dif f  i- 
culties  in  appealing  to  out-^of-^school  youth* 

Sinne  many  young  people  tend  to  leave  the  regular  high  school 
because  they  see  it  as  an  oppress i)fe  or  unsatisfactory  environ- 
ment»  the  idea  of  returning  to  it  is  not  appealing*  Entitlement » 
which  sought  to  motivate  out-o£-school  youths  to  return  to  school 
in  exchange  for  a  minimum-wage  job|  failed  to  provide  an  adequate 
incentive*  Dropouts  prefer  programs  that  offer  them  an  intensive 
work  experience  or  an  alternative  academic  setting »  as  shown  by 
the  YCS  and  the  CIP  experiences*  Students  already  in  school  seem 
more  willing  to  remain  if  provided  a  financial  incentive* 
On  the  other  hand|  some  of  them  are  willing  to  forego  a  financial 
incentive  if  offered  an  alternative  academic  setting*  as  the  CIP 
has  viemonstrated* 

The  decision  to  enroll  in  a  work-oriented  program  seems  to 
represent  a  fragile  commitment*  Eligibility  and  entrance  require- 
ments have  compounded  this  probl^*  Although  the  requirements 
were  designed  to  ensure  that  the  target  population  would  be 
served I  their  mere  presence  has  discouraged  a  large  number  of 
disadvantaged  youths  from  enrolling* 

The  perception  of  these  work^'oriented  programs  as  serving 
primarily  "dropouts'*  or  minorities  and  as  being  ** experiments*' 
rather  than  service  providers  further  deters  young  people  from 
partic ipatlng* 
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111.    IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES  REUTED  TO  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 


Thia  chapter  examines  the  second  set  of  forces  affecting 
impleaentation^  namely^  those  tasks  undertaken  by  program  admin^ 
ietrators  to  put  their  respective  programa  in  place*  .These 
comprise  atart^up  and  operation  activities  such  as  recruitment^ 
the  provision  of  vork  experiences »  relationships  with  the  LEA» 
coordination  with  the  community^  and  the  role  of  CBOa*  Attea** 
dance  and  retentiqn-  patterns  are  also  considered* 


Recruitment  Activities 

Recruitment  strategies*  Study  of  DOL^sponsored  programs  has 
ahown  that  different  strategies  for  recruitment  are  appropriate 
for  disadvantaged  youths^  depending  on  whether  they  are  in  or  out 
of  school*  For  in^school  youths »  recruitment  is  done  more  easily 
sinct^  referrals  can  usually  be  obtained  from  feeder .  schoola*  In 
the  Entitlement  program^  schools  referred  tvo*thirds  of  those  who 
enrolled*  In  the  CIP»  schoola  were  also  the  main  sources  of 
in**echool  referrals*  LEAs  identified  most  of  the  potential 
interna  and  subsequently  made  it  possible  for  CIP  personnel  to 
recruit  atudenta  on  school  premises*  The  key  role  of  the  school 
in  referring  potential  dropouts  was  dramatically  revealed  during 
the  summer  months  when  recruitment  was  almost  impossible*  This 
particular  problem  plagued  Entitlement^  he  CIP»  and  the  School- 
to-tfork  Transition  program^  all  of  which  initiated  their  activi- 
ties out  of  synchronization  with  the  school  calendar* 

The  recruitment  of  out*of^school  youths  has  proven  consider- 
ably more  difficult*  It  was  noted  that »  unlike  the  in-school 
youths^  dropouts  do  not  have  a  central^  easily  accessible  gather^ 
ing  place  CBall  et  al*»  1979^  p*  44)*  In  consequence^  the  re- 
cruitment of  out*of*school  youth  has  required  program  personnel  to 
go  into  the  streets  and  canvass  places  where  even  small  groups 
might  be  found*  The  experience  of  the  CIP  was  that  the  process 
needed  the  involvement  of  many  staff  members^  typically  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  the  initial  periods* 

The  use  of  mass  media  for  recruitment  purposes  has  had  mixed 
results*  In  the  case  of  Entitlement  it  was  found  that  recruitment 
was  more  effectively  done  through  personal  contact  than  through 
mass  advertiaements*  On  the  other  hand»  the  success  of  YCS 
suggests  that  a  comprehensive  and  intensive  advertising  ef fort» 
including  posters^  brochures^  and  T-shirts  in  addition  to  radio 
and  TV  announcementS"can  have  a  substantial  Impact*  YCS  reported 
that  a  combination  of  **targeted  radio  time**  and  neighborhood 
advertising  generated  increased  applications  (ACTION^  1978^  p* 
36)*    A  almilar  experience  was  registered  in  the  case  of  one  CIP 
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Aite:  vhen  the  use  of  the  mass  media  vss  widespread  and  inten- 
alve,  both  In-  and  out-of-school  youth  responded* 

A  similar  preference  of  youth  for  verbal  rather  than  written 
comttunication  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  CIP*  The ^b est 
sourcft  of  referrals  was  the  peer  group—either  graduates*  or 
participants  in  the  program— or  their  relatives*  The  influence  of 
peers  was  slao  important  in  the  esse  of  the  Entitlement  >  where 
friends  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  referrals  of  the  out^of- 
school  youths  (Hanpower  Demonstration  Corporation*  1979)* 

Problems  of  goal  estimates*  Regardless  of  the  size  of  their 
enrollment  goals»  the  three  programs  reviewed  here  failed  to  meet 
the  anticipated  numbers*  The  causes  of  this  short  fall  are  un^ 
doubtedly  numerous*  On  the  one  hand»  there  is  a  cluster  of 
factors  discussed  above  related  to  the  youths'  decision  to  parti- 
cipate or  not*  On  the  other  hand»  there  are  various  factors 
related  to  the  ability  of  program  iatplementors  to  identify  poten^ 
tial  participants  and  effectively  recruit  them*  Some  jof  these 
factors  were  also  mentioned  above* 

There  are  other  factors  that  have  resulted  in  overestimation 
of  program  enrollments*  First >  projections  of  program  enrollments 
are  often  made  on  a  very  simplistic  basis — merely  by  referring  to 
the  pool  of  high  school  dropouts  in  the  community  or  the  number  of 
unemployed  youths,  in  the  coomunity*  This»  for  instance*  was  the 
way  ii^  which  both  Entitlement  and  YCS  computed  their  projec- 
tions* 

Second ,  because  of  the  "demonstration"  nature  of  DOL'^spon- 
sored  programs »  special  considerations  mre  taken  into  account  in 
the  determination  of  enrollment  goals*  In  the  case  of  Entitle* 
ment»  prime  sponsors  were  encouraged  to  overestimate  the  number 
that  would  be  served  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  err 
in  that  direction  than  in  the  opposite  (Ball  et  al*»  1979 »  p* 
xxii)*  tfith  CIf>  the  desire  to  examine  student  outcomes  led  to 
the  specification  of  enrollment  quotas  large  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  planned  statistical  analyses* 

Third*  the  presence  of  various  DOL-spon sored  programs  in 
several  cities  led  to  competition  for  enrollees  among  programs* 
YCS  and  tw  of  the  CIP  sites  operated  in  cities  where  Entitlement 
and  other  YETP  programs  were  also  offered* 

Fourth)  both  Entitlement  and  the  CIP  began  operations  almost 
immediately  after  receiving  their  DOL  contracts*    They  had  little 


Since  the  VCDPA  programs  began  implementation  in  1977 > 
they  faced  an  additional  complication:  their  basic  census  data 
was  seven  years  old* 
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tiiDe  to  plan  recruitment  strategies  and  to  ensure  they  had  all  the 
necessary  personnel*  Once  they  started  serving  youths^  the 
recruitment  task  became  more  difficult  as  staff  attention  Y^d  to 
be  divided  among  various  other  concerns* 

Fifthi  the  recruitment  of  in-school  youths  suffered  because 
the  program  and  LEA  cycles  were  not  in  phase  vith  one  another* 
Finally  I  the  LEAs  vere  slow  in  responding  to  the  programs'  needs 
for  cooperation  and  assistance  .in  recruiting*  These  last  two 
factors  are  examined  in  greater  detail  below* 


Relations  with  the  LEA 

Both  Entitlement  and  the  CIP  depended  on  LEAs  for  critical 
collaboration  *  Under  Entitlement »  LEAs  were  asked  to  re**enroll 
out-'of'^school  youths  and  to  arrange  for  flexible  schedules  so  that 
these  students  could  perform  their  jobs  at  the  work  sites*  In  the 
case  of  the  CIF|  the  LEAs  had  to  cooperate  first  by  identifying 
potential  dropouts »  then  by  approving  the  GIF  curriculum^  and 
finally  by  granting  academic  credits  and  high  school  diplomas  for 
vork  performed  in  the  program* 

Administrators  in  both  Entitlanent  and  the  CIP  were  inex^ 
perienced  in  and  unprepared  for  dealing  with  LEAs^  although  for 
different  reasons*  In  the  case  of  Entitlement^  the  experiences  of 
the  prime  sponsors  in  using  community  resources  had  been  almost 
exclusively  with  nonprofit  or  public  agencies  and  firms*  In  the 
case  of  the  CIP^  the  experience  of  the  disseminators  had  been 
limited  to  one  LEA*  Given  the  highly  decentralized  nature  of 
school  governance!  this  single  experience  did  not  prepare  them  for 
the  many  contingencies  they  later  faced* 

As  a  result  of  the  relative  inexperience  of  program  adminis- 
trators and  disseminators  in  dealing  vith  LEAs»  several  lessons 
have  been  learned*    The  four  most  significant  are  discussed  below* 

Out"of"ghase  school  and  program  cycles*  The  lack  of  con- 
gruence between  program  and  LEA  schedules  created  problems  for  the 
recruitment^  enrollment »  and  job  placement  of  DOL*program  parti** 
cipants*  The  fact  that  schools  close  during  the  summer  posed 
serious  problems  for  the  procurement  of  referrals  and  recruitment 
of  students  in  programs  scheduled  to  begin  in  September* 

Since  most  high  schools  deteimine  class  schedules  in  April 
and  May»  programs  that  started  in  September  found  difficulties 
fitting  youths  into  job  assignments  or  career-'oriented  classes* 
In  the  case  of  Entitlement)  several  out-of **schools  could  not 
enroll  in  the  regular  school  because  they  came  In  during  the 
mid**term*  These  difficulties  were  compounded  at  times  by  the 
school  administrations'  insistence  that  students  be  in  school  for 
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a  fixed  Dumber  of  hours  each  day,  which,  in  some  cases,  precluded 
students  from  participating  in  concurrent  work  experiences* 

Accountability  of  student  academic  Performance*  Some  of  the 
accountability  criteria  called  for  in  the  YEDPA  legislation  are  at 
odds  with  normal  record  keeping  in  the  schools*  Entitlement 
regulations,  for  example,  require  participants  to  meet  ^'minimum 
academic  and  attendance  standards",  but  LEA  standards  in  these 
areas  were  found  to  be  both  subjective  and  changing*  Program 
administrators  discovered  that,  "problems  [of  attendance  and 
academic  performance]  were  normally  handled  on  an  individual  basis 
between  pupil ,  guidance  counselor,  and  faculty*  The  requirement 
in  the  1 YEDPA]  guidelines  that  compliance  with  Entitlement  stan^ 
dards  must  be  verified  monthly,  in  writing,  further  complicated 
the  problem"  (Ball  et  al*,  1979,  p*  134)* 

Another  source  of  conflict  between  the  programs  and  the  LEAs 
has  been  the  right  to  establish  curriculum  requirements  and  assign 
credits*  Whereas  Entitlement  prime  sponsors  were  to  make  "appro- 
priate efforts"  to  arrange  academic  credit  for  work  experiences, 
their  responsibility  conflicted  with  LEA  authority  in  this  matter* 
While  negotiations  were  successful  in  obtaining  ?ome  academic 
credit,  the  amount  was  determined  by  each  individual  LEA  and 
varied  considerably  from  site  to  site* 

Across  the  four  CIP  sites,  the  LEAs  have  required  that  staff 
meet  local  certification  requirements  and  that  the  curriculum 
content  match  that  of  the  public  high  schools*  While  the  LEAs 
have  agreed  to  award  credit  for  work  experiences,  they  have  also 
forced  the  CIP  curriculum  into  a  more  traditional  mold  than  might 
have  been  desirable* 

Incentives  for  LEA  Participation*  The  major  incentive  for 
the  LEAs  is  economic*  In  8  of  the  17  Entitlement  sites  the  LEA 
has  been  involved  as  a  co-contractor  or  subcontractor  and  funds 
have  been  given  to  the  LEA  for  running  the  program*  Moreover,  the 
LEA  has  benefitted  by  receiving  state  monies  for  either  maintain^ 
ing  or  increasing  the  student  rolls*  In  the  case  of  the  CIP,  the 
LEA  has  profited  by  increasing  student  rolls  with  students  not 
actually  attending  the  high  school* 

Another  incentive  for  the  LEA  has  been  that  the  programs  have 
filled  a  need*  In  the  case  of  School-to-Work,  information  on 
careers  has  been  brought  to  the  high  school  and  made  available  to 
all  students—a  service  that  has  been  appreciated  by  school 
administrators*  Several  LEA  administators  reacted  positively  to 
the  presence  of  the  CIP  because,  as  one  admitted,  "We  don't 
provide  students  with  a  career  orientation*  We  are  glad  the  CIP 
came  along  because  there's  nothing  else  we  could  have  done  for 
them*" 
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A  third  incentive  has  been  that  teachers  seeking  new  roles  in 
nontraditional  instruction  have  found  an  outlet  to  express  them-* 
selves . 

Disincentivas  for  LEA  Participation.  Various  characteristics 
and  requirements  of  DOL^sponsored  programs  have  acted  as  disin** 
centives  for  school  administrators.  The^e  iasues  have  included 
philosophical  differences »  practical  considerations »  and  som^ 
perceived  threats  to  the  status  quo  of  the  LEA  or  its  personnel. 

There  have  been  three  primary  philosophical  issues.  First* 
some  LEAs  have  felt  that  the  YEDPA  eligibility  criteria*  vhich 
limits  participation  to  the  economically  disadvantaged*  conflict 
with  the  school  tradition  of  open  service  to  all  youths  (Dingle 
Associates*  1978)*  Second*  LEAs  have  expressed  discomfort  with 
the  idea  of  paying  students  money  for  reoaining  in  school*  Some 
school  administrators  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  paying  some 
students  for  work  experience  is  not  a  good  idea  because  the 
ragular  students  are  not  equally  rewarded  (Dingle  Associates* 
1978*  p.  9).  Third*  many  LEAs  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
serving  "dropouts^  again*  They  feel  they  do  not  have  appropriate 
alternative  programs  for  them  and  that  these  youths'  ''ages  and 
attitudes  [are)  inappropriate  to  regular  schooling"  (Ball  et  al.* 
X979*  p.  148). 

Practical  considerations  have  related  to  the  laborious  tasks 
LEA  personnel  must  perform  to  identify  '^potential  dropouts*'  (in 
the  case  of  the  CIP)  or  to  verify  attendance  and  academic  per- 
formance (as  mandated  by  Entitlement)*  In  addition*  LEAs  have 
been  reluctant  to  send  staff  members  out  of  the  schools  to  verify 
job  performance.  Another  issue  is  that  many  LEAs  realize  these 
vork-ori'^nted  programs  are  subject  to  very  unstable  funding. 
Therefore*  they  are  reluctant  to  set  up  programs  that  may  be 
dismantled  in  one  or  two  years. 

Disincentives  th^t  are  perceived  as  affecting  the  LEA  stattis 
quo  have  been  small  in  number  but  strongly  felt  by  program  imple- 
mentors.  One  disincentive  relates  to  the  fear — both  by  LEAs  and 
teachers'  unions — that  a  new  program  will  displace  teachers  (U.S. 
Employment  Service*  X979)  .  LEAs  have  been  willing  to  supply  names 
of  "actual'*  dropouts  but  have  been  scnnevhat  reluctant  to  provide 
lists  of  *Votential"  dropouts.  One  school  administrator  stated* 
"Me  gave  [the  CIP]  a  list  of  dropouts.  They  shouldn't  be  raiding 
our  school.    They  should  have  been  doing  their  own  work." 

During  CIP  start**up  activities*  teacher  unions  in  two  of  the 
four  sites  interferred  with  the  CIP-*LEA  negotiation  because  they 
were  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  teachers'  layoffs.  The 
problem  was  resolved  only  when   the  CIP  promised  to  hire  union 
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teachers  in  proportion  to  the  enrollment  o£  in-school  students 
from  the  LEA* 

In  the  case  of  other  programs*  particularly  that  of  Entitle** 
ment»  there  has  been  no  fear  of  teacher  displacement  since  the 
youths  were  supposed  to  enroll  back  in  the  school*  Difficulty*  if 
any»  emerged  because  standing  LEA-teachers'  union  agreements  made 
hiring  additional  personnel  (needed  to  help  implement  the  work* 
oriented  programs)  a  very  slow  process* 

Another  disincentive  for  the  LEAs  is  their  perception  of  the 
TEDPA  programs  as  an  implicit  criticism  of  the  public  schools 
(Dingle  Associates >  1978>  p*  11),  This  perception  is  probably 
accurate  since  the  YEDPA  legislatioiK^by  sponsoring  alternative 
delivery  agents-* implies  that  the  schools  and  their  curricula  are 
not  responsive  to  needs  o£  disadvantaged  youths* 

CIP  experiences  suggest  iaitial  difficulties  in  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  LEA  can  be  overcome.  The  LEAs  dealing  with  the 
CIP  have  helped  not  only  by  producing  student  referrals  but  also 
by  providing  supportive  services  such  as  transportation*  lunches* 
substitute  personnel*  facilities  for  physical  education  courses* 
and  even  limited  quantities  of  textbooks  and  furniture.  Only 
when  the  teacher  union  demanded  that  no  extra  help  be  given  to  the 
CIP*  was  it  denied* 

The  present  LEA  collaboration  in  DOI>sponsored  programs  may 
depend  heavily  on  the  fact  that  these  programs  are  externally 
funded.  Their  high  costs  and  restricted  target  group  would 
certainly  act  as  disincentives  to  collaboration  should  federal 
funding  be  reduced  or  terminated. 


Work  Placement 

A  basic  objective  of  the  YEDPA  legislation  is  the  provision 
of  work  experiences  that  **will  lead  to  meaningful  employment 
opportunities  [for  youths]  after  they  have  completed  the  program** 
(P.L.  95-93*  1977*  p*  632)*  DOL's  1977  Knowlecige  Development  Plan 
further  defines  a  meaningful  job  as  one  **having  an  impact  on  fu- 
ture careers*'  (p*  9)*  Althou.'^h  the  available  implementation  data 
do  not  address  this  linkage*  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  work 
experience  should  be  matched  to  youths'  interests  and  preferences* 
that  the  pool  of  job  slots  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  an  in- 
terest/work-experience  match*  and  that  this  experience  should  be 
somehow  evaluated*    These  three  issues  are  examined  below. 

Matching  jobs  to  youths'  interests.  Data  collected  so  far  on 
these  programs  indicate  that  finding  the  number  of  jobs  needed  for 
the  work  experience  has  not  been  problematic.  Entitlement—by  far 
the  largest  of  the  programs  funded  under  YEDPA — found  that  the 
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stsff  v«&  **able  to  generate  a  pool  of  potential  vork  apon&ora  with 
alniual  trouble**  (Ball  et  al*»  1979»  p*  xx)*  GIF  and  YCS  data 
show  that  the&e  programs  have  also  been  able  to  find  the  job  slots 
needed* 

While  finding  job  slots  has  not  been  difficulty  prbblenis  have 
emerged  in  patching  jobs  to  youths'  interests*  Two  factors  have 
operated*  Firsts  the  jobs  of  interest  may  have  existed  only  in 
areas  of  the  community  not  easily  accessible  to  the  youth*  'This 
has  been  the  case'  in  several  large  cities  where  youths  have 
refused  some  job  experiences  or  attended  sporadically  because  of 
transportation  difficulties* 

Second »  some  jobs~whettier  because  of  their  nature  or  pre* 
vious  agreements  with  respective  labor  unions — are  not  available 
to  youths*  In  the  case  of  accountings  law»  and  medicine^  the  high 
qualifications  and  confidential  nature  of  the  service  have  pre* 
eluded  youths  from  access  to  the  actual  job  experience*  Occupa- 
tions that  Are  relatively  dangerous  (such  as  electrician  and 
policeman)  or  those  that  require  union'-sanctioned  apprenticeship 
have  also  been  off  limits  to  participants* 

Success  in  matching  youths'  interests  to  jobs  has  varied 
among  programs*  The  Entitlement  program  obliged  prime  sponsors  to 
provide  ^^appropriate*'  and  constructive**  jobs»  yet  most  j  ob 
placements  have  been  in  areas  such  as  service^  sales»  clerical^ 
and  in  aide  positions  Such  as  recreational  leader  and  program 
aide*  Because  these  experiences  cover  a  narrow  occupational  range 
and  are  not  different  from  those  in  previous  manpower  development 
programs^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  occupational  inter- 
ests of  many  youths  have  not  been  satisfied* 

Smaller  programs  (such  as  the  CIP)  or  those  with  extensive 
community  participation  (such  as  the  YCS)  have  apparently  been 
able  to  provide  more  diversified  opportunities*  YCS  has  offered 
placements  calling  for  greater  skill  levels^  such  as  construe- 
tion»  home  health  care»  ''justice  and  legal  rights^"  and  **special-^ 
ised  transportation  systems**  (ACTION^  1979)* 

The  Hands-On  experience  of  the  CIP  has  offered  placements  in 
occupations  ranging  from  skilled  to  professional  levels*  Place- 
ments have  included  carpentry^  tractor*  drivings  modeling »  music 
recordings  mechanical  engineerings  architecture »  law»  and  book- 
keeping (Treadway  et  al*»  1979)*  CIP  students  have  reported 
satisfaction  with  their  experiences^  and  interviews  with  some  of 
them  indicate  that  the  cortsct  with  "real**  work  situations 
has  had  a  veiy  positive  impac:  on  their  career  outlook* 

Data  from  YCS  reveal  an  unintended  negative  effect  derived 
from  the  attempt  to  match  youths'  interests  to  jobs*  Insistence 
on  a  precise  interest-^job  fit  can  result  in  few  placements  which» 


In  turn»  can  produce  attrition  among  the  enrollees*  YCS  found 
that  only  20%  of  its  first  group  of  participanta  had  succeeded  in 
making  an  interest*job  match*  Program  administrators  proceeded  to 
make  improvements'  by  helping  youths  to  become  more  assertive^ 
helping  break  the  resiatance  of  some  project  supervisors »  and 
Increasing  ataff  auperviaion  of  youths  during  the  matching  ^pro- 
cesa*  tfitb  theae  changea^  the  auccessful  matches  increased  to  31% 
in  a  two-month  period^  and  to  60%  one  month  later  (ACTIOM»  1979)* 
The  fact  tbet  a  aubatantlal  number  of  youtha  remained  unmatched 
taught  program  Implementors  the  need  for  "lead  time  to  develop  a 
large  bank  of  joba*" 

Participation  of  ;)rlvate  and  public  sectors^  The  relevance 
of  the  diatinction  between  private  and  public  sectors  resides  in 
the  aystematically  different  work  experiences  these  two  aectors 
offer*  The  range  of  occupational  choices  is  greater  within  the 
private  aector»  particularly  in  prof it-making  organizational 

After  four  months  of  operations^  Entitlement  reported  that 
twD^thirda  of  its  enrolleea  had  been  placed  in  public  agencies » 
one**f  our  th  in  noB^'prof  it  agencies »  and  only  10%  in  private » 
profit-making  firms  (Manpower  Demonstration  Corporation^  1979»  p* 
10)*  One*-third  of  the  placements  in  public  agencies  were  in 
public  schools  where  youths  performed  mainly  menial  tasks » 
auch  as  "groundakeeping>"  "building  maintenance^"  and  "repairs" 
of  clerical  jobs* 

tfithin  both  YCS  ^nd  the  CIP»  most  placements  have  been  in 
non*-prof  it  agencies  *  However »  these  placements  have  been 
relatively  diversified  because^  in  the  case  of  the  YCS»  there  was 
a  precise  matching  of  youth  interest  to  jobs*  In  the  CIP»  the 
fact  that  the  program  is  run  by  a  well  established  CBO  with 
businesa  and  government  contacts  in  the  community  facilitated  the 
identification  of  potential  employers  *  Moreover »  the  fact 
that  the  CBO  itself  has  light  industrial  and  business  equipment 
job  resources  made  it  possible  to  place  CIP  studente  in  occupa- 
tiona  aimilar  to  those  in  private  firms»  such  as  accountings 
computer  programming^  weldings  and  auto  mechanics* 

In  aeeking  the  cooperation  of  business  and  industry^  imple- 
mentors have  found  the  overall  attitude  to  be  positive^  although 
aome  organizations  declined  to  participate  because  they  did  not 
want  "unproductive  teenagers  just  hanging  around"  (Treadway  et 
al*»  1979)  Also»  not  all  firms  that  initially  indicated  a 
willingness  to  help  have  delivered*  This  problem  has  been  exper* 
ienced  not  only  by  prime  sponsors  but  also  by  CBOs*     In  the 


7X  ahould  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  YCS»  its 
imp lemoi ting  agency  (ACTIOK)  is  excludedt  by  legislative  mandate^ 
-from  using  the  private^  for-profit  sector* 
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case  of  several  SchooX-to-tfork  Transition  programs  administered  by 
the  National  Urban  League^  many  corporations  Initially  stated  a 
willingness  to  help  but  subsequently  revealed  they  had  no  jobs  to 
offer  (National  Urban  League^  1979).  In  the  case  of  tvo  CIP 
sltes»  the  major  employers  in  the  community  found  that  they  could 
not  accommodate  as  many  youths  as  promised  because  union  contracts 
allowed  only  hired  personnel  at  the  work  site.  Other  employers 
have  alluded  to  the  need  for  additional  Insurance  to  cover  the 
youths  on  site»  or  .  have  Indicated  that  they  could  not  adequately 
monitor  students'  performance. 

Assessment  of  the  work  experience.  Assessments  of  the  work 
experience  and  of  youth  performance  have  been  carried  out  somewhat 
superficially.  In  the  case  of  Entitlement^  there  has  been  minimum 
monitoring  of  job  attendance* and  performance^  particularly  in  the 
large^enrollment  sites.  This  has  resulted  from  the  serious 
logistical  problem  in  large  sites  where  as  many  as  several  hundred 
work  sponsors  may  have  been  utilised*  The  diversity  of  sponsors^ 
in  turn»  has  made  it  alvkost  impossible  for  program  administrators 
to  ensure  ^idequate  supervision  (Ball  et  al.»  1979>  p*  185). 

It  does  not  appear  possible — financially  at  least — to  provide 
very  close  vork  monitoring.  In  the  case  of  the  CIF»  there  have 
been  as  many  as  15  youths  in  the  Hands-On  experience  simultan- 
eously. The  two  career  counselors  simply  could  not  have  monitored 
their  progress.  Not  only  was  their  presence  required  at  the  slte» 
but  problems  associated  with  commuting  times^  distances^  and  costs 
would  have  been  insurmountable.  Further^  the  counselor's  presence 
could  have  inconvenienced  the  employer.  Instead  of  directly 
ob serving »  counselors  normally  telephoned  employers  for  comments 
about  job  performance  and  attendance^  and  relied  on  the  brief 
evaluation  form  filled  out  by  the  employer  at  the  end  of  the 
experience. 

In  summary^  the  work  experiences  afforded  by  the  DOL-spon- 
sored  programs  have  produced  a  number  of  placements  sufficient  to 
meet  the  n&eds  of  the  enrolled  youths.  Less  satisfactory  have 
been  qualitative  aspects  of  the  placements  such  as  their  relevance 
to  youths'  preferences  and  the  degree  of  monitoring  and  feedback 
that  has  been  achieved. 


Coordination  with  the  Community 

Due  to  their  dependence  on  agencies  and  businesses  in  the 
community  for  the  provision  of  work  experiences  and  also  because 
of  their  reliance  on  the  LEA  and  community  agencies  for  referrals 
of  disadvantaged  youttts^  the  DOL-sponsored  programs  have  necessi- 
tated a  very  extensive  network  of  community  contacts. 
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The  three  programs  eicamined  herein  differ  greatly  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  community  access  they  enjoyed*  It  is  not  possible 
to  provide  a  single  description  of  the  community  access  attained 
by  Entitlement  because  the  program  has  been  administered  by  many 
different  types  of  organisations*  Jn  the  case  of  several  Entitle^ 
ment  prime  sponsors,  however,  community  contacts  were  poor*  *They 
had  not  developed  extensive  community  contacts  in  the  past  and 
short  implementation  schedules  did  not  give  them  time  to  develop 
such  relationships  (Ball  et  al*,  1979). 

In  the  case  of  YCS — which  is  run  by  a  community  board  with 
representation  from  organized  labor,  business,  local  and  regional 
governments,  education,  community- service  organisations,  and  youth 
and  neighborhood  organizations"  j  significant  problems  have  been 
reported  either  in  obtaining  youth  referrals  or  in  finding  work 
sponsors*  Partly  because  of  this  broad  community  representation, 
the  work  placements  within  YCS  have  been  more  balanced  than  those 
of  Entitlement* 

The  experience  of  the  CIP  is  noteworthy*  This  program  is  run 
by  a  community-based  organisation  with  a  good  reputation  among  the 
black  and  the  business  communities*  Several  CIP  staff  members 
were  former  employees  in  the  community-based  organization  and 
brought  to  the  CIP  a  large  number  of  personal  contacts*  The  staff 
members'  informal  knowledge  of  the  community  made  it  possible  for 
them  not  only  to  place  all  the  youths  in  selected  Hands-On  experi- 
ences, but  to  offer  each  intern  two  occupational  choices* 

The  different  levels  of  success  achieved  by  the  three  work* 
oriented  programs  in  establishing  community  contacts  reveals  that 
effective  community  networks  are  hard  to  develop  in  a  short  time 
and  that  they  need  to  be  in  place  prior  to  program  implementation* 
Entitlement — having  limited  eicperience  with  community  groups  and 
dealing  only  indirectly  with  business  groups~found  problems  in 
recruiting  out-of-school  youths  and  in  providing  diversified  Job 
slots*  In  contrast,  the  CIP--run  by  an  organization  familiar 
vith  its  community — and  the  YCS — administered  by  a  board  vith 
eictensive  community  representation— reported  fewer  difficulties  in 
these  two  activities* 


Contributions  Unique  to  Community-Based  Organizations 

Two  of  the  work*oriented  programs  discussed  in  this  report 
utilised  community-based  organizations  either  as  single  or  co- 
administrators of  progiTams,  or  as  subcontractors  to  carry  out 
recruitment  and  intake  activities* 

In  the  case  of  the  CIP,  the  program  was  administered  by  a 
black  CBO  with  established  roots  in  the  community  where  it  oper* 
ated*    The  CBO's  main  contribution  In  running  the  program  was  that 
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It  embued  the  new  aetting  with  a  strong  and  diatinct  philodophy 
(**tfe  Help  Ourselves**  Is  the  motto  of  thia  CBO)*  Because  of  the 
ethos  brought  by  the  crganitation^  the  program  cllnmte-is  charac* 
terited  by  a  feeling  of  **faiiilly»*'  where  both  youths  and  program 
personnel  show  a  mutual  caring  beyond  that  seen  In  conventional 
educational  programa*  Second^  the  fact  that  the  CBO  haa  been  «ble 
to  hire  personnel  who  had  not  Internalized  the  norms  o£  the 
regular  high  achool  made  It  posalble  for  the  youths  who  were 
alienated  from  **teachers*'  and  "counselors**  to  place  their  trust  In 
the  CIP  staff*  Xhlrd»  the  CBO  operated  in  a  separate  physical 
setting*  This  separation  from  the  regular  high  school  Is  a 
positive  attribute  of  the  CIP»  as  enrollees  hnve  developed  the 
feeling  that  the  CIP  Is  **very  different  from  the  high  achool*** 

An  additional  contribution  made  by  the  CBO  In  the  case  of  the 
CIP  Is  Its  ability  to  gain  access  and  actually  appeal  to  out-of-* 
school  youths*  The  CIP  has  had  a  very  high  out^of-school  youth 
enrollment  (47Z)  compared  to  other  DOL  programs*  YCS»  which  has 
been  run  by  a  board  with  broad  coctmunlty  participation^  has  also 
attracted  out-of^school  youths^  but  to  a  lesser  extent  (35Z  of  Its 
enrollees) * 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  Entitlement  program  appealed  to 
few  dropouts  (8%  of  Its  enrollees)*  '  However^  data  gathered  from 
the  Entitlement  implementation  study  show  that  sites  with  the 
highest  out'^of'^school  enrollment  (up  to  132)  were  those  in  vhlch 
CBOs  participated  In  the  recruitment  efforts  (Ball  et  al*»  1979» 
p*  63)*  According  to  these  preliminary  data»  Entitlement  programs 
run  by  a  goveitunent  agency^  an  Independent  contractor^  or  an  LEA 
alone  were  less  successful  In  recruiting  out-*of*school  youths  than 
those  administered  by  a  combinatdLon  of  agencies  that  Included  a 
CBO* 

Although  the  data  from  both  CIP  and  Entitlement  suggest  that 
the  role  played  the  CBO  was  a  positive  one»  not  all  Investigators 
have  reached  similar  conclusions*  Observational  data  gathered 
during  brief  field  visits  to  Entitlement  and  other  YEDPA  programs 
led  tfurzberg  (1979)  to  conclude  that  '*there  is  very  little  to 
distinguish  CBOs  from  other  service  deliverers  with  respect  to 
cost»  target  penetration^  or  effectiveness  as  program  deliverers** 
{p*  42)*  The  same  report  noted  a  great  variability  within 
CBOs»  which  led  its  author  to  maintain  that  generalizations  about 
CBOs  should  be  viewed  with  caution* 


Attendance  and  Retention  Patterns 

In  general »  all  DOL^sponsored  programs  have  experienced 
attendance  and  retention  rates  much  lower  than  those  In  the  public 
high  schools* 
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Mo  exact  figures  or  attendance  patterns  are  yet  available 
from  either  Entitlement  or  TtCS,  In  the  CIP»  however,  where  the 
netting  Is  small  and  Individualized  attention  Is  the  norta»  absen-* 
teelsm  has  been  quite  high*  During  the  winter  months*  attendance 
was  us  high  aa  80Z  In  one  site,  but  It  decreased  to  50Z  during  the 
summer*  In  the  three  other  CIP  sltea,'  attendance  rates  have 
ranged  from  40  to  65X#  Counselors  call  and  even  visit  the  youths' 
homes  whenever  attendance  problems  are  detected*  However  they 
report  that  this  very  time-demanding  activity  has  met  with  little 
success  * 

In  the  CIP  experience,  the  attitude  toward  attendance  ex- 
pressed by  the  alternative  high  school  Is  at  odds  with  that 
demanded  from  the  cooperating  L£A«  Whereas  the  CIP  seeks  ^o 
provide  students  with  '*a  second  chance**  and,  thus.  Is  willing 
to  combine  a  nurturing  approach  with  a  demand  for  Increased 
attendance,  the  LEA  demands  mlnliaal  attendance  requirements.  It 
remains  to  be  it^en  how  these  differences  will  be  reconciled* 

Together  with  ^•lgh  absentee  rates,  the  work-oriented  programs 
have  been  characterized  by  substantial  dropout  rates*  In  the  case 
of  the  CIP,  the  dr<^pout  rate  has  ranged  from  27  to  70%  over  a 
£lve*month  period*  Two  programs  with  smaller  dropout  rates 
have  been  Entitlement,  vhlch  reports  an  enrollee  loss  of  11% 
within  a  seven^month  period  (Ball  et  al*,  X979»  p*  87)  and  VCS, 
which  reported  a  14%  dropout  rate,  within  an  Identical  period 
(ACTION,  X979»  p*  20)* 

A*^  though  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  administrators  of  the 
YEDPA  legislation  to  compare  attendance  and  retention  rates  In 
these  work^orlented  programs  with  those  of  the  high  school,  such 
comparisons  do  not  appear  appropriate*  xhe  youth  population  In 
these  two  settings  Is  quite  different*  As  noted  In  Chapter  tl  of 
this  report,  disadvantaged  youths  face  a  number  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  distinct  from  mainstream  youths*  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  compare  their  present  attendance  with  their 
attendance  at  the  regular  high  school  last  attended* 


Conclusions 

The  data  examined  In  this  chapter  Indicate  that  the  recruit- 
ment methods  used  for  out*of*school  youth  must  be  different  from 


These  figures  were  derived  by  comparing  those  In  the  third 
cohort  who  were  Invited  to  enroll  In  the  program  with  those  who 
were  available  four  to  six  months  later  for  the  mid-term  testing* 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  point  to  distinguish  those  who  never 
actmlly  enrolled  from  those  who  dropped  from  the  program  or  from 
those  who  had  sporadic  attendance  or  those  who  returned  to  the 
high  school* 
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those  used  for  youths  atill  enrolled  in  regular  high  schools*  The 
foraer  youths  ere  difficult  to  contact  and  require  recruitment 
strategies  that  srs  time  and  labor  intensive*  The  recruitment  of 
in^scbool  students  Is  best  accomplished  through  collaborative 
srrsngements  with  the  LEA>  but  such  arrangments  suffer  when  the 
schedule  of  the  vork**or tented  progrsm  is  out  of  phase  with*  the 
rsgulsr  school  calendar*  Other  factors  that  are  dysfunctional  to 
optimw  school*^ rogram  relationships  include  the  lack  of  authority 
prime  sponsors  and  other  program  adminlatrators  have  over  academic 
standards*  philosophicsl  differences >  practical  considerations > 
and  perceived  threats  to  the  status  quo  of  the  L5A  and  its  teach- 
ers* 

Program  implcmentors  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success  in 
providing  work  experiences  to  youths*  Large  programs  without  well 
developed  networks  of  community  resources  have  provided  narrow 
ranges  of  occupational  choice*  mostly  within  public  agencies* 
Small  programs  with  linkages  to  community  resources  or  moderate- 
sired  progrsms  with  extensive  community  representation  have 
provided  more  diversified  occupational  experiences*  even  though 
the  participation  of  private  firms  has  betn  low  in  all  cases*  So 
far*  the  performance  of  CBOs  seems  to  be  superior  to  that  of  prime 
sponsors  and  independent  contractors* 
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IV.    FACTORS  CONDITIOHIHG  THE  IMPLEMENTATIOH  PROCESS 


Efforts  to  iDstall  Dew  programs  are  never  devoid  of  problemsi 
whether  anticipated  or  unexpected.  In  the  case  of  the  programs 
examined  here*  these  implementation  problems  can  be  traced  to  the 
following  four  main  sets  of  factors:  time  constraints »  inadequate 
program  def inition>  unanticipated  complications*  and  incompati- 
bilities between  service  and  research  demands.  Each  of  these  sets 
of  factors  is  analyzed  below. 

Time  Constraints 

Following  the  signing  of  the  YEDPA  legislation  In  August 
1977 1  DOL  sought  to  have  work-oriented  programs  in  place  and 
Operating  by  the  following  spring .  Although »  in  principle »  this 
afforded  a  six-month  preparation  timei  in  fact  It  did  not»  since 
the  Interval  was  shared  by  organ iza t ions  operating  at  three 
different  levels* 

Local  site  administrators  had  between  one  and  three  months  to 
put  the  necessary  human  and  physical  resources  in  place  before 
providing  services  to  the  target  youth.  The  consequence  of  these 
time  constraints  was  a  lack  of  planning.  The  non<*unexpected 
result  was  that  important  start'^up  activities  were  either  Incom- 
pletely on  inadequately  carried  out* 

The  brief  time  available  placed  heavy  demands  on  the  man- 
agerial abilities  of  program  administrators.  Some  administratorsi 
as  in  the  case  of  YCS|  responded  to  the  challenge  in  a  very 
effective  way.  Othersi  most  frequently  prime  sponsors  under 
Entitlement*  became  oveivhelmed  by  program  demands  and  were  not 
able  to  correct  many  of  the  probl^s  that  emerged  during  ini::ial 
program  implementation. 

Ideally »  the  process  of  disseminating  an  Innovation  should 
encompass  a  series  of  steps  beginning  with  the  explicit  descrip- 
tion of  program  components »  the  identification  of  personnel  and 
other  resources  needed  for  the  innovation*  and  the  identification 
of  the  personnel  who  will  manage  the  dissemination  effort*  In  the 
case  of  Entitlement  I  one  cannot  speak  of  a  dissemination  process 
inasmuch  as  the  "program"  was  really  a  "policy"*  Interested 
sites  presented  preliminary  proposals  in  September  and  a  final  one 
in  December.  From  their  perspective*  they  had  only  three  months 
to  estimate  the  pool  of  potential  youths  in  the  community,  iden* 
tify  the  gamut  of  work  sites  in  the  community,  obtain  the  commit- 
ment of  agencies  and  businesses  to  become  work  sites,  arrange  with 
the  LEA  for  admission  of  out-of-school  youths,  and  coordinate 
schedules  that  would  allow  program  enrollees  to  combine  classes 
and  work  experience. 


It  is  now  evident  that  the  planning  of  several  Entitlement 
prime  sponsors  was  both  hasty  and  incomplete*  First,  some  of  them 
failed  to  expand  their  staffs,  even  though  it  should  have  been 
clear  that  the  Entitlement  tasks  of  recruitment,  enrollment, 
identification  of  job  slots ,  payroll  monitoring ,  and  work  site 
management  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  *'spare  time^'  of 
existing  staff  members*  Second,  since  prime  sponsors  had  to  give 
evidence  of  commitment  from  the  work  sites  in  order  to  complete 
their  final  application  during  November,  they  had  no  recourse  but 
to  use  their  established  networks  of  public  and  nonprofit  youth 
sponsors  (Ball  et  al*,  1979)*  This  limited  the  selection  of  work 
experiences  to'those  that  had  traditionally  been  available  (i*e*, 
before  Entitl^ent)  *  The  new  agencies  that  did  agree  to  cooperate 
with  Entitlement  often  failed  to  live  up  to  their  promises*  The 
fact  that  Entitlement  grants  were  awarded  competitively  had  a 
negative  impact^as  such  competition  was  found  to  **create  powerful 
incentives  for  agencies  to  oversell  their  abilities  to  carry  out  a 
program"  (Ball  jet  al*,  1979,  p*  27)* 

Inadequate  consideration  of  the  incompatibilities  between 
program  SOL  and  LEA  calendars  represents  a  third  planning  defi- 
ciency* DOL'^sponsored  programs  operated  under  a  fiscal  year  that 
began  on  October  1,  whereas  the  VZk  fiscal  year  started  either  on 
July  1  or  January  1,  and  its  academic  year  in  September*  This  had 
serious  implications  for  recruitment,  enrollment,  arrangement  of 
work  experiences,  and  even  program  staffing* 

The  case  of  the  CI?  Is  of  significance  because  this  pro- 
gram had  been  field  tested  before,  and  the  impl&aentation  pro- 
cess called  for  its  replication  rather  than  for  ^'beginning  from 
scratch*"  The  CIP  disseminators  had  been  actively  involved  with 
the  development  of  the  original  CIP,  but  they  were  also  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  lack  of  planning  time  for  implementation  in 
an  additional  four  sites*  Officially,  the  local  CBO  affiliates 
(the  equivalent  of  the  prime  sponsors)  had  scarcely  two  weeks  to 
develop  their  proposals  (although  some  of  them  too  had  undertaken 
exploratory  planning)*  As  in  the  case  of  Entitlement,  the  compe* 
tition  for  CIP  funds  also  led  the  CBO  affiliates  to  oversell 
themselves  and  to  minimize  any  potential  problems  in  their  pro-^ 
posals* 

The  four  CIP  winning  sites,  which  received  their  contracts  in 
December  1977,  had  then  to  hire  their  staff  immediately  and 
provide  training  for  them  In  order  to  *'start  operations*"  in 
January  1978*  Hampered  by  holidays,  the  process  of  getting  the 
staff  and  physical  resources  in  place  at  maximum  speed  led  to 
problems  of  incomplete  or  inadequate  staff,  inadequate  development 
of  recruitment  strategies ,  unresolved  agreements  with  the  LEAs , 
and  limited  knowledge  about  the  program  by  the  community*  Several 
of  these  problems ,  particularly  recruitment  and  staff  ing ,  were 
critical  and  noticeably  affected  the  implementation  process* 
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In  coDtrast  to  Entitlement  and»  to  a  lesser  e3Ctent»  the  CIP» 
the  YCS  implementation  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  both 
xare£ul  planning  and  flexibility*  Though  the  program  vas  devel- 
oped from  scratch)  YCS  administrators  conducted  a  small  pilot 
project  before  starting  full-scale  operations*  They  produced  a 
plan  with  clear  objectives  and  performance  standards*  and  made 
provisions  for  adequate  time  and  personnel  to  accomplish  the 
anticipated  tasks*  The  YCS  success  gave  strong  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  certain  key  planning  activities »  particularly 
staffing*  recruitment  strategies*  start-up  schedules*  and  stag* 
gered  intakes* 

The  intense  and  brief  planning  period  that  characterized 
the  YEDPA  programs  vas  similar  to  that  escperienced  by  CETA  pro- 
grams in  the  mid-^yOs  and  brought  about  analogous  results  (see 
Snedeken  &  Snedeken*  1978)*  The  pattern  of  imposing  severe  time 
limits  needs  to  be  seriously  examined  by  program  administrators  at 
the  federal  level*  Without  adequate  time  for  planning  and  prep- 
aration* serious  problems  seem  almost  certain  to  arise*  Excessive 
eagerness  to  demonstrate  that  some  program  vorks*  has  a  high 
probability  of  leading  to  the  opposite  outcome* 


Inadequate  Program  Definition 

A  close  examination  of  the  various  DOL-sponsored  "programs" 
reveals  that  not  all  of  these  vere  fully  developed  programs  by  the 
time  of  their  implementation* 

Of  the  three  programs  examined  in  this  report*  the  CIP  is 
.unique  in  having  detailed  specifications  regarding  the  number* 
qualifications*  and  roles  of  staff ;  the  characteristics  of  its 
career-exploration  experience*  its  instructional  methodology;  and 
its  desired  program  climate*  On  the  other  hand*  the  CIP  did  not 
have  equally  useful  specifications  for  details  such  as  operating 
procedures  among  departments  and  information-processing  routines 
related  to  transcript  reviews*  counseling*  academic  credit  rec- 
ords* and  class  schedules*  These  deficiencies  turned  out  to  be 
significant  and  had  repercussions  on  implementation  issues  such  as 
recruitment*  coordination  vith  the  LEA*  and  attendance  and  reten- 
tion* 

As  pointed  out  earlier*  Entitlanent  was  not  really  a  "pro- 
gram" but  rather  a  statement  of  social/educational  goals  and  the 
broad  means  by  which  they  vere  to  be  attained*  Since  each  prime 
sponsor  developed  its  ovn  proposal*  there  were  as  many  Entitlement 
"programs"  as  sites*  Given  the  broad  features  of  the  program  as 
expressed  in  the  legislation  and  the  tentative  na^iire  of  the 
program  at  the  local  level*  prime  sponsors  could  give  only  vague 
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explanations  of  vhat  the  Entitlement  program  was*  Local  adminis- 
trators were  heard  to  describe  the  program  to  potential  work 
sponsors  as  "a  year-round  SPEDY  [Sutnmer  Program  for  Economically 
Disadvantaged  Youth]  where  the  activities  are  almost  wholly 
work-orieated"  (Manpower  Demonstration  Corporation^  1979»  p  +  ^'SS)* 
Preliminary  data  from  Entitlement  indicate  that  the  lack  of 
definition  of  program  features  affected  recruitment »  procurement 
of  appropriate  work  sites»  and  coordination  with  the  UEA* 

The  YCS>  which  is  characterized  by  detailed  personnel  quali- 
fications and  roles »  clear  a  priori  definitions  of  what  the  job 
experience  should  do  for  each  youth  and  bis  or  her  sponsor^  and 
complete  description  of  performance  standards  attached  to  the 
various  program  objectives^  experienced  a  very  smooch  implemen- 
tation process*  A  comparison  between  the  GIF  and  YCS  reveals 
that»  ^ereas  both  programs  had  developed  their  componencs  in 
detail  by  the  time  implementation  began»  the  YCS — unlike  the 
CIP — gave  particular  attention  to  staff  training  in  day-to-day 
operating  procedures »  includ ing  the  "establishment  of  clerical^ 
medical^  and  legal  routines  for  processing  the  volunteer  appli- 
cations" (ACTION^  1978»  p*  8)*  It  appears  that  an  understanding 
of  proper  internal  procedures  is  very  important*  In  the  case  of 
the  GIF  experience »  the  two  sites  that  reported  the  greatest 
implementation  problems  were  also  those  where  personnel  were 
unsure  as  to  their  res  pons  ibilites  for  carrying  ouc  routine  tasks 
such  as  class  scheduling »  attendance  records »  and  maintenance  of 
counseling  files* 

the  implementation  experience  of  these  three  programs  sug- 
gests that  well- developed  programs^  with  clear  componencs^  are 
easier  to  implement  than  those  with  ambiguous  features*  The 
experience  also  showed^  however^  that  even  previously  f ield**tesced 
programs  may  not  have  been  adequately  documented  to  assure  orob- 
lem-^free  implementations* 

Unanticipated  Complications 

A  recurrent  theme  in  the  implementation  of  the  DOL-sponsored 
programs  has  been  the  unanticipated  complexity  associated  with 
such  apparently  simple  tasks  as  recruitment^  work  placement^  and 
coordination  with  the  LEA*  These  tasks  became  complex  because 
they  involved  several  community  agencies  and  businesses  and  were 
highly  dependent  on  contextual  factors*  Moreover^  they  had  co  be 
performed  under  substantial  time  pressure  and  demanded  constant 
attention* 

Recruitment  activities  became  difficult  because  (a)  the 
appeal  of  work-oriented  programs  to  the  target  youths  was  over- 
estimated^  (b)  the  existence  of  competitive  programs  was  not  fully 
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anticipated^  (c)  out-o£-&chool  youths  were  more  difficult  to 
contact  than  had  been  expected »  and  (d)  obtaining  referrals  of 
disadvantaged  youths  required  the  cooperation  of  numerous  indi- 
viduals in  many  agencies* 

Like  recruitment^  work-placement  activities  needed  an  active 
network  of  community  agencies  and  businesses*  capable  of  offering 
different  work  experiences*  In  addition,  this  network  had  to  be 
composed  of  firms  and  agencies  willing  to  provide, the  work  experi- 
ence to  the  target'  youths  and  to  offer  some  form  of  monitoring* 
Since  the  organizations  in  this  network  operated  mainly  on  a 
voluntary  basis »  progiam  administrators  could  not  enforce  com- 
pliance* Their  only  means  to  obtain  work  sites  was  through 
persuasion »  and  this  demanded  time* 

Entitlement  and  the  CIP>  the  two  programs  that  depended  on 
LEA  collaboration  for  both  in-^school  youth  referrals  and  program 
operations^  lacked  adequate  experience  in  dealing  with  the  LEA* 
In  the  case  of  Entitlement^  program  administrators  at  the  national 
level  made  unrealistic  demands  of  the  LEA»  asking  it  to  provide 
attendance  and  performance  monitoring  on  a  monthly  basis  of  youths 
that  traditionally  were  not  a  high  priority  concern  of  the  school* 
It  is  evident  that  Entitlement  administrators  did  not  consider  the 
time  and  effort  the  LEA  would  have  to  contribute  to  meet  these 
excessive  demands* 

For  the  CIP>  the  task  of  coordination  with  the  LEA  became 
complex  basically  because^  in  two  of  the  four  sites^  the  CIP 
administrators  did  not  fully  understand  the  needs  and  priorities 
of  the  LEA  while  the  LEA  administrators  lacked  a  similar  under- 
standing of  the  CIP*  The  situations  at  the  four  replication  sites 
differed  so  much  from  that  at  the  prototype  site»  that  what  was 
learned  there  was  inapplicable  and  of  little  use*  Agreement  on 
issues  such  as  credit  award,  referrals  of  students^  and  recording 
of  grades  took  time  to  Implement  in  two  sites »  in  part  because  the 
leadership  was  inadequate  but  in  part»  too»  because  the  staff  was 
unsure  as  to  "what  to  do *"  Compound Ing  the  problem  was  the 
fact  that  the  LEA  was  unfamiliar  with  alternative  programs  and» 
consequently^  required  considerable  time  to  determine  how  the  work 
experience  would  be  credited »  what  criteria  would  be  used  for 
identifying  students^  and  \^at  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
so  that  CIP  students  could  receive  high  school  diplomas  while  the 
LEA  continued  to  receive  state  funds  for  these  youths*  Dealing 
with  the  LEA  was  facilitated  in  cases  where  the  LEA  had  had  prior 
experience  with  alternative  programs,  where  the  CIP  leadership  was 
resourceful ,  and  ^^ere  conditions  such  as  over-crowded  schools 
made  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the  LEA  to  cooperate  with  the  CIP* 
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InccaBPatlbllltles  between  Service  and  Research  P^nan^" 


The  YEDPA  legislation  aought  to  fulfill  tvo>  at  least  par-^ 
tially  incompatible  purposes^  nasiely  (a)  to  provide  a  solfition 
(vork^oriented  programs)  to  a  major  social  problem  (youth  unem** 
ployment)  and  (b)  to  test  vhether  the  solution  vas  effective*  The 
Act  identified  as  the  purpose  of  the  new  progr^ns  ^*to  employ  and 
increase  the  future  enPloyabilltv  of  young  persons tttand  to  test 
different  approaches  in  solving  the  employment  problems  of  youths** 
(Touth  Programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act»  1977  p*  46728)  [emphasis  added]* 

It  vas  the  need  to  provide  a  service  that  prodded  DOL  into 
requesting  that  program  ^administrators  at  the  local  level  start 
serving  youths  immediately^  despite  the  fact  that  several  sites 
were  111  prepared  to  undertake  this  task*  It  vas  also  largely 
because  of  the  service  need  that  DOL  vas  firm  in  requesting  that 
sites  honor  ^'contractual  obligations^*  by  enrolling  as  many  stu- 
dents as  stated  in  the  etdrollment  projections*  (The  CIP  vas  an 
exception  to  this  general  "rule"  *  Because  of  its  small  size  > 
enrollment  quotas  had  to  be  met  so* that  statistically  reliable 
impact  assessments  could  be  made*) 

The  pressure  to  meet  enrollment  quotas  seriously  affected  the 
operation  of  some  programs*  and  had  repercussions  for  both  service 
and  research  functions*  One  of  the  reasons  Entitlement  did  not 
enroll  many  out-of-school  youths  vas  that  the  Aevere  time  pres- 
sures encouraged  prime  sponsors  to  concentrate  on  in-^school  youths 
since  they  vere  easier  to  approach*  The  failure  to  meet  the 
enrollment  targets  by  the  CIP  led  to  threats  of  program  termina- 
tion by  DOL>  vhich  seriously  affected  staff  morale  and  program 
operations*  The  establishment  of  fixed  quotas  with  deadlines 
not  only  resulted  in  temporary  paralysis  of  the  program  but  also 
forced  staff  members  to  recruit  and  enroll  vhat  they  termed  "a 
disproportionate  number  [of  youths]  vho  are  probably  not  suited 
for  the  program*" 

In  the  case  of  Entitlement >  it  vas  soon  discovered  that  the 
demand  for  "generation  and  collection  of  standardized »  disciplined 
data  from  the  sites***challeneed  [the  prime  sponsors']  management 
and  affected  implementation"  (Ball  et  al*»  X979»  pp*  7-8)*  Many 
of  these  data-gathering  efforts  related  to  the  process  of  "reveri- 
f ication>^*  Which  forced  program  administrators  to  engage  in  a 
laborious  process  of  checking  vhether  enrollees  continued  to  be 
eligible  for  the  program*  Evaluation  pressures  also  affected 
implementation  of  the  CIP*  Initial  evaluation  procedures  called 
for  group  testing  and  discrete  student  intakes  ( i*e * >  cohorts 
to  begin  at  specific  times)  as  opposed  to  open  entry  or  staggered 
intakes  into  the  program*  Delays  hetveen  recruitment  and  testing 
and  betveen  testing  and   intake  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
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number  of  enrollees*  To  be  sure*  evaluation  procedures  were  not 
the  sole  factors  responsible  for  attrition »  but  they  played  a 
salient  role* 

♦ 

Pata  from  the  CIP  in  particular  provide  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  '^evaluating**  a  program  before  it  is  allowed  to 
establish  itself  as  a  '^service"  for  the  community*  DOL  wanted  to 
determine  whether^  the  CIP  could  show  positive  outcomes  within  a 
two-^year  demonstration  period*  On  the  other  hand*  the  very  fact 
that  the  program  operated  as  a  demonstration  created  a  climate  of 
instability  for  both  by  program  staff  and  the  communities  in  which 
the  dps  operated* 

Experience  with  these  work-oriented  programs  indicates  that 
it  is  difficult  to  implement  programs  that  seek  both  to  offer  a 
service  and  operate  as  experiments*  These  two  objectives  tend  to 
make  incompatible  demands  on  program  implementors*  and  to  compound 
whatever  other  difficulties  may  arise*  It  is  not  the  case  that 
concurrent  service  delivery  and  research  programs  are  inherently 
impossible  to  establish;  nevertheless*  the  task  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a  difficult  one  that  requires  careful  planning »  close 
cooperation*  and  open  communications* 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  the  four  sets  of  factors 
examined  in  this  section  is  that  they  are  primarily  ^'structural 
problems*"  which  Duke  (1977)  defines  as  those  that  are  built  into 
the  process  by  which  innovations  are  funded  and  that  implementors 
are  rarely  free  to  alter*  The  restrictive  timelines*  the  need  for 
collaborative  agreements,  the  limited  clarity  of  program  defini^ 
tion  and  the  conflicting  service  and  research  needs  of  the  pro- 
grams were  major  problems  for  program  implementors  at  the  local 
level* 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


Data  from  the  DOL-spon&ored  programs  are  still  preliminary 
and  are  derived  from  interim  reports  based  on  a  few,  cages  * 
Nonetheless »  the  findings  presented  in  this  report  make  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  some  highly  plausible  Inferences  with  respect  to 
three  Implementation  concerns  stated  in  the  l977  BOL  foowledge 
Itevelopment  Flan* 


The  FeasibilitVLof  New  Institutional  Arr.-\ngements  for  the  Provi^ 
sion  of  Work  Experience 

Three  different  institutional  arrangements  were  tried  during 
the  Implementation  of  the  IK)L*sponsored  programs  selected :  an 
alternative  educational  delivery  agency  run  by  a  £B0  in  the  case 
of  the  CIF|  an  approach  based  on  broad  community  participation  in 
the  case  of  YCS^  and  the  predominant  utilization  of  the  existing 
manpower  agencies  and  other  government  units  in  the  case  of 
Entitlement* 

Findings  reveal  that,  while  all  three  institutional  arrange- 
taents  are  possible,  some  appear  to  have  advantages  over  others* 
Programs  with  well-developed  community  networks  tend  to  perform 
better  in  gaining  access  to  disadvantaged  and,  particularly, 
out*of "school  youths «  They  also  show  superior  performance  in 
obtaining  diversified  Jobs  matched  to  youths'  interests* 

The  cooperation  of  the  LEA  in  the  identification  of  potential 
enrollees,  awarding  academic  credit,  and  even  granting  high  school 
diplomas  is  possible,  though  obtaining  this  cooperation  is  likely 
to  be  a  time-consuming  and  laborious  process  in  most  communities* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  LEAs  face  a  number  of  phllo* 
sophical,  practical,  and  political  disincentives  in  collaborating 
with  DOL-*dponsored  programs*  The  fact  that  they  have  collaborated 
is  a  testament  to  the  powerful  incentive  afforded  by  external 
funding*  It  appears  unlikely  that  LEAs  will  adopt  these  programs 
once  federal  support  is  cut  off* 

The  performance  of  prime  sponsors  as  organizers  of  work 
experiences  has  been  rather  poor,  but  no  conclusive  statements  can 
be  made  a':out  their  capabilities,  as  these  agencies  were  subject 
to  severe  time  constraints  during  the  implementation  process  * 
Also,  they  were  assigned  tasks  relatively  unfamiliar  to  them — the 
establishment  of  relations  with  the  LEA  and  with  numerous  busl-* 
nesses  and  agencies  in  the  community*  It  remains  to  be 'tested 
whether  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  current  experience  has 
rendered  prime  sponsors  more  proficient*  * 
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The  Provision  of  "MeaninRf  ul**  Work  Experiences 


In  general I  programs  seeking  to  serve  large  numbers  o£  youths 
have  not  been  able  to  provide  work  experiences  carefully  matched 
to  youths'  preferences*  Programs  of  a  smaller  size  and  those'of  a 
med ium  size  that  include  broad  community  participation  seem 
capable^  through  counseling  and  individualized  attention^  of 
providing  youths  with  more  satisfactory  and  satisfying  work 
experiences* 

Assessing  the  quality  o£  work  experiences  is  difficult  even 
in  the  case  of  small  programs*  The  nature  of  the  experience™ 
which  may  involve  only  one  youth  per  job  site~poses  logistical 
problems  not  likely  to  be  resolved  without  major  increases  ,in 
personnel  and  £unds  for  monitoring  purposes* 

The  provision  o£  work  experience  for  disadvantaged  youths  has 
faced  one  problem  also  encountered  by  disadvantaged  adultSi  namely 
that  their  dependence  on  public  transportation  limits  accessi- 
bility to  preferred  work  experience  locations* 

The  participation  of  private^  particularly  pro£it-making 
firms  I  in  the  provision  of  work  experience  remains  an  elusive 
objective*  Despite  the  wage  subsidies  present  in  some  programsi 
relatively  £ew  private  businesses  have  made  job  opportunities 
available*  On  the  other  hand^  programs  run  either  by  CBOs  or  by 
groups  with  broad  community  representation  seem  capable  o£  se*- 
curing  the  support  of  diverse  employers  in  the  community* 

The  Appeal  of  Current  Delivery  Programs 

Several  factors  influence  youths'  decision  to  enroll  in 
work-oriented  programs*  Xt  is  not  possiblei  at  this  time^  to 
measure  the  relative  impact  o£  these  factors  on  the  youths' 
choices^  but  it  is  evident  that^  either  singly  or  in  combinationi 
they  are  responsible  for  the  large  disparity  between  the  pool  o£ 
potential  program  participants  and  those  who  ultimately  enroll* 
Two  of  the  factors— demographic/  sociological  characteristics)  and 
local  labor  conditions— operate  beyond  the  ability  of  program 
administrators  to  manipulate  them*  But  the  remaining  four — 
incentives  offered  by  work-oriented  programs »  c<Hnpetition  with 
alternative  programs »  program  eligibility  and  entrance  require- 
ments »  and  youths'  perception  o£  the  program— are  amenable  to 
program  design  and  planning  efforts* 

Out-o£-school  youths  are  not  attracted  by  programs  that 
require  their  return  to  the  traditional  high  school*  Their 
experience  with  the  public  schools  has  been  negative  and  they  are 
more  interested  in  alternative  educational  settings »  particularly 
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those  that  offer  individualised  attention*  On  the  other  hand^ 
out*of-»chool  youths  are  interested  in  joining  programs  that 
allov  them  to  engage  in  concretei  individually  tailored  work 
experiences* 

Among  youths  currently  attending  school  there  is  a  villlng- 
ness  to  remain  in  school  i^en  offered  a  stipend^  but  for  some  of 
themi  attending  an  alternative  school  setting »  even  if  not  re- 
iBunerated*  is  much  more  attractive* 

Because  of  the  apparent  hierarchy  in  preferences »  it  seems 
that  programs  that  (a)  offer  either  a  precise  interest-job  match 
or  an  an  alternative  academic  environment »  (b)  provide  a  host  of 
auxiliary  services;  and  (c)  offer  a  financial  incentive  have  more 
appeal  than  programs  that  incorporate  only  one  of  these  features* 


Other  Implftmentation  Lessons 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary  hypotheses  presented  abovei 
the  experience  of  Implementing  work-oriented  programs  has  provided 
a  number  of  lessons  that  should  increase  our  understanding  about 
specific  implementation  activities*  These  lessons  can  be  sum- 
marised as  follows: 


•  Recruitment  of  disadvantaged  youths  requires  differential 
approaches  with  out-of-  and  in*school  youths ;  in  par-^ 
ticulari  recruitment  of  out-of**  school  youths  is  labor 
intensive  and  demands  personal  contact  with  these  youths* 

•  Projections  of  program  enrollment  are  presently  derived 
from  a  weak  technology  that  tends  to  overestimate  the  pool 
of  potential  enrollees;  holding  implementors  responsible 
for  meeting  unrealistic  enrollment  targets  aggravates  the 
situation  because  it  diverts  staff  attention  from  ongoing 
program  operations* 


•  Eligibility  requirements  and  entrance  test s» though 
intended  to  assure  that  the  intended  target , population  is 
that  which  is  served"have  the  negative  effect  of  deter- 
ring a  substantial  number  of  youths  from  participation* 


•  Activities  that  require  the  participation  of  the  LEA  must 
be  carefully  synchronised  with  the  LEA  academic  and|  where 
applicable!  fiscal  calendars* 

•  Adequate  incentives  remain  to  be  developed  to  secure  the 
participation  of  private »  for-profit  firms  in  providing 
work  experiences;  employing  youths  with  subsidised  wages 
does  not  appeal  to  many  commercial  and  industrial  firms* 
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#  tfell  e&tAh^ldhed  CBO&  appear  to  have  significant  advan- 
tages iu  the  areas  o£  recruitment  and  provision  o£  vork 
experiences  over  most  prime  sponsors. 

Finally*  the  implementation  experience  has  disclosed  a  basic 
but  uD£ortuDately  too  frequently  encountered  pheoomenon  in  social 
programs.  There  is  a  gross  underestimation  by  program  developers 
and  implemeotors  o£  the  complexity  o£  the  tasks  involved  aod  o£ 
the  time  required  £or  adequate  completion.  Implementation  activi- 
ties are  rarely . preceded  by  proper  planning  and  training  o£ 
program  implemeotors.  As  acute  observers  o£  the  implementation 
process  have  remarked*  individuals  £ail  to  ''appreciate  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  the  ordinary  happen**  (Pressman  &  Wildavsky» 
X973,  p.  xii). 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  written  for  the  educator  or  school  board  member 
interested  in  a  program  combining  basic  and  career  education 
for  high  school  youth  who  are  not  succeeding  in  regular  schools. 
Technical  aspects  of  the  evaluation  design,  a  description 
of  the  instruments  used,  and  a  discussion  of  the  data  analysis 
procedures  are  covered  in  a  separate  technical  appendix. 
Those  who  want  more  information  on  the  instruments  used  or 
wish  to  study  the  array  of  basic  data  in  depth  may  find 
such  material  of  interest-    Nonetheless*  reading  this  report 
will  be  easier  if  the  reader  understands  its  context  In  time 
and  the  evaluation  design  on  which  data  summarized  in  the 
report  are  based, 

TIME  LINE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM  (CIP) 

Although  the  Career  Intern  Program  offered  service  to  youth 
in  the  fall  of  1972 »  the  systematic  linking  of  program 
development  and  evalxmtion  began  with  support  from  the 
N.^-tional  Institute  of  Education  in  December  1973*    As  work 
progressed  and  tentative  conclusions  were  reached  on  the 
time  required  to  develop  CIP  and  evaluate  its  results,  time 
blocks  were  created,  each  with  a  major  focus.    This  report 
is  based  on  data  collected  during  the  last  of  the  time 
blocks  listed \below* 

o    December  1973  -  August  1974;    Program  development  work 
continued;  evaluation  to  facilitate  program  development 
(formative  evaluation)  and  to  make  a  preliminary  assess- 
ment of  major  program  results  (summative  evaluation)  begun, 

o    September  1974  -  Febrxxary  1975:    Program  more  fully 
developed;  evaluation  used  to  facilitate  the  "fit" 
between  the  program  as  implemented  and  the  reaction  of 
interns  and  staff  to  the  program* 

o    March  1975  -  Febrxxary  1976:    Progjram  developed  and  imple* 
mented;  evaluation  to  assess  major  results,  to  provide 
data  to  staff  on  the  qxxality  of  their  implementation 
efforts*  and  to  document  how  the  program  was  completed. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  EVALUATION  DESIGN 


An  evaluation  procedure  was  developed,  using  a  lottery  process 
to  determine  which  students  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  program 
and  which  ones  were  not.    The  ♦lottery  process  controls  for 
the  possible  bias  which  might  be  present  if  students  who 
volunteered  for  the  program  were  compared  with  ;;he  students 
who  did  not.    The  students  chosen  by  lottery  to  enter  the 
Career  Intern  Program  constituted  the  experimental  group; 
those  not  admitted,  the  control  group. 

The  lottery  was  held  for  applicants  who  had  completed  inter- 
views, taken  achievement  and  attitude  tests,  and  otherwise 
completed  the  pre-enrollment  procedures.    No  applicant  knew 
whether  she  or  he  would  be  in  the  experimental  or  control 
group  at  the  time  the  entry-level  data  were  collected* 
Applicants  who  did  not  complete  the  pre-enrollment  procedures 
were  not  included  in  the  lottery.    The  experimental  nature 
of  the  program  and  the  use  of  the  lottery  were  explained  to 
all  applicants  and  their  parents  during  the  pre-enro"*  Iment 
process , 

Students  were  enrolled  (and  control  groups  formed)  at  three 
times  during  the  period  covered  in  this  report;  January 
1974,  June  1974  (CIP  operated  for  a  sxjmmer  semester)  and 
February  1975,    Most  of  these  students  (called  "interns" 
by  the  program)  completed  the  program  by  February,  1976* 

Follow-up  studies  were  initiated  on  as  many  interns  as 
possible  who  had  completed  the  program  prior  to  December 
1975  and  on  the  control  group*    These  studies  were  conducted 
to  elicit  some  data  on  what  graduates  did  after  leaving 
CIP  with  respect  to  jobs  held  and  post-high  school  vocational 
or  general  educational  training  pursued,    Tha  groups  from 
whan  data  were  collected  are  identified  in  the  report  along 
with  other  descriptive  information* 

One  other  facet  of  the  evaluation  needs  to  be  explained — 
the  problem  of  the  changing  sample  size  (i,e,|  number  of 
students  from  whandata  were  collected)  reported  in  the 
text  as  different  evaluation  questions  are  addressed* 

The  reader    will  note,  for  example*  that  in  Chapter  Four 
the  sample  size  used  is  sometimes  498*  490*  or  404  (reported 
as  N  =  498,  N  =  490*  etc).    The  sample  size  varies  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  individuals  who  completed  the  particular 
interviews  or  tests  which  supplied  data  pertinent  to  the 
question.     Some  Ns  reflect  usable  demographic  data  from  the 
total  applicant  pool  for  the  January  1974,  June  1974  and 
February  1975  admissions  (before  the  lottery  was  held). 
Other  Ns  reflect  the  number  of  students  from  the  applicant 
nool  who  completed  the  tests.    All  applicants  completed  the 
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pre-enrollment  interview  during  which  the  purpose  of  CIP 
was  explained*  AC  this  pointy  some  decided  Chat  CIP  was  not 
for  them  or  that  they  did  not  want  to  face  another  test. 
This  action^  or  comparable  actions^  resulted  in  a  larger 
sample  size  for  personal  background  information  or  educational 
aspirations  than  for  reading  scores — primarily  since  the 
reading  and  math  tests  followed  the  pre-enrollment  interview* 

The  reasons  for  the  changing  sample  size  are    usually  clear 
from  the  test*    Unlike  some  studies^  this  study  does  not  have 
a  constant  sample  size*    tSeveral  reasons  contribute  to  a 
shrinking  sample  size*    Control  group  students,  who  are  not 
attending  CIP,  may  not  have  an  incentive  to  return  information* 
Interns  may  be  absent  on  days  tests  are  given,  or  they  may 
return  to  their  former  schools  or  take  a  job*    Sometimes  data 
were  too  incomplete  to  be  usable*    Sometimes  despite  efforts  of 
CIP  staff  and  evaluators,  youths  on  the  intern  group  could 
not  be  located  at  all  for  post-testing.    All  of  these  factors 
reduce  the  number  of  suable  data  sets  and  hence  the  same  size* 

We  have  tried  to  generalize  to  the  appropriate  sample  as  the 
N*s  changed,  so  that  the  conclusions  are  valid  for  that 
group.    However,  the  reader  should  be  alerted  to  the  need 
lor  caution  in  recalling  whether  a  particular  finding  was 
for  all  applicants,  all  applicants  who  took  the  relevant  test, 
or  other  sub-groups  within  the  population*    Differences  in 
basic  characteristics  that  might  affect  outcomes  are  noted 
where  the  sample  size  decreases. 

One  question  that  may  arise  in  reading  almost  any  research 
report  is  how  believable  are  the  findings*    Notes  on  meth- 
odology in  the  Appendix  examine  several  issues  related  to 
bellevability ,  outlining  rival  hypotheses  and  the  evidence 
relevant  to  these*    The  findings  reported  in  the  test  are 
those  on  which  the  evaluators  are  ready  to  stake  their  pro- 
fessional reputations  as  believable. 

The  reader  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  findings 
are  based  on  a  design  which  has  been  said  to  be  difficult 
to  achieve  in  action  research;  a  study  involving  three 
separate  cohorts  of  applicants,  with  participants  and  non- 
participants  chosen  at  random  from  the  applicant  pool* 

The  design  contributes  to  believability  in  two  ways.  First 

the  replication  of  findings  across  three  separate  groups  suggests 

that  whatever  is  happening,  is  not  a  one-time,  one  group 

event.    Second  the  true  experimental  and  control  groups 

permit  strong  inference  that  whatever  is  happening  is  due 

to  the  internship  experience,  rather  than  to  changes  which 

would  probably  have  occurred  without  OIC, 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


WHAT  IS  THE  PROBLEM? 


On  Thursday,  October  5,  1972,  the  Philrdelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
reported: 

"The  eyas  of  the  nation  are  upon  you.  Rev.  Sullivan,' 
U.S.  Coimnissioner  of  .Education,  Dr.  Sidney  Marland 
said  yesterday  afternoon  after  he  helped  dedicate 
Rev-  Leon  Sullivan's  new  educational  center  for  high 
school  dropouts  in  Germantown-   .  -  - 

"Called  the  Urban  Career  Education  Center,  Dr.  Sullivan*s 
new  organization  will  work  with  Germantown  High  School 
pupils  who  have  already  dropped  out  or  seem  about  to- 

"I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  this  is  not 
simply  more  vocational  education  for  blacks,  something 
that  has  properly  been  attacked  in  the  past  as  tending- 
to  segregate  blacks  into  semi-skilled  occupations, 
reserving  college  for  the  white  middle  class,' 
Marland  said-'* 

The  Reverend  Dr-  Leon  Sullivan,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  America 
(OlCs/A) ,  pointed  out  another  dimension  of  the  Urban  Career 
Education  Center  when  he  wrote: 

"We  want  to  improve  the  capability  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  order  to  make  them  meet  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth.     It  is  not  sufficient  just  to 
supply  quality  education,  as  important  as  that  is: 
a  component  like  OIC  is  needed  to  use  its  prestige  and 
its  contacts  in  the  business  community  to  guarantee  that 
disadvantaged  young  people  have  promising  opportunities/* 

In  the  sense  of  opening  the  doors  at  62  West  Harvey  Street  to 
youth  and  their  families,  October  5,  1972,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Urban  Career  Education  Center  (UCEC)  and  of  its  largest 
component,  the  Career  Intern  Program  (CIP) . 

In  another  sense,  the  origins  of  the  CIP  go  further  back  to 
the  1960s'  problems  of  apparent  dropouts  from  the  American 
Dream- 
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DROPPING  OUT  IN  AMERICA 


A  free  public  education  through  high  school  did  not  become 
part  of  the  American  Dream  until  recently.    As  long  as 
apprenticeships,  indenturing  or  child  labor  busied  almost  all 
youth,  education  past  the  sixth  grade  was  limited  to  children 
of  affluence.    Not  until  the  1930*s  when  adults  competed  for 
jobs  usually  held  by  youth  was  legislation  requiring  full-time 
school  attendance  up  to  age  16  or  more  enforced. 

To  parents  of  the  1960*s,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  first 
generation  for  whom  a  universal  high  school  education  was 
available,  and  grandparents  to  whom  a  high  school  diploma 
was  often  only  a  dream,  the  phenomenon  of  high  school  dropouts 
was  incomprehensible.    To  educational  planners,  dropouts  were 
part  of  a  pattern  including  drugs,  vandalism,  gangs,  pregnancy, 
and  fighting  in  the  high  schools.    To  a  certain  extent,  it 
was  thought  that  problems  in  high  schools  would  be  reduced 
when  alienated  youth  took  their  problems  elsewhere. 

At  first,  the  high  dropout  rates,  particularly  among  black  men, 
was  widely  viewed  as  a  cause  for  alarm.    It  was  feared  that 
dropouts-  could  not  find  work,  would  contribute  disproportion- 
ately to  crime,  and  would  indeed  only  take  their  problems 
elsewhere. 

These  concerns  were  somewhat  soothed  by  a  rise  of  skepticism 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  education  generally  in  reducing 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  in  America,  and  by  studies 
suggesting  high  school  completion  did  not  matter  that  much* 

Wholesome  as  these  revisionist  studies  were  in  shifting  some 
of  the  burden  of  social  reform  away  from  schools,  the  facts 
suggest  that  failure  to  complete  high  school  Is  a  problem 
for  the  individual  and  society. 


IT  HURTS 


Failure  to  complete  high  school  hurts  in  a  least  five  ways: 
ability  to  find  a  job,  upward  mobility,  income,  work  satisfaction, 
quality  of  life,  and  satisfaction  with  personal  development. 
Two  qualifications  should  be  remembered  in  considering  the  data. 
First,  although  the  personal  and  social  costs  of  dropping  out 
are  high  on  the  average,  hot  §11  dropouts  fail  vocationally 
and  personally*    Many  are  as  satisfied,  happy,  and  productive 
as  their  friends  who  have  completed  more  education. 
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Second,  droppinj^  out  (leaving  school  and  not  returning  to 
complete  an  educational  step)  is  what  hurts.    Stopping  out 
(leaving  school  for  a  while,  then  returning  to  complete  training) 
apparently  is  less  of  a  problem. 

o         Finding  a  job:    Despite  the  assets  possessed  by  many  drop- 
outs, the  hard  £act  is  that  as  a  group,  they  have  more  difficult 
time  finding  a  job  than  their  high  school  graduate  peers. 
Dropouts  were  more  adversely  affected  by  increased  competition 
for  jobs  in  1974  than  were  high  school  graduates.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  dropouts  rose  almost  twice  as  much  (by  4  percent) 
as  it  did  for  high  school  graduates. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  207^  of  high  school 
dropouts  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  were  unemployed  in  1974, 
compared  -to  107^  of  the  high  school  graduates.  With  over  3 
million  dropouts  in  the  labor  force,  the  number  of  youth 
affected  is  large — close  to  600,000  persons  between  16  and 
24  years  of  age. 

When  dropout  emplo3n[nent  rates  are  comr^red  by  race,  youth 
from  black  and  minority  races  are  doubly  disadvantaged. 
About  16%  of  white  youth  without  high  school  diplomas  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  24  were  unemployed  in  1974;  32%  of  dropout 
youth  from  black  and  other  minority  races  wanted  jobs  and 
could  not  find  them. 

0         Upward  Mobility:  Whether  one  is  a  dropout  or  a  graduate, 
getting  a  job  is  not  the  whole  story.    To  the  extent  that  higher 
pay  and  status  are  valued,  being  a  dropout  hurts.  Employment 
rates  within  occupations  vary — to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
dropout.    Employed  dropouts  in  the  16  to  21  age  group  generally 
do  not  find  work  in  the  more  skilled,  high  paying  jobs  when 
compared  with  high  school  graduates.    For  example,  in  1973, 
5574  of  employed  women  high  school  graduates  but  only  207^  of 
employed  women  dropouts  held  clerical  jobs  while  only  157^  of 
employed  women  graduates  but  287e  of  employed  dropouts  were 
service  workers.    Among  men  the  differences  were  less  dramatic 
but,  consistently,  dropouts  more  frequently  found  lower  paying, 
lower  status  jobs. 

0         Work    satisfaction:    The  relationship  between  job  satis- 
faction  looks  like  a  st^ir  with  wide  treads,  not  an  inclined 
plane.    Completing  a  degree — high  school  or  baccalaurate — 
is  associated  wiEn  a  big  jump  in  job  satisfaction,  but  adding 
another  year  without  the  degree,  has  little  effect.  Perhaps 
it  shouldn't  be  this  way,  but  it  largely  is.    If  job  satisfaction 
is  important,  there  is  little  payoff  in  getting  more  education 
unless  one  completes  a  credential.    Particularly  as  one  gets 
older,  workers  ^o  have  not  completed  high  school  are  more 
satisfied  with  their  jobs  than  workers  who  have  not. 
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0       Quality  of  Working  Life:    An  index  of  quality  of  employment 
(comfort^  challenge^  and  financial  Tesoixrces)  was  constructed 
for  a  1973  national  sample.    The  results  showed  a  stronger 
relationship  between  education  quality  or  employment^  with 
the  stair  steps  very  clear;  a  year  is  not  a  year  is  not  a  year. 
Increments  in  quality  of  employment  came  only  at  those  points 
(high  school  or  college)  where  educational  credentials  are 
conferred.    "Little  is  gained  in  quality  of  employment  by 
going  from  grade  school  to  obtaining  some  high  school  education 
but  no  diploma.**  (Quinn  et  al.*  p.  34). 

0       At  30,  Satisfaction  with  Educational  Development:  Looking 
backward*  respondents  in  a  recent  follow-up  survey  of  a  national 
sample  of  youth  of  the  50 *s  felt  considerable  satisfaction  with 
many  aspects  of  their  lives:     their  family*  their  friends* 
their  work*  their  community.    One  area  stood  out:  regret  at 
the  missed  opportunities  in  their  educational  development. 
While  high  school  and  college  graduates  weren*t  immune  to  such 

regret,  those  who  started  but  never  completed  their  education 

hurt  worst. 

These*  and  other  data*  add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  for  most 
youth*  getting  a  high  school  diploma  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  important  for  their  lives  after  high  school.    The  diploma 
will  not  be  the  golden  key  it  might  have  been  for  their  grand- 
parents* or  ,the  silver  key  for  their  parents*  but  it  may  be  a 
necessary  key  for  them  and  their  children. 

HOW  MANY 

In  1972*  25  percent  of  U.  S.  high  school  students  did  not 

graduate  from  high  school  at  t\ie  same  time  as  their  age  mates  

approximately  1*000*000  students  in  all.^^    The  Philadelphia 
School  District  reported  an  overall  dropout  rate  of  15%  in 
1974  based  on  students  who  notified  the  District  that  they 
were  leaving  school.    Many  students  dropout  without  such 
notification.    These  students  would  not  be  counted  in  the 
official  dropout  rate.    Even  so*  at  least  9,500  students 
dropped  out  of  Philadelphia  Schools  in  1974.    Tenth  grade*  the 
critical  school  leaving  grade  in  Philadelphia*  when  youth  reach 
16  and  are  no  longer  required  to  attend*  account^j  for,  over  50 
percent  of  students  dropping  out. 

Little  is  known  about  how  many  of  these  youth  are  only  stopping 
out.    There  are  few  data  on  how  many  youth  ret\a:n  to  high  school 
before  they  are  too  old  legally  to  receive  free  public  education. 
Even  less  is  known  about  the  number  who  will  enroll  in  high 
school  equivalency  examination  training*  will  complete  such 
training*  will  take  the  General  Equivalency  Diploma  examination* 
or  will  pass  it . 
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Dropping  out  is  culturally  selective.    It  hits  hardest  at 
families  of  lower  socio-economic  status.    For  both  whites  and 
non-whites,  the  higher  the  educational  level  of  parents,  for 
example,  the  lower  the  chances  of  a  male  youth  from  that 
family  dropping  out.  Moreover »  more  non-white  youth  came  from 
poorer  homes,  so  dropouts  come  disproportionately  from  minority 
youth.    In  1973,  for  example,  there  were  almost  twice  as  many 
black  men  and  women  dropouts  among  14  to  24  years  olds  (1874  and 
19%,  respectively)  as  white  men  and  women  (107*  and  H"?^*  respect- 
ively) , 

The  data  presented  document  what  many  inner  city  students » 
teachers  and  parents  know — if  you  are  poor,  black  and  if  you 
do  not  have  a  basic  education  which  will  help  you  find  a  job 
or  continue  your  education^  your  future  is  bleak. 

Yet,  most  high  schools  have  not  been  successful  in  increasing 
retention  rates  through  improved  or  special  programs.  The 
problem  is  more  complex  than  simply  keeping  youth  out  of  the 
labor  market  and  in  school  longer.    Few  want  to  force  youth 
to  stay  in  a  classroom  by  increasing  the  minimum  school 
leaving  age  to  18  or  21  when  many  are  voting  with  their  feet 
to  get  out.    Alternative  work-study,  cooperative  learning  and 
community  service  programs  seem  to  offer  meaningful  ways  of 
helping    youth  learn  and  earn  between  16  and  25,  but  these 
reach  only  a  few  and  seem  to  attract  more  affluent  youth. 
Improving  schools,  expanding  options,  and  creating  youth 
service/ learning  alternatives  all  are  being  tried.  According 
to  Geisinger  (1973) , 

''Proposed  and  mostly  unproved  innovative  practices 
include  a  variety  of  counseling  programs,  prevention 
ideas,  replacement  of  the  general  ;hlgh  school  curr- 
iculum with  the  career  curriculum,  performance 
contracting,  changes  in  teacher  practices,  cooperative 
community  approaches,  non-graded  organization  and 
multiple  courses  instead  of  repeating  a  grade,  for 
students  who  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  school, 
changes  in  ctjrricular  practices  including  short 
units,  content  in  skills  training  (English,  mathe- 
matics and  reading)  that  is  relevant  to  the  life  of 
the  student,  replacement  of  the  continual  stream  of 
negative  reinforcements  givfen  students  with  positive 
reinforcements  (focus  on  success,  individuals, 
rather  than  failure)  and  supplementatio.i  of  the 
*fact  school'  with  a  'value  school,*'  tp-21) 

While  Geisinger  concludes  that  ",,,some  schools  do 
seem  to  have  helped  many  of  their  students",  hi.^ 
review  suggests  that  there  are  more  ideas  tried 
out  on  a  small  scale  than  approaches  tested  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
of  their  value,     (See  also  Weisbrod,  1965  and 
Millsap*  1969)    Interestingly,  many  of  the  successful 
innovations  (e,g,,  Massimo,  1969)  have  emphasized 
career  counseling  and  development  of  adaptive  skills: 
punctuality,  getting  along  with  others  and  problem- 
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solving.    Career  information,  particulary  for  non- 
white  youth,  has  emerged  from  a  recent  economic  analy- 
sis (Hill.  1975)  as  a  public  policy  alternative  to 
increase  school  retention  where  this  is  desirable." 

The  Career  Intern  Program  has  its  origins  in  these  concerns,  as 
a  possible  solution  for  the  often  hard-to-reach  youth  from  very 
low  income,  multi-problem  families. 


THE  STORY  OF  OICs/A 

One  of  the  first  battles  won  by  community  action  in  the  long, 
bitter  and  continuing  fight  for  racial  equality  in  employment 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
Four  hundred  black  clergymen,  outraged  at  the  failure  of 
gradualism,  led  the  boycott  of  businesses  which  practiced 
racial  discrimination  in  employment  opportunities.    The  boycott 
was  called  the  Selective  Patronage  Program.    One  of  the  initial 
targets  of  the  Program  was  the  Tasty  Baking  Company.  After 
three  months  of  the  boycott  of  Tasty' s  products,  the  company 
agreed  to  hire  black  workers.    As  the  Tasty  Baking  Company 
acquiesced  to  the  demands  of  the  Selective  Patronage  Program, 
other  businesses  followed  suit. 

Once  black  workers  were  allowed  to  seek  employment  opportunities, 
however,  most  were  placed  in  unskilled  jobs  because  of  their 
lack  of  training  and  education.    Thus,  providing  education 
and  training  for  blacks  and  other  minorities  became  the  moti- 
vation for  establishing  the  first  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  (OIC)  in  an  old  jailhouse  in  Philadelphia. 

Today,  it  is  often  easy  to  forget  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  these  clergymen  who  demanded  that  jobs  at  all  levels  be 
open  to  all  applicants,  regardless  of  race.    The  Reverend 
Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  on  Broad 
and  Venango  Streets  in  Philadelphia,  was  their  leader.  The 
first  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center  was  founded  in 
Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Sullivan,  who  was  concerned  over  how  few 
minority  workers  were  qualified  to  fill  the  newly  available 
jobs. 

By  197^,  the  local  OIC  programs  sponsored  by  the  national  organ- 
ization (OICs/A)  had  spread  to  over  100  cities  and  had  trained 
about  195,000  persons.    The  Wall  Street  Journal  described 
OIC  as  one  of  the  most  successful  manpower  programs  in  operation. 
In  April  197^,  Thomas  Bray  worte: 

*'As  founder  and  National  Director  of  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  of  America,  Dr.  Sullivan 
has  made  a  career  out  of  self-help  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities.    The  OIC  program  began  10  years  ago 
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in  an  abandoned  police  station  (sic)  in  the 
North  Philadelphia  slums  and  has  since  grown  into 
a  network  of  more  than  100  job-training  centers 
across  the  nation.    Over  150,000  disadvantaged  and 
unskilled  workers  have  been  trained  and  placed  in 
jobs  ranging  from  brlckworking  to  court  reporting, 
and  labor  experts  praise  the  OIC  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  efficient  manpower  programs  going." 

Until  1972,  the  OIC  programs  served  mostly  out-of -school  youth 
and  adults  (18  years  and  over)  and  emphasized  preparation  and 
training  for  a  good  job.    The  Reverend  Dr.  Sullivan  became 
Increasingly  concerned,  however,  with  younger  people;  with 
youth  who  might,  with  a  better  education,  earn  a  better  chance 
In  life.    CIP  was  the  result. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

The  interest  of  OICs/A  leadership  in  preventing  adult  unemploy- 
ability  through  improved  education  coincided  with  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  Marland^s  development  of  the 
career  education  concept.    As  Marland  wrote  in  1972: 

^'Career  education  is  a  systematic  way  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  world  of  work  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  ears  to  prepare  them  in  high  school 
and  college  to  enter  and  advance  in  a  career  field 
carefully  chosen  from  among  many.     For  adults  it 
is  a  way  to  reenter  formal  education  and  upgrade 
their  skills  in  their  established  career  fields  or 
to  enter  a  new  field.    Career  education  intends  to 
equip  the  individual  to  get  a  useful  and  self- 
respecting  job." 

A  career  education  program  for  youth 

o     merges  academic  and  career  preparation; 

o     emphasizes  career  exploration,  expanding  options 
choices ; 

o     provides  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  how  the  economic 
system  operates,  and  what  the  world  of  work  is 
like  from  a  wide  variety  of  viewpoints;  and 

o     prepares  youth  for  the  continuing  education 

required  to  enter  the  career  of  their  choice,  for 
apprenticeship  or  technical  training,  or  for 
entry  directly  into  the  world  of  work. 
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Several  factors  influenced  the  formation  of  the  ,UCEC  and 
the  CIP*       First*  the  success  of  OIC  programs  in  training 
unemployed  adults  had  resulted  in  know-how  among  OlCs/A 
personnel  in  the  difficult  area  of  adult  training.  Dr. 
Sullivan *s  concern  with  urban  youth  who  were  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work  was  a  second  factor.    Could  not  the  OlCs/A 
concern  and  training  expertise  help  them  as  well?  The 
final  element  needed  was  the  concept  of  combining  general 
and  career  education  for  youth.    This  was  provided  by  Dr. 
Marland  and  his  staff  at  the       S.  Office  of  Education. 

BRINGING  IT  ALL  TOGETHER 

In  1970,  Dr.  Marland  met  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Sullivan  at 
the  Seventh  Annual  OICs/A  Convocation  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
From  this  meeting  came  an  Office  of  Education  commitment 
to  create  an  innovative  partnership:    OICs/A  would  bring  its 
know-how  in  training  low-income  adults,  its  community-based 
support,  its  access  ^o  business  and  industry^  and  the  OICs/A 
spirit  of  belief  in  achievement  to  the  educational  needs  of 
inner-city  youth,  while  the  Office  of  Education  (OE)  would 
bring  not  only  the  money  for  the  first  program,  but  also 
the  support  of  its  staff  and  their  consultants  in  developing, 
testing,  and  disseminating  this  experimental  approach  to 
career  education. 

The  OICs/A  leadership  envisioned  one  program,  the  Urban  Career 
Education  Center,  with  three' components :    The  Career  Intern 
Program  (CIP) ,  the  Community  Career  Program  (CCP) ,  and  the 
Career  Orientation  Program  (COP) .    In  the  spring  of  1972  a 
grant  was  awarded  to  OICs/A  by  the  Office  of  EdxKation  to  — 
plan  and  begin  initial  operation  of  such  a  program.  OICs/A, 
in  turn,  subcontracted  with  the  OIC  of  Philadelphia  (POIC) 
to  operate  the  program. 

In  Axjigust  1972,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE) 
was  formed.    In  February  1973,  officials  of  OE  and  NIE  agreed 
that  the  Office  of  Education  program  would  be  responsible 
for  the  CCP  and  COP,  while  NIE's  Career  Education  Program  would 
be  responsible  for  the  CIP.    On  Decer:iber  17,  1973,  the  NIE 
awarded  OICs/A  a  contract  to  contiv^ae  the  development  of  CIP. 
A  second  award  was  made  in  September  1974  for  18  months  to 
complete  program  development  .and  evaluation*    An  interim 
report  (June  1975)  described  the  middle  months  of  a  new 
partnership  and  a  new  educational  opportunity.    The  early 
planning  period  and  the  first  12  months  of  program  operation 
were  recalled  but  not  documented.    This  report  deals  with 
the  last  18  months  of  development  when  the  challenges,  the 
disappointment?^,  and  the  painfully  achieved  progress  of  the 
early  months,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  had  their  greatest 
payoff* 
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The  CIP  represents  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  serious 
urban  problems.    This  objective  is  reflected  in  the  statement 
of  purpose  included  in  the  proposal  submitted  by  OICs/A 
to  NIE  in  December  1973:    "To  provide  career  education  and 
career  opportunities  for  urban  youth  to  prepare  them  to  lead 
full,  productive  lives-" 

Along  with  other  experienced  educators,  the  CIP  staff  realizes 
that  no  one  truly  understands  the  problems  of  urban  youth  who 
have  dropped  out  or  about  to,  or  knows  fully  what  to  do  about 
them.    But  CIP  is  putting  some  of  its  ideas  into  action, 
checking  closely  on  the  results  achieved,  and  learning  how 
to  help. 

To  meet  this  objective,  CIP  is  trying  to  provide  a  vital 
general  education  to  youth,  many  of  whom  have  not  had  this 
opportunity,    CIP  is  also  trying  to  provide  a  balanced 
career  education  program,  and  to  create  a  personal,  supportive 
school  atmosphere, 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


WHAT  IS  'rHE  CIP  LIKE? 


Unlike  many  dreams,  the  Reverend  Dr,  Sullivan *s  dream  became 
a  reality.    The  journey  from  dream  to  reality,  from  idea  to 
working  program,  was  long,  often  discouraging,  sometimes 
exhilarating,  and  full  of  surprises.    The  following  is  a 
recounting  of  that  journey,  undertaken  collaboratively  by 
OICs/A  and  the  Philadelphia  School  District, 


CIP  IN  OPERATION 

The  need  for  a  program  like  CIP  was  apparent.     Too  many  students 
were  being  turned  off  by  urban  high  schools.    Large  numbers 
of  students  were  dropping  out  before  graduation.  Statistics; 
showed  their  chances  of  getting  satisfying  jobs  were  poorer 
than  for  graduates.    Many  still  in  school  could  be  identified 
as  potential  dropouts,  with  poor  attendance  records  and  little 
skill  in  math  and  reading.    They  had  not  acquired  career 
information,  nor  did  they  know  how  to  find  useful  job  oppor- 
tunities.   They  were  becoming  increasingly  alienated. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  America 
(OICs/A)  ,  with  its  experience  in  manpower  tJifaining  programs, 
not  only  felt  a  need  for  a  program  to  help  these  students, 
but  saw  it  as  basic  to  what  it  was  trying  to  accomplish 
for  its  adult  constitutency.    Programs  directed  at  training 
adults  for  the  job  market,  or  at  bringing  employers  to  the 
inner  city,  solved  part  of  the  problem.  Another  problem 
seoned  to  lie  in  the  schools,    Wnile  many  schools  were  helping 
students,  others  were  turning  students  off  by  providing 
realistic  studies*    A  new  kind  of  school  was  needed — one  which 
succeeded  in  instilling  usable  skills  and  attitudes  in  such 
a  way  that  students'  interests  were  maintained  and  their 
dignity  enhanced. 

Designing  a  program  to  solve  this  problem,  however ,  demanded 
clearing    a  number  of  hurdles.    Such  a  school  would  have  to 
meet  diverse  requirements:    For  example,  it  would  have  to  be 
a  respectable  educational  institution,  with  state-approved 
diplomas,  in  order  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  the  comm- 
unity.   The  curriculum  would  have  to  be  different  from  that  of 
*  public  schools  so  that  it  was  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the 
students,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  had  to  instill  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  compete  with  high  school  graduates  in  the 
job  market,    A  special  kind  of  instructor  was  called  forg- 
one with  Imagination,  idealism,  and  sense  of  reality,  who  was 
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able  to  operate  without  a  ready-made  educational  model. 
Furthermore,  In  addition  to  assuring  academic  respectability, 
practical  curricula,  and  dedicated  teachers,  this  school 
would  have  to  find  ways  to  attract  and  motivate  students  with 
a  history  of  failure. 

Calling  upon  the  expertise  of  its  staff,  OlCs/A  found  the 
resources  to  design  and  intplement  such  a  program.    A  prototype 
was  ready  for  impl^ientatlon  by  November  1972,     During  most 
of  1973  and  1974  the  preliminary  course  materials  were  revised 
with  the  help  of  counsultants  working  with  GIF  staff.  Between 
September  197^  and  February  1975,  program  leadership,  structure, 
and  content  stabilized.    By  January  1975,  GIF  was  ready  to 
get  the  summative  evaluation  year  underway.    The  program, 
as  sketched  below,  was  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  require- 
ments discussed  above,  but  also  to  be  consistent  with  the 
OIGs/A  philosophy  of  "focusipg  upon  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  a  personalized  manner." 


The  Gontext  of  the  GIF 

The  Gareer  Intern  Frogram  is  one  element  of  the  Urban  Gareer 
Education  Genter  concept,    UGEG  offers  a  coordinated  program 
to  deal  with  the  problems  urban  youth  encounter  In  seeking 
meaningful  careers*    It  attacks  the  problems  on  three  fronts. 
One  component  of  UGEG,  the  Gareer  Orientation  Frogram  (GOF) , 
Is  designed  to  serve  selected  elementary,  middle,  and  junior 
high  schools.    It  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  from  effective 
planning,  guidance,  and  cooperation  between  UGEG  and  the 
school  district  will  lead  to  a  successful  career  education 
program  in  regular  schools.    The  primary  concern  of  GOF 
IS  to  find  a  way  by  which  career  education  can  be  integrated 
into  academic  education  In  traditional  public  schools. 

Another  componet  of  the  UGEC  Is  designed  to  help  parents  in 
the  community,  particularly  parents  of  interns  in  the  Gareer 
Intern  Frogram,    This  component,  the  Gommunity  Gareer 
Frogram  (GGF) ,  aids  parents  In  obtaining  legal  and 
medical  help,  housing,  and  other  community  services.    It  Invol- 
ves parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  by  making  them 
aware  of  the  school's  programs  and  problems.  Furthermore, 
GGF  provides  opportunities  fc*  these  parents  to  get  job 
training  and  placement  In  better  jobs. 

The  Career  Intern  Frogram  is  the  third  component  in  the  Urban 
Gareer  Education  Genter,    The  GIF  ccmpletes  the  approach  of 
UGEG  to  the  career  pi*oblem.    It  is  concerned  with  young  people 
who  drop  out  of  public  schools  and  who  face  severe  problems 
in  finding  jobs.    As  part  of  the  UGEG,  GIF  is  vital  aspect  of 
the  OIGs/A  effoit  to  develop  a  community-centered  attack  on 
the  probl^s  of  urban  employment. 
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The  UCEC  program  is  only  part  of  the  context  important  to 
the  GIF*     Its  relationship  to  the  public  school  system  is 
crucial •    The  ensure  a  continuing  source  of  interns  and  a 
continuing  association  with  the  public  schools,  CIP  developed 
a  special  relationship  to  Germantown  and  other  high  schools 
in  Philadelphia,     Germantown  was  designaied  the  primary 
feeder  school  for  the  program.    Upon  graduation,  interns  are 
awarded  a  diploma  from  Germantown  or  from  the  school  previously 
attended  by  the  CIP  student,    Germantown  High  School  was  chosen 
initially  because  it  typifies  the  kinds  of  problems  that  are 
dealt  with  by  the  CIP,  and  is  located  in  the  same  neighborhood 
as  UCEC*     School  counselors  from  the  sending  schools  reported 
a  general  pessimism  on  the  part  of  many  students  respecting 
their  post-high  school  prospects.    The  liaison  between  the 
sending  schools  and  CIP  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  CIP  School  District  Coordinator  (an  employee  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  System)  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of 
the  CCP,    The  roles  of  the  coordinator  and  CCP  in  recruitment 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  latir. 

Progression  through  the  CIP 

Each  year  CIP  enrolls  about  250  students  in  grades  ten  through 
twelve  who  are  not  succeeding  in  their  "home"  high  school. 
Students  are  placed  within  CIP  based  on  credits  previously 
earned,    Darla,  for  example,  with  earned  credit  for  the 
tenth  grade  English  would  be  placed  in  English  Level  2  (see 
Figure  1);  Larry,  who  has  no  science  credit  but  who  has  success- 
fully passed  eleventh  grade  English,  v;uuld  be  enrolled  in 
general  science  or  biology  and  English  Level  3,    This  initial 
placement  on  the  appropriate  rung,«  of  the  CIP  curriculum 
latter  recognizes  past  success,  auiresses  academic  def^ciences^ 
and  reflects  an  early  expression  of  CIP's  desire  to  create  a 
more  personalized  environment  for  learning,     (Other  efforts 
to  personalize  learnings  such  as  the  use  of  individual  learning 
packets^  will  be  discussed  later,)    How  long  it  takes  to 
complete  CIP  depends  on  the  number  of  credits  needed  by  the 
student  to  earn  a  high  school  diploma.     Some  students  may  be 
in  CIP  for  only  one  semester;  others  for  one  or  two  years, 
CIP  operates  on  a  two  semester  plan,  offering  academic  and 
career  ducation  experiences  over  the  three  grade  levels  of  the 
typical  senior  high  school  (see  Figure  1), 

Administrative  Structure 

The  primary  administrative  slots  in  the  Career  Intern  Program 
are  the  UCEC  Director,  the  Instructional  Supervisor,  and  the 
Counseling  Supervisor,    The  relationship  among  these  various 
slots  is  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  CIP  Table  of  Organization, 
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The  Director  of  UCEC  is  charged  with  general  policy  making 

and  overall  administration  of  the  entire  Center.    The  Director's 

primary  role  is  leadership:  clarifying  CIP's  objectives, 

enlisting  the  support  of  staff  and  outside  resources  to 

accomplish  these  objectives,  and  building  morale  to  sustain 

both  students  and  staff  efforts*    In  addition,  the  Director 

is  the  operational  head  of  GIF.    These  functions  include 

coordinating  activities  of  the  CIP  units,  making  decisions 

affecting  policy  and  practice,  and  facilitating  communication 

among  staff.    Furthermore,  given  Che  relationship  between 

CIP  and  OICs/A,  the  Director  serves  as  a  primary  channel 

for  communication  between  the  CIP  staff  and  the  larger  organiation* 

The  Instructional  supervisor  is  responsible  for  curriculum 
development,  in-service  education,  and  the  Resource  Center 
(library).    The  Instructional  Department  is  composed  of  eight 
teachers.    The  basic  responsibility  of  this  Department  is  the 
instruction  of  interns  in  the  four  academic  subjects  (English, 
Social  Studies,  Mathematics,  and  Science)  and  in  a  number  of 
electives.    The  Resource  Center  houses  information  relevant 
to  course  materials  and  Independent  study.    It  is  designed 
as  a  clearinghouse    for  all  materials  used  by  interns,  counselors, 
and  staff.    It  is  also  a  place  where  interns  gather  to  read, 
or  to  pass  their  leisure  time,  and  is  available  for  independent 
study  assic^nements. 

The  Counseling  supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  counseling 
staff  whose  work  embraces  personal  and  career  guidance.  The 
four  personal  counselors  and  four  job  developers  help  students 
with  their  personal  problems,  assist  them  to  plan  and  &pply 
for  post-high  school  education,  and  support  students'  career 
development  planning. 

Job  developers  also  locate  work  exploration  opportunities, 
guide  students  through  Hands-On  experiences  (Hands-On  wil]  be 
described  in  a  lattf^r  section  of  this  chapter)  and  evaluate 
the  interns' performance  during  placement. 

In  summary,  the  operational  Career  Intern  Program  consists  of 
two  departments:    An  Instructional  Department  charged  with 
classroom  teaching  aad  providing  resource  materials  to  teachers 
and  students,  and  a  Counseling  Department  charged  with  guiding 
students  thropgh  the  program,  dealing  with  their  personal 
problems,  preparing  the  interns*  individual  Career  Development 
Plan,  making  career  information  available,  and  supervising 
the  two-weeks  long  Hands-On  experiences.    The  structure  was 
devised  to  provide  a  firm  academic  foundation,  maximum 
individualized  attention  for  interns*  personal  and  career 
problems,  and  to  infuse  academic ^  elective  and  club  activities 
with  career  education* 
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General  Program  Processes.    Four  key  program  features  will  be 
discussed  here  which  were  designed  to  provide  the  kind  of 
education  envisioned  in  the  CIP  concept.    These  are:  recruitment 
and  intake,  the  Career  Development  Plan,  intern  assessment, 
and  placement  of  interns. 

Recruitment  and  Intake.    Through  contacts  with  the  counselors 
at  the  sending  schools,  the  CIP  School  District  Coordinator 
knows  who  are  school  dropouts,  or  who  were  identified  by  the 
counselors  as  potential  dropouts.    Potential  dropouts  are  those 
who  have  expressed  disillusioiiment  with  the  school,  who  have 
a  consistent  pattern  of  poor  attendance,  or  who  have  serious 
academic  problems •    Sometimes  after  the  names  of  pocential 
and  actual  dropouts  are  received,  the  School  Coordinator  goes 
to  the  schools  and  reviews  their  recor^s^    ^tfjm  these  records 
and  from  discussions  with  the  school  counseToirs,  tlie  School 
Coordinator  decides  whether  or  not  a  given  student  might  benefit 
from  attending  CIP.    Following  this,  a  check  is  made  to  see 
if  program-entry  requirements  are  met — that  is^  no  major  dis- 
ciplinary problems^  and  a  minimum  of  a  tenth  grade  education. 
The  School  Coordinator  then  submits  the  names  of  qualified 
individuals  to  the  CCP  Program  Specialist. 

An  additional  source  of  names  is  walk-ins;  youth  and  their  parents 
who  have  heard  ot  CIP,  walk  in,  and  want  to  enroll.  Referrals 
from  sources  in  addition  to  the  school  is  a  third,  and  large, 
source  of  applicants. 

After  the  applicant  list  is  developed,  the  Program  Specialists 
send  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  the  interns  and  requests  that 
they  telephone  for  an  interview  at  CIP.    Home  visits  are 
made  in  an  attempt  to  locate  parents  who  did  not  respond  or 
whose  letters  were  returned  unopened. 

The  next  formal  contact  prospective  CIP  applicants  and  their 
parents  have  with  the  Career  Intern  Program  occiirs  after 
parents  or  applicants  notify  CIF  of  their  interest.  This 
interaction,  called  the  "intake  interview,**  is  conducted  by 
a  member  of  the  Counseling  Department  and  a  member  of  the 
external  evaliiation  team.    The  objective  of  the  inteirview, 
involving  both  applicant  and  parenc(s)  ,  is  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Career  Intern  Program  and  the  benefit  that  could 
be  derived  by  the  applicant's  enrollment - 

Immediately  following  the  interview^  while  still  at  UCEC^ 
the  prospective  applicant  Is  asked  to  take  the  reading  section 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT),  Advanced  Battery, 
to  det^^rniine  an  entry  level  reading  ability.    If  the  score 
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is  at  the  fifth  grade  level  or  higher,  the  minimum  entry 
requirements  are  met  and  the  applicant  is  asked  to  take  a 
battery  of  additional  tests 

From  the  intake  interviews  and  the  testing  procedures  a  pool 
of  potential  interns,  roughly  twice  the  size  of  the  entering 
class,  is  identified.    The  entering  class  is  chosen  from 
this  pool    by  lottery.    Those  admitted  constituted  the 
experimental  group,  and  those  not  admitted  are  the  control 
group.    Each  group  is  notified  by  letter,  and  those 
selected  to  enroll  in  the  program  are  instructed  to  report 
to  the  school  on  a  given  day  to  begin  their  formal  affiliation 
with  the  program. 

The  Career  Development  Plan,     A  second  important  program  feature 
vital  to  each  intern's  participation  is  the  Career  Development 
Plan  (CDP) ,    Career  Development  Plans  are  written  records  of 
the  interns*  career  plans  which  profile  their  aptitudes  and 
include  the  strengths;  and  weaknesses  that  have  emerged  from 
the  testing.    The  CDF  also  records  their  Hands-On  experience 
and  reactions;  indicates  the  kinds  of  academic  credit  they  had 
gained  and  what^s  still  needed  to  reach  their  career  goals; 
and  lists  post-CIP  options  they  might  be  interested  in 
pursuing.    The  primary  responsibility  for  the  preparation 
of  the  CIP  lies  with  the  counselors,  who  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  students,  soliciting  input  from  teachers,  job 
developers  and  parents.     The  counselors  also  obtain  additional 
information  from  such  sources  as  their  own  records,  test 
scores,  and  intake  interviews-    As  the  intern  continues, 
the  CDP  is  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  career  interest. 
This  flexible  plan  proveds  the  framework  within  which  the 
intern  works  for  the  remainder  of  the  Career  Intern  Program 
experience. 

The  CDP  serves  two  fundamental  curriculum-instructional  purposes. 
First,  it  individualizes  students'  curriculum  within  CIP  by 
relating  their  interest?  and  abilities  to  the  CIP  resources. 
Second,  it  provides  a  vehicle  to  bring  together  teachers  and 
counselors  in  adapting  the  general  CIP  program  in  a  way  which 
makes  sense  for  each  student.    The  major  features  of  the  CDP 
are  described  below. 


^    The  tests  included  the  SAT  math  and  reading  tests,  Raven^s 
Standara  Progessive  Matrices  (test  of  non-verbal  reasoning 
test),  Rotter's  Internal-External  Scale,  Coopersmith* s 
Self *Es teem  Inventory,  and  Super's  Career  Development 
Inventory,     Entrace  into  the  program  was  not  predicated 
upon  test  scores.     The  tests  and  inventories  provided  a 
baseline  for  assessing  later  intern  achievement  and  attitude 
change  in  comparison  with  a  control  group.     In  the  operational 
program,  these  are  not  necessary,  nor  would  It  be  necessary 
to  select  interns  by  lottery,  should  tha  number  of  applicants 
exceed  the  available  openings. 
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The  general  counselor  sets  up  the  first  meeting  on  the  plan, 
coordinates  the  work  of  all  staff  involved  in  its  develop- 
ment and  later  monitors  its  implementation,  incorporating 
any  necessary  changes  into  the  plan. 

Each  student  makes  a  first  and  second  choice  of  possible 
careers.    The  CDF  provides  a  road  map  of  how  to  get  from 
where  the  intern  is  to  where  he  or  she  wants  to  go.  GIF 
courses  are  selected,  the  student *s  previous  academic 
history  is  reviewed,  situnmary  comments  noted  in  the  CDF, 
the  reason  for  the  later  choices  are  given,  and  the  roster 
is  completed  for  the  GIF  work  to  be  done.    The  student's 
progress  is  continuously  notedon  his/her  CDF,  so  staff  can 
troubleshoot  problems  before  they  get  serious  enough  to 
impede  the  student's  progress.    The  CDF  provides  the  most 
complete -cumulative  record  for  each  student,  showing  the 
educational  objectives,  a  plan  to  reach  the  objectives, 
personal  and  academic  background,  any  changes  made  in  the 
CDP,  and  the  reason  for  these  changes.    Frequent  review 
of  the  CDF  is  important  in  encouraging  both  interns  and  staff 
to  keep  moving,  and  to  avoid  an  intern  being  "locked"  into  a 
plan  which  no  long  serves  her/his  purpose. 

Intern  Assessment.      Assessing  the  progress  of  interns 
presents  problems\  Interns  in  the  program  are  individuals 
who  have  had  problems  with  traditional  schools.  Furthermore, 
the  goals  of  the  program  and  the  career  objectives  of  the 
interns  do  not  lend  themselvcts  easily  to  assessment  by 
routine  procedures.    Since  both  counselors  and  instructors 
play  important  roles  in  the  growth  and  development  of  interns, 
both  have  to  coordinate  their  work  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment of  intern  progress.    In  order  for  interns  to  have  a 
realistic  set  of  career  ambitions,  an  accurate  assessment 
of  capabilities  and  potential  is  essential. 

Formal  assessment  procedures  are  established  ac  various 
points  in  the  intern's  progress  throxigh  the  .program. 

The  first  assessment  which  takes  place  is  xliagno^tic  testing 
which  occurs  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  intern's 
euro^lment  into  the  CIP.    This  testing  is  conducted  by  each 
Instructor  to  ascertain  intern  levels  in  terms  of  academic 
and  career  knowledge  and  proficiency. 

Mid^term  and  Final  Assessments  are  conducted  to  measure  intern 
progress^  to  ascertain  intern  problems,  to  assign  intern 
grades,  and  to  determine  intern  qualifications  for  graduation 
and  entry  into  the  next  level  of  activity    in  intern  career 
ladder  progressions. 

Disposition  conferences  are  conducted  periodically  to  discuss 
problems/progress  in  relation  to  each  intern  and  to  ascertain 
strategies  to  continue  to  assist  intern  achievement.    At  the 
end  of  each  semester  students  are  assigned  grades  for 
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the  acaletnic  courses  they  have  taken.    These  grades  are  assigned 
primarily  by  instructors,  but  counselors  do  have  an  input, 
particularly  when  there  are  mitigating  circumstances,  such 
as  prolonged  absences.    The  instructors  and  counselors  try 
to  arrive  at  fair  grade  for  the  Interns.    Although  a  grade 
is  assigned,  credit  (necessary  for  graduation)  is  either 
given  or  denied  for  the  Hands^On  experience.    An  intern 
who  fails  to  receive  a  satisfactory  grade  on  one  of  the 
Fused  Academics  courses  might  be  asked  to  repeat  the  course. 

Assessment  procedures  are  designed  to  be  consistent  with  the 
CIP  curriculum.   Since  the  curriculxjm  is  based  upon  individual- 
ized instruction  and  an  innovative  approach  to  Fused  Academics, 
rigid  criteria  are  inappropriate.    Instructors  and  counselors, 
therefore,  depend  upon  their  close  association  with  students, 
the  weekly  counseling  sessions,  classroom  participation, 
quizzes,  and  Individual  study  performance  to*provide  Infor- 
mation for  making  judgments.    This  approach  requires  cooper- 
ation among  counselors,  instructors,  and  job  developers. 

Placement  of  Interns.    Successfully  placing  graduates  in 
either  jobs  or  post-high  school  education  is  a  major  goal  of 
the  CIP.    In  the  original  design  the  procedural  details  were 
not  delineated.    The  general  charge  to  the  counseling  and 
career  staff  is  to  rely  on  the  services  and  experiences  of  the 
larger  OICs/A  organization.    Indeed,  as, the  first  group  of 
interns  finished  their  program,  it  was  apparent  that  job 
placenient  was  one  area  where  the  resources,  reputation,  and 
contacts  of  OICs/A  and  the  Philadelphia  OIC  were  invaluable 
assets . 

The  general  procedure  envisioned  in  the  proposal  relied 
heavily  upon  the  counseling  staff  and  upon  a  successful  Hands-On 
experience.    If  the  intern  was  happy  with  a  Hands-On  placement 
and  the  employer  with  whom  the  intern  worked  was  satisfied, 
CIP  would  arrange  for  the  intern  to  continue  in  on-the-job 
training  In  the  same  position.    Host  employers  were  willing 
to  do  this  as  OICs/A  paid  the  intem*s  salary. 

Thus,  where  financial  assistance  was  needed  to  help  an  intern 
make  the  transition  from  CIP  to  a  job,  CIP  was  flexible  and 
supportive.    For  some  employers  (e.g.,  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company^  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  Hahnemann  Hospital), 
no  CIP  financial  aid  was  needed.    Some  employers  could  pay 
enough  to  cover  almost  all  expenses,  so  the  graduate  needed 
help  only  with  carfare  or  lunch  money.     Some  employers  could 
offer  a  small  stipend  but  not  enough  for  a  worker  to  live  on: 
CIP  might  pay  up  to  50%  of  the  graduates"  salary.     In  a  few 
instances,  CIP  would  subsidize  employment  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 
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The  majority  of  interns  found  their  first  job  through  this 
procedure,  which  was  intended  to  provide  an  effective  means 
of  transition  from  the  CIP  to  the  working  world.    Many  of 
the  Hands-On  placements  and  subsequent  on-the-job  training 
programs  were  carried  out  in  actual  OIC  programs.    In  some 
instances  a  graduate  who  were  not  Immediately  employed  used 
CIP-learned  skills  to  pursue  jobs  on  their  own. 

For  interns  interested  in  college  or  advanced  technical 
training,  the  Counseling  Department  was  a  resource.    One  coun- 
selor was  designated  as  the  college  counselor  whose  job  was 
to  know  what  kinds  of  programs  were  available^  to  assist 
interns  in  making  applications ,  and  to  arrange  school  inter- 
views for  interns. 

The  degree  of  success  in  graduate  placement  is  shown  by  the 
employment  and  college  enrollment  statistics  presented  in 
Chapter  K1ne< 


THE  PROGRAM  AS  IT  DEVELOPED:    THE  HURDLES 

The  preceding  section  described  the  CIP  as  it  now  operates. 
This  section  looks  backward^  and  describes  the  development 
stages.    The  obstacles  in  translating  the  original  plan  into 
a  working  school  were  formidable.    Most  of  them  stemmed 
froni  the  innovative  and  complex  nature  of  the  program.  These 
problems  and  the  solutions  found  will  be  mentioned  here  because 
they  were  important  in  determining  Che  "final^'  shape  of  the 
CIP. 


Administration 

One  of  the  mos^  difficult  tasks  was  working  out  procedures 
to  adminis^ter  the  program,    while  the  formal  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  were  clearly  drawn  on  paper^  they  did 


serving  several  "masters/*    Administrators  felt  a  number -of 
conflicting  pressures.    There  were  the  demands  of  the  basic 
OICs/A  ethos  to  provide  help  to  all  who  needed  it^  which 
sometimes  conflicted  with  the  demands  of  the  evaluation  design. 
Administrators  were  often  confronted  with  the  choice  of  appear- 
ing inflexible  in  the  face  of  a  request  for  an  exception 
to  the  experimental  design  or  of  compromising  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  the  experimental  or  control  groups  on 
the  basis  of  a.  lottery. 


administrators  in 
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For  example,  one  afternoon  the  School  Coordinator  called 
the  external  evaluation  office  about  an  intern  who  had  dropped 
out  of  CIP  to  go  Intc  military  service.    He  failed  the  army 
physical  and  applied  for  readnilssion  to  the  program.  His 
re-entry  under  those  abnormal  conditions  would  have  risked 
skewing  the  experimental  evaluation  design.    The  School 
Coordinator,  concerned  with  helping  the  intern,  found  himself 
helpless  and  frustrated  In  his  attempt  to  do  what  he  saw 
was  his  job. 

In  another  case  an  applicant  failed  badly  on  the  reading 
test  and  under  normal  circumstances  would  have  been  dropped 
from  further  corvsideration.    However,  Investigation  revealed 
that  he  lived  In  a  home  for  boys  and  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
a  detention  center  If  denied  admission  to  a  school.  Again, 
the  question  had  to  be  faced:    "Can  the  program  'bend'  to 
accommodate  those  whom  (in  the  eyes  of  the  program  staff) 
It  Is  designed  to  serve?'*    In  both  these  Instances  the 
Issues  were  resolved  In  favor  of  admitting  the  intern. 

The  demands  for  academic  excellence  and  administrative  effi- 
ciency   had  to  be  balanced  against  the  realities  of  urban 
life  and  huananlstlc  concerns.    This  conflict  was  couched  in 
questions  like:    "Do  we  hire  certified  teachers  although 
others  are  better  qualified  to  understand  the  unique  problems 
of  Inner-clty  kids?'*    "Because  an  applicant  cannot  read 
ataflfth  grade  level,  do  we  keep  that  person  from  entering 
when  she  or  he  desperately  needs  and  wants  an  education?** 
"Do  we  hire  only  qualified  people  for  whom  there  is  already 
a  sloti  or  do  we  hire  needy  people  and  either  train  them  or 
change  the  program  to  acconmiodate  them?"    These  questions 
were  posed  repeatedly  In  many  forms  and  demanded  administrative 
decisions • 

There  were  other  conflicting  demands  felt  by  the  administra- 
tion— pressures  to  make  the  program  look  good  to  observers; 
pressures  to  maintain  the  students'  motivation  and  Interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  up  their  scores  on  standardized 
tests;  pressures  to  use  curricula  developed  (In  part)  by 
consultants,  and  at  the  same  time  adapt  it  to  the  problems 
of  the  CIP  classrooms^ 

In  virtually    every  case,  these  decisions  had  to  involve 
skillful  compromises.    For  example,  resisting  the  temptation 
simply  to  make  cosmetic  changes  in  response  to  observer  crit- 
icism, while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  importance  of 
a  "good  press,"  OICs/A  assigned  staff  to  draw  up  and  monitor 
action  plans  to  ensure  needed  change.    Classes  in  test 
sophistication  were  Introduced  both  to  help  interns  develop 
skills  related^  to  taking  standardized  tests  and  to  aid  them 
in  overcoming  the  anxiety  which  most  s,eemed  to  feel  when 
confronted  by  such  instrxjments .    The  problem  of  implementing 
curricula  was  solved  by  conducting  intensive  workshops  which 
brought  consultants  and  staff  together. 
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Dealing  with  these  pressures  required  not  only  a  workable 
administrative  structure  and  clear  administrative  policy^ 
but  an  administrative  staff  equal  to  the  demands.  Such 
personnel  had  to  meet  several  requirements.    They  had  to  have 
a  clear  philosophy  of  administration-knowing  how  to  use 
pressures^  when  to  buffer  staff  from  pressures^  and  so 
forth;  they  needed  a  feel  for  and  a  conviction  about  the 
overriding  goals  of  the  program;  they  had  to  be  imaginative 
and  able  to  work  without  role-models;  and  they  had  to  feel 
secure  about  their  abilities. 

In  the  early  stagers  the  program  encountered  serious  problems 
in  finding  qualilied  people  and  groped  for  proper  procedures. 
The  causes  were  many  but  were  mainly  related  to  the  unde- 
fined nature  of  the  roles  and  duties  of  staff  personnel. 
For  example^  was  it  the  duty  of  the  counselors  to  give  grades 
in  cotjrses,  since  they  were  most  intimately  involved  with  the 
f^iiterns?    How  much  personal  counseling  should  the  instructors 
undertake^  given  the  de  jure  role  of  counselors?    What  did 
these  considerations  mean  when  it  came  to  looking  at  credentials 
for  hiring?    These  problems  were  compounded  both  by  the  newness 
of  the  program^  and  OICs/A's  consequent  lack  of  experience 
in  hiring  educational  personnel  able  t^o  function  in  innovative 
contexts . 

The  result  was  a  general  air  of  confusion  concerning  who  was 
to  do  what^  an  unclear  notion  of  how  decisions  were  to  be 
made,  a  pervasive  attitude  of  defensiveness^  generally  poor 
staff  morale,  and  a  high  staff  turnover  rate.    This  situation 
was  reflected  in  the  data  and  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
first  formative  evaluation  report. 

Happily,  Jiany  of  the  administrative  problems  were  solved. 
Simply  getting  through  the  shake-down  period--during  which 
roles ^  duties  and  lines  of  communication  were  defined — led 
to  folutions  to  some  of  the  problems.    The  informal 
evaluation  reports  provided  insights  md  ideas  which  the 
administrators  used  in  making  staffing  decisions,  and  focused 
staff  attention  on  underlying  problems.    As  a  result,  an 
action  plan  was  drawn  up  and  implemented.    The  evaluators 
provided  information  to  the  CIP  staff  on  the  extent  to  which 
this  corrective  action  plan  was  carried  out. 


Modeling 

A  second  serious  problem  was  that  of  developing  a  program 
without  a  suitable  precedent  to  follow.    This  problem  showed 
itself  in  a  number  of  w£iys.    There  were  no  established  criteria 
for  hiring  staff ^especially  Instructors,  counselors, 
job  developers.    Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  people  with 
experience  in  related  areas — such  as  adult  career  education, 
OICs/A  manpower  training  programs,  public  school  counseling, 
or  other  alternative  schools;  however,  the  demands  of  their 
orevious  jobs  did  not  coincide  with  the  requirements  at  CIP. 
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New  roles  had  to  evolve.    The  immediate  result  was  confusion, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  tension  as  each  individual  attempted 
to  defend  his  or  her  approach. 

For  example,  a  Director  was  hired  with  experience  in  a  program 
where  there  were  few  external  controls  and  little  experimental 
evaluation.    As  a  result^  the  Director  felt  frustrated  over 
apparent  infringements  on  decision^making  responsbilities. 
A  career  counselor  was  hired  from  an  adult  career  program 
and  did  not  understand  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  rela- 
tionship between  untrained  youth  and  career  information • 
A  teacher  was  hired  who  though  well  versed  in  the  academic 
nature  of  a  particular  discipline,  had  little  understanding 
of  the  life  of  the  students. 

The  lack  of  a  guide  was  also  evident  in  the  area  of  student 
assessmpnt,    CIP  attempted  to  do  away  with  the  effects  of 
the  standard  grading  system.    The  Fused  Academics  approach 
used  at  the  program  tried  to  give  equal  weight  to  academic 
progress,  improvement  of  self-image    and    other  affective 
concerns  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  career  strategies 
and  the  acquisition  of  usable  career  information*  Yet 
there  was  no  available  common  denominator  for  assessing 
these  aspects  of  intern  grdWth, 

The  lack  of  a  tested  model  raised  a  ntimber  of  other  important 
questions •    What  kinds  of  curricula  should  be  developed  for 
a  program  like  this?    How  does    one  make  sure  that  the 
careers  being  taught  are,  in  fact,  viable  for  the  interns? 
How  can  interns  be  convinced  that  the  program  is  going  to 
serve  their  interests  and  will  not  leave  them  short  changed? 
What  behaviors  are  appropriate  for  interns  in  this  context? 
What  can  they  get  away  with?    What  are  the  unspoken  roles 
of  the  game? 

While  thess  problems  are  by  no  means  completely  solved,  a 
number  of  mechanisms  have  been  developed  to  deal  with  them, 
and  these  have  generated  some  solutions.    Attempts  have  been 
made  to  increase  cotiiniunication  among  the  staff  by  instituting 
inter  ^^departmental  workshops  and  staff  meetings  focusing  on 
specific  issues.    Classes  taught  jointly  by  counsiiiors, 
instructors,  and  career  experts  are  now  being  offered.  Less 
reliance  is  being  placed  on  external  consultants  and  more  on 
the  use  of  internal  staff,  who  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  unique 
problems  of  the  program,      everal  changes  have  also  been  made 
in  the  curriculxam.    For  instance »  the  two-week  Development 
and  Motivation  section  which  was  a  "motivational"  course 
included  in  the  original  program  design  has  been  spread 
over  the  entire  first  semester  and  is  team-taught  by  instructors. 
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This  conflict  between  counselors  and  instructors  also  created 
difficulties  with  assessment  of  interns.    Since  counselors 
based  their  assessment  upon  diff*:*rent  criteria  from  that  of 
teachers,  there  was  often  a  discrepancy.    Integrity  or  pro- 
fessional judgment  was  called  into  question^  requiring  a  third 
party , decision.    Fruthermore^  since  counselors  were  judging 
the  quality  of  affective  growth,  they  found  the  niamber  or 
letter  grades  of  teachers  unusable;  and  finding  a  conunon  denom 
inator  became  a  serious  stumbling  block. 

As  a  result  of  these  conflicts,  a  number  of  changes  were  made. 
A  series  of  workshops  was  held^  attended  by  both  counselors 
and  instructors,  so  that  problems  could  be  discussed.  Formal 
lines  of  communication  were  established  between  the  two 
departments.    The  curriculum  was  changed  so  that  instructors 
and  counselors  together  could  teach  some  of  the  courses. 
Intern  Disposition  Review  Conferencjes,  where  teachers^  counse- 
lors, and  career  advisors  can  sit  down  together  and  discuss 
specific  students,  were  designed. 


Absenteeism 

Many  interns  appeared,  in  the  past*  to  take  a  very  casual 
attitude  toward  classes,  with  the  result  that  absenteeism  of 
over  507o  was  not  unusual.    This  had  a  negative  effect  on 
intern  progress,  on  lesson  continuity,  and  on  staff  morale. 
The  causes  were  difficult  to  isolate.     One  underlying  cause* 
however*  was  the  pattern  of  behavior  developed  in  the  public 
schools  and  carried  over  into  the  Career  Intern  Program. 
Another  factor  was  the  admission  of  students  with  poor  moti- 
vation.   Further,  the  CIP  is  often  initially  perceived  by 
interns  as  a  way  to  get  through  high  school  with  as  little 
bother  as  possible.    In  addition,  poor  attendance  may  also  be 
the  direct  result  of  personal  and  home  problems. 

While  the  problem  has  not  been  entirely  solved*  several  steps 
have  been  taken  to  alleviate  it.    The  changes  in  cbunselinf^ 
procedures,  with  counselors  and  instructors  working  together 
helped.     Recruitment  and  intake  procedures  guide  those  who 
were  not  sufficiently  motivated  away  from  the  program*  and 
have  made  responsbilities  cl^ar  to  those  who  do  enter  the 
program.    A  series  of  micro-teaching  workshops  was  instituted 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  instruction.    The  curricula  have 
been  compj^g^tely  revised  to  of fer courses  that  are  relevant* 
interesting^  and  indiv.ldualized.    The  result  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  absentee  rates. 
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Several  important  steps  have  been  taken  toward  resolving 

the  difficulties  associated  with  recruitment.    In  January  1974, 

In  response  L^.  the  immediate  problem  of  getting  enough  applicants 

for  the  first  class,  several  staff  members  were  instructed 

to  recruit  students  via  telephone  or  door-to-door  solicitation. 

This  technique  proved  both  time  consuming  and  unwieldy^  though 

it  did  increase  the  ntmiber  of  prospective  students. 

As  a  result  of  the  recruitment  problem^  the  School  District 
Coordina::or  began  a  stepped-up  campaign  to  advertise  the 
program  in^feeder  schools.    He  scheduled  student  body  assanblies, 
combed  student  records,  and  intensified  his  contacts  with 
school  counselors,    Furthermore,  the  number  of  feeder  schools 
was  greatly  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  city.  Descriptive 
literature  was  sent  to  the  principals  and  counselors  of 
virtually  every  city  high  school. 

As  the  Career  Intern  Program  becomes  more  clearly  defined  and 
better  organized,  the  staff  believes  it  can  accept  an  increasingly 
larger  student  body.    This  means  that  g^'eater  numbers  of  students 
must  be  identified.    The  problem  appears  to  be  solved.  For 
one  thing,  people  are  hearing  about  the  program  by  word  of 
mouthy  and  the  number  of  people  who  apply  is  increasing  rapidly. 
For  another^  the  intake  procedures  have  been  streamlined  to 
reduce  the  total  time  for  interviews  and  testing.    Thus^  they 
are  less  onerous  to  potential  applicants. 

In  summary,  the  above  \i^Te  the  major  problems  faced  in  the 
early  stages  of  CIP  development,    Basic^  of  course^  are  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  innovative  nature  of  the  program. 
These  include  development  of  a  viable  administrative  structure 
and  a  set  of  administrative  procedures,  plus  the  job  of  cred" 
ing  a  program  for  which  there  were  few  antecedents.  Beyond 
this^  there  were  a  number  of  problems  of  lesser  scope  which 
had  to  be  dealt  with — the  unforeseen  structural  conflict 
between  counseling  and  instruction^  the  high  absentee  rates, 
and  the  problem  of  intern  recruitment. 


THE  PROGRAM  AS^  IT  DEVELOPED:     SOME  CHANGES 

The  net  result  of  these  processes  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  program  which  is  in  some  respects  different  from  the  one 
orginally  proposed,  but  which  is  representative  of  the  basic 
idea  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Sullivan  and  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers  of  America.    The  result  is  not  a 
compromise  or  a  dilution  of  the  original  dream.    Indeed,  in 
many  respects  it  is  more  exciting  and  responsive  to  intern 
needs  than  had  been  imagined. 
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This  section  reviews  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
the  program^s  design  and  inception.    No  effort  is  made  to 
describe  again  the  basic  structure  of  the  school,  which  has 
remained  much  as  originally  planned     What  has  changed  are 
mainly  roles,  emphases,  and  program  processes.    These  major 
changes  are  in  administration,  instruction/counseling,  and 
program  development  and  review. 


Administration 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  administrative  change  has  been 
in  the  hiring  of  a  Director  with  a  background  of  experience 
in  teaching,  school  administration,  and  Innovative  educational 
program  development.    In  addition  to  the  improved  morale 
resulting  from  this  appointment,  the  new  Director  has  instituted 
a  number  of  administrative  procedures  that  have  significantly 
altered  the  shape  of  the  program.    Department  heads  are  now 
required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Director  bi-weekly 
reports  of  their  activities.    Each  report  is  sent  on  to  OICs/A 
and  is  circulated  among  the  other  department  heads  so  that 
all  adiainistrators  are  kept  abreast  of  every  major  development 
In  the  program. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  administration  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  corniuunication  among 
staff.    Instead  of  weekly  general  staff  meetings,  frequent 
staff  seminars  are  held  which  focus  on  specific  Issues, 
and  regular.  Individualized  intern  assessment  conferences 
are  conducted,  bringing  together  instructors,  job  developers, 
and  counselors.    Furthermore,  in  keeping  with  the  effort 
to  enhance  staff  communication,  the  results  of  the  ongoing 
evaluation  are  made  available  to  staff  both  as  written  reports, 
channeled  through  the  Program  Manager  and  UCEC  Director,  and 
as  oral  briefings  to  the  entire  staff  by  the  evaluators.  This 
immediate  evaluation  feedback  permits  quick  response  and 
implementation  of  suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 

In  addition  to  this  administrative  change,  a  nximber  of  others 
have  been  made  which,  while  less  basic  to  the  operation  of 
the  program,  have  nonetheless  made  a  noticeable  differences 
in  ambience.    For  example,  the  office  of  the  head  of  Educational 
Services  has  been  moved  to  the  Resource  Center,  greatly  increa- 
sing this  individual's  interaction  with  staff  and  interns, 
and  the  title  of  the  position  has  been  changed  to  Curriculum 
Liaison/Resource  Center  Specialist.    As  a  full-fledged 
department.  Educational  Services  has  been  eliminated,  because 
the  bulk  of  one  of  Its  major  functions--the  development  of 
a  basic  curriculum  for  a  new  and  innovative  program — has 
largely  been  accomplished.    This  has  been  the  one  major 
structural  change  to  take  place  (see  Figure  2). 
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A  comprehensive  action  plan  has  been  fon;ulated  to  ensure 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  formative  evaluation  are 
carried  out,    Department  heads  have  been  granted  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy  in  doing  their  jobs  vlchxn  the  framework 
of  the  general  program  policy.    At  t^a  some  time,  they  have 
been  made  accountable  through  the  requjrad  bi-weekly  reports. 

In  Siinmiary,  the  present  administrative  structure  has  been 
streamlined^  qualified  people  have  gradually  emerged  in 
key  staff  positions;  procedures  for  effective  communication 
have  been  and  are  being  developed  and  implemented;  a  general 
administrative  policy  based  upon  respect  for  individual 
staff  expertise  has  been  articulated;  and  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  regular  staff -staff  and  staff-intern  interaction. 

Instruction/Counseling 

The  above  administrative  changes  have  had  important  effects 
on  the  processes  of  instruction  and  counseling.    One  change 
has  been  that  the  tendency  to  separate  Leaching  and  counseling 
functions  (which  was  never  intended  in  the  original  design) 
has  been  reversed.    The  current  emphasis  is  upon  cooperation 
between  instructors  and  counselors,  ^^ich  occurs  in  several 
ways.    A  Career  Counseling  Seminar  is  offered,  taught  by  a 
team  of  counselors,  teachers,  and  career  advisors.  In 
addition,  regular  Intern  Formalised  Assessment  Conferences 
and  periodic  Intern  Disposition  Review  Conferences  are 
conducted  and  attended  by  all  staff  involved  in  an  intern's 
program.    Preliminary  data  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  cooperation  indicate  that  teachers  and  counselors  have 
begun  to  see  each  other  as  equal  partners  in  a  joint  enterprise. 

New  procedures  have  been  developed  to  ensure  successful  Hands-On 
experiences.    These  procedures  are  designed  to  make  sure 
interns^  experiences  are  useful  and  relevant  to  their  interests. 
In  the  new  procedure,  an  intern's  counselors  keeps  a  careful 
record  of  the  internes  progress  in  the  program.  Sometime 
during  Phase  I,  after  the  Career  Development  Plan  has  been 
formulated,  an  Intern  Disposition  Coiaference  is  held,  at  which 
time  the  intern  along  with  her/his  counselor,  instructors, 
and  career  advisor  settle  upon  two  career  choices.    When  the 
intern  completes  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar,  his/her 
counselor  sends  a  transmittal  memo  to  the  Career  department 
indicating  that  the  intern  is  ready  for  Hands-On  and  naming 
the  two  careers  of  interest  to  the  intern.    The  Career  depart- 
ment then  arranges  for  the  Hands-On  experiences. 

Curriculum 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  enhance  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  two  ways.     First,  new  curriculum  packets  (to  be  described 
below)  have  been  developed  and  are  being  used.    These  are 
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designed  to' permit  individualized  instruction  that  answers 
the  needs  of  the  particular  intern^  and  to  fuse  academic  and 
career  information.    Secondly,  teacher  workshops  are  conducted 
by  the  head  of  the  Instructional  Department^  the  outside 
curriculm  consultant,  and  other  outside  specialists.  These 
are  designed  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  new  curriculimi. 
A  series  of  micro-teaching  workshops  has  been  held  using 
videotaping  as  a  means  of  getting  teachers  to  evaluate  their 
own  classroom  behaviors. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  courses  and  counseling^  the 
program  today  features  a  large  number  of  non-classroom  activities. 
A  successful  career  fair  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
for  which  interns  studied  various  careers*  designed  visual 
displays*  and  made  themselves  available  to  discuss  the  careers 
with  othe,r  interested  interns.    Excursions  to  various  cultural 
centers- -museums ,  the  200*  theaters*  and  so  on — have  been 
conducted*  and  more  are  planned.    These  all  repre^-^ant  efirorts 
to  enrich  the  educational  experiences  of  interns. 

In  summary*  new  procedures  have  been  introduced  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  career  advising  and  to  integrate  instruction 
and  counseling.    High  quality  instruction  is  a  constant 
concern  and  is  being  ensured  through  the  use  of  updated  curri- 
culum packets  supplemented  by  reular  teacher  workshops. 

Basic  Sub:lects  in  the  Curriculum 

CIF  is  committed  to  a  personalis^ed  program.    This  commitment 
led  to  the  development  of  personalized  curriculum  materials 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  A  teacher  able  to  interact  on  a  personal  level  with 
each  student  is  essential.  Curriculum  materials  should 
facilitate  such  interaction*  not  take  the  place  of  it. 

2.  The  ability  to  work  independently  and  learn  autonomously 
will  vary  significantly  with  each  individual.    The  curricula 
will  have  to  help  the  intern  make  the  transition  from 
dependent*  teacher-directed  learning  to  independent* 
autonomous  learning . 

3.  Interns  vary  in  their  readiness  for  learning.  The 
materials  should  provide  a  variety  of  learning  activities. 

4.  The  materials  should  help  the  intern  recognize  the 
need  for  the  information  which  they  contain;  should  specify 
learning  objectives;  and  should  provide  frequent  feedback 
about  learning . 
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The  packets  were  also  designed  to  remedy  two  weaknesses  in 

earlier  versions  of  the  curriculum:    Information  overload — 

students  were  burdened  with  too  much  career-related  information; 

and  too  little  emphasis  on  processing  inf ormation-^s^'^idents 

were  not  helped  to  think  analytically  about  careers  and  to 

develop  a  means  for  finding  and  using  appropriate  career  information^ 

More  About  Ctjrricula;    The  Counseling  Seminar 

The  Career  Counseling  Seminar  (CCS)  assists  students  to  under- 
stand career  information,  develop  self -awareness,  explore 
career  possibilities,  and  cope  more  successfully  with  diverse 
social  situations.    Most  interns  are  street  wise.    The  seminar 
helps  them  become  school  wise  and  work  wise.    The  seminar, 
meeting  for  one  period  daily  for  22  weeks,  is  required  of 
all  students.    The  seminar  also  deliberately  integrates  the 
efforts  of  teachers  and  counselors  who  constitute  the  teaching 
ceam. 

Curriculum  materials  consist  of  learning  packets  written  on 
a  fifth  grade  level*  A  lis*^  of  all  packets  is  given  in  the 
appendix.    Illustrative  r^pLcs  include; 

o    Carrer  Information  Processing 

1.  Identifying  present  career  interests 

2.  Expanding  present  interests  into  new  horizons 

3.  Choosing  a  career  study 

4.  Deciding  on  career  information  needed 

5.  Locating  print  resources 

6.  InCerviewxng  career  specialists 

7.  Using  community  agencies 

8.  Evaluating  career  resources 

9.  Recording  career  information 

10.  Writing  the  career  report 

11.  Sharing  career  information 

0    Decision  Making  process 

1.  Rational  decision  making 

2.  The  trouble  with  superstition 

3.  Brainstorming  options  and  choices 

4.  Whom  can  you  trust?    The  use  of  authority. 

5.  Predicting  consequences 

6.  Learning  x'rom  experience 

7.  Keeping  the  options  open 

8.  When  to  follow  your  hunches? 

9.  When  to  listen  to  other  people? 
10.  What  kind  of  decider  are  you? 
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Academics  and  Career  Education 


These  studies  (English,  Social  Studies,  Mathemacics  and  Science) 
relate  senior  high  school  subjects  (grades  10  through  12)  and 
career  education  content.    Ninety-seven  packets  in  English, 
social  studies,  and  science  have  been  developed,  plus  43 
lessons  in  mathematics*    Each  packet  contains  four  to  eight 
lessons,  a  pre-and  post-test  covering  packet  content,  a 
series  of  readings  and  activities,  and  a  list  of  optional  enrich 
ment  activities* 

The  units  fnr  the  first  level  of  English,  each  unit  serving 
as  a  focus  for  a  learning  packet,  illustrate  the  intigration 
of  career,  academic  and  other  content  within  a  separte-subjects 
curriculum  design. 


o    English  II 
Career: 

Academics 


Self: 

Community: 


The  Job  Inteirview 

Communication  Problems  and  Job  Success 
Career  Focusing 

Speaking  and  Listening 

Writing  Better  Sentences 

Writing  Better  Paragraphs 

Hope  *  the  Afro-American  Soul  in  Literature 

Flight  and  Fear  in  Literature 

You,  Youx  Language,  and  Careers 

Communication  in  the  Community 


The  packets  were  developed  by  outside  consultants  working  with 
the  CIP  staff.    Packet  content  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
students  who  were  not  motivated  (or  experienced)  in  working 
on  their  own  and  who  had  some  difficulty  with  t^icademic  content. 
A  student  who  used  only  packet  material  could  master  at 
least  the  basic  content,  although  going  beyond  the  basics  is 
encouraged.    Teachers  use  the  packets  in  a  way  which  best 
fits  their  teaching  style,  and  are  encouraged  to  supplement 
the  packet  content  with  "...active,  experiential  learning" 
to  avoia  a  workbook-drill  approach  in  teaching. 


Hands -On 


Interns  are  recommended  for  Hands-On  experiences  which  are 
designed  to  provide  exposures  to  the  primary  labor  market 
in  their  last  semester  at  CIP*  If  interns*  attendance  Is 
satisfactory,  if  interns  are  doing  well  in  their  courses, 
and  if  their  teachers  and  counselors  feel  they  are  ready, 
the  general  counselor  submits  interns^  names  to  the  Job 
Developer •    The  Job  Developers,  who  are  advised  of  the  interns' 
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first  and  second  career  choices,  find  appropriate  placements* 
Each  Intern  is  required  to  have  two  Hand-On  placements  of  one 
week  each.    Work  in  Hands-On  is  evaluated  both  by  the  super- 
visor at  the  business  placement  and  by  the  CIP  Job  Developer* 

Hands-on  is  an  experience  in  CIP  whose  importance  may  seem 
surprising  since  almost  all  interns  work  by  necessity  or 
choice*    Their  jobs  are^  however,  typically  in  the  secondary 
labor  market  of  low-paying,  high -turn over  yOuth.Jobs.  Few 
interns  have  had  access  to  the  highfer  paying,  primary  labor 
market  world  of  suburban  firms,  downtown  businesses and 
professional  and  jkilled  trades*    For  most  students,  Hands-On 
represents  their  first  exposure  to  conditions  and  people  in 
primary  labor  market  work,  selected  with  their  interests  and 
needs  in  mind.    Typical  Hands-On  placements  Involved  students 
obseirving/working*  in  the  positions  described  in  the  composite 
portraits  which  are  listed  below: 

0    Lila,  putting  together  her  record  as  the  fastest 
(and  most  accurate)  figurer  at  CIP  and  her 
interest  in  data  rather  than  people,  spent  a 
week  as  an  actuarial  clerk  in  a  suburban  insur- 
ance firm.    Her  performance  was  so  remarkable^ 
the  firm  offered  her  a  traineeship  in  actuarial 
statistics . 

o    Rupert^  whose  street  occupation  had  involved 

both  relating  to  people  and  handling  considerable 
sums,  worked  with  a  teller  in  a  downtown  bank* 
Initially  ill-at-ease  in  the  acres  of  marble, 
he  gained  both  knowledge  of  the  range  of  banking 
services  available  to  him  and  how  his  money  sense 
and  reliability  could  fit  into  the  work  of  bank 
employees* 

0    Gene  had  a  little  interest  in  a  lot  of  careers 
but  no  great  interest  in  any*    His  abilities 
were  similarly  dispersed  rather  than  concentrated* 
A  week  with  a  computer  technologist  in  a  down* 
town  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center  helped  him  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  occupations  available  within 
an  employer  such  as  the  Marine  Corps-and  helped 
also  rule  out  computer  technology  as  a  possible  career* 


^    Sometimes  safety  considerations  or  other  rules  preclude 
actual  work  by  students. 
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o    Merle  spent  his  hands-on  with  a  building  contractor 
in  the  city,  literally  hands-on  as  a  carpenter- 
£or-a  t^eek*    Added  attractions  were  the  opportiin- 
ities  to  observe  close-up  the  variety  of  other 
skilled  crafts  and  trades  working  on  the  construction 
site » 

0    Earlyne*s  first  hands-on  choice,  working  with 
a  nurse,  did  not  come  through.    Reluctantly  she 
agreed  to  spend  a  week  with  a  parole  officer 
in  the  city  corrections  department.    It  was  a 
week  that  has  influenced,  and  perhaps  changed, 
her  life.    The  officer  who  was  her  monitor 
was  committed  to  making  parole  work,  and  showed 
Earlyne  a  fuller  range  of  challenges,  oppor- 
tunities and  rewards  -  as  well  as  disappointments, 
some  risk,  and  frustration  than  her  second 
hands-on  (which  was  nursing)  could  offer. 

o    Other  hands-on  placements  have  included  social 
work  in  a  local  community  action  project,  chef 
in  a  suburban  motor  lodge,  dental  assistant 
in  a  city  clinic,  nurse  in  a  home  for  the 
elderly,  and  journalist  with  the  city  newspaper. 

Doris*  (an  actual  student)  experi<%nces  illustrate  a  number 
of  the  effects  Hands-on  have  on  incem  attitudes  toward 
careers.    On  her  CDP  she  had  indicated  that  her  first 
choice  of  career  was  in  the  area  of  computers  and  her  second 
was  to  be  an  X-ray  technician.    Her  Hands-on  experience  made 
her  change  her  mind. 

**After  I  had,  you  know,  gone  on  that  Hands-On 
experience  with  the  computer,  I  didn't  like  it 

too  much  I  just  didn*t  like  it  because  you  got 

to  go  to  school.    I  don*t  want  to  go  back  to  school 
a  long  time  just  to  get  into  that •..I* 11  probably 
go  back  to  school  in  about  a  year,  I  want  to  go 
to  a  training  school  or  something*** 

She  really  liked  the  X-ray  technician  experience,  however. 
Her  reasons  for  liking  it  probably  reflect  the  kinds  of 
considerations  that  ultimately  go  into  a  satisfying  career. 

just  like  the  taking  of  X-rays  of  people  and 
v'tching  how  they  develop  through  the  machine  and 

sruff        the  people  I  worked  with  were  really  nice. 

Lynne  and  Eric,  that  was  their  names.    They  showed 
me  a  lot  when  they  weren*t  working  and  X  was 
regiete^^jig  patients  and  stuff  and  then  Eric  showed 
me  how  to  run  the  machine  a  little  bit.'* 
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For  Doris,  as  for  many  of  the  interns.  Hands-on  gave  her  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  a  realistic  career  goal  was  for  her, 
of  how  to  go  about  attaining  it  and  convinced  that  she 
could  succeed  if  she  worked  at  it. 

In  soma  cases,  the  Hands-on  experiences  have  unexpected 
effects  on  the  attitudes  of  interns.     One  intern,  for  example^ 
wanted  to  become  a  dental  assistant.    When  she  got  to  the 
site  and  discovered  how  much  schooling  the  career  required 
and  what  the  work  was  like,  she  realized  that  she  would 
not  want  to  do  it.    However,  she  discovered  what  the 
duties  of  a  medical  receptionist  were  while  at  her  Hands*^on. 
She  decided  this  was  something  she  could  do,  and  came  back 
determined  to  get  more  information  various  openings  for 
receptionists. 

Electives 

Elective  subjects  broaden  the  curriculxim,  contributing  to 
the  '*you-are-iinportant**  atmosphere  CIP  tries  to  maintain. 
Electives  offered  by  CIP  include  cultural  arts  (clarifies  the 
concept  of  culture  and  helps  students  explore  their  own  and 
other  cultures);  basic  typing  for  personal  use;  graphics 
(perspective,  form  and  their  cousmunication  through  drawings, 
provide    insight  into  a  related  career),    consumer  mathematics, 
and  humanities  (artistic  expression  in  painting,  music, 
films,  and  literature). 

Program  Development  and  Review 

Even  after  four  years  of  development,  the  Career  Intern 
Program  is  not  static.    Procedures  have  been  introduced  to 
ensure  that  it  remains  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  changing 
needs  of  interns  and  of  the  community  it  serves.  Existing 
programs  and  practices  are  constantly  under  review. 

The  mechanism  for  effecting  change  and  for  monitoring  the 
program  includes  the  Office  of  the  Operations  Planning  Assistant 
of  the  OICs/A  who  works  with  the  Program  Manager,  reviews 
all  program  reports,  and  maintains  continuous  on-site 
contact  with  the  program  and  with  the  external  evaluators. 
Based  on  the  information  received,  the  Operations  Planning 
Assistance  makes  recommendations  to  the  UCEC  Director. 

A  second  important  mechanism  fcr  review  has  been  the  external 
evaluation  team.    On-site  fieldworkers  monitor  the  ongoing 
program  and  regularly  report  their  observations  to  the  Program 
Manager.    Thus,  they  are  able  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  change. 
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In  Instructional  Curriculum  Supervisor  is  constantly  searching 
out  and  reviewing  new  instructional  materials  and  is 
actively  producing  in-hou:F:e  materials  and  methods* 

Various  instructors  and  counselors  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  organizing  and  supervising  extra-curricular  groiq) 
activities,  which  will  add  to  interns*  knowledge  and  give 
chem  a  wider  range  of  school  experiences*    For  example, 
a  Student  Counseling  Connnittee  has  been  formed  to  provide 
a  means  for  interns  to  discuss  personal  and  school  problems 
with  other  interns;  a  Progressive  Student  Association  has 
been  organized  to  give  interns  a  voice  in  the  program;  and 
several  activity  groups  meet  regularly* 

A  new,  streamlined  procedure  for  intake  interviews,  using  a 
slide  show  which  can  be  shown  to  a  number  of  parents  and 
interns  at  the  same  time,  has  been  developed  and  is  being 
tried  out* 

Conclusion 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  that  of  an  exciting  and  changing 
experiment  in  education »    Some  of  the  changes  described 
above  are  a  confession  of  failure.    Some  of  the  new  programs 
and  activities  may  prove  ineffective  and  require  further 
change*    More  importantly,  huwrver,  the  program  has  proven 
itself  capable  of  meeting  challenges  and  of  dealing  with 
its  own  imperfections*    CIF  appears  well  on  the  way  to 
meeting  its  or-^inal  goal:  to  prove  "the  hope  of  productive 
j&itures  for  uroan  youth*" 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  INTERN  AND  CIP:     POUR  CASE  STUDIES 


The  interns  whose  experiences  are  described  here  under 
fictitious    names  are  selected  on  two  bases*    Plrst^  they 
represent  a  sampling  of  various  student  feelings  about  the 
Career  Intern  Program;  and  second,  they  exhibit  the  range  of 
social  characteristics  typical  of  entering  interns. 
Included  are  two  inen  and  two  women,  high  school  dropouts 
and  non-dropouts,  one  who' has  finished  CIP,  two  who  are 
midway  through  their  programs,  and  one  whose  graduation  is 
still  sometime  off.    One  of  the  interns  is  white,  and  three 
are  black.    They  come  from  a  variety  of  home  contexts  and 
a  number  of  different  tiigh  schools »    They  range  from  good 
students  to  very  poor.    Taken  together,  they  provide  an 
accurate  composite  of  typical  Intern  experiences. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  entire  life  history  of 
any  one  intern.    Rather,  using  their  words  and  assuming 
their  perspective,  this  chapter  tires  to  describe  what  they 
find  significant  and  interesting  about  the  program.  Each 
intern  reveals  the  special  personal  meaning  the  program 
holds  for  her  or  him. 


Eddie:         needed  a  diploma/* 

Eddie's  story  tells  of  the  obstacles  some  public  school 
students  meet  in  trying  to  get  a  diploma.    Eddie  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  ^at  he  wanted  to  do  with  his  life,  but  the  problem 
was  that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  pass-key, in  all 
his  years  in  public  school.    Without  the  diploma,  Eddie 
feared  that  he  would  have  to  take  whatever  he  could  get 
on  the  street  and  he  had  seen  too  many  frightening  endings 
out  there  to  want  to  settle  for  that  alternative.    Here  is 
Eddie*s  story. 

When  his  family  moved  from  West  Philadelphia  to  Germantown, 
Eddie  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.    He  had  been  dodging  gang 
meisbers  in  the  old  neighborhood  for  two  years  and  he  was 
glad  to  leave  the  scene  of  the  battle.    In  a  new  neighborhood 
and  new  school,  Eddie  found  himself  in  a  different  scene, 
but  fighting  the  same  battle.    There  were  new  gangs  to  deal 
with  and  he  was  not  doing  much  better  at  the  new  high  school 
than  he  had  at  the  old.    He  refused  to  enter  the  gang 
scene  which  he  knew  would  lead  to  his  dropping  out  of 
school.    At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  be  a  part  of  the 
successful  student  scene.    In  describing  the  social  context 
of  the    high  school,  Eddie  characterizes  his  own  dilemma* 
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"If  you're  a  hoodlum  (gang  member)^  you're  cool.  If 
you*re  not  a  hoodlum,  you^re  'iced'  (snubbed).  If 
jrou're  a  "bookworm/  they  call  you  a  dummy/' 

Eddie  needed  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  be  himself,  and 
where  he  could  get  the  understanding  and  help  to  finish  high 
school . 

CIP  was  less  than  a  block  away  from  his  high  school  and 
Eddie  wandered  over  there  occasionally  to  check  it  out. 

"If  you  walk  into  a  regular  school,  everybody  stares  at 
you  like  you're. somebody  from  a  different  planet  or 
something. . .over  here  (CIP) . I  found  the  school  was 
together.    They  don't  give  you  any  hassles  about  what 
you*re  doing  in  here  and  how  you  got  in  here." 

So  the  first  thing  about  CIP  that  appealed  to  Eddie  was  the 
a,tmosphere  of  openness.    Eddie  was  admitted  to. CIP  in  January, 
1974.    Before  long  he  began  to  endear  himself  to  teachers 
and  counselors,  taking  an  active  role  in  student  activities. 
He  was  handsome  and  a  stylish  dresser  who  loved  to  flirt  with 
the  girls  or  spend  an  afternoon  rapping  with  a  teacher.  He 
became  involved  in  the  Progressive  Student  Association,  a 
student  initiated  ,group  set  up  as  a  voice  for  interns  in  the 
school  and  for  planning  student  social  activities.    As  a 
member  of  the  group  Eddie  participated  in  planning  dances  and 
organizing  basketball  games  between  students  and  staff.  During 
second  semester  at  CIP,  another  intern  wrote  and  directed  a 
play  in  which  Eddie  had  a  major  part. 

Eddie  related  to  adults  especially  well,  forming  close  friend** 
ships  with  many  of  his  teachers  and  other  staff  members.  As 
a  result  of  his  easy  relationship  with  CIP  staff,  they  tended 
to  entrust  him  with  responsibilities,  like  relaying  messages 
between  staff  members  or  helping  teachers  carry  books  from 
the  resource  center. 

Soon  just  about  everybody  knew  Eddie.    His  classmates  respected 
him  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  his  teachers  and 
coxmselors  saw  him  as  special.    He  had  found  the  place  he  was 
looking  for  at  CIP. 

Because  of  his  reading  problems  however,  it  took  him  much 
longer  to  get  through  the  program  than  many  of  the  interns  who 
entered  CIP  when  he  did.    He  had  been  in  high  school  for  five 
years  before  coming  to  CIP  and  had  made  it  only  as  far  as  the 
11th  grade.    Like  many  students  in  the  large  high  schools,  Eddie's 
slow  pace  is  probably  attributable  to  his  never  having  admitted 
or  dealt  with  his  reading  deficiencies.    At  the  sajne  time,  no 
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one  was  paying  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  so  many 
years  he  had  accumulated  so  few  credits.    Eventually  he  would 
either  have  dropped  out  or  he  would  have  been  dropped  from 
the  rolls. 

But  in  the  supportive  atmosphere  at  CIP,  Eddie  had  a  chance  to 
admit  his  problems,  to  seek  and  to  get  the  help  he  needed  to 
improve.    Eddie  saw  the  CIP  teachers  were  different.   .  , 

.   .they  take  time  to  explain  what's  happening.  They 
really  take  time  to  understand  you,  to  see  how  you  get 
along  with  other  people  in  the  classroom.    The  teachers 
here  don't  have  the  attitude  they  have  at  High  School, 
you  know,   *if  he  doesn't  get  his  education^  I  don't  care, 
it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me,  I'm  still  getting 
my  money. '    But  teachers  here  don't  feel  like  that^  they 
feel  that  we  all  have  to  survive,  so  they  can't  turn 
their  back  on  you  when  they  know  they  can  help  you  make 
that  change." 

This  comment  of  Eddie's  is  typical  of  many  interns'  analysis  of 
the  difference  in  attitude  of  teachers.    That  difference  fills 
a  need  that  Eddie  and  other  interns  like  him  felt  strongly. 

Eddie  not  only  feels  that  teachers  at  CIP  care  about  him  in 
a  personal  way^  but  also  that  school  in  general  has  become  more 
personally  meaningful  to  him.    When  he  refers  to  his  courses  at 
CIP^  for  example*  he  doesn't  only  use  course  names  but  refers 
to  them  in  terms  of  what  he  is  learning  about.    Ker.e  he  is 
talking  about  one  of  his  favorite  classes  and  the  issues  dis' 
cussed  that  have  impressed  him  deeply. 

".   .   .the  work  seems  like  fun,  not  boring.    You  can't  go 
to  sleep  in  classes  because  we  do  things.    Like  in  my 
Social  Studies  class,  we're  learning  about  ourselves,  like 
our  racial  self  and  prejudice.    Everybody  gets  a  chance 
to  act  out  what  prejudice  is.    Some  people  say  prejudice 
,  is  like  not  likingstring  beans.    But  that's  not  prejudice 
and  you  learn  what  prejudice  is  really  about." 

In  his  last  semester  at  CIP*  Eddie  was  talfing  only  one  course 
because  he  had  completed  everything  else  he  needed.    He  had  had 
to  repeat  his  English  course  once,  but  by  this  time>  Eddie  was 
reading  adequately.    One  aspect  of  the  school  he  complained 
about  in  his  last  semester  was  the  packets  teachers  were  using 
in  the  classrooms. 

His  dissatisfaction  is  mixed  with  an  understanding  of  their 
intent  and  the  value  of  doing  them.    Somehow*  his  mixed  feelings 
represent  the  movement  Eddie  had  made  toward  an  understanding 
of  the  value  of  school  and  toward  increased  self -awareness. 
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**.  .  .1  couldn't  stand  the  packets.  .   .they  ask  you  the 
same  questions  through  the  whole  packet.    You  finish  one 
.  question  and  turn  the  page  and  you  see  the  same  question 
in  a  different  form.  .  .maybe  they  do  it  to  check  you  out, 
to  see  whether  you*re  rtishing  through  or  whether  you*re 
taking  yout  time  to  think  about  the  answers.  .  .We  do 
them  individually  because  everybody  says  something  different: 
.  .  .1  always  wanted  to  catch  the  guy  that  made  up  those 
packets.    I  always  wanted  to  catch  him.  .  .We  had  one  of 
them  called  *How  do  you  feel  about  yourself*.    Well,  quite 
naturally,  you*re  going  to  exaggerate  to  make  yourself 
look  good.    But  then  if  you  look  at  it,  you  say,  *Well, 
how  do  I  feel  about  myself?*    And  if  you  really  sit  back 
and  think  of  all  the  wrong  things  you^'ve  done,  you*d  have 
to  put  down  something  different  from  what  you  first  wrote 
down.    Or  how  do  you  feel  at  this  particular  moment? 
Nervous?    So  you  really  can*t  just  put  down  anything  off 
the  top  of  your  head.    You  have  to  really  sit  back,  read 
it,  and  then  think  about  what  it  asks  you,  and  then  write  it 
down.    It  made  you  think.    It  was  sickening.    But,  1  guess 
to  a  certain  extent  they  were  alright." 

Unlike  many  of  his  fellow  interns,  Eddie  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  be  for  a  long  time.  He  looked  into  other  careers  when  he 
was  at  CIP  and  had  six  hands-on  experiences  during  his  stay, 
but  his  first  love  was  electronics. 

**When  1  was  about  eight  years  old,  my  father  brought  me  a 
radio — 1  took  that  radio  apart  and  he  told  me.  .  .he  beat 
me  first,  and  then  he  told  me,  *That  radio  better  be 
working!*.  1  got  the  crystals  back  in  that  radio  and  that 
radio  was  working.    That's  what  got  me  into  it.    Then  1 
started  dealing  with  a  little  bit  of  everything*  It*s 
fascinating.    You  take  a  radio  that's  a  good  twelve,  thirteen 
years  old  and  you  say,  "Wow,  I*m  going  to  fix  this  radio.* 
You  sit  down  and  get  to  pulling  those  tubes  out  and  test- 
ing them  and  seeing  which  ones  are  no  good  and  you  put 
new  tubes  in  and  you  might  take  the  cord  off  cause  the 
cord  had  a  break  in  it.    You  know,  you  can  get  a  short 
circuit  because  of  that.    You  take  the  cord  off  and  you 
put  another  one  in  there,  slap  it  in  the  wall  and  the 
radio  come  on.    Wow,  you  see  what  happened.    That's  a  trip*J, 

Recalling  his  favorite  hands-on  experience,  Eddie  tells  about 
working  with  an  electrician  for  two  weeks  as  he  went  from  job 
to  job  in  the  city* 
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"I  thought  I  knew  a  lot  about  being  an  electrician. 
I  thought  electrician  and  electronics  were  just  about 
the  same  thing*    Until  I  went  on  that  hands-on*  First 
of  all^  I  didn't  really  think  about  all  the  things 
electricians  do  and  how- they  work*    I  thought  to  myself^ 
'I*m  really  more  interested  in  building  things^  electri- 
cal things/    So  I  talked  to  that  electrician  and  he 
showed  me  some  other  stuff  he  was  working  on>  on  his 
own  time*    It  made  me  think  about  that  career  in  a 
different  way^  but  I  knew  I.  still  wanted  to  work  with 
electronics*** 

Eddie  never  entertained  any  ideas  about  going  to  school  beyond 
high  school*    His  major  goal  was  to  get  a  high  school  diploma* 
A  diploma^  to  him^  symbolized  a  clean  ^reak  from  the  street 
scene  that  constantly  lured  him  but  that  he  so  diligently 
tried  to  avoid. 

"I  really  wanted  to  get  a  high  school  diploma*    I  know  what 
it*s  like  out  there  and  I  want  to  get  a  better  job  than 
just  what  I  could  pick  up  on  the  street*    I  really  go  to 
find  out  what  I  wo-ild  have  missed  if  I  had  dropped  out*  What 
opportunities  I  would  have  had*    And  that*s  why  I*m  glad 
I  came  over  here*    The  people  I  see  down  town^  I  feel  sorry 
for  them*    You  see  them  sitting  cn  the  corner  or  sleeping 
in  the  street  and  vou  say,  'Damn,  will  you  look  at  that  I" 
I  feel  sorry  for  them*    But  really >  if  you  sit  back  and 
think  about  it,  you  know,  they  can  get  it,  they  can  do  it* 
Maybe  it's  because  they  feel  sorry  for  themselves,  like 
if  other  people  don*t  try  for  them,  they're  not  going  to 
try  themselves*    I'm  not  going  to  end  up  like  that**' 

With  the  help  of  his  counselor,  Eddie  looked  into  opportunities 
for  getting  into  electronics*    He  finally  decided  he  was  going 
to  go  into  the  Air  Force^  and  applied  even  before  he  graduated* 

At  the  CIP  graduation  ceremoney  in  August,  Eddie  received  an 
award  for  perfect  attendance*    The  contrast  of  this  award  with 
his  past  school  behavior  is^riking*    Had  Eddie  not  f>und  a 
place  where  he  could  be  himself,  which  gave  him  the  support 
and  patience  to  work  on  his  reading  skills,  he  probably  would 
never  havegraduated  from  high  school* 

Darla:    **I  had  to  get  myself  together*" 

Darla  sheepishly    walked  into  the  classroom  building  at  9:45 
one  morning,  a  half  hour  late  for  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar* 
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Instead  of  going  upstairs  to  class,  she  went  to  her  counselor *s 
office  to  explain  why  she  was  late  and  to  get  the  necessary 
paper  work  done  so  she  would  be  considered  present  in  school 
that  day, 

*'You  know,  it  takes  me  so  long  to  get  here  all  the  way 
from  South  Philly,  and,  anyway,  I  wasn*t  feeling  too 
good  this  morning,** 

Appearing  disappointed,  her  counselor  looked  hard  at  Darla, 
as  if  waiting  for  Darla  to  add  something, 

**I  know,    It*s  my  own  fault,  really.    I  just  could  have 
started  out  earlier  and  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  late. 
But  do  I  have  to  go  to  the  Career  Seminar  today?** 

Darla  dropped  out  of  high  school  early  in  her  second  time 
around  in  l2th  grade.    After  a  few  months  of  doing  nothing,  she 
decided  to  phone  the  local  OIC  for  information  on  clerical 
skills  training  programs.    Since  she  had  been  out  of  high  school 
for  only  a  short  time,  the  OIC  representative  advised  her  to 
apply  to  CIP-    She  started  attending  classes  at  CIP  in  February 
of  1975,  ready  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  start  afresh, 

She*d  had  a  couple  of  new  starts  before,  but  each  time  failed 
to  live  up  to  expectations.    She  had  been  an  exceptional  student 
in  junior  high  school.    When  she  started  high  school  she  was 
offered  admission  to  a  special  program  for  the  top  students, 
Darla  was  interested  in  secretarial  work,  so  she  was  put  into 
the  *^"  op*  program,  an  accelerated  commercial  course  which 
simui^i^ed  the  work  environment.    She  did  fairly  well  her 
first  two  years  in  the  program,  but  during  her  senior  year, 
she  began  to  have  problems-    When  she  first  came  to  CIP  she 
blamed  her  failure  at  the  old  high  school  on  family  problems, 
on  teachers'  lack  of  understanding  or  on  some  of  her  classmates* 
attitudes, 

'*,  ,  ,1  guess  when  my  mother  and  father  broke  up,  it  tore 
me  up,    I  took  it  hard,  ,  , Anyway,  I  didn*t  like  being  in 
a  classroom  full  of  girls,  and  I  wouldn't  dress  the  way 
my  teachers  told  me  to  dress,  I  didn*t  see  any  point  in 
getting  dressed  up  when  I'm  looking  at  a  bunch  of  women 
all  the  time,    I  had  top  English,  but  that  English  teacher 
and  me  couldn*t  hit  it  off  for  nothing,  cause  all  she  would 
do  was  talk  about  literature-not  English,    Then  there  was 
this  one  girl  who  used  to  try  to  out  do  me  in  everything. 
She  thought  she  was  *Mi3S  Cutie*,  but  she  wasn*t,** 

Darla  failed  every  subject  in  her  senior  year.    She  returned 
the  following  year,  and  the  teachers  and  her  counselor  at  the 
old  high  school  were  willing  to  give  her  a  second  chance  in 
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the  Co-op  program*    But  Darla  began  cutting  classes  again, 
eventually  ran  out  of  excuses  and  dropped  out*    Darla  saw 
CIP  as  a  chance  to  begin  in  a  new  environment,  with  new  people, 
and  with  renewed  determination* 

When  she  first  caiae  to  CIP,  Darla  was  bubbling  over  with  enthu- 
siasm.   Believing  that  she  had  failed  at  the  other  high  school 
because  of  problems  with  her  family,  teachers  and  classmates, 
she  was  convinced  that  things  would  be  different  at  CIP. 
Because  she  was  already  in  12th  grade,  she  could  graduate  in 
only  one  semester  and  she  was  gung  ho  to  beat  her  younger 
sister  to  a  Jiploma,    There  were  several  reasons  for  her 
**high*'  at  the  beginning  of  her  CIP  experience.    For  one  thing, 
she  liked  her  teachers  and  felt  the  subject  matter  was  relevant 
to  her*    Darla  noticed  that  she  was  gaining  interest  in  school 
again*    She  was  gaining  the  self -confidence  to  express  herself 
in  class*    When  she  thought  about  it,  the  biggest  difference 
between  the  teaching  at  the  old  high  school  and  the  teaching 
at  CIP  had  to  do  with  attitude* 

*'Here  they  come  at  you  on  an  adult  basis*    You  don*t  just 
have  to  take  the  teacher's  word,  they  want  you  to  judge 
for  yourselves," 

Darla  stressed  how  important  being  treated  like  an  adult  was 
to  her*    It  was  not  only  her  teachers,  but  her  classmates  \AiO 
interacted  with  her  as  an  adult*    Darla  tells  about  an  incident 
which  she  feels  exemplifies  interns*  interactions  with  each 
other* 

.  .there  are  some  childish  ones  over  here,  but  there's 
one  thing  I  notice,  if  you  do  something  wrong — everybody 
is  on  your  back*  ,  ,This  one  girl,  loud-talked  me  one  day 
out  in  the  street*    I  told  the  rest  of  the  students  and 
they  got  on  her  back  and  said,  *Hey,  \Ay  did  you  do  that? 
That's  not  right,  you  are  suppose  to  be  an  adult  so  start 
carrying  yourself  like  one,'    There  was  no  argument,  it 
was  just.  .  ,she  just  took  it  because  nobody  was  trying 
to  make  her  look  bad  or  anything,  they  were  just  putting 
her  in  her  place.    That's  what  I  like  about  this  school**' 

Another  reason  for  Darla *s  enthusiasm  at  the  beginning  was  an 
arrangement  her  counselor  made  for  her  to  work  as  a  secretary 
each  afternoon  In  the  Career  Department,  This  arrangement 
furthered  her  clerical  skills  training  and  also  served  as  her 
hands-on  experience*  Getting  the  job  also  underlined  Darla*s 
feeling  that  she  was  being  given  a  chance  to  act  like  an  adult* 
Here  she  reveals  her  excitement  at  being  hired. 
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"I  came  over  there  and  interviewed  and  I  filled  out  these 
papers*    He  told  me  1  had  the  job***boy,  was  1  tickled 
pink!    Boy,  1  told  my  mother.    She  was  glad  too,  cause  like 
she  was  having  hard  times,  and  like  at  the  time,  I  was 
spending  ,90C  for  carfare  and  a  dollar  for  lunch,  sometimes 
more.    It  was  hard  on  my  mother,  because  she  had  my  sister 
In  her  last  year  (of  high  school) ,  plus  she  has  my  little 
brother,  plus  she  has  the  house  and  everything  to  pay  for. 
She  said  1  didn^t  have  to  give  her  anything  just  as  long  as 
I  put  twenty  dollars  in  the  bank;  she  didn  t  want  anything 
from  me,  just  as  long  as  1  had  some  money  in  the  bank,,. 
They  pay  me  a  hundred  dollars  every  two  weeks,*' 

In  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar,  Darla  decided  to  do  her  career 
report  on  becoming  an  executive  secretary.    She  learned  about 
the  speciality  while  reading  some  general  reference  materials 
in  the  resource  center.    The  glamour  of  the  executive  secretary* s 
job  cavtght  Darl's  imagination.    She  had  once  entertained  thovtghts 
of  going  into  fashion  design,  but  felt  it  was  too  impractical 
a  career  to  pursue.    Becoming  an  executive  secretary  represented 
a  good  compromise  between  glamour  and  practicality. 

As  the  semester  wore  on,  Darla*shigh  wore  off.    She  began  to 
have  problems  In  school  and  with  her  Job*    She  was  arriving 
late  and  cutting  several  of  her  classes. 

Her  attendance  at  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar  suffered 
because  it  was  first  thing  in  the  morning.    The  more  she  missed 
it,  the  less  she  wanted  to  go.    Soon  she  found  herself  cutting 
other  classes  and  a  pattern  was  emerging.    Darla  ^ould  begin 
to  feel  down  on  herself,  but  she  would  rationalize  her  behavior 
by  blaming  outside  forces'-illness ,  the  distance -slie  had  to 
travel  or  home  problems.    Eventually,  her  job  suffered  too. 
She  blamed  her  boss.    Either  he  didn't  understand  her,  or  he 
expected  too  much  of  her.    She  began  ,to  make  excuses  to  leave 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  she  wouldn't  show  up 
at  all, 

"Like  when  he  give  me  something,  I  freeze-up  all  the  time, 

and  then  just  mess  up  half  the  time,    I  didn't  even  care 

if  1  got  to  work.    And  I'd  come  in  late.    Half  the  time, 

1  couldn't  come  in  cause  1  was  either  sick  or  1  had 

to  go  somewhere--to  clinic  or  I  might  have  to  go  socie^ere 

else," 

At  mid-term,  the  results  were  in  and  things  did  not  look  good, 
Darla  was  failing  every  one  of  her  courses  simply  because  she 
was  missing  class  too  often.    Her  English  teacher's  comment 
typifies  the  frustration  her  teachers  felt. 
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'*Darla  is  a  girl  with  a  sweet  smile,  beautiful  inter- 
personal skills,  and  she's  flunking.    Her  attendance  is 
sporadic. .  .50  or  607*.    When  she  ccmies,  she  does  pretty 
good  work.    If  she  came  sheM  pasr.    1  mean,  her  scores 
were  all  like  70's  and  just  a  few  70's  doesn't  get  you 
passed.'* 

Darla's  counselor  talked  to  her  every  day,  urging  her  to  come 
to  school,  and  talking  with  her  about  personal  problems 
Darla  perceived  herself  to  be  having.    Her  teachers  explained 
to  Darla  exactly  what  she  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  pass 
their  courses.    Her  enthusiasm  welled  up  again  and  by  the 
end  of  the  semester,  Darla  had  passed  all  of  her  courses  except 
the  Career  Counseling  Seminar.    This  meant  she  could  not 
graduate . 

A  noticeable  shift  occurred  in  the  way  she  viewed  her  own 

behavior  that  semester,  however.    Where  before  she  blauied 

everyone  and  everything  for  her  problems  in  school,  she  was 

now  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  she  who  h^^  primary  responsibility 

for  her  school  success.    She  recognized  her  behavior  pattern 

of  messing  up,  feeling  bad,  and  running  away  or  avoiding  the 

issues. 

"I  started  getting — I  got  real  lazy,  and  I  started 
fooling  around.    And  that's  how  I  flunked,  because 
1  fooled  around  and  everything.    1  would  miss  class 
a  lot.    You  used  to  see  me  In  the  recreation  room  all 
the  time,  cutting  classes. . .This  is  the  same  thing  that 
happened  at  the  other  school.    1  was  in  the  same  bag  1 
was  in  before 

The  opening  scene  in  the  counselor's  office  took  place  in 
Darla^s  second  semester  at  CIF.    She  was  taking  the  Career 
Counseling  Seminar  which  she  had  failed  the  semester  before. 
On  that  day,  Darla  was  late.    She  started  off  blaming  her  late- 
ness  on  outside  forces.    Her  counselor  waited  to  hear  if 
Darla  would  be  satisfied  with  her  rationalizations.    But  Darla 
had  begun  to  recognize  the  pattern  in  her  behavior,  and,  to 
her  counselor's  satisfaction,  added  that  it  was  her  own  fault 
for  being  late.    From  this  perspective,  her  failure  to  graduate 
could  not  be  blamed  on  the  teachers,  the  weather  or  her  friends. 
At  CIP,  her  teachers^  counselor's,  and  classmates'  support 
were  ideal.    She  realized  that  all  along  there  was  a  crucial 
element  she  had  been  missipg  in  trying  to  explain  her  past 
failures --herself. 
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"I  had  been  feeling  down,  but  now  I'm  starting — I'm  anxious 
to  go  ro  school  now.    I'm  going  to  start  getting  stuff 
together...!  have  to,  you  know,  1*11  be  20  years  old. 
I*m  going  on  20...it*s  nobody*s  fault  but  my  own  that  I 
didn^t  graduate.    My  sister  teases  me,  I  always  used  to 
tease  her  chat  1*11  be  getting  out  of  school  this  year 
and  she*  11  still  be  in  there.    Slow  she  teases  me.  But 
I  know  now  that  I*m  never  going  to  graduate  unless  I  get 
myself  together." 

For  Darla,  the  GIF  experience  was  more  than  choosing  and  working 
toward  a  career  goal  -  -  more  than  getting  high  school  diploma. 
For  her  it  was  a  chance  to  learp  an  important  lesson  about  her- 
self.   By  seeing  her  own  behavior  against  an  ideal  school 
setting,  she  realized  it  wars  she  who  was  preventing  herself 
from  accomplishing  her  goals.    Getting  through  high  school  was 
one  thing,  but,  unchecked,  the  pattern  Darla  exhibited  would 
have  affected  her  in  any  working  situation  she  might  enter. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  feature  of  GIF  that  Darla  liked  so 
much — being  treated  as  an  adult-was  the  very  thing  that  she  found 
she  could  not  live  up  taAt  GIF,  she  learned  something  fundamental 
about  herself  and  her  own  problems  in  dealing  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  adult  she  so  much  wanted  to  become.  It 
provided  a  chance  fer  her  to  test  herself  before  going  out  into 
the  work  of  work. 

A  postscript  to  Darla's  story  is  encouraging.    She  was  accepted 
to  a  secretarial  training  school.    After  graduating  from  GIF, 
she  began  attending  classes  there  in  January  1976.    So  far,  she 
has  been  doing  well  and  is  looking  forward  to  succeeding  in  a 
job. 


Sherry:    '*I  don*t  think  I  could  do  it." 

"I  figured  that  if  I  got  a  diploma  I  wou]*d  get  a  different 
job.    I  didn*t  know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  definitely 
change  jobs.    I  wanted  to  come  back  to  school  because  of 
my  kids  too.    So  I  could  help  them  when  they  begin  to  get 
hard  work  in  school.    I  didn't  want  to  be  embarrassed  in 
front  of  my  kids  and  not  be  able  to  help  them." 

Sherry  had  been  ouf^  of  school  for  six  years  before  coming  to 
GIF.    She  dropped  out  after  tenth  grade  because  she  was  pregnant 
and  never  went  back.^  In  the  meantime,  she  had  two  more  children. 
Sherry  applied  to  GI?"  because  she  wanted  to  get  a  diploma  and 
a  better  job.    She  did  not  consider  going  to  college  or  any 
other  kind  of  post*high  school  program  because  she  did  not 
think  that  she  had  either  the  ability  or  the  time,  given  the 
burden  of  three  young  children. 
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Sherry  is  a  young-looking  23  year  old,  who,  despite  her  age, 
blended  in  with  the  other  interns  at  CIP,    The  only  really 
distinctive  quality  Sherry  displayed  was  a  maturity  marked 
by  her  dependability  and  perserverence.    From  the  beginning 
her  teachers  noted  that  Sherry  was  one  of  their  most  diligent, 
conscientious  stxadents*    Less  than  six  months  after  she  started 
attending  CIP,  Sherry  was  seriously  considering  going  to  college 
to  become  a  social  worker.    What  happened  to  her  at  Cip  to 
change  her  aspirations  is  the  subject  of  this  stXKly* 

For  one  thing.  Sherry  found  herself  to  be" an  extremely  bright 
woman  who  enjoyed  learning  and  excelled  in  school •    Only  a 
few  weeks  after  classes  started.  Sherry's  math  teacher  made 
this  comment-  •  * 

**she  is  a  very  good  student*    The  best  I  have*  She's 
a  straight  'A*  student,    A  beautiful  girl.    Does  all 
her  homework  on  time,  is  very  bright,  very  quick  to 
grasp  things.    There  is  nothing  wrong,  nothing  I  can 
say  against,  ner,  no  minuses — all  plus*  Attendance? 
Every  day!    She  is  a  gem  of  a  student**' 

Sherry  impressed  her  teachers  with  her  ability  and  her  motivation* 
Her  English  teacher  commented  that  Sherry  was  an  aggressive 
student  in  the  sense  that  she  was  trying  to  learn  as  much  as 
she  could, 

**Even  when  assignments  she  has  been  given  have  been  done 
she  invariably  comes  to  me  to  ask  for  more  work.  And 
of  course  her  concern  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  just 
trying  to  be  impressive,  I  think  she  seems  to  be  genuinely 
concerned  about  work**," 

When  her  mid-term  grades  came  out.  Sherry  had  earned  all  *A's*  It 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  done  well  in  school* 
Her  10th  year  grades  had  been  well  below  average.    It  had  been 
several  years,  however,  since  she  had  tried  her  hand  in  a 
school  situation*    In  musing  about  the  reasons  for  her  academic 
success  at  CIP,  Sherry's  renewed  self-confidence  reveals  itself* 

'*I  knew  I  could  do  it  all  the  time,  but,  you  know,  X 
just  really  had  my  mind  more  at  ease  now,    I  feel  it's 
something  I  really  want  to  do.    My  teachers  tell  me  that 
I  should  study  harder  and  that  I  should  think  about  going 
to  college  because  they  say  I'm  really  doing  pretty  well* 
Just  about  everybody  has  told  me  that," 

As  Sherry  reali3ed  her  capabilities  as  a  student  she  began  to 
entertain  career  possibilities  she  had  never  considered*  She 
gained  information  about  careers  through  the  Career  Counseling 
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Seminar  and  her  hands-on  experiences.    At  intake  Sherry  indicated 
that  she  wanted  to  become  a  secretary.    She  stayed  with  this 
.goal  at  first,  signing  up  for  the  typing  course  at  CIP.  In 
the  Career  Seminar,  while  working  on  her  career  report,  she 
began  to  look  into  various  specialties  in  the  secretarial  field 
and  became  interested  in  courtroom  stenography.    She  learned 
that  courtroom  stenography  required  post-*high  school  training. 
Her  new  self ^confidence  led  her  to  believe  that  she  could  do 
it  and  that  the  payoff  was  probably  worth  the  effort  involved. 

In  the  seminar,  she  was  encouraged  Co  analyze  her  personal 

reason  for  choosing  courtroom  stenography  which  was  being  in  the 
courtroom. 

**I  always  wanted  to  be  in  the  courtroom  somehow.  I 
guess  the  thing  that  appealed  to  me  about  being  a  court- 
room stenographer  was  that  you  could  be  helping  in  an 
Important  way«    I  always  wanted  to  work  with  people 
to  help  in  any  way  I  can,  so  I  think  that  courtroom 
reporting  is  more  than  just  being  someone's  secretary 
and  it  gets  you  involved  with  people." 

Sherry  continued  to  impress  her  teachers  and  her  counselor 
with  her  excellent  academic  performance  and  her  mature  attitude. 
Her  teachers  began  encouraging  her  to  think  about  college  and 
other  possible  careers.    Sherry  had  vaguely  considered  becoming 
a  parole  officer  or  social  wrrker.    She  knew  very  little  about 
social  work,  but  decided  to  request  hands-on  experiences  in 
this  field. 

In  her  second  semester^  Sherry  was  assigned  to  work  with  a  city 
probation  worker  who  specialized  in  working  with  alcoholics. 
Sherry* s  eyes  opened  for  the  first  time  about  what  the  career 
entailed  and  how  different  it  was  from  being  a  courtroom  reporter, 

"I  never  realized  how  c<xiiplicated  being  a  parole  officer 
was.., I  think  I  also  realized  for  the  first  time  what  a 
courtroom  reporter  does.    IM  rather  become  a  probation 
officer  because  they  really  work  more  closely  with  people 
and  they  can  really  make  a  difference,*' 

As  Sherry  made  that  decision,  she  realized  that  she  was  committing 
herself  to  going  to  college  after  she  graduated.    Her  view  of 
her  family  responsibilities  had  been  a  source  of  conflict. 
Even  thoxjtgh  her  husband  had  encouraged  her  to  go  back  to  school, 
and  was  helping  her  in  every  way  he  could  while  she  was  attending 
CIP,  she  had  never  seen  herself  in  the  role  of  a  professional 
woman.    The  changes  she  was  going  through  with  respect  to  school 
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and  career  aspirations,  however^  contributed  to  her  being 
able  to  see  things  in  a  new  way*    She  knew  she  had  the 
ability  to  succeed  and  she  had  a  goal  that  motivated  her  to 
find  a  way* 

**What  really  helped  me  decide  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
college  it — well,  I  first  thought  I  shouldn't  go 
because  all  my  children  weren't  in  school*    X  wanted 
to  get  them  first  in  there,  I  then  thought  I  could  do 
what  I  wanted  to  do,    I  figured  that  by  then  all  I 
would  have  to  do  is  get  somebody  to  pick  them  up  or 
either  I  could  pick  them  up*    But  one  of  tuy  teachers 
told  me,  'uook.  Sherry,  you  can  go  to  college  and 
plus    you  can  get  your  home  situation  taken  care  of. 
Because  my  wife  went  to  college,  and  I  watched  the  two 
kids  while  she  went.    1  know  it's  hard,  but  you  can  do 
it**    And  I'm  not  the  only  one  I  see  that  is  still 
thinking  about  college  or  going  somewhere,  and  they're 
doing  it — older  than  I  am*    They  have  children  and 
they"re  trying*" 

Jack:  '*!  go  to  be  me*.*"or  "I  try  to  deal  with  life  in  a  realistic 
 way."  

Jack  could  outtalk  anybody  at  CIP*    A  wiry,  energetic  young  man. 
Jack  love  to  expound  on  social  or  philosophical  topics  to 
anyone  who  would  listen— and  his  intensity  was  so  engaging, 
he  was  rarely  without  an  audience*    Jack  like  the  feeling  of 
being  different,  of  taking  unusual  stands  on  issues  and  he 
always  commanded  attention  with  his  verbal  agility*  He 
liked  the  attention  he  got,  using  It  to  his  advantage  wherever 
possible*    Thus,  if  he  hadn't  read  tha  assignment,  he  could 
always  make  a  good  show  by  picking  up  the  gist  of  the  reading 
in  class  discussion  and  talking  around  it.    Xn  his  history 

class  one  day,  Mr.  was  asking  the  class  to  explain  what 

capitalism  was*    Here *s  one  of  Jack's  speeches* 

*'..,See,  government  and  politics,  this  is  why  I  say  that 
this  is  a  very  capitalistic  country*    The  United  States 
capitalizes  on  every  situation*    Now,  for  example,  the 
Arabs*  At  the  height  of  this  oil  embargo  and  stuff,  this 
is  where  some  people  made  $21  million  from  it*    See  how 
they  capitalize  on  that?    See  how  SEPTA  (Philadelphia's 
transporation  authority)  capitalized  on  buses*  SEPTA 
drivers  make  five  something  an  hour,  and  it  doesn't 
require  education  to  ride  a  bus,  you  can  be  almost 
illiterate  to  ride  a  bus*    But  yet  they  are  hurting  the 
people  in  their  community  that  are  going  to  school**." 
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At  Intake »  Jack  indicated  that  he  expected  to  become  a  skilled 
laborer  of  some  sort»  although  when  asked  what  he  would  bt^ 
if  he  co'ild  do  anything  he  vanted^  he  indicated  that  he 
wanted  to  get  a  law  school  degree  and  go  into  public  relations. 
When  he  actually  started  classes  at  GIF,  Jack  told  eveiyone 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  journalise.    Knowing  that  his  obvious 
talent  was  expressing  himself,  and  enjoying  it  as  he  did. 
Jack  saw  journalism  as  a  logical  choice,    Beinf  identified 
with  that  career  also  fulfilled  Jack*s  need  to  be  considered 
exceptional,  creative  and  just  a  little  different  from  the 
crowd. 

"...a  lot  of  people  just  like  to  hear  me  talk.  They 
say  I  have  a  gift  of  gab.    And  I  can't  help  it., When 
I'm  not  in  class^  they  miss'me,  that's  what  they  say. 
They  tell  me  they  miss  me  in  the  classroom  because,  you 
know,  when  I  wasn't  there  they  wouldn't  have  any  exor- 
bitant discussions,  probably  a.f  I  was  there  it  would 
have  happened,    I'm  the  type  of  person  who  just  wants 
to  be  respected,  that's  all.    That's  why  1  want  tc  go 
into  journalism.    I*d  like  to  be  a  television  anchorman. 
Just  get  up  and  tell  people  about  the  news  and,  you 
know,  tell  people  about  what  happens  in  the  world, 
because  IWe  always  been  able  to  make  a  way  with*  words. 
I  cry  to  sr.eak  very  well,  I  write  very  well,  I  communicate 
very  well." 

Jack's  outer  confidence  and  his  way  with  words  belied  his 
own  inner  self-doubts  as  revealed  by  the  order  of  his  career 
choices  at  the  intake  interview.    On  his  career  development 
filled  out  a  few  weeks  after  he  started  attending  classes 
at  CIF,  Jack  indicated  that  his  second  career  choice  was 
to  become  a  welder,  a  substantially  different  goal  than 
journalism.    Although  he  initially  indicated  a  desire  to 
become  a  skilled  laborer,  later  he  decided  to  adopt  the 
pose  of  planning  for  a  more  glamorous  but  elusive  career. 
At  CIP,  however,  people  believed  his  front  of  self-confidence. 
No  one  challenged  him  directly  about  his  chances  to  succeed 
in  journalism.    He  was  allowed  to  feel  it  out,  to  experi- 
ment with  his  goals  and  dreams,  and  possibly  to  develop 
within  himself  the  belief  that  he  could  make  them  a  reality. 

To  a  large  extent.  Jack  was  a  lot  like  his  father.    A  super- 
v;lsor  in  the  water  department.  Jack's  far**er  was  a  good 
provider.    At  a  conference  with  Jack's  teachers  after  mid- 
term grades  came  out.  Jack's  father  etiraptured  the  teachers 
by  a  humorous  but  insightful  speech  about  Jack,  schooling 
and  life  in  general.    One  could  see  that  Jack  admired 
his  father,  one  person  who  could  certainly  not  be  snowed 
by  Jack's  speechmaking.    Jack's  father  was  concerned  about 
his  math  grade.    Jack"s  ability  counted,  Jack  shone,  but  in 
math,  where  Jack's  talents  afforded  him  no  advantage,  he  was 
failing.    Jack's  math  teacher  commented: 
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.,1  know  he  has  the  ability  to  do  math.     If  he  would 
Just  stop  talking  about  it,  and  sit  still  long  enough 
to  concentrate  he  could  be  my  best  student,*' 


Before  Jack  came  to  CIP,  he  had  fared  poorly  in  school. 
His  problem  then  too  was  not  being  able  to  sit  still.  He 
cut  classes  most  of  the  time,  easily  giving  in  to  friends 
who  influenced  him  to  go  drinking  or  carousing, 

"I  used  to  walk  to  school  and  run  into  a  couple  of  my 
buddies,  friends  over  there,  and  they  would  influence 
me  to  do  something  that  wasn't  constructive  that 
was  destructive.    They  were  just  drinking  wine  every- 
day.   They*re  just  going  to  get  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
and  kill  themselves," 

As  a  result  of  absences  and  lateness.  Jack  failed  11th  grade. 
Feeling  that  h&  had  ta  escape  the  influence  of  his  friends 
he  applied  to  CIP .    At  CIP,  his  classmates  exerted  a  positive 
influence  on  him. 

",,,Most  of  the  students  here  come  in  with  a  positive 
attitude--they  want  to  learn  something.    This  is  what 
their  purpose  is  here,  to  learn  something,  to  go  on 
to  higher  goals,^-  higher  education.    Maybe  they  want 
to  go  to  college,  some  just  want  to  get  jobs." 

Jack  attended  regularly  at  CIP  and  he  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  school.    He  was  receiving  the  attention  and  encourage- 
ment that  he  craved.    In  terms  of  his  career  goals.  Jack 
was  concerned  with  discovering  what  was  realistic  to  expect 
of  himself.    He  couldn*t  decide  whether  he  was  really 
capable  of  going  to  college  and  pursuing  a  career  in 
journalism  or  whether  he  should  try  a  less  ambitious  career, 
one  that  required  less  education  and  risk.    He  was  particularly 
susceptible  to  the  positive  value  placed  on  going  to  college 
by  CIP  teachers  and  counselors.    His  concern  with  realism 
and  his  own  ambition  is  expressed  in  the  following  comment 
Jack  made  about  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar, 

"It  has  made  me  deal  with  life,  look  at  things  in  a 
more  realistic  way.    when  I  came  here,  I  fpund  that  the 
teachers  try  to  push  you  forward.    They  stress  the 
importance  of  education,  of  getting  this  knowledge,  that 
it's  of  vital  importance.    If  you  don't,  you*re  looked 
down  upon  when  you  fill  out  a  job  application  or  something. 
No  diploma,  you're  not  going  to  get  that  job,    I  think 
what  this  school  represents  is  reality.    Most  of  the 
people  who  come  here  have  failed  somewhere  else,  right? 
When  we  come  here,  the  teachers,  the  counselors,  everyone 
tries  to  motivate  us." 
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In  his  second  semester  at  CIP»  Jack  went  on  his  first  hands-on. 
Because  of  the  availability  of  placements.  Jack's  placement 
for  his  first  hands-on  was  in  his  second  choice,  as  a  welder. 
He  was  extremely  enthusiastic  about  the  experience  and  began 
rationalizing  the  possibility  that  he  would  reject  his  dreams 
in  favor  of  a  career  as  a  welder. 

"...I  feel  like  this>  if  a  man  can  use  his  hands  along 
with  his  head,  then  he's  got  something.    But  if  a  man 
uses  his  head  too  much  and  can't  use  his  hands,  then 
he's  lost.    There  are  a  lot  of  people  with  doctor's 
degrees  who  can'^t  even  get  a  job  out  there,  but  if 
you  have  a  skill  like  welding  you  can  always  get  a  job.** 

Also  as  a  result  of  his  hands-on.  Jack  realized  how  important 
math  was  to  a  welder,  who  has  to  be  concerned  with  angles 
and  measurements.    He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  do  well  in 
math,  and  signed  up  for  a  drafting  course  offered  as  a  math 
elective. 

Jack*s  second  hands-on  was  scheduled  to  be  a  local  newspaper. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  come  to  weigh  his  ambitions  on  the 
scale  of  realism.    He  had  learned  that  journalism  was  a 
difficult  field  to  break  into,  requiring  discipline  and 
patience  to  develop  one's  talents  and  to  gain  recognition 
for  them.    He  was  also  becoming  more  comfortable  thinking 
of  himself  as  having  a  career  as  a  welder,  like  his  brother. 
He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  yet,  but  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  try  two  very  different  careers  on  for  size.    It  is  likely 
that  whatever  his  decision,  his  experience  at  CIP  will 
have  had  a  part  in  this  feeling  satisfied  with  his  choice. 


More  to  consider.    The  cases  described  here  depict  the 
experiences  of  interns  who  stayed  with  the  program,  and 
their  success  is  at  least  in  part  as  a  result  of  CIP  being 
able  to  meet  their  personal,  academic  or  career  needs. 
For  others,  CIP  did  not  work.    For  those,  extreme  personal 
problems,  expectations  which  were  not  met,  and  numerous 
other  and  complex  reasons  led  to  their  decisions  to  drop 
out. 

0  Stella  is  one  example.    She  was  doing  well  at  CIP  in  her 
first  few  months  until  suddenly  she  found  herself  in 
the  position  of  having  to  be  the  breadwinner  for  a 
family  of  five  younger  brotherss  and  sisters.    Shy  and 
private,  she  rejected  her  counselor's  attempts  to 
talk  with  her,  and  she  began  to  miss  school.    She  fell 
behind  and  finally  decided  to  drop  out  that  semester. 
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She  returned  the  following  fall,  but  her  counselor  had 
left  CIP  and  she  could  not  open  up  to  the  new  one.  Her 
problems  mounted  again,  and  with  no  one  at  CIF  who 
could  reach  her,  she  dropped  out  —  this  time  for  good* 

0  Tim  another  former  intern,  complained  that  he  didn*t 
feel  he  was  learning  anything  in  his  classes  at  CIF. 
He  preferred  a  more  traditional  approach  to  school  and 
insisted  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  return 
to  his  old  high  school.    His  teachers  at  CIP  either 
could  not  remember  having  seen  him  in  class  at  all, 
or  conmiented  that  the  few  times  he  did  attend,  he  was 
extremely  quiet  and  reluctant  to  participate*  He 
stopped  coming  to  school  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
semester  began,  and  eventually  decided  he  would  not 
continue  at  CIP.    After  he  left,  he  got  a  job  in  a 
restaurant,  and  talked  about  trying  to  get  a  high 
school  diploma  elsehwere.    Eight  months  later,  he  was 
out  of  a  job  and  no  closer  to  a  diploma^ 

0  Lynn  possessed  one  of  the  highest  I*Q**s  of  any  enter- 
ing intern*    At  first,  she  seemed  to  fulfill  her  promise 
and  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  students  in  the 
program;  but  she  was  shaken  and  disillusioned  when 
in  the  second  month  of  her  tenure  her  favorite  teachers 
was  transferred.    As  the  first  semester  continued,  she 
became  increasingly  discouraged,  spending  less  and  less 
time  in  class. 

Frustrated  by  what  she  saw  as  an  ever-changing  program 
and  disappointed  with  her  career  c\irriculum-^-since  she 
had  come  primarily  to  get  a  diploma  as  quickly  as 
possible-^-^she  began  to  feel  betrayed.    Finally,  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
her  graduation  would  be  delayed  for  at  least  another 
semester,  she  left  in  disgust  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
live  with  a  sister  while  continuing  in  another  school* 

0  There  is  also  Roland,  who  came  to  the  school  before  the 
present  experimental  program  was  instituted.    He  had 
dropped  out  because  gang  involvement  in  high  school 
led  to  serious  trouble  with  the  authorities*  After 
half  a  semester  in  the  Career  Intern  Program,  he  dropped 
out  and  went  to  work  as  a  short-border  cook  because  of 
family  pressures*    Later  on,  he  realized  this  was  not 
the  life  he  wanted,  so  he  quit  his  job  and  went  back  to 
school*    He  is  presently  working  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  career  in  fashion  design* 

These  interns  had  less  contact  with  teachers  and/or  counselors 
than  the  interns  described  earlier.    Once  they  had  fallen 
behind,  they  tended  to  give  up,  reluctant  to  face  teachers 
and  counselors.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  examples  of 
interns  for  whom  the  above  statements  are  also  true  but 
who  did  succeed*    One  intern  who  dropped  out  in  this  first 
semester,  returned  and  graduated  the  following  semester* 
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In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  outstanding,  success  stories* 
For  instance,  there  Is  the  story  of  Mitchell,  who  attended 
CIP  when  it  was  just  getting  started*    In  conversations,  he 
tells  how  the  class  used  to  gather  in  front  of  a  church  eact 
moaning  until  they  found  out  where  the  school  would  be 
conducted  that  day,  usually  in  one  of  the  local  ch\a:ches* 
He,  too,  had  been  a  dropout  from  high  school  and  Is  now 
wprking  as  a  disc  jockey  at  a  local  radio  station  while 
pursuing  a  university  degree  in  communications* 


Conclusion 

The  brief  life  histories  presented  above  characterize  intern 
experiences  at  CIP*    The  uniqueness  of  this  program  is  found 
in  its  apparent  ability  to  speak  to  the  varied  needs  of 
so  many  different  kinds  of  individuals,  though  perhaps 
not  always  successfully. 

The  emerging  picture  is  not  one  of  a  group  of  cowed  students 
who  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  school*    They  see  it  as 
exhibiting  its  share  of  Injustices,  unfairness,  and  needless 
political  hassles*    They  are  as  frustrated,  as  scared, 
and  as  resentful  of  what  they  consider  to  be  bad  teaching 
as  students  in  any  school.    However,  again  and  again  they 
reveal  themselves  as  feeling  personally  responsible  for 
seeing  to  it  that  changes  are  made*    They  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  belief  that  while  Imperfect,  CIP  is  better  than 
anything  they  have  experienced  before* 

The  four  cases  presented  in  this  chapter  demonstrate  the 
various  ways  in  which  CIP  meets  the  needs  of  individuals  and 
brings  about  change  in  their  lives*    For  some,  CIP  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  a  high  school  diploma*    For  others, 
the  CIP  experience  helps  them  to  come  to  grips  with  personal 
realities,  teaching  them  that  the  responsibility  for  personal 
growth  and  school  or  career  success  is  their  own*  CIP 
serves  others  by  widening  their  awareness  of  careers  and 
helps  them  to  make  their  own  best  choices*    Each  successful 
intern  changes  in  one  or  more  of  these  ways  through  their 
CIP  experience* 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


WHAT  ARE  INTERNS  LIKE  WHEN  THEY  ENTER  THE  CIP? 


Jan  is  18;  if  she  were  in  the  grade  expected  for  her  age, 
she  would  be  a  senior  in  Gennantown  High  School.    But  Jan 
is  not  a  senior,      A  bright,  eager  student  fran  the  first 
eight  years  of  school,  she  dropped  out  of  high  school  when 
she  was  16,  after  a  long  history  of  poor  attendance,  "being 
fresh,"  and  getting  into  one  minor  scrape  after  another. 
She  reads  at  the  eighth  grade  level;  her  math  ability 
tested  much  lower,  however--at  the  sixth  grade  level.  This 
means  Jan  can  read  most  newspapers  easily  but  could  not 
quickly  and  accurately  make  change,  or  apply  arithmetic  to 
problem  solving.    As  far  as  people  can  tell  from  the  way 
Jan  describes  herself,  she  is  independent,  self-confident 
in  personal  r  iationships,  but  unsure  of  her  ability  to 
learn  enough  to  earn  her  own  living.    Since  she  wants  to 
leave  home,  get  her  own  apartment,  and  be  independent, 
finishing  high  school  and  getting  a  good  job  are  high  on 
her  list--she  wants  to  care  for  herself  and  for  her  one-year 
old  daughter.  .  !l 

Carl  is  16.    Tall,  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion,  and  well- 
coordinated,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  21.    Carl  is  a  sophomore-- 
just  barely.    According  to  his  school  records  and  his 
achievement  tests,  Carl  is  bright,  competent,  and  able  to 
do  almost  anything  he  would  like.    But  he  is  unclear  about 
future  plans.    He  "doesn't  like  school,"  and  rarely  attends. 
He  has  no  fixed  interests  and,  apparently,  little  sense 
of  direction.    Despite  his  physical  appearance,  he  feels 
uncomfortable  with  adults,  unsure  of  himself  around  the 
young  men  and  women  older  than  he,  but  bored  with  what 
kids  of  16  can  offer.    Carl  has  worked  off  and  on  at  various 
jobs  since  he  was  about  12 — a  few  weeks  here  and  there, 
but  never  leaving  behind  much  of  a  welcome  if  he  wants  to 
return.    He  is  not  sure  what  he  wants  from  the  Career 
Intern  Program,  except  that  it  sounds  different  from 
Germantown  High  and  he'd  like  to  try  it.    His  parents, both 
white  collar  workers  and  increasingly  concerned  that  Carl 
may  "go  wrong,*'  are  even  more  eager. 

Jesse,  at  18,  is  in  his  senior  year,  but  1  credit  short  of 
the  12  required  for  graduation.     It  does  not  look  as  if 
he  is  going  to  make  it.    Jesse  has  been  passed  on  from 
year  to  year,  apparently  because  he  seems  to  be  trying  and 
makes  no  trouble.    His  reading  scores  are  barely  at  the 
fifth  grade  level,  at  the  threshold  of  literacy,  and  his 
math  performance  is  not  much  better.    These  are  the  upper 
limits  of  Jesse^s  skills  in  most  circumstances:    he  can 

Ijan,  Carl  and  Jesse  are  composites  from  CIP  data  and  case  studies. 
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barely  comprehend  a  newspaper  article^  and  his  writing 
skills  are,  at  best,  elementary.    Jesse^s  guardians  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  and  are  employed  as 
service  workers •    Despite  their  concern  for  Jesse,  they 
have  had  little  time  to  visit  his  school,  to  work  with  him 
at  night,  or  to  be  his  advocates  foi  better  educational 
support,    Jesse  sees  himself  as  at  the  mercy  of  whatever 
luck — good  or  bad--comes  along;  he  does  not  believe  that 
what  he  does  will  make  much  difference  in  his  life*  He 
is  an  applicant  for  CIP  mainly  because  of  his  school^counselor > 
afraid  Jesse  will  not  be  able  to  graduate  and  seeing  little 
future  for  him  even  if  he  does,  he  has  urged  Jesse  to  try 
the  Career  Intern  Program •    His  guardians  are  at  best 
neutral.    They  are  unsure  of  what  CIP  can  offer  and,  since 
Jesse  has  not  gotten  into  trouble,  wonder  if  it  will  be 
too  permissive  for  a  youth  accustomed  to  the  fairly  struct- 
ured situation  at  Germantown, 

Each  of  the  502  students  who  have  applied  and  the  310 
interns  admitted  to  CIP  is,  like  Jan,  Carl,  and  Jesse,  an 
individual  with  distinctive  hopes,  abilities,  and  problems. 
Some  look  as  if  they  would  probably  do  well  in  almost  any 
situation.    Some  would  present  challenges  to  the  most 
successful  of  schools.    What  they  have  in  common  is  a 
history  of  failure  in  school. 

This  chapter  presents  a  profile  of  the  students  who  applied 
to  CIP,    It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  complex 
individuals  represented  in  the  findings.     In  later  reports, 
data  will  be  analyzed  to  describe  in  more  detail  how  sub- 
groups of  individual  students  may  be  alike, 

WHO  ARE  THEY?    AGE,  STATUS,  AND  SEX  OF  APPLICANTS 

The  applicants  range  in  age  from  14  years  (1  out  of  502 
students  who  applied  to  CIP  between  January  1,  1974,  and 
December  1975)  to  24  years  of  age  (4  applicants).  Over 
half  of  all  applicants  (250)  are  17  or  younger.    For  the 
most  part,  they're  at       age  where  they'd  be  thought  of  as 
high  school  students. 

Of  the  502  applicants,  40%  had  dropped  out  of  the  public 

school  system.    Twenty  percent  more  were  still  enrolled 

in  high  school  when  they  applied  for  the  Career  Intern 

Program,  but  had  such  poor  attendance  records,  they  had  in 

effect  dropped  out.    Thus,  approximately  301  of  the 

applicants  (607o)  either  were  not  participating  in^  some 

kind  of  formal  education  or  were  participating  only  minimally* 
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As  Figure  1  shows,  age  and  status  are  related:    most  of  the 
applicants  17  or  younger  were  still  enrolled  in  high  school, 
while  all  o£  those  18  and  older  had  dropped  out* 

If  applicants  had  made  rormal  progress,  of  the  502,  78  or  167* 
would  have  been  in. the  tenth  grade;  275,  or  55?^,  would  have 
been  in  the  eleventh  grade;  and  149  or  307^,  would  have  been 
in  the  twelfth  grade* 

The  dropouts  were  not,  by  and  large,  attending  some  alter- 
native school*    One  hundred  seventy  were  working  or  actively 
looking  for  a  job,  and  34  were  just  ^'staying  at  home*" 
Of  the  34  applicants  at  home,  25  were  women,  and  8  of  these 
had  children*    Only  17  were  either  participating  in  or 
waiting  for  admission  into  other  programs* 

Overall,  slightly  more  of  the  applicants  were  men*  Of 
the  305  applicants  still  in  school,  154  were  men;  and  of 
the  197  not  enrolled  in  a  high  school  100  were  males* 
Thus,  men  were  slightly  more  likely  to  apply  to  the  program 
than  women*    However,  this  difference  is  not  reliable* 

HOW  WERE  IHir  APPUCANTS  DOING  IN  SCHOOL? 

Many  alternative  schools  are  believed  to  attract  applicants 
who  would  probably  pe  successful  almost  anjrohere*  Were 
the  CIP  applicants,  dropouts  or  not,  having  trouble  at 
school?    And  if  so,  why? 

There  are  several  ways  of  answering  this  question:  grade- 
point  averages,  how  many  credits  the  students  were  lacking 
for  graduation,* performance  on  measures  of  academic 
achievement,  and  statements  of  parents,  counselors,  and 
students  themselves*    Taking  these  all  together,  the 
answer  seems  to  be  that  almost  all  the  applicants  were  in 
serious  academic  difficulty  because  they  lacked  the  ability 
to  learn* 

* 

Grade  Point  Averages 


In  the  Philadelphia  schools,  a  grade  of  D  or  less  is 
failing;  a  grade  of  C  or  more  io  passing;  and  grades  of 
B  or  A  are  considered  acadcmiceily  superior*    Most  (6570  of 
the  CIP  applicants  (326  out  of  502)  either  were  failing 
during  the  semester  before  they  dropped  out  or  were  failing 
Before  they  applied.    Some  (25%)  were  passing*;  but  with 
C  averages*    A  few  (10%)  had  academic  averages  suggesting 
superior  performance* 
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FIGURE  1 

AGES  OF  DROPOUTS  AND  NON-DROPOUTS  APPLYING  TO  CIP 
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Credit  Deficits 


A  student  needs  12  Carnegie    units  to  graduate  from  high 
school  in  Philadelphia*    At  an  average  rate  of  four  units 
per  year,  this  means  a  junior  should  have  completed  four  ' 
units,  and  a  senior  eight  units  at  the  beginning  of  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades,  respectively.    The  credit  deficit  is 
the  difference  between  what  the  student  is  normally  expected 
to  have  and  the  credits  actually  completed.    The  larger 
deficit,  the  further  behind  the  scudent  would  be  for 
her/his  age  and  grade  le^el. 

Virtually  all  CIF  applicants  have  credit  deficits.    On  the 
average^  applicants  to  the  Career  Intern  Program  are  deficient 
by  four  units,  or  one  year,  though  some  are  as  much  as 
seven  units  behind.    Few  of  the  applicants  seem  likely 
to  graduate  with  their  class.    The  situation  for  the 
dropouts  showed  distributions  almost  as  discouraging, 
although  the  group  was  older  and  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  completed  more  credits. 

Performance  on  Achievement  Tests 

Achievement  tests  yield  scores  that  describe  the  grade-level 
attainment  of  a  student  relative  to  what  other  students 
at  that  grade  level  can  do.     If^  for  example,  almost  all 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  grade  can  correctly 
solve  the  problem,  **What  should  be  Dick's  change?  He 
gave  the  clerk  $5»00  1:0  pay  for  a  ball  that  costs  $1.50 
and  a  flashlight  that  costs  and  a  given  student 

correctly  answers  that  question  as  well  as  otherslike  it 
but  fails  questions  most  other  students  in  tenth  grade  fail, 
the  student  would  probably  receive  a  grade-equivalent 
score  of  10»0» 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  grade -equivalent  scores 
in  reading  for  the  498  applicants  taking  the  test^^  while 
Table  II  indicates  the  distribution  in  mathematics  achieve- 
ment for  the  500  applicants  taking  that  test.^  (The  reader 
is  referred  to  Volume  II      for  the  raw  score  distributions 
of  the  reading  and  mathematics  tests.) 

IWith  regard  to  the  ^.u  grade  equivalent  score  in  reading 
mentioned  earlier  as  a  base  requirement  for  admission,  in 
practice,  a  4*5  grade  equivalent  score  was  used  as  a  cut- 
off pointy  since  this  figure  is  still  within  one  standard 
error  of  measurement  for  this  instrximent.  Thus,  1.47^ 
rather  than  8.5%  of  the  applicants  initially  were  denied 
admission  to  CIP  because  of  their  reading  scores. 

%ot  all  applicants  took  all  tests  for  several  reasons. 
Some  decided  that  the  program  was  not  for  them;  some  left 
in  the  middle  of  testing  without  explanation;  still  others 
made  intial  application  but  never  returned  for  formal 
interviews  and  testing. 
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TABLE  I 


APPLICANT  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 
N  =  498 


GRSDE  EQUiVALKNT 

PERCENT 

Below 

-  4.9 

70 

14% 

5.0 

-  5.9 

119 

^4% 

6.0 

-  '6v9 

84 

17% 

7.0 

-  7.9 

Q  Q 
OO 

18/b 

8.0 

-  8.9 

50 

10% 

9.0 

-  9.9 

15 

3% 

10.0 

-10.9 

28 

6% 

11.0 

-11.9 

26 

5% 

Above 

-12.0 

18 

4% 

Average  Grade  Equivalent  for  Group  =7.1 


^Stanford  Reading  AchlevemenC  Test ,  Form  A 
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TABLE  II 


APPLICANT  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT^ 
N  -  500 


GRADE  EQUIVALEbIT 

MITHBER 

PERCENT 

Below 

-  4.9 

68 

14% 

5.0 

-  5.9 

43 

9% 

0.  0 

-  0.9 

126 

25% 

7.0 

-  7.9 

89 

18% 

8.0 

-  8.9 

85 

17% 

9.0 

-  9.9 

40 

8% 

10.0 

-  10.9 

19 

4% 

11.0 

-  11.9 

13 

3% 

Above 

-  12.0 

17 

3% 

Average  Grade  Equivalent  for  Group  «  7.3 


Stantord  Mathematics  Achievement:  Test,  Form  A 
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These  tables,  along  with  data  from  feeder  schools,  indicated 
seven  points: 

1.  Host  of  the  applicants  to  GIF  of  whom  should 
have  been  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade)  were 
substantially  behind  the  performance  of  average 
eleventh  grade  students  nationw  de  in  reading  and 
mathematics  achievement. 

2.  The  average  reading  achievement  (7.1  grade  level) 
was  slightly  lo^ier  than  the  average  mathematics 
achievement  (7.3  grade  level).    Both  levels  were 

an  average  of  four  years  below  the  national  norm 
for  students  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

3.  Fifty^five  percent  of  the  applicants  tested  at 
the  low  end  of  the  scale  (6.9  grade  level  or  lower) 
in  reading,  and  47%  were  on  the  low  end  of  the 
scale  in  mathematics.    If  these  skills  are  important 
to  later  academic  or  life  success,  the  students 
were  seriously  deficient. 

A.    In  an  absolute  sense,  lack  of  basic  skills  appears 
to  be  serious  enough  to  account  for  previous  school 
failure  for  most  applicants.    This  turns  out  not  to 
be  the  case. 

5.  They  are  behind.    This  is  true  whether  their 
performance  is  compared  with  their  actual  grade  in 
school  (average,  10th  grade)  or  where  they  should 
be  if  they  had  not  fallea  behind  (11th  grade). 
However,  applicants*  performance  on  these  tests 
was  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  all 
students  in  the  city  high  schools  in  their  age  groups. 

6.  This  means  that  the  students  who  applied  to  CIP 
were  not  less  academically  able  than  students  who 
stayed  in  school,  which  in  turn  suggests  they  were 
not  leaving  the  school  because  of  academic  deficien- 
cies per  se. 

7.  Finally,  some  applicants  had  high  achievement 
scores  In  reading.    About  97«  were  at  grade  level  or 
above  nationwide  in  reading.    One  implication  is 
that  the  GIF  program  must  meet  the  needs  of  students 
varying  widely  in  basic  academic  skills. 


^Feeder  school  averages  are  based  on  (1)  an  exaiuination  of 
a  large  sample  of  feeder  school  student  records;  (2) 
achievement  data  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer , 
February  15,  1975;  and  (3)  personal  communication  with 
research  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia. 
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These  test  results  are  not  synonymous  with  intellectual 
potential  or  ability^    That  is,  they  are  not  to  be  construed 
as  reflections  of  ability  to  learn  reading  or  mathematics. 
Rather,  achievement  tests  assess  performance,  which  in 
turn  reflects  learning  ability,  motivation,  and  educational 
opportunity.    The  wide  apread  of  performance,  but  overall 
low  scores,  indicate  that  the  applicants  are  a  diverse 

froup  even  though  many  are  well  behind  the  national  norms 
or  their  grade  level. 

Performance  on  Measures  of  Ability  to  Learn 

Cognitive  ability  may  be  roxighly  defined  as  skills  by 
which  we  gain  knowledge  of  ideas,  or  as  our  ability  to 
learn  from  experience,  to  think,  and  to  reason.  This 
capacity  can  be  measured  in  several  ways.    Most  frequently, 
"I,Q/*  tests  are  used.    Of  these,  ope  of  the  most  frequently 
administered  is  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  (WISC)  ,    While  the  term  **I»Q,"  has  gained  currency 
as  a  descriptor  of  individual  potential,  the  traits 
constituting  the  "intelligence  quotient'*remain  open  to 
disagreement  among  test  developers,  researchers,  and  educators 

In  assessing  the  cognitive  or  intellectual  potential  of 
minority  individuals,  the  notion  of  I,Q,  has  generated 
considerable  controversy.    I,Q,  is  essentially  a  ratio 
of  how  much  one  has  learned  to  one *s  age.    If  everyone's 
opportunities  to  learn  were  equal,  the  I,Q,  would  be  a 
good  indicator  of  inborn  ability  to  learn  from  experience. 
But  learning  opportunities  are  decidedly  unequal;  so  many 
contend  that  the  tests  commonly  used  to  measure  intelligence 
fail  to  yield  high  scores  in  minority  populations  because 
such  tests  are  biased  in  favor  of  the  majority  culture. 

The  average  score  on  most  intelligence  tests  is  100,  which 
indicates  average  learning  for  average  age.    The  test 
items  from  which  scores  are  computed  usually  reflect  the 
experience  of  majority,  middle-income  culture.    To  reduce 
such  bias,  applicants  to  the  Career  Intern  Program  were 
given  a  test  of  non-verbal  reasoning.    That  is,  the  test 
does  noc  contain  verbal  problems  (believed  to  be  the  most 
biased)  but  does  require  much  thought  and  reasoning  about 
relationships  between  the  pictured  model  and. other  pictures, 
all  of  which  closely  resemble  the  model.    For  each  of  the 
60  items  in  the  test,  applicants  were  asked  to  pick  from 
six  or  eight  choices  the  one  most  closely  related  to  the 
model. 

Table  III  indicates  that  of  the  404  applicants  taking  this 
test,  262  or  657*  of  the  group,  scored  average  or  better 
than  what  most  high  school  students  score.    Further,  an 
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average  score  is  roxighly  equivalent  to  an  I.Q.  of  100  and 
equal  to  100  on  the  WISC* 


Of  the  group  of  students  applying  for  CIP,  well  over  half 
performed  as  well  as  or  better  than  most  people  their  age 
on  this  measure  of  ability ,  and  about  one  quarter  performed 
at  levels  usually  indicating  well  above  average  ability 
to  learn.    Fifty-five  interns,  or  13%,  however,  performed 
at  levels  suggesting  low  motivation ,  slow  learning  or  perhaps 
severe  lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  •    (Volume  II'  for 
raw  score  distributions  on  Raven's  Standard  Progressive 
Matrices;) 

TABLE  III 
APPLICANT  NON-VERBAL  REASONING^ 

N  =  404 


CATEGORIES  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Very  low  13  37o 

Low  42  107* 

Below  Average  87  ItU 

Average  160  40% 

Above  average  97  24% 

High  5  1% 


These  results  are  consistent  with  observations  and  results 
of  other  studies.    In  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  counselors 
from  the  sending  schools,  for  example,  CIP  applicants  could 
do  well  ,if  they  wanted  to. 

*^rk  was  doing  well ,  he  was  one  of  the  class  leaders  then 
for  some  reason  he  just  stopped  coming/* 

"Angelica  wasn*t  what  I  would  call  an  outstanding  student 
but  she  did  alright,  when  she  applied  herself.    She  never 
seemed  to  get  her  homework  done  though  and  just  sort  of 
fell  behind/' 

"Tom's  another  case.    He  just  could  never  settle  down.  He 
didn*t  have  any  trouble  with  his  work  but  he  was  always 
causing  trouble.    It  seemed  like  he  was  bored  and  just 
wanted  attention/' 

iRaven  Standard  Progressive  Matrices  Test, 
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In  one  study,  Geisinger  (1975)  found  381  employed  Philadelphi 
dropouts  were  average  or  above  in  intelligence-    He  cites  a 
larger  survey  of  21,000  dropouts  in  three  states  which 
reported  that  50  percent  had  scores  in  the  average  range 
(90-109  I*Q*)  and  11  percent  were  in  the  110  I,Q,  range  or 
higher,  a  distribution  similar  to  that  of  CIP  applicants. 

What  has  been  learned  so.  far?    First,  that  the  applicahcs 
are  having  academic  problems ,  and  second,  that  lack  of 
aBTlity  to  learn  is  not  a  problem  for  niost.    Why,  then  are 
these  young  people  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts?  There 
are  several  possibilities:    problems  at  home,  problems 
in  the  schools,  problems  with  other  teenagers,  or  problems 
within  the  students  themselves — e,g,,  little  self-confidence 
or  not  believing  that  hard  work  can  make  a  difference*  For 
most  applicants,  all  ^he  above  may  be  true  to  varying  degrees 
Below,  each  possibility  is  discussed  for  the  group  as  a 
whole « 

WHAT  ARE  THE  APPLICANTS  LIKE? 

For  the  most  part,  CIP  applicants  have  average  or  above 
average  learning  potential,  but,  in  many  cases,  they  lag 
far  behind  the  national  norms  in  their  mastery  of  critical 
reading  and  mathematics  skills.    That  is,  the  majority  of 
applicants  did  not  achieve  at  a  level  commensurate  with 
their  abilities* 

The  reasons  underlying  the  aivergence  between  ability  and 
performance  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  pool  of  students  apply- 
ing for  the  program,  but  one  hunch  has  been  that  the  problem 
is  motivation.    That  is,  people  who  believe  they  cannot 
succeed  will  not  succeed;  those  who  believe  they  are  victims 
of  external  forces  will  not  attempt  to  direct  the  course 
of  their  own  lives • 

At  issue  here  is  not  that  these  perceptions  are  inaccurate 
reflections  of  reality;  rather,  that  negative  perceptions 
regarding  oneself  and  one's  ability  to  control  one's 
environoment  are  harmful  to  success  in  school  and  in  later 
life.    This  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  OICs/A  and  has  been 
supported,  in  part  by  earlier  research*    Much  of  the 
structure  and  curriculum  of  CIP  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  motivation  is  the  lock  and  that  individ- 
ualized instruction  and  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
caring  adults  in  a  ''You  must  succeed'*  atmosphere  is  the 
key. 
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Do  Applicants  Feels  They  Control  Their  Own  Destiny? 

Historically^  Americans  have  believed  that  through  hard 
*  work  people  can  succeed  and^  further^  can  control  the 
course  of  their  own  lives t    "It  is  what  you  are,  not  who 
you  know/'    For  children  growing  up  in  minority  cultures, 
however,  this  sense  of  individual  control  may  be  lacking. 
In  the  classic  study  of  inequality  in  American  education, 
for  example,  James  Coleman  et  al.,  (1966)  found  that 
students  from  low-income  homes  tend  to  feel  an  inability 
to  control  what  happens  to  th^:    they  feel  who  you  know, 
and  luck,  are  what  really  make    a  difference.  Coleman 
also  found  that  low-income  youth  who  believed  they  could 
make  a  difference  did  well  on  measures  of  verbal  and  mat he - 
matical  achievement,  while  self*esteem  had  no  association 
with  achievement.    For  higher  income  students,  the  reverse 
was  true.    Middle  class  students  who  had  a  high  sense  of 
self-worth  had  high  scores,  while  internality  or  externality 
of  control  was  unrelated  to  test  performance. 

On  the  basis  of  this  finding,  a  substantial  body  of  programs 
has  grown  up  aimed  at  increasing  the,  low^income  person* s 
belief  that  what  one  does  makes  a  difference.    One  of  the 
basic  assumptions  of  OICs/A  is  that  this  belief  is  the 
beginning  of  successful  career  education. 

It  would  be  expected,  by  this  line  of  reasoning,  that  many 
CIF  applicants  may  have  a  sense  of  external  (luck/ influence) 
rather  than  internal  (my  abilities  and  energy)  control. 
Table  IV  indicates  that  about  one-third  of  the  applicants 
to  the  Career  In'jem  Program  fall  within  such  a  category. 
About  30%  of  the  students  indicated  they  felt  control 
rested  within  themselves.    They  indicated  this  by  agreeing 
with  statements  such  as,  "Trusting  to  fate  has  never  turned 
out  as  well  for  me  as  making  a  decision  to  take  a  definite 
course  of  action,**  or,  *'What  happens  to  me  is  my  own  doing.'* 
About  40%  of  the  students'  view  of  society  was  not  one  where 
anj^ne  can  succeed  through  hard  work,  but  one  where  individuals 
could  exercise  at  least  some,  albeit  limited  influence  on 
the  course  of  their  lives. 

Thus,  typical  applicants  to  the  CIP  neither  fit  the  popular 
stereotype  of  minority  kids  (feeling  almost  unable  to 
control  what  happens  to  them)  nor  do  they  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  feel  that  they  have  the  world  by  the  tail. 
For  the  most  part,  they  tend  to  believe  that  their 
opportunities  are  indeed  limited  but  that  at  the  same 
time  thc^e  is  some  roor  to  maneuver;  that  given  half  a 
chance  they  can  make  it — that's  why  they  are  applying — 
but  their  faith  in  the  world  is  not  very  high.     (See  Volume  II 
for  the  raw  score  distributions  for  Rotter's  Internal- 
External  .Scale  and  derivation  of  categories.) 
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One  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Career  Intern  Program  is  that 
students  served  by  the  program  need  to  be  "turned  around," 
or  remotlvated  to  realize  they  are  or  can  be  In  control 
of  their  own  destinies.    For  at  least  a  third  of  the 
students  applying  to  GIF  this  assumption  seems  valid.  While 
these  applicants  may,  and  pr(bablydo,  have  other  problems 
contributing  to  their  difficulties  in  school,  their  belief 
that  they  catmot  control  their  destinies  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  problems  the  Career  Intern  Program  has  to 
overcome . 

About  one-third  of  the  applicants  indicated  by  their  test 
scores  a  belief  that  they  do  in  fact  control'  what  happens 
to  them.  For  these  individuals,  particularly,  one  must 
pose  other  ideas  which  might  throw  light  on  their  lack  of 
success  in  school.  Such  factors  as  family  relationships, 
relationships  with  friends,  and  self-image  for  example,  may 
provide  explanations  for  school-related  problems. 


TABLE  IV 


APPLICANT  LOCUS  OF  CONTROL 


N  =  402 


CATEGORIES 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


'Very  Internal 
Internal 

Non -differentiated 

External 

Very  External 


40 
80 
163 
109 
10 


10% 
20% 
41% 
27% 
2% 


Rotter  Internality-Extemality  Scale 
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Do  CIP  Applicants  Tend  to  Have  Trouble  With  Their  families? 

Applicants  indicated  their  general  feelings  regarding  family 
and  home  by  responding  '*like  Me"  or  Unlike  Me'*  to  items  such 
as  '^y  parents  and  I  have  a  lot  of  fun  together/*  and  "My 
parents  expect  too  much  of  me/* 

Data  presented  in  Table  V  indicate  that,  by  and  large,  applicants 
do  not  report  trouble  with  their  families*    Rather,  they  feel 
good  about  their  relationships  to  the  parents  and  siblings. 
They  claim  to  enjoy  doing  things  together,  feel  their  parents 
are  supportive  without  being  unreasonably  demanding,  and  are 
willing  to  do  their  share  to  shoulder  any  economic  burdens* 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  poor,  they  don*t  feel  their 
parents  are  personal  failures  but  are  instead  proud  that  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  they  have,  gi'ven  the  circum,- 
6tance8  of  life:    (See  Volume  II    for  raw  score  distributions'^ 
Data  presented  in  these  tables  are  based  on  Coopersmith's 
Self-Esteem  Inventory*)    About  two-thirds  of  these  students 
tended  to  view  their  family  relationships  positively,  and 
almost  one-third  viewed  these  relationships  very  positively. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  students  assessed  family  relation- 
ships negatively,  but  more  of  these  felt  only . slightly  negative, 
with  a  small  minority  of  7%,  or  27  students,  rating  relationships 
to  home  and  family  very  negatively. 

>  TABLE  V 

APPLICANTS'  FEELINGS  ABOUT  FAMILY 

N  =  404 


CATEGORIES  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Very  Negative  27  7% 

Negative  127  31% 

Positive  128  32% 

Very  Positive  122  30% 


The  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  responses  were  positive  does 
not  mean  CIP  applicants  never  have  family-related  problems. 
According  to  additional  data  collected  through  individual 
interviews,  many  applicants  have  experienced  family-related 
problems  which  may  well  be  connected  with  their  previous 
school  performance.    Such  problems  include:    asstMing  respon- 
sibility for  a  large  number  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
working  because  the  family  needs  the  extra  money,  coping  with 
the  economic  problems  associated  with  women  who  are  the 
breadwinners  of  the  family,  and  coping  with  the  economic 
problems  associated  with  low  family  Incomes. 
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Of  the  total  pool  of  502^  most  CIP  applicants  ^come  from 
families  with  at  least  two  younger  children.    The  applicants** 
by  and  large  still  children  themselves—must  assume  at  least 
partial  responsibility  for  rearing  them.    While  they  may 
feel  very  positively  about  their  brothers  and  sisters ^  as 
previous  data  have  shown^  the  fact  remains  that  the  need 
to  care  for  younger  children  affects  the  amount  of  energy  and 
time  a  student  realistically  can  make  available  for  school- 
related  a'^tivitles.    As  one  applicant  said^ 

"Look,  man,  before  I  can  even  think  about  coming  to 
school  in  the  morning,  I  got  to  teed  and  dress  four 
younger  brothers  and  get  them  to  school.    Then,  when 
I  get  home,  I  got  to  take  care  of  them  'til  7:00  or 
8:00  at  night.    I  don*t  have  time  for  school." 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  about  job  discrimination 
encountered  by  women.    One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  such 
discrimination  is  the  lower  wages  paid  to  women  for  jobs 
performed  by  both  sexes.    An  overwhelming  757*  of  applicants 
to  the  the  program  come  from  homes  in  which  a  female  parent 
or  guardisn  is  the  primary  source  of  income.    Further,  the 
jobs  held  by  heads  of  households  for  this  student  population 
are  low-paying  and/or  seasonal  in  nature*  40%  of  the  CIP 
applicants  live  in  families  in  which  the  wage  earner  does 
manual  labor .    Less  than  5%  have  parents  who  are  in  high* 
status  occupations,  such  as  the  professions  or  management 
positions.    Only  one  percent  have  parents  who  have  professions 
in  medicine,  law,  education,  or  accounting.    About  a  quarter 
of  the  breadwinners  in  applicants'  families  were  unemployed: 

Thus,  a  chronic  shortage  of  money  would  seem  to  be  a  recurring 
problem  for  most  of  these  applicants.    Not  only  do  most  of 
the  jobs  held  by  heads  of  households  tend  to  fall  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  scale,  but  since  more  breadwinners  are 
female,  their  wages  may  be  lower  than  could  be  expected  for 
men  holding  similar  positions.    Because  of  this,  65%  of  the 
applicants  report  the  need  for  at  least  a  part-time  job  while 
in  school  in  order  to  help  support  their  families. 

Do  the  Applicants  Like  Themselves? 

Most  of  the  applicants  who  took  the  tests  felt  they  were  not 
in  complete  control  of  their  lives.    One  might  infer,  therefore, 
that  as  a  group  the  applicants  would  have  a  negative  self-Image. 

How  well  you  like  yourself  may  be  more  Important  than  how  much 
other  people  like  you.    It  is  widely  believed  that  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  debilitating  outcomes  of  poor  educational 
experiences  is  children  who  do  not  feel  they  are  worth  very 
much,  who  feel  they  are  not  smart,  pretty,  fun  to  be  with, 
or  worth  caring  about.    (The  extreme  converse,  "I'm  perfect; 
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just  ask  me/'  is  believed  to  be  over-compensdtlon  and  not 
particularly  desirable*) 

But*  contrary  to  expectations,  data  presented  in  Table  VI 
show  that  most  of  the  applicants  were  in  fact  positive  when 
assessing  their  self-worth.    They  indicated  this  by  responding 
"Unlike  Me*'  to  statements  such  as,  '*I  often  wish  I  were  some- 
one else/'  and  "I  can't  be  depended  on/'    While  the  remainder 
saw  themselves  in  a  less  positive  light,  few  scored  in  the 
lowest  category  of  the  self-esteem  scale*    This  suggests 
that,  while  applicants*  perceptions  of  themselves  differed 
from  individual  to  individual,  from  highly  positive  to 
slightly  negative,  few  considered  themselves  lacking  individual 
worth, 

TABLE  VI 

APPLICANTS'  GENERAL  SELF-ESTEEM^ 
N  =  403 


CATEGORIES 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Very  low 

35 

n 

Low 

97 

24% 

Average 

155 

397. 

High 

107 

27% 

Very  High 

9 

2% 

How  the  applicants  described  themselves  on  the  test  was 
consistent  with  other  perceptions.    When  asked  in  an  interview 
whether  they  had  been  well  thought  of  in  previous  schools, 
approximately  98%  of  the  interviewees  responded  "yes**. 
Applicants  in  these  interviews  appear  to  have  pretty  good 
feelings  about  themselves.    There  is  little  evidence  that 
they  blame  their  school  problems  on  their  own  shortcomings. 
They  tended  to  see  themselves  as  being  well  liked  by  others, 
not  exceptionally  dximb  or  smart,  fun  to  be  with  and  generally 
worth  caring  about.    This  does  not  mean  they  don't  feel  they 
have  been  dealt  a  "bad  deal'*.    In  many  cases  they  feel  this 
way,  but  they  haven*t  let  this  destroy  their  sense  of  self 
worth. 


As  measured  by  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
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Thus,  the  picture  of  these  applicants  is  that  they  seemed  to 
like  themselves*    Apparently,  whatever  negative  experiences 
they  may  have  endured,  either  in  previous  schooling  or  within 
a  family  situation,  had  not  weakened  their  seTf-esteem. 

Most  Popular >  No>  But  I've  Got  Plenty  of  Friends > 

One  might  suppose  that,  since  relationships  with  one's  peers 
are  a  crucial  element  of  any  school  situation,  these  applicants 
may  have  experienced  problems  in  relating  with  other  students 
and  therefore,  their  sense  of  social  self-esteem  might  be  low* 
Do  the  data  support  such  a  possibility?    To  the  contrary,  as 
Table  VII  indicates,  83%  of  the  applicants  felt  sure  about 
themselves  in  a  social  context.    They  illustrated  this  by 
saying  "yes"  to  such  questions  as,  **I  always  know  what  to 
say  to  people,'*  and  **I'm  popular  with  kids  my  own  age." 
Observations  show  most  interns  are  gregarious  and  outgoing, 
giving  ample  evidence  of  enjoying  the  company  of  others,  While 
they  would  not  describe  themselves  as  "the  most  popular  person 
I  know",  they  do  say,  "but  I  have  lots  of  friends/'  Not 
only  do  applicants  feel  good  about  their  families  and  generally 
happy  about  themselves,  they  also  perceive  themselves  to  be 
well  adjusted  socially. 

TABLE  VII 

APPLICANTS'  FEELINGS  TOWARD  FRIENDS^ 
N  =  403 


CATEGORIES  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Very  Negative  8  2% 

Negative  59  15% 

Positive  219  54% 

Very  Positive  117  29% 


What  Were  Their  Former  High  Schools  Like? 

So  far,  it  seems  that  whatever  the  causes  of  applicants'  problems 
in  school,  these  were  not  associated* with  difficulty  in  getting 
along  with  other  people,  nor  were  they  related  to  doubts  about 
self-worth.    To  find  out  what  the  problems  were,  one  must  turn 
to  different  are<iS . 


As  measured  by  the  Coopersmith  Self  Esteem  Inventory 
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One  likely  place  to  look  might  be  the  applicants  ^  original  high 
schools.    Within  such  schools  one  might  begin  to  identify  contexts, 
if  not  causes,  which  provided  the  soil  where  school*related 
problems  took  root. 

Two  major  feeder  schools  from  which  prospective  students  come 
to  CI?  are  Germantown  and  Roxborough  High  Schools.  These 
schools  have  student  populations  of  3,100  and  2,700  respectively. 
In  each  school  six  counselors  are  available  to  assist  the  entire 
student  population.    The  student  population  of  Germantown  is 
predominantly  black,  while  that  of  Roxborough  is  mostly  wiiite. 
These  are  large,  urban  high  schools,  serving  twice  as  many 
students  as  they  were  designed  to  accomjaodate.    With  few 
counselors  plus  overcrowded  classes,  they  are  unable  to  give 
students  the  individual  time  and  attention  wanted.    As  several 
of  the  applicants  to  CI?  have  stated  during  interviews: 

"The  relationship  that  can  be  attained  here  (at  CI?) 
between  staff  and  students  seem  much  clpser,  whereas  in 
high  school  there  is  really  only  time  for  the  much 
brighter  students.** 

"(Another)  high  school  doesn't  give  you  much  help. 
The  people  don^t  seem  as  friendly  (^s  at  CIP) 

"(The)  classes  were  so  overcrowded." 

"Other  schools  try  to  give  you  a  hard  way  to  go... 
as  if  you  were  in  prison..." 

",.*in  high  school  you  are  treated  as  a  class;  here 
it  seems  to  be  on  a  personal  basis." 

Thftse  are  jrepresentatlve^of  statements  made,  by  a  majorj^ty  of 
the  students  applying  to  CIP.    One  gets  an  impression  o£ 
students  somehow  unable  to  cope  with  the  size  of  their  schools 
or  with  the  consequent  lack  of  personal  attention  they 
wanted  but  did  not  receive.    Given  these  perceptions,  it  is 
interesting  that  as  a  group  these  students  were  not  particularly 
hostile  about  their  high  schools.    A  large  majority  (82%) 
said  that  they  felt  they  got  along  reasonably  well  with  their 
teachers  and  that  they  were  fairly  treated;  most  (74%)  also 
indicated  that,  given  the  size  of  the  student  bodies,  the 
schools  were  being  run  as  well  as  possible. 

What,  then,  were  the  consequences  of  having  attended  schools 
such  as  those  described  above?    For  one  thing,  most  of  the 
students  (53%)  said  they  just  "grew  tired^'  of  what  seemed 
an  oppressive  atmosphere.    Most  of  the  applicants  were  not 
getting  good  grades  (the  mean  grade  point  average  of  this 
population  was  1.2  out  of  a  possible  4  points),  and  most 
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had  attendance  problems.    Certainly^  given  a  student  population 
with  family  and  economic  problems,  an  "oppressive**  and 
**lmper8onar*  school  atmosphere  could  contribute  to  fostering 
additional  problems. 

How  Did  They  Perceive  of  Themselves  as  Students? 

Given  the  conditions  described  above,  one  could  ask,  "Might 
not  a  school  experience  with  which  students  have  had  little 
reason  to  feel  successful  contribute  to  a  negative  image  of 
oneself  as  a  student?" 

The  data  overwhelmingtly  indicate  '*yes        Table  VIII  shows 
that  40%  of  the  students  perceived  themselves  very  negatively, 
and  38%  negatively,  as  shown  by  their  answers  to  statements 
such  as:    "I  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  in  front  of  the  class,*' 
and  I*m  proud  of  my  school  work,"    Conversely,  only  3%  of 
the  group  expressed  very  positive  feelings  about  their 
"academic"  self,  and  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  group  expressed 
po  s  i t  ive  f e  e lings , 

As  a  group,^  the  applicants  perceived  themselves  as  unsuccessful 
students.    They  are  willing  to  admit  they  are  not  good  students, 
and  tend  to  attribute  this  to  personality  problems  ("I  don*t 
like  to  talk  in  front  of  class")  or  to  teacher  attitudes 
(They* re  always  coming  down  on  me") .    One  may  conclude  then, 
that  as  a  group  they  do  not  expect  to  succeed  in  school* 
Given  a  past  history  of  failure  such  feelings  are  hardly 
surprising , 


TABLE  VIII 


APPLICANTS'  FEELINGS  ABOUT  THEMSELVES  AS  STUDENTS 


N  *  403 


CATEGORIES 


NUMBER 


PERCENT 


Very  Negative 
Negative 
Positive 
Very  Positive 


161 
153 
78 
11 


40% 
387. 
19% 
3% 


As  measured  by  The  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory 
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Are  there  any  other  pr6blems  not  related  directly  to  either 
school  or  home  which  help  to  characterize  these  applicants? 
There  appear  to  be  several  which  may  be  defined  as  '^neighbor* 
hood-related'*  problems,  such  as  gangs  (along  with  the  fear  and 
danger  they  generate),  and  drugs. 

How  severe    Is  the  gang  problem?    Applicants  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  gangs  at  all,  and  If  pressed  during  an  Interview, 
they  will  vigorously  deny  gangs  cause  any  problems  at  all 
for  them*    Parents  and  guardians,  however,  frequently  cite 
gangs  as  areas  of  concern.    Within  the  Germantown  area  there 
are  approximately  35  gangs,  alt^jugh,the  number  of  active 
fighting  gangs  fluctuates  from  Jay  to  day.    Several  gang- 
related  concerns  do  affect  the  GIF  applicant's  school  exper- 
ience both  In  the  public  schools  Jind  In  bh*  Career  Intern  Program* 

Virtually  all  the  area  of  Philadelphia  served  b^y  the  CIP 
has  been  sub*dlvlded  Into  tvxfs  by  the  gang  organizations. 
The  question  of  gang  membership  becomes  a  real  concern  for 
children  In  early  adolescence,  since  the  children  are  forced 
to  become  Involved,    As  the  children  enter  junior  high  school 
and,  later,  high  school,  they  become  accustomed  to  sporadic 
school  related  gang  fights  and  perhaps  take  part  In  a  few 
themselves.    They  learn  which  neighborhoods  to  avoid,  and  may 
be  forced  to  take  numerous  detours  In  getting  to  school. 
At  times,  they  may  not  be  able  to  leave  home  at  all* 

One  of  the  frequent  Inquiries  made  by  parents  during  the 
Intake  sessions  concerns  the  turf  on  which  the  Urban  Career 
Education  Center  Is  situated.    Many  were  relieved  to  find 
that  UCEC  Is  neutral  territory,  although  the  surrounding  area 
Is  considered  Haines  Street  gang  turf.    Such  things  as  these 
not  only  create  attendance  problems,  but  gang  obligations, 
conflicts,  and  pressures  go  with  the  student  Into  the 
classroom,  and  can  seriously  affect  school  performance. 

Gangs,  then,  are  a  fact  of  life  In  the  school  community.  Their 
very  presence  suggests  Intimidating  forces  with  which  many  of 
the  students  have  to  cope  on  a  dally  basis  * 

What  about  the  problem  of  drugs?    All  one  can  say  is  that 
drugs  are  In  abundant  supply,  and  that  the  peer  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  these  students  to  '*get  high'*  Is  enormous* 

"Hell,  I  get  up  In  the  morning  and  my  brother *s 
already  high;  I  come  to  school  and  pass  my  friends 
on  the  way,  and  they^re  stoned.    How  can  you  avoid 


It?'* 
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The  combination  of  gangs  and  the  fear  of  physical  violence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  drugs  and  the  mental  disorientation 
produced  on  t^e  other,  presents  a  series  of  problems  and 
potential  problems  which  lessen  the  likelihood  of  school 
success. 

In  Summary 

o    For  the  most  part,  applicants  do  not  have  a  firm  sense 
that  their  actions  and  choices  will  determine  what 
happens  to  them* 

o    Xn  general,  the  applicants  feel  good  about  themselves 
and  their  worth  as  people* 

o    They  are  very  positive  about  their  relationships  with 
their  families* 

o    Nonetheless  they  tend  to  have  family-related  problems, 
such  as  the  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  or  the 
need  to  help  support  their  families.    This  can  affect 
their  performance  in  school* 

o    They  feel  good  about  their  relationships  with  friends* 

o    Overwhelmingly,  they  have  negative  feelings  about  them- 
selves as  students* 


ARE  THE  STUDENTS  READY  TO  UNDERTAKE  CAREER  EDUCATION? 

So  far,  certain  factors  have  been  discussed,  such  as  academic 
performance  intelligence,  and  self-esteem,  which  may  in  part 
account  for  the  previous  lack  of . academic  success*  While 
a  knowledge  of  such  factors  is  essential  to  a  description  of 
Career  Intern  Program  applicants,  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
helping  the  program  administrators  judge  readiness  for  career 
exploration*    Since  the  Career  Intern  Program  is,  by  definition, 
an*  educational  experience  seeking  to  help  young  people  '*turn 
on'*  to  careers,  it  is  essential  to  know  if  the  applicant  group 
is  ready  fo  such  an  experience*    While  the  term  "readiness** 
is  difficult  to  define,  a  start  can  be  made  by  asking  four 
related  questions:    (1)  Are  these  individuals  motivated  to 
undertake  such  an  experience?    (2)  Do  they  have  the  capacity 
to  integrate  career  information  by  making  long*range  career 
plans?    (3)    Are  they  likely  to  use  outside  resources  in  ' 
making  career  plans?    (4)  How  much  accurate  career  knowledge 
do  they  currently  have? 
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Are  They  Motivated? 


This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  the  notion  of 
motivation  has  many  facets.    In  a  sense,  the  term  encompasses 
many  of  the  school-related  difficulties  cited  earlier  in  this 
section,  such  as  poor  grades,  and  low  reading  and  mathematics 
achievement  levels.     If  these  are  taken  as  criteria  by  which 
motivation  is  to  be  judged,  then  as  a  group  the  applicants 
to  GIF  are  not  well  motivated  to  succeed  in  school.  This 
chapter  has  also  discussed  several  other  factors  which  may 
contribute  to  a  lack  of  previous  success  in  school.  Family- 
related  problems,  economic  problems,  problems  with  neighbor- 
hooC  gangs,  with  drugs,  and  with  child-rearing,  all  are 
potential  explanations  for  a  lack  of  previous  success  in 
school.    Such  problems  may  not  be  simply  ascribed  to  "low 
motivation.*'    Certainly,  their  previous  school  experiences 
have  not  led  these  applicants  to  believe  that  schools  can 
help  them  overcome  these  problems.    In  this  sense,  then, 
the  motivation  of  these  applicants  may  be  described  as  low. 

The  evidence  supporting  the  conclusion  of  low  motivation  is 
historical.    It  Is  based  upon  previpus  attendance  problems, 
previous  grades,  previous  experience .    While  this  evidence  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly,  the  fact  that  these  students  were 
seeking  admission  to  the  program  may  indicate  that,  at  the 
time  of,  application,  their  motivation  was  relatively  high.  ■ 
Applicants  were  sufficiently  motivated  to  make  an  initial 
visit  to  the  program  and  to  subniit  themselves  to  lengthy 
inteirviewing  and  testing— all  with  the  knowledge  that, 
having  completed  the  application  process,  they  still  might 
not  get  into  the  program  because  of  the  lottery  procedures. 
This  suggests  that,  as  a  group,  applicants  are  motivated  to 
the  extent  that  they  wish  to  make  a  major  change  in  their 
lives . 

In  light  of  negative  experiences  with  school,  why  did  applicants 
who  had  dropped  out  apply  to  the  Career  Intern  Program, 
thereby  giving  education  a  "second  chance**?    Most  indicated 
during  their  intake  inteirviews  that  they  realized  some  of 
them  after  trying  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  jobs  the  need 
for  additional  education  and  viewed  CIF  as  an  alternative 
means  of  acquiring  it. 

In  talking  with  them  it  is  clear  that  they  feel  a  kind  of 
quiet  desperation.    Many  of  them  have  been  out  in  the  world 
trying  to  make  a  living.    All  of  them  have  friends  who  have 
tried  to  **make  it**  without  a  high  school  diploma.    Most  have 
experienced  first  hand,  either  personally  or  through  their 
parents,  the  frustration  of  having  doors  shut  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  education.  There*s  little  doubt  they*re  willing 
to  try.    If  they  fail,  it  won*C  be  because  they  lack  motivation. 
They  want  a  diploma  and  they  want  good  jobs. 
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Do  They  Make  Use  of  Resources? 


One  way  of  finding  out  hov  prone  the  applicants  would  be  to 
use  career  resources  in  the  future  would  be  to  ask^  "How 
extensively  have  these  applicants  used  career  resources 
which  may  have  been  available  to  them  in  the  past?'*    The  data 
presented  in  Table  IX  show  the  group  had  used  extensively  what- 
ever sources  were  available.    High  scores  on  this  test  meant 
applicants  had  talked  to  people  in  che  world  of  business^  or 
to  teachers  and/or  school  counselors^  and  had  consulted  books 
or  audio-visual  aids  in  obtaining  information*    (See  Volxime 
II      for  the  raw  score  distributions  and  the  derivation  of 
categories  used*    These  tables  are  based  on  Super^s  Career 
Development  Inventory,) 

TABLE  IX 

APPLICANTS'  USE  OF  RESOURCES  FOR  CAREER  EXPLORATION 

N  =  400 


CATEGORIES  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Very  Low  6  2% 

Low  17  4% 

Below  Average  73  18% 

Average  120  30% 

Above  Average  106  27% 

High  59  14% 

Very  High  19  5% 


The  average  score  for  the  group  of  CI?  .applicants  in  this  case 

was  higher  than  the  average  score  for  students  taking  the 

test  in  general*    That  is ^  as  a  groups  the  applicants  to 

the  Career  Intern  Program  took  greater  advantage  of  the  resources 

open  to  them  than  did  ot;her  students  around  the  country  who 

took  this  test* 

This  being  the  case^  a  question  springs  to  mind*    If  $tuaents 
are  able  to  exploit  career  and  job  resources  available  to  them^ 
why  do  they  drop  out  of  school  or  stop  attending  when  high 
school  graduates  have  the  best  chances  of  getting  into  good 
careers?    The  contradiction  is  only  apparent*    Virtually  all 
of  the  dropouts  were  already  failing  when  they  left  school* 
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From  their  viewpoint  there  was  no  realistic  possibility  that 
they  would  ever  get  a  diploma  anyway.    Therefore,  to  stay  in 
school  would  have  been  tantamount  to  passing  up  the  chance 
to  at  least  do  something  with  their  lives,  as  limited  as  this 
might  be,  while  staying  in  school  would  have  meant  simply 
spinning  one's  wheels.    Even  dropping  out>  under  certain 
conditions,  can  be  seen  as  the  best  use  of  available  resources. 

Although  these  students  may  have  either  dropped  out  of 
school  or  may  have  been. considering  such  an  action,  they  were 
still  concerned  about  their  futures.    While  they  may  have  been 
uncertain  as  to  the  best  means  for  getting  where  they  wanted 
to  go,  they  did  have  a  destination  in  mind;  and  in  choosing 
that  destination,  they  had  solicited  information  from  a  large 
array  of  Sources. 

While  about  three  quarters  of  the  applicants  did  make  use  of 
a  number  of  outside  resources,  about  a  quarter  of  the  group 
did  not.    This  may  mean  that  s\K:h  applicants,  were  not  aware 
of  the  resources  available  to  them«  that  they  did  not  respect 
the  judgments  of  others,  or  that  they  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  consult  external  sources  when  making,  career  plans.  It 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  sub-group — given  a  rich  and 
pertinent  array  of  decision-making  information--would  not 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Little  is  known  about  the  quality  of  the  resources  utilized 
by  most  of  the  applicant  group.    Career  information  received 
from  outside  sources  may  have  been  correct,  or  it  may  have 
been  completely  erroneous.    In  addition,  resources  consulted 
may  or  may  not  have  taken  into  account  the  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  the  applicants.     Regardless  of  the  quality  of 
the  resources  used,  however,  these  applicants  as  a  group 
described  .themselves  as  taking  advantage  of  career  resources 
available  to  them.    This  tendancy  to  remain  open  and  to 
explore  various  sources  of  information  is  important  to  the 
program,  for  it  means  that  applicants  have  not  closed  them- 
selves off  before  the  fact  and  will  tend  to  use  i;  rmation 
sources  made  available  by  the  program. 

Do  They  Possess  Accurate  Career  Information? 

Ability  to  use  career  resources  to  one's  advantage  is,  of 
course,  not  a  very  valuable  skill  unless  there  are  resources 
available.    An  equally  important  question  is,  "How  much  did 
applicants  really  know  about  careers  and  jobs?"    On  this 
score,  CIP  applicants  did  not  fare  so  well,  as  the  table 
presented  below  indicates.    Their  information  turned  out  to 
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be  very  limited  and  in  many  cases  seriously  Inaccurate »  Not 
unexpectedly^  they  knew  very  little  about  what  It  takes  . 
to  become  a  doctor  or  lawyer^  what  kinds  of  things  people 
In  the  professions  or  white-collar  jobs  really  do,  what  the 
relationship  was  between  specific  school  subjects  or  academic 
skills  and  job  requirements  nor  what  It  takes  to  get  Into 
the  higher  status  occupations. 

The  average  score  for  the  group  was  13,  a  full  standard 
deviation  below  the  nationwide  average  of  17,  Indicating 
that  these  applicants  possessed  far  less  actual  career  Infor- 
mation than  most  other  students  around  the  country*  This 
suggests  that  while  the  applicants  had  made  ^tensive  use  of 
available  resources,  the  latter  tended  to  be  scanty  and/or 
misinformed*  It  further  suggests  that  In  making  their  career 
plans,  these  applicants  did  not,  as  a  group,  use  accurate 
sources  of  Information*  - 

TABLE  X 

APPLICANTS'  CAREER  INFORMATION^ 


N  =  407 


CATEGORIES  NUMBERS  PERCENT 


Very  Low  35  9% 

Low  90  22% 

Below  Average  140  34% 

Average  91  22% 

Above  Average  41  10% 

High  8  2% 

Very  High  2  0% 


The  preceding  generalizations  are  true  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  group  who  completed  this  Instrument,  or  2b5  people* 
About  one-third  of  the  group,  however,  possessed  enough 
Information  about  careers  to  score  at  or  above  the  national 
average » 


Super  Career  Development  Inventory 
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Given  the  range  of  educational  problems  described  earlier^ 
it  is  not  surprising  that^  by  and  large^  applicants  do  not 
possess  accurate  career  information.    Moreover^  in  terms  of 
traits  as  critical  as  the  possession  of  actual  career 
information--such  as  willingness  to  seek  out  external  resources — 
these  applicants  were  not  at  all  deficient.    Given  appropriate 
information^  the  applicants^  as  a  groups  would  probably  use 
it  and  integrate  it  into  long-range  plans ^  according  to  their 
self ^descriptions  on  the  inventory^  to  be  discussed  in  the 
section  which  follows. 

Because  of  the  iti^ortance  of  this  findings  more  details  about 
the  measure  used  seem  important.    Low  scores  on  this  instrument 
indicate  students  are  unable  to  respond  accurately  to  questions 
concerning  the  **fit*'  between  certain  abstract  personality 
traits  (i*e,,  *'liking  to  do  your  homework  alone")  and  the 
demands  of  certain  job  situations.    It  is  likely  that  most 
of  the  students  in  this  country  who  achieved  high  scores  on 
this  test  are  exposed  for  long  periods  of  time  to  individuals 
who  hold  jobs  within  a  broad  spectrum  of  occupations.  The 
average  middle^class  child^  for  example^  is  probably  exposed 
to  a  large  amount  of  career  information*    Such  a  child  matures 
in  an  atmosphere  (both  at  school  and  at  home)  filled  with 
adults  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  common  professions. 
She/he  attends  school  from  kindergarten  onward  with  the  children 
of  professionals  from  many  fieLds.  Due  to  such  prolonged  exposure, 
these  children  are  constantly  confronted  by  social,  economic, 
and  career^relaCed  values  important  to  the  predominant  beliefs 
of  middle  class  culture  in  the  United  States.    While  children 
from  lower-income  families, such  as  applicants  to  the  Career 
Intern  Program,  are  also  exposed  to  various  careers,  in  all 
likelihood  such  career*exposure  is  not  analagous  to  that 
experienced  by  the  middle*class  children. 

Only  1%  of  all  interns'  parents  interviewed  had  professional 
occupations  such  a:^  medicine,  law,  accounting,  education, 
and  the  like;  about  25?o  were  unemployed  (versus  a  national 
average  of  about  5*5%  as  of  August  1974)*  and  over  407*  were 
employed  in  manual  labor.    Furthermore,  less  than  5%  of 
all  parents  were  employed  in  any  of  the  higher  status  occupations, 
including  both  professional  and  managerial.     It  can  be  concluded 
that  the  applicants  to  this  program  did  not  grow  up  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  a  broad  range  of  middle-class  careers. 
This  helps  to  explain  why  many  of  the  applicant  group  possessed 
so  little  information  about  the  careers  included  in  this 
inventory. 
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How  Mature  Are  the  Applicants  in  Their  Ability  to  Plan  for  a  Career? 

Data  presented  in  Tdble  XI  indicate  that,  by  and  large,  these 
individuals  were  able  to  utilize  career  information  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  their  future.    This  means  that  most 
of  the  people  tested  were  able  to  relate  information  about 
specific  careers  to  their  Individual  aptitudes  and  interests. 
The  average^  or  mean  score  of  the  applicants  who  completed 
the  instrument  measuring  ability  to  plan  was  less  than  the 
national  average  score,  but  this  difference  is  not  education- 
ally  meaningful  on  this  inventory. 


TABLE  XI 
APPLICANTS'  PLANNING  ABILITY 
N  =  397 


CATEGORIES  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Very  Low  10  3% 

Low  32  8% 

Below  Average  85  21% 

Average  121  30% 

Above  Average  99  257o 

High  33  8% 

Very  High  17  4% 


Slightly  more  than  a  third  of  the  group  scored  above  the 
national  average,  while  a  little  less  than  a  third  scored 
below  the  average.    In  terms  of  ability  to  plan  for  a  career, 
the  pool  of  applicants  to  the  Career  Intern  Program  falls 
into  three  almost  equal  groups;  those  who  cannot  plan  very 
well^  those  who  can  plan  reasonably  well,  and  those  who  can 
plan  very  well . 

Previous  discussions  have  stressed  the  scope  and  depth  of 
the  problems  affecting  the  lives  of  these  individuals  when 
they  applied  to  CIP.    In  the  context  of  these  problems^  it 
is  noteworthy  that  those  who  completed  the  inventory  showed 
on  the  whole,  such  a  high  degree  of  maturity. 


As  measured  by  the  Super  Career  Development  Inventory. 
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Thus  in  the  matter  of  planning  for  careers  or  for  the 
future  in  general,  applicants  to  the  CIP  are  as  capable  as 
most  of  their  peers.    Acc9rding  to  the  applicant  interview 
data,  most  of  them  had  thought  a  good  bit  about  what  they 
wanted  to  do  and  made  plans  to  that  end.    For  a  number  who 
had  been  out  in  the  vorld  of  work  for  some  time,^  the  decision 
to  apply  to  the  CIP  represented  a  step  in  carrying  out  their 
career  plans.    It  had  become  apparent  that  they  were  likely 
to  be  locked  into  secondary  labor  market  jobs  unless. they 
somehow  were  able  tp  get  a  high  school  diploma.    The/ CIP 
held  forth  hope  that  this  was  attainable. 


STUDENT  ASPIRATIONS/PARENTAL  ASPIRATIONS 
AND  WHERE  THE  TWAIN  SHALL  MEET 

Aspirations  of  Applicants  for  Themselves 

Most  of  the  applicants  had  considered  specific  careers  before 
applying  to  the  Career  Intern  Program.    What  careers  had  they 
hoped  to  follow?    Figure  3  shows  that  about  35%  of  the  group 
interviewed  hope  to  follow  a  career  in  one  of  the  professional 
occupations.    Since  previous  discussions  have  indicated  that 
most  applicants  in  this  group  did  not  possess  adequate  career 
information,  some  might  argue  that  these  students  did  not 
acutally  know  the  skills  required  to  pursue  such  occupations, 
and  that  their  aspirations  were  unrealistic.    Yet  Figure  2, 
which  presents  some  data  on  educational  aspirations,  shows 
that  about  12%  wanted  to  attend  a  four-year  college,  ^ile 
an  additional  207»  hoped  to  go  beyond  college  to  medical 
school,  law  school,  or  some  other  post-graduate  work.  About 
387o  of  the  students  applying  aspired  to  a  four-year  college 
or  beyond.    The  students  indicating  aspirations  for  a  profess- 
ional career  were  the  same  as  those  who  wanted  college  and 
post-graduate  training.    At  least  in  terms  of  the  educational 
requirements  for  professional  occupations,  the  applicants  were 
realistic . 

In  the  other  occupational  areas,  the  relationship  between 
career  and  education  aspirations  is  also  clear.    A  fifth  of 
the  applicants  indicated  they  hoped  to  pursue  technical 
occupations  like  computer  programming,  radio  servicing,  or 
drafting.    Some  of  these  careers  require  on-the-job  training; 
still  others,  work  at  a  two-year  college  or  technical/  • 
vocational  school.    The  persons  desiring  career  in  these 
areas  were  among  those  who  indicated  that  their  educational 
aspirations  ran  to  two-year  colleges,  on-the-job  training, 
and  so  forth. 
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Twenty  percent  of  the  group >  wanted  to  pursue  occupations 
in  the  crafts  area>  such  as  carpentry^  pottery,  or  cabinet- 
making.    Many  of  these  were  among  those  indicating  they  wished 
either  apprenticeships^  on-the-job  training,  or  technical/ 
vocational  schools.    This  was  also  the  case  with  those  few 
applicfints  who  said  they  hoped  to  become  machine  operators. 

About  one  out  of  five  applicants »  mostly  women»  said  they 
wanted  to  go  into  some  sort  of  clerical  work.    When  talking 
about  their  educational  aspirations,  however^  only  15%  said 
they  wanted  post-high  school  clerical  training.    The  remainder 
indicated  they  did  not  know  what  their  educational  aspirations 
were.    It  may  be  that  some  of  those  wishing  clerical  positions 
did  not  know  what>  if  any  additional  training  would  be  required 
for  such  positions. 

Five  percent  of  the  group  were  fairly  evenly  divided  in  their 
aspirations  among  occupations  in  sales,  proprietorships  of 
their  own  (unspecified)  businesses^  and  business  management. 
These  individuals  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  educational 
aspirations^  as  were  the  applicants  wishing  to  pursue  service 
careers . 

Most  of  the  applicants  aspired  to  specific  careers,  and  while 
they  might  not  have  known  very  much  about  these  occupations, 
most  seemed  to  have  a  general  notion  about  the  education 
required.    Furthermore >  almost  40%  of  the  group  were  interested 
in  careers  calling  for  at  least  a  college  diploma^  and  a 
large  majority  selected  careers  which  would  require  some 
post-high  school  education  and/or  training.    As  a  group,  the 
applicants  tended  to  be  fairly  ambitious  when  discussing  their 
hopes  for  the  future. 


Parental  Aspirations  for  the  Applicants 

Educators  have  known  for  some  time  that  parents  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  direction  of  their  children's 
lives >  both  in  and  out  of  school.    What  are  the  aspirations 
of  these  parents  for  their  children?    In  general >  they  tend 
to  be  higher  than  those  of  the  applicants.  Educationally, 
for  example >  Figure  2  indicates  that  almost  three  times  as 
many  parents  hoped  their  children  would  go  to  four-year 
colleges  as  did  the  children  themselves.    Conversely,  about 
twice  as  many  applicants  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  technical/ 
vocational  schools  or  clerical  training  as  did  the  parents 
for  their  children.    This  discrepancy  is  to  be  expected  since 
most  parents  want  more  for  their  children  than  they  had  for 
themselves.    Almost  half  the  parents  had  less  than  a  twelfth- 
grade  education,  and  only  about  6%,  or  16  parents »  had  any 
technical  training  beyond  high  school.    Twenty-nine  p^»rents 
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(roughly  11%)  had  ''^me  college  education,  and  47*  had  completed 
college*    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  parents,  even 
more  than  their  children,  recognize  the  importance  of  addi- 
tional education,  and  this  can  account  for  the  difference 
between  parents  and  children  in  terms  of  educational  aspirations. 

During  initial  intake  interviews «  parents  were  asked  about 
the  tjrpes  of  occupations"  they  wished  their  children  would 
tmdertake.    These  data  are  sho\m  in  Figure  3*    In  most  cases, 
parental  hopes  were  quite  similar  to  those  the  applicants 
^pressed*    That  is,  parents  tended,  by  and  large,  to  want 
the  same  careers  as  their  children  wanted  for  themselves* 
The  largest  category  of  occupational  aspirations  was  in  the 
professional  fields  for  both  parents  and  students,  while  the 
second  largest  fields  selected  Were  clerical  and  technical 
occupations. 

There  were,  however,  two  areas  of  some  disagreement  between 
parents  and  children.    Only  18%  of  the  applicants  indicated 
they  hoped  to  pursue  a  technical  career,  while  257*  of  the 
parents  said  they  hoped  their  children  would  follow  careers 
in  this  area.    Conversely,  18%  of  the  applicants  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  a  career  in  the  crafts  area,  while  only  8% 
of  the  parents  hoped  for  these  sam*  careers  for  their  children. 
A  factor  here  may  be  that  of  job  status.    It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that,  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  jobs  in  technical 
fields  have  a  higher  status  and  given  the  technological  nature 
of  our  society,  are  more  secure  than  the  crafts.  Therefore, 
parents  might  prefer  that  their  children  adopt  careers 
within  higher  status  areas* 

This  discussion  has  revealed  the  following  about  applicant 
and  parental  aspirations  for  careers  and  education: 

o  Applicants  to  the  program  hoped  to  pursue  careers 
requiring  a  higher  decree  of  education  and  having 
more  status  than  the  jobs  held  by  their  parents, 

o       About  half  the  applicant  group  wanted  to  have 

careers  in  either  professional  or  technical  fields, 

o       Parents  of  applicants  hoped  their  children  would 
have  more  education  and  higher  status  jobs  than 
the  children  wished  for  themselves. 

o       By  and  large,  parents  and  their  children  agreed 
on  the  tjrpes  of  careers  the  applicants  should 
pursue , 
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KEGURE  4 

BEKEFUS  OF  CIP  AS  EXPECTED  BY  CIP  APPLICftKIS 
N  *  494 
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WHAT  DO  THE  APPLICANTS  EXPECT  OF  CIP? 


The  preceding  sections  have  discussed  what  the  applicants  bring 
to  the  Career  Intern  Program  In  terms  of  hopes,  dreams,  and 
problems*    What  do  the  applicants  expect  CIP  will  do  for 
them?    Figure  4  shows  the  kinds  of  expectations  most  applicants 
had  of  the  program.    About  one-fifth  hoped  the  program  would 
help  them  either  get  a  job  or  learn  a  trade,  while  about  one- 
quarter  stated  they  expected  the  program  to  help  them  get  a 
diploma.    Another  fifth  hoped  CIP  would  help  them  learn  more 
than  they  had  In  their  old  schools,  and  an  additional  smaller 
group  expected  the  program  would  help  them  *Mo  better** 
academically  than  they  had  In  previous  schools.  Interestingly, 
only  IX  of  the  group  expected  the  program  to  help  them  get 
Into  college.    About  67o  of  the  responses  were  so  Individualized 
that  they  could  not  be  luunped  together  Into  any  single  category. 
Here  are  three  examples  of  such  responses: 

"  I  have  a  job  now  but  I  want  to  get  one  that  pays  better.*' 
"I  don't  really  know  what  (I  expect),  but  I  hope  lt*s 
better  than  what  I  have  going  now." 

"This  Is  the  only  school  where  I  can  bring  my  baby  with 
me."  ^ 

Of  the  answers  which  could  be  put  Into  categories,  most  con- 
centrated upon  the  educational  rather  than  the  career  aspects 
of  CIP.    Half  the  applicants  mentioned  such  factors  as  getting 
a  diploma,  learning  more,  and  doing  better  academically. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  APPLICANT  CHARACTERISTICS 

This  section' has  tried  to  present  a  picture  of  what  these 
applicants  were  like  as  a  group  when  applying  to  the  Carrer 
Intern  Program.    As  noted  In  the  beginning,  group  pictures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  each  applicant  differs  from 
the  others.    Still,  since  large  numbers  of  applicants  have 
certain  characteristics  In  common,  It  Is  possible  to  make 
some  generalizations  about  the  groi^.    Here,  then,  are  some 
statements  which  seem  to  apply  either  to  the  group  as  whole 
or  to  subgroups  of  applicants: 
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Most  applicants  were  16  or  17  years  of  age^  though 
a  few  were  19  and  older. 

Applicants  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  men 
and  women . 

Slightly  less  than  half  the  people  applying  had 
already  dropped  out  of  school^  while  the  remainder 
were  Still  attending  school. 

Most  were  a  year  behind  In  school^  were  falling, 
and  If  attending^  were  doing  so  sporadically. 

Almost  all  applicants  had  very  low  grade  point 
averages  In  their  previous  cchools. 

Most  applicants  had  far  fewer  credits  for  their 
grade  level  than  they  should  have  had* 

Most  were  far  below  grade  level  but  not  necessarily 
below  the  level  of  most  students  In  their  grade 
at  their  previous  high  schools  In  reading  and 
matitemat  Ics  * 

The  average  Intelligence  test  performance  of  this 
group  was  about  the  same  as  for  students  of  similar 
ages  throughout  the  country »    A  large  subgroup 
demonstrated  above-average  intelligence*  Most 
applicants^  then»  did  not  lack  the  ability  to  learn* 

A  large  group  of  applicants  believed  they  could  not 
exercise  much  control  over  what  happens  to  th^  in 


These  students*  view  of  society  was  not  one  where 
anyone  could  succeed  through  hard  worET 

Many  applicants  either  had  to  help  support  their 
families  or  had  to  take  care  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  because  parents  worked  long  hours  in 
order  to  support  the  family* 

The  applicants  came  from  homes  where  the  primary 
breadwinner  tended  to  be  engaged  in  a  low  status 
occupation. 

For  most>  neighborhood  gangs  are  a  problem* 


life* 
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o     Most  applicants  had  very  positive  opinions  of  them^ 
selves  in  general  and  felt  good  about  their  relation- 
ship with  their  friends. 

o     Most  applicants  did  not:  feel  they  were  good  students 
or  could  do  well  in  school. 

o  Applicants  had  the  ability  to  plan  for  careers  and 
had  used  whatever  resources  were  available  to  them 
in  thinking  about  future  occupations. 

o  The  group  as  a  whole  did  not  possess  much  accurate 
career  information. 

o     The  parents  of  about  half  the  applicants  did  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma. 

o     Both  applicants  and  their  parents  hoped  that  the 
former  would  have  occupations  that  far  exceeded 
the  status  level  of  the  parents'  jobs. 

o     Applicants  and  their  parents  hoped  that  the  former 
would  have  a  much  higher  degree  of  education  than 
the  parents. 

o     Many,  If  not  most,  of  the  applicants  seemed  more 
concerned  about  the  academic  aspects  of  CXF  than 
about  the  help  the  program  could  give  them  in 
relation  to  choosing  a  career.    Urgently,  they 
wanted  a  diploma. 


"That  looks  like  somebody  I  know:"    A  Typical  Applicant 

Sheila  Is  Blacky  17^  and  in  the  tenth  grade  at  Germantown  High 
School  .    She  is  a  year  behind  the  friends  with  whom  she  went 
to  Junior  High  School  and  during  the  past  semester  failed  all 
but  one  of  her  courses.    This  semester,  she  has  hardly  attended 
school  at  all  and  is  thinking  of  quitting.    She  probably  would 
if  a  good  job  came  along,  despite  the  fact  that  her  mother  would 
be  heartbroken. 

Sheila  did  OK  in  school  until  she  got  to  high  school.    Her  father 
who  had  been  sick  and  unemployed  for  a  long  tlme^  died.  He 
left         Sheila,  her  mother,  one  sister  who  Is  out  of  school 
and  a  younger  brother  and  sister.    Sheila  and  her  mother  have 


"Sheila"  is  a  composite,  not  an  actual  intern. 
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always  been  close ^  confiding  in  each  other,  helping  each  ochex 
and  enjoying  doing  things  together.  However^  the  school  thing 
is  beginning  to  come  between  them. 

Her  mother,  who  worked  part  time  while  her  husband  was  alive, 
now  works  full  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  local  department  store • 
Her  income  is  pretty  low  so  Shelia's  older  sister  contributes 
some  money  each  week;  Sheila  tries  to  do  as  much  babysitting 
as  she  can  to  help  out  with  her  own  expenses.    She  also  has 
to  spend  some  time  each  day  taking  care  of  her  younger  brother 
and  sister  while  her  mother  works • 

Ever  since  her  father  died,  she  has  been  having  trouble  in 
school.    She  missed  a  lot  while  he  was  sick  and  just  never 
seemed  to  catch  up.    She  has  to  take  a  public  bus  to  the 
school,  which  is  quite  a  hassle.    More  than  once  her  friends 
have  talked  her  into  taking  the  day  off  and  getting  high. 
She  knows  this  is  not  right  and  has  even  tried  to  talk  to 
her  school  counselor  about  her  problems  several  times,  but 
he  had  so  many  people  to  see  that  she  must  make  an  appoint- 
ment several  days  ahead.    By  the  time  her  turn  comes  to  see 
him  she  has  either  forgotten  or  is  absent 

She  heard  about  the  CIP  through  her  mother,  who  heard  about 
it  from  a  fellow-worker  whose  son  was  an  intern.    It  was 
her  mother  who  first  contacted  the  director  of  the  program 
who  in  turn  referred  her  to  the  School  District  Coordinator. 

Sheila's  mothar  took  a  morning  off  to  go  with  her  for  her 
intake  interview.    She  was  scared  when  she  learned  she  was 
going  to  take  a  reading  and  math  test  since  she  was  failing 
algebra  in  school •    However,  she  came  out  all  right,  scoring 
at  the  eighth  grade  level  in  reading  and  sixth  grade  in  math — 
well  over  the  cut  off  point  for  entry  into  the  program.  She 
quickly  warmed  up  to  the  intake  interviewer  and  had  no  difficulty 
with  the  questionnaire.  She  had  been  thinking  about  a  career 
for  a  long  time  —  especially  since  her  father  had  died.  In 
a  pamphlet  she  had  picked  up  in  school  there  had  been  a  pitch 
about  becoming  a  dental  assistant.    She  thought  it  sounded 
interesting  and  ever  sinc€i  had  secretly  hoped  she  could 
become  one.    The  only  person  she  had  mentioned  this  to  was 
her  mother  who  had  encouraged  her  to  keep  going  to  school 
if  that  was  what  she  really  wanted. 

Sheila  knew  that  to  become  a  dental  assistant  she  would 
not  only  have  to  finish  high  school  but  would  have  to  go  on 
and  get  some  more  training.    She  was  confident  that  she 
could  do  it  if  only  given  the  chance.    Therefore,  it  hadn't 
taken  much  urging  to  get  her  to  come  to  the  CIP. 
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After  the  Intake  interview  and  testing,  she  was  really  excited 
about  getting  in.    Her  only  concern  was  that  she  might  not 
be  selected  in  the  lottery.    Anjrway,  all  she  could  do  now  was 
go  houia  and  wait  for  a  phone  call  from  one  of  the  counselors. 

Are  her  hop.es  justified?    Given  where  she  is,  where  she  has 
been,  and  where  she  hopes  to  go,  what  can  the  program  be 
likely  to  do  to  help  her  for  herself? 


WHAT  TO  EXPECT  OF  THE  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM 

This  discussion  has  said  quite  a  bit  about  what  applicants  to 
the  Career  Intern  Program  are  like,  and  has  shown  that  they 
score  quite  high  as  a  group  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
measured  and  quite  low  on  others.    One  of  the  ways  to  judge 
the  success  of  CIP  is  to  determine  how  able  it  is  to  help 
people  grow  in  areas  of  weakness,  while  helping  them  to 
sustain  their  areas  of  strength.    It  is  reasonable  at  this 
time  to  ask,  *'In  what  areas  can  the  CIP  help  interns,  and 
in  what  areas  can  the  program  be  expected  to  have  a  measurable 
influence?*' 

The  CIP,  as  described  in  Chapter  II  is  a  career  education 
program,  constructed  aroxjnd  a  curriculum  offering  a  fusion  of 
academic  and  career  concerns.    There  are  three  logical  areas 
in  which  it  can  expect  to  contribute  some  changes  in  the 
lives  of  Sheila  and  others.    It  should  help  them  to  change 
as  students,  it  should  be  able  to  support  and  improve  their 
attitudes  toward  life  (how  they  feel  about  things) ,  and  it 
should  help  them  set  out  on  the  road  to  full,  productive, 
post-high  school  lives.    Within  each  of  these  general  areas 
we  should  expect  certain  changes  to  take  place  and  we  hope 
that  other  changes  would  not  occur. 

BETTER  STUDENTS :  A  DIPLOMA 

Should  CIP  Affect  Reading  and  Mathematics  Achievement? 

If  nothing  else,  applicants  selected  for  CIP  should  have 
received  their  diploma,  or  still  be  enrolled  in  CIP,  or  have 
transferred  to  other  schools.    Applicants  who  applied  for, 
but  ware  not  selected  for  CIP,  should  be  substantially  less 
likely  to  have  their  diploma  or  be  enrolled  in  other  schools. 

The  highly  individualized  nature  of  the  program,  the  staff 
intern  ration,  the  availability  of  math  and  reading  labs, 
and  the  special  curricula  should  help  almost  all  interns  make 
substantial  improvements  in  both  mathematics  and  reading 
skills.    As  a  second  criterion  for  judging  the  CIP,  large 
increases  in  mathematics  and  reading  achievement  test  scores 
are  expected. 
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Can  the  Program  Have  an  Effect  on  Reasoning? 


As  indicated  in  Table  HI,  almost  75%  of  those  taking  the 
test  to  measure  non-verbal  reasoning  scored  average  or  better. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  much  growth  (as  measured  by  the 
tests)  for  these  students  during  their  tenure  at  CIP.  In 
addition,  CIP  is  not  designed  to  raise  IQ  but  to  mobilize 
the  students'  capacities  to  improve  achievement  and  personal- 
social  skills.    Thus  changes  in  performance  on  the  measure 
of  abstract  reasoning  would  be  likely  only  for  youth  with 
room  to  grow  ,  and  only  as  an  unexpected  (but  welcome)  extra 
benefit . 


Should  Chang^  Occur  With  Regard  to  the  Notion 
ot  internaX/Externax  Control/ 

There  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  this.    Some  researchers 
believe  internality  or  externality  is  a  deeply  rooted  personality 
trait  of  uncertain  origin,  unlikely  to  change  as  a  result 
of  almost  any  educational  program.    Others  argue  that  a 
belief  In  internal  control  is  preferable  to  external  control 
for  low  income  youth,  and  that  educational  programs  should 
be  able  to  increase  the  belief  that  what  an  Individual  does 
can  make  a  difference  (Coleman  et  al . ,  1966). 

The  Career  Intern  Program,  however,  believes  that  internal 
control  as  a  factor  in  determining  future  success  in  life  is 
very  important.    It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  those  In  the 
program  who  feel  unable  to  grasp  their  own  destiny  will  move 
toward  a  belief  that  they  are  In  control  of  their  own  lives. 
In  light  of  the  controversy  surrounding  this  concept,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  offer  such  growth  as  a  firm  expect- 
ancy of  CIP;  however,  movement  toward  a  belief  in  internal 
control  is  offered  as  a  tentative  criterion  by  which  the 
program  may  be  judged. 


Can  an  Increase  in  Positive  Feelings  Toward  Their  Families 

Be  Expected?        _  i      ^    ^  ■,  -   -        ,  - 

Secau5€  mosc  applicants  already  felt  very  positive  about  their 

relationships  with  their  families,  it  is  unlikely  that 

these  feelings  will  increase  to  any  measurable  extent.  As 

with  the  other  characteristics t  however,  the  scores  should 

not  decrease. 


Should  an  Influence  on  General  Self-Esteem  Be  Anticipated? 

Most  of  the  applicants  felt  quite  positive  about  themselves, 
and  is  unlikely  they  will  feel  more  positive  as  time  goes 
on.     It  is  however,  reasonable  to  expect  that  current,  positive 
self-images  will  be  maintained*    Scores  may  not  increase 
significantly,  but  they  should  not  decrease.    CIP  should 
serve  to  reconfirm  their  feelings  of  worthwhilenes§ . 
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Can  the  Program  Affect  Relationships  Interns  Have  with  Their 
families  ? 

Again^  the  applicant  group  does  not  have  much  room  for  measurable 
improvement^  since  almost  all  applicants  had  very  positive 
feeling?  about  their  relationships  with  friends.    It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  CIP  may  help  interns  redefine  the 
nature  of  friendly  relationships  (int*»rns  mighty  for  example* 
begin  to  perceive  each  other  as  potential  learning  scores) : 
yet  it  is  doubtful  that  analyses  will  note  an  increase  in 
the  test  score  measuring  social  self-esteem.    Again*  while 
one  would  not  expect  the  level  of  social  self-esteem  to 
rise*  it  should  not  fall. 

On  the  other  hand*  applicants  suggested  that  their  relationship 
with  friends  was  in  part  responsible  for  their  failure  in 
school.    Because  having  friends  was  important*  and  because 
these  friends  did  not  support  the  applicants'  school  efforts* 
they  were  a  bad  influence.    Their  experiences  in  the  CIP  should 
-not  change  the  importance  interns  attach  to  friends*  but  should 
enable  the  interns  to  have  friends  who  can  be  positive  rather 
than  negative  forces  in  each  others'  lives. 


Can  Improvement  in  Academic  Self-Image  Be  Anticipated? 

The  academic  self-image  of  CIP  interns  should  improve  dramatically. 
As  students*  these  applicants  saw  themselves  in  a  very  poor 
light,    Ix  the  program  meets  its  objectives*  interns  should 
begin  to  experience  feelings  of  success  in  school.    This*  in 
turn,  should  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in  positive 
feeling  about  themselves  as  stXKients.    This*  then*  is 
another  criterion  by  which  the  success  of  the  program  will 
be  judged. 


Should  CIP  Affect  the  Degree  to  Which  Interns  Use  External 
Resources? 

For  the  majority  of  interns,  little  growth  can  be  expected 
in  the  use  of  external  resources.    As  a  group*  applicants 
reported  using  sucn  resources — so  much  so*  in  fact*  that  they 
scored  well  above  the  national  average  in  this  area.  However, 
CIP  can  still  have  an  effect.    It  could  help  interns  use 
more  efficient  and  appropriate  resources,  but  the  degree  of 
usage  will  probably  not  increase  appreciably, 
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Can  CIP  Help  Interns  Gain  More  Accurate  Career  Information? 


The  program  should  indeed  help  interns  acquire  more  accura.te 
career  information*    CIP  provides  Career  Advisors,  a  Career 
Cotmseljng  Seminar^  a  Career  Development  Plan  to  use  as  a 
guide  and  requires  Hands-on  experiences*    Graduates  should  , 
be  extremely  well^  info/med  about  a  wide  range  of  careers  and 
jobs  * 

The  majority  of  applicants  to  the  program  have  very  little 
accurate  career  information •    There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
growth.    Because  one  goal  of  CIP  is  to  provide  interns 
with  this  information,  the  program,  if  successful,  should 
yield  substantial  increases  in  both  the  depth  and  the  scope 
of  career  information  posed,  by  interns.    This  is  not  the 
criterion  for  measuring  the  program's  effectiveness* 


Should  the  Program  Affect  Interns'  Abilities  to  Plan  for  Careers? 

In  most  cases,  CIP  should  not  affect  planning  ability  to  a 
great  extent  because  most  interns  have  already  scored  fairly 
high  in  this  area*    For  the  majority  of  the  group,  only 
slight  improvement  can  be  expected.    This  does  not  mean  that 
the  program  cannot  help  interns  generate  more  realistic  plans 
(if  in  fact  their  current  plans  are  unrealistic) ;  rather 
it  means  that,  according  to  the  measurement  used,  the  applicants 
to  CIP  are  only  slightly  below  the  national  average*  While 
test  scores  should  increase  somewhat  after  interns  have  been 
in  the  program  awhile,  this  increase  probably  will  be  small, 
since  test  performance  has  left  little  room  for  dramatic 
growth*    There  should  be  evidence  of  normal  growth  and  of 
increased  planning  sophistication* 


Post  High  School  Experiences 

The  Career  Intern  Program  aims  to  prepare  interns  to  enter 
careers  in  which  they  will  be  happy,  successful,  and  satisfied* 
All  the  criteria  above  are  steps  to  this  outcome*  Therefore, 
the  most  crucial  criterion  for  judging  CIP  should  relate  to 
what  happens  to  interns  after  they  leave  the  program. 

Suppose  graduates  have  wonderful  feelings  about  themselves  in 
every  respect;  suppose  they  have  learned  to  read  well  and 
perform  mathematical  problems  with  excellent  proficiency;  and, 
further  suppose  these  hypothetical  graduates  feel  completely 
in  control  of  their  lives*    Then^  is  the  program  effective? 
That  depends. 
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Graduates  should  leave  the  program  more  prepared  to  enter  the 
job  market  than  they  were  upon  entering,  or  they  should  be 
placed  In  a  context  within  which  desired  skills  can  be  learned; 
these ^  too,  are  criteria  by  which  program  success  can  be 
measured.    Ideally^  graduates  should  be  able  to  acquire  and 
hold  jobs  In  the  fields  of  their  cholce*-jobs  of  higher  status 
and  greater  pay  than  those  held  by. their  parents;  jobs  In 
which  they  feel  the  future  Is  bright^  and  In  which  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  move  up  the  career  ladder.  Given 
prevailing  economic  realities^  however^  particularly  In 
relation  to  a  growing  unemployment  rate,  these  '*ldeal** 
criteria  may  be  unrealistic  *    Within  the  current  economic 
context,  whether  or  not  CIP  graduates  are  able  to  obtain 
and  retain  employment  may  be  the  only  reasonable  criteria  by 
which  to  assess  program  effectiveness  In  relation  to  placing 
Interns  within  the  job  market » 


IN  SUMMARY 


As  Students 

o     Most  of  than  should  graduate, 

o     They  should  improve  math  and  reading  skills* 

o     They  should  not  change  much  In  their  reasoning  ability. 


How  Should  We  Expect  Interns  to  Change  or  Not  to  Change  In  Attitudes? 

o     They  should  not  change  their  feelings  about  their 
families . 

o     They  should  not  change  much  In  the  way  they  feel 
about  themselves. 

o     They  should  not  feel  much  different  about  their 
friends,  except  maybe  to  learn  to  direct  these 
relationships  for  positive  ends* 

o     They  should  se^  themselves  as  better  students. 

o     They  should  not  change  much  in  the  way  they  feel 
in  control  of  things. 


In  Their  Career  Prospects 

o     They  should  not  change  much  in  their  resourcefulness^ 

o     They  should  become  much  more  knowledgeable  about  careers. 
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o    They  should  not  change  much  in  planning  skills. 

o    A  good  n!jmber  should  enter  post-secondary  school 
and 

o    A  good  number  should  go  directly  into  jobs. 

The  following  chapters  pick  up  the  story  of  the  interns 
after  their  first  months  in  CIP,  follows  them  through 
graduation  until  a  year  later,  and  considers  what  about 
CIP  may  have  accounted  for  the  programs'  occupational 
failures  and  remarkable  successes. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHAPTERS  FIVE  THROUGH  FOURTEEN 


Chapter  Five  begins  ten  weeks  after  the  interns  have 
entered  GIF.    Succeeding  chapters  follow  them  through 
graduation,  and,  for  some,  up  to  a  year  later,  through 
school  and  to  work  in  December  of  1975*    These  chapters 
answer  the  question:    does  CIP  have  the  effects  one 
would  expect  it? — and  were  there  any  surprises  along 
the  way? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  **yes**:    CIP  works, 
and  perhaps  the  most  surprising  finding  is  how  strong 
the  evidence  of  its  effectiveness  seems  to  be.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  intern  is  now  President  and 
efvery  control  student  is  repeating  3rd  grade*  First, 
a  career  education  program  rarely  will  define  success 
only  by  income,  highest  level  of  education  attained  or 
highest  occupational  status  achieved.     Second,  CIP  did 
not  help  every  student,  even  on  its    own  terms. 

The  reader  thus  should  expect  good  news,  but  not  a 
universal  solution  to  the  educational  problems  of 
youth  from  low-income  families* 

Chapters  ten  throvigh  twelve  specifically  deal  with  what 
contributes  to  CIP's  effectiveness*    Lastly,  the  questii 
of  transportability  is  addressed  in  chapter  fourteen 
If  CIP  is  workable  only  at  62  West  Harvey  Street,  the 
taxpayers  will  have  gotten  little  in  return  for  their 
educational  H£eD  dollars.    What  is  reproducible  must  be 
speculative,  but  school  systems  wishing  to  bring  the 
news  from  Philadelphia  to  their  town  probably  ca.i  do 
so  with  some  confidence  of  its  adaptability. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


PRlOGR^  EFFECTS  AFTER  THE  FIRST  TEN  WEEKS 


This  chapter  presents  the  short-term  effects  of  the 
program.    Intermediate  and  longer-term  effects  will 
be  addressed  in  the  next  chapters.    The  phrase  "short- 
term**  in  this  context  refers  to  the  first  ten  weeks 
of  the  program.    This  period,  which  includes  the 
Career  Cdxanseling  Seminar,  has  two  major  purposes: 

1.  To  help  interns  begin  to  feel  better  about 
themselves  and  the  amount  of  control  they 
can  exercise  over  their  lives. 

2.  To  help  interns  begin  to  gain  greater  amounts 

of  information  about  careers  and  a  better  ability 
to  make  plans  for  careers. 

Earlier  sections  described  several  characteristics  of 
people  applying  to  the  Career  Intern  Program.    In  them 
were  several  statements  about  self-esteem,  career 
knowledge  and  planning  ability,  and  so  on.    In  some  cases, 
such  as  with  general  self-esteem,  further  growth  was 
not  likely.    In  other  areas,  such  as  the  possession  of 
accurate  career  information,  there  was  substantial  room 
for  growth.    In  examining  program  effectiveness,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  look  first  at  these  areas.  The 
criteria,  then,  for  making  some  tentative  conclusions 
about  the  first  weeks  of  the  program  are  as  follows: 

0    Internal/external  control  -  while  some  move- 
ment among  interns  toward  the  belief  that  they 
are  in  control  of  their  lives  would  be  desirable, 
ic  is  unrealistic  to  expect  much  change  duving 
the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  program. 

0    Genral  and  home  self-esteem.    Interns  were 
already  very  positive  in  these  areas;  little 
growth  is  expected,  but  interns  should  maintain 
high  levels. 

0    Relationships  with  friends-    No  major  growth 
but  continued  positive  feelings  should  be  anti- 
cipated. 
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o    Academic  self-esteem.    Interns  should  feel 
bet:ter  about  themselves  as  st:udents  than  they 
did  when  they  applied  to  Che  program. 

0    Degree  to  which  interns  use  outside  resources ^ 
Not  much  change  should  be  in  evidence  here^  as 
interns  were  already  very  likely  to  use  available 
resources • 

0    Amount  of  accurate  career  Information.    As  a 
group ^  the  interns  should  possess  more  accurate 
information^  as  t..Is  is  an  emphasis  of  the  first 
ten  weeks- of  the  program. 

0    Ability  to  plan  for  careers.    Students  applying 
to  the  program  showed  excellent  ability  for 
such  planning;  there  should  not  be  much  change. 

These  are  the  criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  the  program.    In  all  cases >  interns* 
scores  were  compared  to  those  of  control  group  members > 
who  took  the  post^-tests  at  the  same  time.    For  other 
criteria^  such  as  intellectual  growth  or  an  increase  in 
academic  achievements  it  is  too  early  for  assessment. 
These  will  be  addressed  later  in  this  report. 


SHORT-TERM  PROGRAM  EFFECTS  ON  PERSONALITY  CHARACTERISTICS 

Coopersmith* s  Self-Esteem  Inventory  and  Rotter^s  Internal- 
External  Control  Scale  data  on  which  conclusions  were 
drawn  relative  to  program  effects  and  personality  character- 
istics may  be  found  in  Volume  II  which  contains  technical 
appendices . 


Do  Interns  Feel  More  in  Control  of  Their  lives? 

By  and  large ^interns  do  not  appear  to  feel  more  in 
control  of  their  live£$    at  least  as  measured  by  the 
instrument  administered.    However,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  change  over  so  short  a  period.    The  degree 
of  internal  or  external  control  possessed  by  interns 
is  measured  again  before  graduation. 

Do  Interns  Become  More  Positive  About  Themselves  in 
General  and  About  Relations  With  Their  Families? 

As  expected^  interns  as  a  group  continued  to  have  very 
positive  feelings  about  themselves  and  about  their 
families^  although  these  feelings  did  not  increase  the 
first  ten  weeks ^    What  is  important  here  is  that  their 
self-esteem  did  not  diminish.    Interns  do  feel  good  about 
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themselves  and-remain  convinced  of  their  self^worth,  a 
feeling  the  school  helped  them  maintain. 


While  the  strength  of  these  positive  feelings  regarding 
families  has  not  changed  for  the  total  groups  It  Is 
likely  that  the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the  Interns 
to  family  members  has  altered  for  the  bettpr,  probably 
as  a  result  of 'the  success  that  these  Interns  are 
experiencing  in  CIP.    At  the  Initial  interviews  conducted 
during  the  application  process,  a  large  majority  of  the 
parents  expressed  concern  about  their  children's  lack  of 
success  in  school.    For  the  most  part,  these  concerns 
centered  around  the  Importance  of  a  high  school  diploma, 
which  parents  believed  their  children  would  not  recleve 
if  they  were  not  admitted  to  CIP.    Both  applicants  and 
parents  agreed  that  school  problems  often  produced  strains 
in  the  parent-child  relationship.    Parents  now  state 
that  th^se  strains  and  the  concerns  which  generated  them 
have  lar^^ly  disappeared,  as  the  following  composite 
statements  Illustrate: 

"All  of  a  sudden  my  boy  seen  to  like  school...  He 
wants  a  career... to  be  a  salesman...    He  got  himself 
a  part-time  job  and...he*s  going  to  get  his  diploma" 

"X  know  what^s  happening  now  In  school  with  my 
daughter .. .her  counselor  calls  me  once  or  twice 
a  month. .  /   She  Is  passing  everything  and  going  to 
class...  Even  when  she  was  sick  last  week,  and  1 
wanted  her  to  stay  home  she  snuck  out  of  the  house 
to  come  to  school. . *  She  Is  a.  changed  person. . . 
maybe  she  can  even  go  to  college." 

"Before,  my  son  was  afraid  to  come  to  school... 
gangs  on  the  corner  kept  bothering  him... he  didn't 
go  too  much.*. Now  he  goes  every  day... he  going  to 
graduate  in  June... he  going  to  get  a  job. 

Tor  many  families  the  Career  Intern  Program  has  helped 
to  Improve  the  relationship  between  parents  and  children. 
While  this  impact  cannot  be  measured  by  any  of  the  tests 
administered.  It  nevertheless  seems  to  have  been  a 
positive  ei^fect  of  the  program. 

Does  CIP  Affect  Interns'  Perceptions  of  Their 
Relationships  With  Friends? 

In  one  sense  the  program  did  not  have  any  measurable 
effect  during  the  early  weeks  on  Interns*  perception  of 
peer  relationships.    That  Is,  Interns  continue  to  perceive 
their  relationships  In  ^  positive  light.    As  was  the 
case  with  parental  relationships,  however,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  nature  of  peer  relationships  has  changed.  In 
this  sense p  the  program  may  be  having  a  positive  influence 
upon  relationships  among  friends. 

The  CIF  experience  stresses  group  counseling  techniques, 
so  that  interns  with  similar  problems  may,  under  *^he 
direction  of  a  counselor,  discuss  their  concerns  and 
possible  solution  together.    Furthermore,  in  their  class- 
rocttn  activities,,  interns  are  urged  to  consider  each  other 
as  possible  learning  resources,  so  that  the  career  research 
performed  by  one  often  becomes  the  focus  of  discussion 
for  an  entire  group.    When  interns  function  as  both,  the 
■nature  of  peer  relationships  tends  to  change: 

**Group  counseling  is  good  for  me... I  come  to  know 
that  other ...  students  have  tJ;e  same  problems  as  me... 
and  we  can  help  each  other.***- 

*'The  other  day,  in  Mr.  C  *s  class,  Larry  did 

a  report  on  bein*  a  automobile  mechanic. .  .1  lefarned-^ 
a  lot  from  him... I  never  knew  they  made  such  a  lot 
of  money.  ..I  learn  from  reports  of  other  interns.** 

*'In  my  other  school  we  had  to  learn  everything  from 
the  teacher .. .Here  though. we  can  learn  frcm  other 
people  too. ..like  each  other -..* Course  the  teacher*s 
still  important  but... what  I  have  to  say  in  class  is 
important  too... Other  people  can  learn  something 
from  me.** 

Based  on  these  comments,  it  seems  that  the  peer  relation- 
ships of  interns  have  broadened.    While  relationships 
are  still  positive,  there  is  a  qualitative  difference 
for  some  interns. 


Du  Interns  Feel  Better  About  Themselves  as  Students^ 

Mo5;t  data  indicate  that  CIP  has  had  a  positive  effect  on 
the  way  interns  feel  about  themselves  as  students.  While 
students*  scores  on  tests  used  to  measure  this  dimeasioh 
did  not  improve  significantly^  intern  comments  and  cjomments 
made  in  counseling  records  suggest  that  after  ten  weeks 
-n  Che  program  interns  do  think  more  highly  of  thonselves 
as  students.    This  shift  in  attitude  may  be  attributed  to 
a  conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  all  CIP  staff  to  con- 
vince interns  that  they  are  not  failures  and  that 


^All  student  quotes  have  been  edited  for  grammar.  Most 
students*  everyday  speech  is  typic&l  of  their  area;  obser- 
vations suggest  that  some  interns  acquire  a  wider  range  of 
speech  styles. 
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they  can  succeed  In  school.    The  concepts  of  Individualized 
Instruction,  amall  classes,  and  frequent  prolonged  coun* 
sellng  sessions  have  paid  dividends  In  this  case,  as 
the  following  composite  statements  by  Interns  Indicate: 

*'I  about  flunked  out  of   .    I  never  got  good 

grades,  and  I  didn't  like  the  teachers  and  they  didn't 
like  me..*I  was  made  to  feel  dumb...It*s  different 
here  *  cause  you  get  a  feeling  that  geople  are  your 

friends  —  they  really  care  about  you  here  I*m 

starting  to  get  some  pretty  good  grades/' 

*'0n  my  last  report  card,  from  I  only  passed 

two  subjects,  and  I  only  got  a  C  In  one  and  a  D  in 
the  other.    I  never  did  real  weTl  In  school.  T 
come  here  and  I  started  getting  B'g.    I*m  passing 
everything. • .People  really  care  ^lout  me... I  know 
I'm  not  stupid/* 

'*I  could  never  do  as  well  in  school  as  my  brother..  • 
and  teachers  always  expected  that  I  could  do  as 
good  as  him  In  school* they  made  me  feel  dumb..* 
Wellf  here  no  one  expects  me  to  be  anyone  but  me... 
I*m  doing  all  right... I  even  got  an  A  in  a  math 
test  last  week... I  always  used  to  fall  math... it 
scared  me.'*  .  ^ 

That  students  find  their  academic  self*lmage  becoming  more 
positive  is  further  reinforced  by  the  following  entries, 
excerpted  from  counseling  logs: 

'*When  Steve  B^^  first  came  to  see  me  he  was  extremely 

hostile  toward  me  and  toward  the  idea  of  school. 
He  knew  he  needed  a  high  school  diploma  to  get  a  job 
as  a  lab  assistant  at  ,  but  he  really  dldn  t 

want  to  be  just  failure  after  failure. last  year  he 

only  passed  one  subject  After  three  weeks  he  get 

his  first  marks  at  GIF,  the  results  of  two  tests; 
he  got  a  C  in  one  and  a  B  In  the  other,  .he  actually 
smiled. . <Xt* s  now  the  last  week  of  Career  Awareness 
and  during  our  regular  session  today,  Steve  said 
something  like,  *I  really  don't  think  I*m  so  dumb 
after  all.** 

'*Saw  Janet  for  the  first  time  today,  she's 

already  thinking  of  leaving. . .asked  her  why.*. she 
says  that  she*s  not  a  good  student  and  doesn't  think 
she* 11  get  passing  grades,  also  says  she  doesn't  read 
too  well. •.I  think  I  convinced  her  to  stick  it  out  for 
a  few  weeks. (Three  weeks  later,)  Janet  got  a  C 
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on  her  first  test,  she  still  Isn't  con^ildenc:,  but 
seems  pleased  with  the  grade... Have  spoken  to  all 

of  her  teachers  about  her  fear  of  f allln,^.  .  .Mr.  C  

says  that  she  really  doesn't  read  badly  but  seems 
afraid ... (Six  weeks  after  first  contact.)  Janet  got 
three  test  grades  back  this  week,  two  C' s  and  a  B . . 
She  didn't  say  much  about  them,  but  she  took  the 
Initiative  In  showing  them  to  me  and  I  let  her  know 
how  pleased  I  was.... She  was  also  pleased,  I  could 
tell. .. (Seven  weeks  after  first  contact.)  Janet  Is 
passing  everything  with  at  least  a  C. . .Today,  she 
adnltted  that  she  s  really  not  as  bad  a  student  as 
she  had  thought  at  first. 

These  entries,  condensed  versions  of  counseling  records. 
Illustrate  the  trend  of  student  self  perceptions  In  the 
area  of  academics.    The  movement  frcm  extreme  negativism 
to  at  least  cautious  optimism  is  clear.     Test  scores  did 
not  show  any  significant  Improvement  over  the  ten-week 
period.    This  could  mean  that  ten  weeks  was  coo  short  a 
time  to  expect  measurable  growth,  that  the  test  may  not 
have  been  appropriate,  that  the  counseling  records  pick 
up  more  easily  changed  moods,  and  the  tests  more  deeply 
rooted  feellpgs,  or  response  bias  in  elthe^  the  notes 
or  the  test. 


SHORT-TERM  PROGRAM  EFFECTS  ON  CAREER  AWARENESS 

The  conclusions  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  Career 
Development  Inventory  of  Super  et  al.    These  data  may 
be  found  in  Volume  II. 

Do  Interns  Show  Ai"^y  Increase  in  Their  Tendency  to 
Use  Outside  Resources?  ^ 

As  a  group,  interns  did  not  demonstrate  an  Increase  in 

their  tendency  to  use  outside  resources.    This  was 

expected,  since  they,  as  applicants,  were  already 

well  above  average  in  resource  usage.    However,  neither 

did  they  show  any  decrease  in  this  area.    This  is  Important, 

for  it  means  that  the  program  was  able  to  maintain  interest 

in  a  wide  array  of  career  resources. 

While  the  resource  use  frequency  did  not  change  over 
time  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  the  type  and  quality  did. 
Applicants  to  the  program  frequently  cited  as  career 
resources  teachers,  family,  friends,  counselors,  arid 
very  occasionally,  books  or  articles.    These  may  he 
described,  for  the  most  part,  as  secondary  sources  of 
information,  be^.ause  they  do  not  involve  first-hand 
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occupational  experience*    The  resources  most  frequently 
cited  by  interns  after  ten  weeks  at  GIF  include  more 
primary  sources,  such  as  people  working  in  fields  of 
interest  to  interns*    While  interns  continue  to  mention 
teachers  and  counselors >  they  also  cite  such  diverse 
sources  as  films,  Department  of  Commerce  job  publications, 
and  occupational  encylopedias * 

The  educational  program  at  GIF  provides  interns  with  an 
environment  rich  in  career  information,  through  a  Resource 
Center  stocked  with  easy*to*use  and  current  career  infor* 
mation,  through  Hands*On  experiences  which  directly  expose 
interns  to  the  realities  of  work  situations,  through  the 
constant  use  of  classroom  speakers^  and  finally^  through 
incentives  to  learn  from  each  other* 

Is  There  Evidence  of  an  Increase  of  Accurate  Career 
Information? 

Interns  did  not  possess  much  accurate  career  information 
according  to  the  Inventory*    To  assess  whether  or  not 
during  the  first  ten  weeks  interns  increased  the  amount 
of  career  information  they  possessed^  two  data  collection 
strategies  were  employed:    a  readministration  of  the  Initial 
career  information  test,  and  frequent  observations  of 
classes.    Data  from  these  two  sources  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

Data  From  the  Career  Information  Test.    Results  of  re- 
ac^inistering  the  Inventory  did  not  indicate  significant 
gains  in  this  area.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
interns  did  not  have  more  accurate  career  information; 
it  merely  indicates  that  interns  did  not  make  gains  on 
this  particular  test.    There  are  t^r>  possible  explanations 
for  this: 

0    Ferhaps  the  reading  level  of  the  test  was  too 
demanding  for  aiost  of  the  interns* 

0    Ferhaps  there  was  a  lack  of  ^  fit**  between  the 
emphasis  of  the  test  and  the  curriculum. 

To  help  interpret  the  interns* l?ck  of  growth  as  measured 
by  the  tests^  these  two  explanations  were  explored  further. 

Was  the  Reading  Level  of  the  Test  Too  Demanding  for 
Most  Interns f 

The  average  reading  level  for  CIF  applicants  was  about 
seventh  giade;  several  interns  read  at  much  higher  levels, 
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Analysis  of  the  pre-test  data  revealed  a  significant 
relationship  between  reading  ability  and  the  possession 
of  career  information.    Good  readers  were  more  likely  to 
score  higher  on  this  test  than  poor  readers.    For  the  former, 
the  reading  level  of  the  test  was  probably  not  too  difficult. 
The  only  other  question  is  whether  or  not  they  had  already 
scored  so  high  on  the  pre-test  that  little  room  for 
growth  was  possible.    Analysis  of  the  pre-test  scores  of 
the  good  readers  reveals  this  is  not  the  case.  While 
good  readers  did  score  higher  than  poor  readers,  they 
still  had  room  for  substantial  improvement. 

Although  the  reading  level  was  not  a  problem  for  good 
readers,  it  may  have  been  too  demanding  for  poor  readers. 
To  test  this  hypothesis,  an  analysis  was  performed  which 
took  reading  levels  into  account  by  holding  them  constant. 
This  analysis  revealed  no  significant  gain  with  reading 
level  controlledT   Thus,  lack  ot  gain  on  the  career  in?or- 
mation  test  cannot  b^  attributed  to  poor  reading  ability. 

Was  There  a  Lack  of  Fit  Between  Curriculum  Content  arid 
Contents  of  the  Test?    The  test  used  to  measure  acquisi- 
tion of  career  knowledge  does  not  stress  career-specific 
information*    That  is,  it  does  not  assess  whether  or  not 
those  taking  the  test  are  cognizant  of  discrete  factors^ 
pertaining  to  particular  careers.    Rather^  the  test 
emphasizes  the  fit  between  certain  personality  traits  and 
the  psychological  demands  of  given  careers.    Examples  of 
actual  test  items  are  presented  belov/: 

^'Feter  is  the  best  speaker  on  the  school  debating 
team.    The  schc  1  yearbook  describe?  his  as  *our 

folden-topgued' orator •Peter  will  probably  graduate 
n  the  bottom  half  of  his  class,  although  his  test 
scores  show  that  he  is  very  bright.    His  only  good 
grades  (mostly  B's)  are  in  business  subjects... 
The  facts  about  Peter  suggest  that  he  should  think 
about  becoming:    an  accountant^  a  salesman,  an  actor ^ 
a  school  counselor,  a  lawyer." 

"Jane  likes  her  high  school  biology  and  general  science 
courses  best*    She  likes  to  do  her  schoolwork  alone 
so  she  can  concentrate.    When  she  begins  to  think 
about  her  future  occupation,  she  should  consider; 
nurse,  accountant,  magical  laboratory  technician, 
elementary  school  teacher.'* 

One  could  argue  that  the  fit  between  the  scholastic 
aptitudes  described  in  the  test  and  the  occupations  listed 
as  choices  la  imperfect.    Even  if  the  match-up  were  perfect. 
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however,  the  test  does  not  reflect  the  major  theme  of 
the  Career  Awareness  curriculum,  which  is  based  almost 
entirely  upon  the  concept  of  "career  clusters,'*  or 
groups  of  interrelated  careers,  such  as  medical  pro- 
fessions, service  occupations,  and  technical  occupations. 
During  the  course  of  the  Career  Awareness  cycle,  interns 
are  exposed  to  a  single  cluster  per  week.    Each  intern 
is  required  to  pursue  one  career  in  depth  every  week 
and  present  oral  and  written  reports  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.    In  all,  each  intern  is  required  to  prepare  at 
least  seven  reports  on  different  careers.    By  and  large 
in  these  reports,  interns  tend  to  focus  upon  the  following: 

0    Availab"*  lity  of  a  given  career  in  the  job 
market. 

0    Salary  ranges  of  a  particular  career. 

0  Type  and  amount  of  education  required  to 
pursue  a  given  career. 

The  CIP  curriculum,  then,  emphasizes  the  mastery  of  in- 
formation in  relation  to  specific  careers.  It  does  not 
dwell  during  the  ten  weeks  under  discussion  here  upon 

fit  between  personality  traits  and  general  types 
of  occupations,  though  this  kind  of  emphasis  does  occur 
later  in  the  program. 

Conclusion .    The  curriculum  utilized  to  teach  career 
information  and  the  test  used  to  measure  it  seem  mis- 
matched for  the  first  ten  weeks;  the  match  will  be 
better  for  CIP  as  a  whole. 

What  Do  the  Classroom  Observations  Reveal?  Interns 
were  exposed  to  a  great  deal  about  careers  from  Career 
Awareness.    The  seven  required  reports  ai*e  the  foci  for 
discussions  of  various  careers.    Classroom  observations 
reveal  that,  for  the  most  part,  thesi  reports  tend  to  be 
completed  on  time;  tbat  interns  seem  to  understand  their 
content;  and'  that  moct  classes  actively  participate  in 
discussing  each  of  the  reports.    The  contention  that 
interns  learned  about  specific  careers  is  substantiated 
by  the  following  comments*  solicited  from  a  random 
sample  of  inten)s  both  during  and  immediately  after  the 
first  ten  weeks : 

"When  I  came  here  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.». 

1  didn't  know  about  the  field  of  communications # 
Nov  I*m  seriously  thinking  about  a  career  in  this 
field.'* 

"I  came  in  (to  CIP) .wanting  to  be  a  nurse... I 
didn't  know  how  much  education  I'd  have  to  get... 
Now  I  think  I'll  be  a  secretary,  'cause  they  make 
good  money.    I  can  get  a  job  and  von't  have  to  have 
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any  more  school/* 


"I  always  liked  i;cience,  but  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it,., I  learned  about  medical  technology 
sines  I  came,  and  it  sounds  like  what  I  want, 

**1  learned  so  much  about  lots  of  careers  that  1 
have  bean  able  to  choose  one  that  most  interests 
me- --I'm  seriPusly  thinking  of  going  to  college  to 
be  an  accountant/' 

In  defending  her  choice  of  a  career  in  the  field 
of  medical  technology,  Jane  states;    '^I  have  four 
reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a  medical  technician. 
It  will  pay  me  about  $6,800  a  year  right  after 
training,  which  is  about  what  X  need  to  support 
my  daughter  and  me.    I  can  leave       baby  in  the 
daycare  center  at  the  hospital  and  it  won't  cost 
me  too  much,    I  can  finish  most  of  the  science 
courses  I  need  (to  get  accepted  into  the  program) 
this  year.    The  hospital  will  train  me  and  will 
pay  me  a  little  while  I'm  training.    Also,  it^s 
a  career  where  1*11  have  a  chance  to  help  people 
and  keep  learning  new  things/* 

Quincy  decided  he  did  not  need  a  high  school 
diploma,  ^^because  I  learnad  a  lot  about  the  field 
of  carpentry  during  Career  Aseareness,  and  I  am  going 
to  start  on-the-job  training  after  two  months.  I 
can  get  my  union  card  after  about  a  year,  and  I 
can  make  pretty  good  bread.    After  six  years  or  so 
I  can  make  about  $13,000  or  more-    Besides,  I 
always  like  to  build  things,  I  like  to  be  outdoors. 
It's  a  pretty  good  career  for  me*  and  people  always 
need  carpenters," 

Dierdre  feels  she  will  go  to  college,  because 
"during  Career  Awai'eness  I  got  to  spend  a  few  days 
helping  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  the  class-- 
room  and  decided  that  this  is  the  Job  for  me.  I 
always  liked  kids,  especially  young  ones,  and  I've 
been  doing  very  well  since  I  came  here  (to  CIP) , 
I  think  I  will  be  able  to  get  into  college,  and 
Ms.  R  (her  counselor)  thinks  she  can  help  me  get 
a  scholarship.    Anyway,  the  money  you  get  for  teaching 
is  pretty  good,  the  fringe  benefits  are  good,  and 
probably  I  11  be  always  about  to  gee  a  job 

Frank  entered  the  project  feeling  that  "I  don*t 
know  what  I  want  to  do.    I  never  thought  much 
about  it,  but  L  know  I'll  need  a  high  school  diploma, 
so  I  came  here."    Now  he  has  decided  he  would  like 
to  enter  the  field  of  communications.    ''See,  during 
the  Career  Awareness,  I  think  it  was  during  the 
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third  or  fourth  week,  I  did  research  In 
cotmnunlcatl  ons . 


These  quotes,  while  not  conclusive,  do  represent  the 

trend  of  Intern  opinion  regarding  the  first  ten  weeks 

of  their  experiences  In  the  Career  Intern  Program* 

They  suggest  the  Interns  have  picked  up  career  Information 

Important  to  them,  enough  Information  In  most  Instances 

to  permit  them  to  make  some  sort  of  realistic  career 

decision. 

The  first  weeks  culminate  in  a  document  called  a 
Career  Development  Plan*    This  plan,  completed  by  counse* 
lors  working  with  each  intern,  lists  the  career  choice 
of  the  Intern,  plus  an  accompanlng  series  of  steps  by 
which  the  intern  will  attain  a  chosen  career.    In  pro^ 
vidlng  Input  to  their  Career  Development  Plans,  Interns 
are  urged  to  draw  upon  all  they  have  learned  In  the  Career 
Seminar, 

These  plans  are  not  an  absolute  Indicator  of  mastery  of 
career  Information,    Yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
quality  of  such  plans  reflects  both  the  degree  of  under- 
standing Interns  have  of  the  career  they  have  chosen  and 
the  quality  of  thought  that  has  gone  Into  the  making  of 
such  decisions, 

"I  worked  at  W   (  a  local  radio  station)  for 

a  few  days  and  really  got  Into  It*    I  want  to  either 
be  a  broadcast  engineer  or  maybe  go  into  being  a 
disc  jockey*    I  don't  have  to  decide  yet,  because 
I  can  decide  exactly  what  I  want  to  do  when  I  get 
to  broadcasting  school,  where  I've  already  been 
accepted.    I  know  I  can  make  at  least  $8,000  or 
$10,000  a  year,  and  the  futtjre  Is  good*    I  can 
even  move  around  the  country  If  I  want," 

The  examples  cited  In  this  section  are  representative  of 
most  Interns  In  the  program  and  suggest  that  the  early 
weeks  are  fruitful  In  enabling  them  to  explore  several 
careers,  to  select  those  which  appealed  most  to  them,  and 
to  make  some  plans  for  pursuing  careers  of  their  choice* 

Do  Interns  Increase  Their  Ability  to  Plan  for  Careers? 

Because  applicants  had  demonstrated  excellent  ability  in 
career  planning,  no  change  was  anticipated  for  Interns 
as  a  group  after  ten  weeks.    Therefore,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that  the  Intern  group  did  improve  considerably 
in  their  ability  to  make  comprehensive  career  plans,  in 
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comparison  to  the  control  groups  whose  abilities  did 
not  Increase. 


The  term  *'career  planning"  as  used  In  this  context  refers 
to  the  ability  to  Integrate  facts  about  given  careexs^ 
relate  these  facts  to  various  situations  which  apply  to 
the  Interns*  llves^  and  synthesize  all  this  Infonnatlon 
Into  an  appropriate  long-range  career  plan.    Intern?  who 
took  the  test  measuring  planning  ability  were  asked  to 
Indicate  what  action  they  had  taken  with  regard  to  such 
statements  as: 

^^Flndlng  out  about  educational  and  occupational 
possibilities  by  going  to  the  library^  sending 
away  for  Information,  or  talking  to  somebody  who 
knows  about  the  possibilities/* 

**Deallng  with  things  which  might  make  It  hard  for 
me  to  get  the  kind  of  training  or  the  kind  of 
work  I  would  like/* 

"Doing  the  things  one  needs  to  do  to  become  a 
valued  ^ployee  who  doesn*t  have  to  be  afraid  of 
losing  his  job  or  being  laid  off  when  times  are 
hard*" 

Throughout  the  early  weeks  of  the  program,  the  teachers 
and  counselors  stress  the  importance  of  creating  Career 
Development  Flans*    The  emphasis  placed  by  the  GIF  staff 
upon  such  plans  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
the  Increase  in  career  planning  ability.    This  seems 
particularly  likely  in  light  of  the  fact  that  from  the 
outset  of  their  involvement  with  the  program^  interns 
are  constantly  confronted  by  both  counselors  and  teachers 
with  questions  and  suggestions  relating  to  individual 
career  choices. 


IN  SUMMARY 

This  section  has  presented  several  effects  or  "outcomes** 
of  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  Career  Intern  Frogram.  It 
has  made  the  following  points: 

o    On  the  Instrument  used  to  measure  internal/ 
external  control^  Interns  did  not  move  toward 
internal  control  over  the  ten-week  period^ 
although  It  is  probably  too  early  to  expect 
such  changes* 

o    Interns  continue  to  feel  very  positive  about 
themselves  in  general^  and  about  their  relation- 
ships to  their  families;  and  the  natiire  of  family 
relat^ jnshlps  has  Improved. 
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o    The  relationships  interns  have  with  their  friends 
continue  to  be  viewed  very  positively,  and  for 
many  interns  the  nature  of  such  relationships  has 
considerably  broadened. 

o    Interns  have  higher  opinions  of  themselves  as 
students  than  when  they  first  applied  to  CIF, 

o    The  types  of  career  resources  used  by  interns 
broadened  considerably,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  used  such  resources  remained  quite 
high. 

o    Interns  did  not  danonstrate  through  testing  any 
gains  in  the  amount  of  accurate  career  information 
they  possess. 

o    On  measures  other  than  the  test  for  career  infor- 
mation, such  as  intern  interviews,  classroom  obser- 
vations, and  Career  Development  Flans,  interns 
showed  understanding  of  specific  careers  of 
interest,  and  a  grasp  of  the  steps  necessary  to 
obtain  these  careers. 

o    Despite  the  fact  that  improvement  in  career 
planning  ability  was  not  anticipated,  interns 
as  a  group  did  demonstrate,  after  the  first  ten, 
a  marked  gain  in  planning  ability  over  their 
already  high  levels. 

These  data  suggest  that  even  early  in  the  program,  the 
interns  are  on  their  way  to  the  diploma  so  many  want, 
and  to  acquiring  the  preparation  they* 11  need  to  succeed 
later.    Along  the  way,  some  will  falter.    Some  will 
surpass  even  their- own  hopes.    Others  will  progress, 
but  not  excell.    The  next  chapters  pick  up  the  study 
seven  months  later. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


RETENTION,  COMPLETION,  AND  DROPOUTS 


Before  entering  CIP,  as  Table  XII  shows,  about  50%  of  the 
applicants  had  either  left  school  (32%)  or  attended  so 
infrequently  they  were  dropouts  in  all  but  the  formal 
record  (17%).    The  controls  were  more  likely  to  have 
dropped  out  (40%)  or  to  be  irregular  attenders  if  enrolled 
(35%)  . 


TABI£  XII:    WHAT  WERE  YOU  DOING  BEFORE  CIP?    STATUS  OF 
INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS  AT  THE  TIME  OF  APPLICATION 


INTERNS*  CONTROLS 

N=286  N=145 

Enrolled,  sometimes  attending  51%  35% 

Enrolled,  not  attending  17%  25% 

Not  in  school  32%  40% 


*Intems  who  enrolled;  "decliners"  excluded. 


The  difference  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  one  could 
decline--if  chosen--to  enroll  in  CIP  but  could  not  "decline" 
from  the  control  group.    Most  of  the  37  youth  who  were 
selected  in  the  lottery  to  attend  CIP  but  declined  to  attend 
were  dropouts  or  irregular  attenders.    Had  these  37  youth 
been  included,  the  groups  would  have  been  more  similar  in 
proportion. 
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In  both  groups,  many  applicants  had  been  out  of  school 
for  more  than  six  ntonths  (1870;  some  had  been  out  of 
school  for  over  a  year.    Both  experlmentals  and  control 
groups  were  high  risk;    already  losers,  the  likelihood 
of  their  getting  a  diploma  might  seem  sinall* 


Completion 

As  Table  Xlll  shows,  In  winter  1975-76,  only  T%  of  the  145 
youth  who  had  completed  the  pre-enrollment  procedures  for 
CIP  but  were,  by  lottery,  not  selected  for  enrollment,  had 
completed  high  school.    Of  the  286  youth  who  had  been 
selected  at  random  from  the  same  applicant  pool,  44%  had 
received  their  high  school  diploma,    This  difference  Is 
statistically  reliable;  It  seems  large  enough  to  be 
educationally  significant* 


TABLE  XIII;     RETENTION,  COMPLETION,  AND  DROPOUTS  AMONG 
INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  1975 


INTERNS* 


CONTROLS 


H-236 


N=X45 


Enrolled  In  CIP  or  School 


13% 


Transferred,  still  In  school 


10% 


Were  In  School-Dropped  out 


33% 


38% 


Out  of  School-Did  not  re-enter 


49% 


Graduated 


44% 


^Interns  who  enrolled;  "decllners"  excluded 
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Dropouts 


As  Table  XIII  indicates,  in  Deceniber  1975,  33%  of  the 
interns  who  enrolled  in  CIP  were  no  longer  in  school.  They 
had  dropped  out  of  the  program  before  graduating.  In 
comparison,  86%  of  the  controls  were  dropouts:    38%  had 
been  in  school,  but  left  and  49% .were  out  of  school  and 
did  not  re-enter. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  figures,  the  difference  between 
337*  (CIP)  and  86%  (controls)  who  were  dropouts  in  winter 
1975-76,  versus  57%  graduates  or  enrolled  (CIP)  and  13% 
graduates  or  enrolled  (controls)  represents  the  inq)act  of 
CIP  participation.    Without  CIP,  only  1  out  of  10  youth 
chosen  at  random  from  applicants  was  likely  to  be  in  school 
or  to  have  graduated  a  year  after  application  to  the  pro- 
gram.   With  CIP,  6  out  of  10  youth  were  graduates  or  still 
in  school,  working  toward  their  high  school  diploma. 

Retention 

In  December  1975,  6%  of  the  controls  and  23%  of  the  interns 
were  still  enrolled  in  school.    Of  these,  3%  and  10%, 
respectively,  had  transferred  to  schools  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  were  enrolled  at  time  of  application • 
The  retention  rates  in  CIP  -  for  the  program  or  for  another 
school  -  are  greater  than  for  the  comparison  prograias* 

Too  Good  To  Be  True? 

One  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that  some  of  CIP^s 
'^dropouts"  had  dropped  before  enrollment,  leaving  the  least 
dropout  prone  Lxi  the  intern  group  and  the  most  dropout 
prone  in  the  controls.    There  are  two  possibilities. 
Suppose  first  that  CIP  had  proportionately  less  "enrolled 
but  not  attending  youth**  and  CIP  had  proportionately  few 
"long  term  dropouts."    Then  suppose  the    enrolled  but  not 
attending*'  youth  and  t\e  "long  term  dropouts"  were  more 
likely  to  be' out-of-scnool  at  the  time  of  post-testing, 
regardless  of  entry  or  not  into  CIP,    If  this  were  so, 
the  lower  CIP  dropout  rate  might  be  little  more  than  an 
artifact  of  pre-selection  of  a  lower  risk  group • 
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Attendance  Status  and  Retention 


First,  Table  XIV  shovs  that  CIP  did  have  proportionately 
fewer  youth  who  were  nominally  enrolled  but  not  attending 
school  at  time  of  application  to  CIP*    About  40%  of  the 
controls  but  only  25%  of  the  interns  who  were  even 
nominally  enrolled  were  ^'enrolled  but  not  attending*'  at 
time  of  application. 


TABLE  XIV:    DROPOUT  RATE  FOR  NOMINALLY  ENROLLED  ATTENDING 
AND  NON-ATTENDING  CIP  AND  CONTROL  STUDENTS 


GROUP 

ATXEHCtAMCE  STATUS 
AT  APPLICATION 

TOTAL 
NUMBER 

NUMBER  OF 
DROPOUTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
DROPOUTS 

CIP 

Enrolled/ attsnding 

151 

38 

25% 

Enrolled/not  attending 

49 

15 

31% 

Total 

200 

53 

26;i! 

Control 

Enrolled/ attending 

51 

21 

41% 

Enrolled/not  attending 

36 

25 

69% 

Total 

87 

56 

64% 

(overall) 


Second,  Table  XIV  shows  that  the  dropout  rate  is  related 
to  attendance  status;    youth  "enrolled  and  attending**  at 
time  of  application  in  both  intern  and  control  groups  are 
somewhat  less  likoly  to  drop  out.    The  retention  rate 
gain  in  CIP  is,  however,  about  the  less  £or  attendees  than 
for  non-attendees*    For  attendees,  the  diffevence  in 
dropoutism  is  16%  (41%,  controls  mLnus  25%  interns) .  The 
difference  for  non-attenders  is  387*  (69%,  controls  versus 
3l7o  interns)*    Thus,  **^e  absolute  level  of  dropping  out 
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and  size  of  difference  between  intern  and  control  groups 
is  affected  by  the  proportion  of  attenders  and  non-atten- 
ders  in  the  two  groups.    The  bias,  in  this  case»  works  in 
favor  of  finding  that  CIP  is  better.    The  total  raw  drop- 
out reduction  gain  for  CIP  (64%,  controls  minus  26%  interns) 
is  387#»    A  total  giving  equal  weight  to  attenders  and 
non-attenders  would  be  27%  (55%  controls  minus  28%  interns.) 

At  least  some  of  the  much  higher  dropout  rate  for  controls 
is  an  artifact  of  having  a  disproportionately  high  number 
of  "enrolled  but  not  attending''  youth. 

Time  Out  of  School  and  Dropping  Out  Again:    Among  youth 
who  had  dropped  out  at  t^lr*  of  appiication,  fewer  controls 
(48%)  than  interns  (63%)  had  been  out  of  school  for 
seven  months  or  more  at  time  of  application  to  CIP.  Suppose 
long-term  dropouts  were  more  serious  about  a  second  chance, 
and  with  or  without  CIP  would  be  likely  to  be  in  school  a 
year  later? 

Tables  XV  and  XVI  suggest  that  of  anything,  the  reverse  is 
true* 


TABLE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  TIME  OUT  LV  SCHC  ^ 

FOR  DROPOUTS  AKD  TOE  CIP  DROPOUT  RATE 


MONTHS  OUT  OF  NUMBER  OF  PERCENT 

SCHOOL  AT  TIME  OF  TOTAL  CIP  CIP 

APPLICATION  TO  CIP         NUMBER  DROPOUTS  LROPOUTS 


(0  -  3) 

21 

7 

33% 

(4  -  6) 

22 

23% 

(7  -12) 

23 

14 

61% 

(12  +  ) 

29 

14 

48% 

Total 

95 

40 

(overall)  42% 
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TABLE  XVI:    RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LENGTH  OF  TIME  OUT  OF 
SCHOOL  FOR  DROPOUTS  IN  THE  CONTROL  POPULATION 
AKP  THE  RATE  OF  LATER  RETURN  TO  SCHOOL 


MONTHS  OUT  OF  NUMBER  MOt  PERCENT 

SCHOOL  AT  TIME  OF  TOTAL  RETURNING  NOT 

APPLICATION  TO  CIP  NUMBER  TO  SCHOOL  RETURNING 

CONTROL          (0  -  3)  16                 10  63%  ' 

(4  -  6)  14                13  93% 

(7  -12)  9                 7  78^ 

(12  +  )  19                19  100% 


Total  58  49       (overall)  84% 


The  difference  in  dropouts  between  interns  and  controls  is 
S07»  (7d7*,  controls  minus  287*  interns)  when  the  subgroups  of 
applicants  out  of  school  six  months  pr  less  are  weighted 
eqxially*    The  difference  between  interns  and  controls  is 
34Z  (897*,  controls  minus  557*  interns)  when  subgroups  of 
applicants  out  of  school  for  seven  months  or  longer  are 
weighted  equally*    Youth  out  of  school  less  than  six  months 
if  anything  are  more  likely  not  to  drop  out  of  CIP. 

There  is  still  a  third  possibility  of  artifact.    As  Table 
XVII  shows,  more  of  the  total  control  group  (407^)  than  of 
the  total  intern  of  group  (327*)  had  dropped  out  at  time  of 
enrollment.    Dropouts  in  both  CIP  and  control  groups  were 
less  likely  to  be  in  school  a  year  later  than  were  youth  who 
were  enrolled.    When  subgroups  are  given  equal  weight ,  657^ 
of  the  controls  but  only  33%  of  the  interns  were  out  of 
school  a  year  after  application  to  CIP,  a  327*  difference 
favoring  CIP. 
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TABLE  XVII:    DROPOUT  SATE  FOR  ATTENDING,  BNSOIXED 
BUT  HOT  ATTENDING  AND  HOT  ENROLLED  YOUTH 


STATUS'  NUMBER  PERCENT 

GROUP  AT  TIHE  OF  NUMBER  OF  OF 

APPLICATION  DROPOUTS^  DROPOUTS 


CIP 

Enrolle d/aCCending 

151 

38 

25% 

Enrolled/not  attending 

49 

15 

31% 

Not  enrolled  (dropout) 

95 

40 

42% 

Total 

295 

93 

31% 

Control 

Enrol led/ attending 

51 

21 

41% 

Enrolled/not  attending 

36 

25 

69% 

Not  enrolled  (dropout) 

58 

49 

84% 

Total 

145 

95 

65% 

^Controls 

not  enrolled  in  school  as 

of  winter 

1975-76 

Tables  XII  through  XVII  permit  at  least  five  generalizations 

1.  The  longer  a  youth  has  been  away  from  school,  the 
more  likely  she  or  he  is  to  drop  out,  if  enrolled, 
or  not  to  return  at  all  to  school. 

2.  The  weaker  the  tie  to  school  at  time  of  CIP  applica- 
tion, whether  from  not  attending  when  nominally 
enrolled  or  from  having  already  dropped  out,  the 
more  likely  the  youth  is  to  drop  out,  if  nominally 
enrolled,  or  not  to  return  to  school. 
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3.  The  same  relationships  between  risk  of  dropping  out 
or  not  returning  Is  fotand  for  CIP  students  and  con- 
trols.   The  relationships  In  both  cases  are  linear. 

4»  However,  In  every  Instance*  controls  were  much  more 
likely  to  dropout  than  were  interns. 

5.    The  greater  the  risk  of  dropping  out,  the  greater 
the  risk  of  CIP  in  increasing  retention. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  much  higher  retention  and  comple 
tlon  rates r  and  lower  dropout  rates  of  CIP  interns  are 
reliable  findings.    They  are  not  simply  artifacts  of  the 
initial  differences  in  status  at  time  of  application  of 
enrolled  interns  and  controls. 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION 

If  the  findings  were  reliable,  CIP  prevents  dropouts  and 

enables  high  risk  youth  to  complete  school — then  several 
other  lessons  may  be  learned. 

1.  Prevention  is  easier  than  cure:    The  CIP  retention 
rate  of  youth  enrolled  in  school  was  about  73% 
versus  about  587*  for  youth  who  had  dropped  out 
before  entry*    This  difference — considering  the 

cost  and  effort  of  the  CIP  program  might  argue 

for  a  focus  on  high  risk  youths  who  have  not 
fonnally  dropped  out.    An  alternative  would  be 
examining  more  closely  the  reasons  why  CIP  interns 
who  were  dropouts  to  begin  with  dropped  out  again . 
Perhaps  their  problems  are  too  severe  for  CIP, 
however  changed,  to  resolve.    Perhaps,  however, 
the  progrsm  could  be  better  adapted  to  their  needs. 

2 .  Attendance,  while  still  enrolled  in  regular  high 
school,  doesn't  make  that  much  predictive  difference. 
The  CIP  dropout  rate  for  youth  who  did  not  attend 
classes  in  regular  high  school  while  nominally 
enrolled  was  31%,  only  slightly  higher  than  for 
youth  who  attended  high  school  regularly.  There 
seems  to  be  little  need  to  either  pre*select  only 
those  with  regular  attendance  or  to  modify  the 
program  radically  to  bet;ter  meet  the  needs  of 
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youth  who  were  likely  merely  to  be  carried  on 
the  regular  school  rolls:    GIF  is  doing  well 
by  both  groups  relative  to  control  dropout  rates, 
and  especially  well  for  the  nominally  enrolled 
category • 

3.    The  sooner  the  better:    After  a  youth  has  formally 
left  school,  retention  decreases  as  time  out  of 
school  increases.    Helping  dropout  re-enroll 
during  the  first  six  months  of  school  will  double 
the  '^success  rate"  in  contrast  to  waiting  until 
seven  months  or  more  have  passed. 


i^tio  Leaves? 

Three  hunches  were  examined: 

dropouts  from  CIP  have  severe  financial  problems 
or  extensive  family  responsibilities;  they  simply 
can't  afford  Co  return  to  high  school 

dropouts  from  GIF  had  such  serious  academic 

deficits  in  basic  skills  they  could  just  not  keep 
up. 

dropouts  from  CIP  had  personality  or  adjustment 

problems  beyond 'the  capacity  of  CIP  to  help. 


Summariging  The  Evidence  Briefly,  Hone  Of  The  Above  Was 
Responsible 

While  dropouts,  like  many  successful  interns,  did 
have  financial  problems  and  family  responsibilities, 
this  wad  not  the  primary  reason  for  dropping  out* 
Indeed,  CIP  arranged  for  paid  employment  for  which 
Hands-On  credit  was  given  to  help  some  interns  stay 
in  school. 

Dropouts,  like  many  successful  interns,  did  have 
serious  deficiencies  in  basic  skills*    On  the 
average,  however,  their  abilities  and  general 
achievement  levels  were  typical  of  those  of 
successful  interns. 
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In  feelings  and  attitudes  as  measurer^  by  the 
tests,  dropouts  looked  very  much  liko.  successful 
interns.    There  was  nothing  in  the  measures 
suggesting  severe  personality  dis.'rders. 

Clues  From  Interviews  And  Observations 

One  characteristic  of  four  interns^  who  later  dropped  out  of 
GIF  is  the  lack  of  contact  with  their  counselors.  Successful 
interns  saw  their  counselors  at  least  once  a  week.  Many 
made  a  point  to  stop  by  and  say  hello  everyday.    By  contrast, 
three  of  the  intern  dropouts,  at  the  time  of  the  initial 
interview,  had  not  met  with  their  counselors  dnd  did  not 
know  their  names.    Since  each  intern  is  regularly  scheduled 
to  meet  with  the  counselor,  this  means  that  they  had  either 
been  absent  from  school  every  single  time  their  counseling 
session  was  scheduled  or  had  failed  to  keep  the  appointments. 
The  fourth  intern  had  been  sought  out  by  her  counselor  so  he 
could  talk  with  her  about  her  poor  attendance. 

In  contrast  with  the  successful  interns,  these  four  also 
showed  less  interest  and  personal  interaction  with  their 
instructors.    One,  for  exatJ5)le,  didn*t  know  the  name  of 
her  typing  teacher;  another  knew  the  name  of  one  of  her 
teachers  but  not  what  subject  he  taught. 

All  four,  as  early  as  the  first  round  of  interviews,  had 
been  flagged  by  teachers  and  counselors  as  poor  attenders. 
When  asked  about  their  attendance,  two  said  they  lived  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  school  and  had  to  take  public 
transportation.    The  other  two  disputed  the  attendance 
figures  of  the  counselors,  insisting  that  they  came  regularly. 

In  the  matter  of  career  aspirations,  all  four  exhibited  a 
surprising  incongruity.    All  of  them  set  their  sights  on 
a  prestigious  career  goal  that  required  a  college  education: 
two  wanted  to  go  into  law  and  a  third  planrted  to  be  a 
registered  nurse  because  it  would  pay  well. 

'^Ify  aunt,  she^s  not  a  nurse,  she^s  a  nurse^s  aide 
and  like  I  asked  her  what  was  the  highest  nurse. 
She  said  registered  nurse  they  pay  the  most  money 
and,  like  you  know,  since  X  was  going  to  get  into 
nursing  I  might  as  well  be  a  registered  nurse  and 
go  longer. 


Twelve  CIP  interns  were  randomly  chosen  at  enrollment  for 
intensive  study;  four  of  these  later  dropped  out. 
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The  fourth  had  no  clear  career  plans  beyond  going  into 
communications  because  he  would  like  to  make  movies.  In 
fact,  he  claims  that  making  future  plans  is  futile,  and 
the  only  way  to  live  is  from  day  to  day.    However,  he 
insisted  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  was  worried 
that  he  couldn't  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement. 

The  incongruity  lies  between  these  aspirations  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  expressed  much  interest  in  the  career 
preparation  focus  of  the  program.    They  wanted  to  get  into 
prestigious,  high  paying  careers.    None  had,  or  appeared 
willing,  to  examine  the  congruity  between  their  actions  and 
career  choices. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  these  interns 
who  later  dropped  (or  were  dropped  from  the  program)  was 
their  concern  that  it  was  not  "traditional'*  enough,  TWo 
complained  that  there  were  not  enough  extracurricular 
activities.    One  complained  that  the  program  was  too  small. 
Another  found  the  individual  attention  disconcerting.  She 
characterized  herself  as  bashful  and  found  it  hard  to  recite 
yAien  called  upon  in  class  as  she  was  virtually  every  day. 
(Closer  investigation  revealed  that  she  had  a  serious 
reading  problem  and  this  probably  contributed  to  her  discom- 
fort*)   One  of  the  male  interns  was  very  unhappy  with  his 
history  class  because  it  dealt  tOw  m\K:h  with  contemporary 
problems  and  with  self  exploration.    He  wanted  to  study 
''traditional"  history*     (This,  incidently,  was  the  most 
popular  class  in  the  program  for  successful  interns*) 

With  respect  to  demographic  characteristics,  these  four 
interns  appeared  to  represent  a  fairly  typical  cross  section* 
There  were  two  males  and  two  females;  two  were  higjh  school 
dropouts  and  two  were  enrolled  non-attenders .    While  there 
was  nothing  on  their  intake  interview  or  in  the  results  of 
the  intake  test  scores  to  set  those  interns  apart,  two  were 
characterized  by  teachers  as  being  above  average  in  intel- 
ligence— just  not  working  up  to  their  potential* 

In  contast,  one  intern  who  graduated  from  CIP,  who  had 
tried  other  alternative  schools  in  the  city,  describes  how 
the  CIP  strikes  a  balance  between  the  "free"  model  and  the 
traditional  high  school  and  why  she  found  that  balance 
appropriate  for  her  needs; 

*1  realized  I  should  really  go  to  school — at  least 
finish  something,  you  know,  so  I  had  heard  about  a 
couple  of  different  alternative  schools.    One  called, 
like, --it's  near  (a  university).    Like  a  church*  I 
walked  into  that  place  and  it  was  like  these  people 
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sitting  around  eating  salad.    You  know,  they  were  kind 
o£  having  a  class.    Sitting  there  eating  salad.  Just 
kind  o£  sitting  there.    They  were  playing  guitars, 
you  know.    I  thought,  "I've  had  enought  of  this  k^nd 
of  stuff.*'    Meanwhile,  this  truant  officer  was  coming 
to  our  house  everyday.    Then  someone  walks  up  on  my 
porch  and  I  opened  the  door,  and  he  says,  "I  m  from 
UCEC."    And  I  said,  '*What?'*    So  then  I  came  and  I 
t^ookall  these  crazy  tests,  and  this  place  had,  like, 
the  right  amount  of  alternative  and  the  right  amount 
of  school  in  it  for  me.** 


Clues  From  Case  Studies 

Dropouts  set  extremely  high  initial  career  goals.  These 
goals  were  advanced  because  they  offer  high  income  or  pres- 
tige.   These  interns  had  no  clear  ideas  as  to  hov  these 
career  goals  could  be  realized.    They  failed  to  establish 
close  relationships  with  their  instructors—in  some  cases 
they  didn*t  even  know  their  n'^nies  after  several  weeks. 
They  didn't  keep  counseling  jippointments  and  never  sought 
counselors  out  on  their  owii.    They  chafed  under  the  non- 
traditional  nature  of  the  program — wanting  more  extra- 
curricular activities  and  more  electives.    They  felt  the 
classes  were  too  small  and  consequently  drew  too  much  atten- 
tion to  each  intern.    A  few — although  this  was  by  no  means 
typical — had  serious  reading  problems  which  they  didn't 
want  to  admit. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  kinds  of  students 
for  whom  the  CIP  does  not  work.    However,  two  conclusions 
appear  justified.    First,  students  who  are  not  as  interested 
in  getting  into  practical  careers  and  who  want  a  diploma 
quickly  will  have  problems  with  the  CIP.    Second,  students 
who  want  a  **schoor'  in  the  traditional  senoe  of  the  word, 
that  is,  a  program  that  stresses  traditional  academic  courses 
and  provides  a  full  set  of  extra-curricular  activites,  may 
find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  CIP. 

These  are,  in  general,  subtle  mismatches  of  person  and  pro- 
gram.     Perhaps  if  a  general  pattern  of  wanting  a  great 
deal  of  quick,  easy  success  were  recognized  early,  more 
intensive  personal  counseling  could  help  these  youth. 
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To  put  this  another  way^  a  large  number  of  minority  students 
"fall  through  the  mesh"  of  the  public  schools-    CIP  provides 
a  program  with  a  "finer  mesh"* that  holds  a  significant  num- 
ber of  these  dropouts*    A  minority,  however^  still  jlrop 
through.    Those  who  are  held  are  the  ones  for  whom  the 
individualized  a*:tention  and  practical  focus  on  career 
preparation  meet  needs  not  met  by  the  traditional  schools* 
Those  who  are  lost  are  the  ones  whose  needs  are  neither 
met  by  the  public  school  system  nor  by  the  one-to-one, 
occupationally  oriented  feature  of  the  CIP* 

In  summary >  then^  nine  months  later  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  applicants  who  chose  to  enroll  were  in  schcol  or  had 
graduated.    In  comparison,  only  sbout  fifteen  percent  of 
the  controls — applicants  who  were  not  selected  in  the 
lottery  -  were  in  school  or  had  graduated. 

Analyses  of  subgroups  of  interns  and  controls  suggest  this 
striking  difference  is  real*    It*s  not  an  artifact  of 
initial  enrollment  differences;  it  Is^due  to  something  that 
happens  in  CIP  that  is  not  happening  to  most  youth* 

The  next  sections  report  what  else  happened  to  CIP  interns  , 
in  contrast  to  the  controls.    If  all  that  happened  was  that 
interns  received  a  diploma,  this  might  better  their  life 
chances — but  not  as  much  as  if  the  diploma  stood  for  other 
changes,  in  their  academic  ability,  their  attitudes  and  their 
career  development* 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


DOES  IT  WORK?    ARE  THE  INTERNS  BETTER  STUDENTS? 


Being  a  better  student  involves  changing  behavior  and 
improved  achievement.    Before  CIPJ  sixty  percent  of  the 
interns  were  dropouts  by  withdrawal  or  fiat.    Kany  of 
the  remaining  forty  percent  attended  irregularly  at  best. 
With  regard  to  basic  skills,  only  one  in  ten  could  do 
as  well  in  mathemaf'cs  and  reading  as  an  average  tenth 
grade  student. 

Two  ways  of  answering  the  question,  "are  they  better 
students**  are  presented.    The  first  way  is  unobtrusive 
measures  of  behavior,  particularly  behaviors  related  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  interns*  participatidn  in 
school.    The  second  way  is  analysis  of  changes  in  achieve 
ment  test  performance. 


PARTICIPATING:     SOME  GOOD  NEWS  AND  SCME  BAD  NEWS 

Most  of  the  data  on  participation  come  ftcxn  the  field 
evaluation,  observations  and  interviews. 

The  good  news. . . 

1.  Attendance :    Poor  attendance  had  been  a  problem  for 
almost  all  of  the  applicants  to  the  program.    The  CIP  set 
strict  attendance  requirements.    In  order  to  pass  any 
course  an  intern  had  to  maintain  a  seventy  percent  atten- 
dance rate.    Only  a  small  minority  failed  to  meet  these 
standards. 

2.  Kfeeplng  Appointments :    Keeping  appointments  was  another 
problem  for  many  interns .    Often,  when  they  finally  could 
get  an  appointment  with  their  cour.selors  or  teachers  in 
the  feeder  schools,  they  would  show  up  late,  or  not  at  all. 

At  the  CIP,  interns  are  expected  to  meet  with  their 
counselors  once  a  week  and  many  drop  in  every  day.  The 
small  classes  make  it  impossible  for  interns  to  avoid  a 
good  deal  of  interaction  with  instructors.    Most  learned 
to  show  up,  and  show  up  on  time  for  their  classes,  their 
scheduled  meetings,  or  special  appointments. 

3.  Rescheduling  Appointments:    Almost  as  important,  they 
learned  to  call  ahead  to  cancel  an  appointment  and  re- 
schedule if  they  knew  this  would  be  necessary.  They 
learned  how  to  handle  the  unexpected  responsibly  rather 
than  just  not  showing  up. 
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4.    Completing  Assignments:    Completing  assignments  was 
a  fourth  area  of  behavi.oral  change*    On  entering  CIP, 
many  intern?*  would  turn  in  assignments  late  or  poorly 
done,  if  they  turned  them  In  at  all*    Assigning  homework, 
presentations^  reports  or  papers  was  chancy*    Perhaps  one 
of  the  more  dramatic  changes  observed  was  the  gradual 
shift  from  chance  to  reliability*    By  graduation,  most 
.interns  could  be  counted  on  to  complete  work  assigned  to 
them,  and  ro  prepare  responsibly  for  presentations, 
group  projects- or  research  reports  where  they  themselves 
had  set  the  due  dates* 

5*    Test-taking  Skills:    Interns  have  learned  how  to 
take  exams*    Observations  of  applicant  behavior  during 
testing  before  and  after  CIP  were  consistent  with  class- 
room observations  and  self-reports*    In  comparison  to 
control  students  who  were  not  enrolled  in  CI?^  interns 
learned  to  listen  to  instructions,  to  ask  for  relevant 
information,  and  to  use  the  time  available  in  a  task* 
oriented  way* 

One  interpretation  might  be  that  the  interns  knew  how 
to  do  this  all  along,  and  the  controls  were  simply  less 
motivated  to  perform  well  diiring  testing*  Obseirvations 
suggest  this  is  not  the  entire  explanation.    First,  at 
pre-testing,  almost  all  of  the  applicants  who  took  the 
tests  seemed  highly  motivated*    They  knew  a  very  low  score 
on  the  achievement  tesc  would  mean  losing  their  chance 
in  the  lottery*    Yet,  changes  in  test-taking  behavior 
pre  and  post  for  those  selected  as  interns  were  clear* 
Also,  while  some  control  group  members  may  have  been  ^ 
going  through  the  mrtlons  at  post-^testing ,  most  did  not 
seem  to  the  observers  unconcerned  with  their  performance* 
All  control  group  manbers  received  individual  feedback 
and  interpretation  of  their  results*  Curiosity  about 
how  they  themselves  changed  from  pre  to  post  testing 
probably  was  motivating^  although  some  lack  of  enthusiasm 
may  have  accounted  for  the  lack  of  improvement  in  controls* 

6.    Working  Together :    Working  together  and  taking  the 
initiative  in  seeking  out  resoiirces  increased  during  CIP, 
Interns  learned  to  work  cooperatively  on  assignments, 
projects  and  special  activities.    The  skills  of  using 
each  other  as  resources,  learning  to  seek  out  the 
academically  relevant  talents  in  friends,  and  orgarTlzing 
fo:  accomplishment  are  talents  not  every  adult — even 
adults  fron  advantaged  backgro\inds — ^has.    The  skills 
observed  built  on  the  friendships  among  interns,  but 
involved  know-how  rather  than  only  a  willingness  to  work 
together. 
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7.  Initiative:    With  regard  to  taking  initiative,  on 
entering  CIP,  interns  often  would  state  that  the  reasoa 
they  did  not  complete  assignments  on  time  was  that  no  one 
gave  them  the  materials  or  came  to  them.    Xt  was  an  attitude 
of  "bring  it  to  me/'    Over  the  year,  most  interns  grew 

to  see  it  as  their  responsibility  to  find  the  book,  to 
get  the  materials,  to  make  the  first  telephone  call. 
Not  every  intern  became  a  f€lf-starter,  or  knew  how  to 
locate  resources  beyond  those  readily  available.  Many, 
however,  showed  that  they  knew  where  to  go    outside  of 
0IC  and  the  neighborhood,  and  could  draw  Cheir  own  road 
maps  of  how  to  locate  speakers,  arrange  for  int'irviews, 
and  obtain  brochures,  catalogs,  reports  and  forms. 

8.  Attention  to  Classwork:    Participation,  in  cL  ^s 
changed  In  two  ways.    First,  many  students  who  were  just 
sitting  there,  often  reclining  or  with  their  heads  on  the 
desks,  sat  up  and  started  talking.    Instead  of  speaking 
only  when  asked  (and  sometimes  not  even  then)  they  would 
initiate  discussions.    Second,  some  students  who  were 
continually  interrupting  the  class  with  often  irrelevant 
coaments  learned  to  channel  their  energies  more  construc- 
tively.   They  were  far  from  squelched,  but  were  less 
likely  to  dominate  the  discussion  and  more  likely  to 
contribute  to  it. 

9.  Willingness  to  Repeat  Failed  Courses:    One  of  the 
reasons  why  students  contemplate  dropping  out  of  school 
is  the  discouragement  that  comes  from  having  to  repeat 
courses*    With  the  perceived  emphasis  in  most  schools 
on  covering  material  rather  than  on  increasing  profi- 
ciency, students  see  little  value  in  repeating  courses 
which  they  have  already  taken.    Being  forced  to  repeat 
can  be  demoralizing* 

Successful  CIF  interns  are  willing  to  repeat  courses 
they  have  failed  or  to  review  material  they  have  already 
studied.    The  reasons  for  this  probably  include  the  fact 
that  they  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  direct  relevance 
of  academic  achievement  to  the  attainment  of  career  goals, 
the  trusting  relationships  they  have  developed  with 
instructors,  the  attempts  to  make  courses  interesting  and 
the  short  GIF  semesters. 

0  Diane's  position  is  that  CIP  is  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance  to  learn.    She  is  not  afraid  of 
falling  into  the  endless  cycle  of  repetition.    In  fact» 
according  to  her  English  instructor,  Diane  goes  even 
further : 

"Even  when  assignments  she  has  been  given  have  been 
done,  she  invariably  comes  to  me  to  ask  for  more  work. 
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And  of  course  her  concern  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
of  just  trying  to  be  impressive,    I  think  sfie  se^s 
genuinely  concerned  about  work,,, 

0  By  contrast^  a  comparison  student,  Carols  is  in  her 
fourth  year  iit  high  school.    She  is  in  the  11th  grade 
for  the  third  time.    She  admits  to  thinking  about 
dropping  out. 

**I*m  tired  of  coming  for  nothin*.    The  same  thing 

over  my  sister  says  I  shouldn*t  stay.    She  says 

the  more  I  stay  here  the  dumber  I*m  getting ',, ,1 
had  this  stuff  before,-  like  my  math  and  history 
I  had  last  year," 

Furthermore,  when  asked  about  her  career  ambitions, 

she  bitterly  replied  that  the  way  it  looked  Zo  her  sheM 

never  get  out  of  11th  grade  , 

10-    Seriousness  About  School  Work;    Many  interns  said 
they  dropped  out  of  school  or  stopped  attending  because 
th^y  were  bored,  and  lacked  interest-  Tho  reasons  are 
varied,  including  the  discouragement  over  failure  or  the 
perceived  irrelevance  of  school  to  life  goals-    For  a 
large  number,  faced  with  the  necessity  of  contributing 
to  their  own  support^  school  activities  took  second  place 
to  working-    One  control  group  member  contends  she  cut 
classes  right  before  she  quit  used  to  cut  f  i 

can  go  to  work,  you  know,  try  to  get  in  there  early- •  • 
I  had  losz  interest  in  going  to  school/*)  Whatever  the 
reasons  for  the  loss  of  interest  in  school  work,  when 
asked  how  they  think  their  school  experience  would  have 
been  different  if  they  had  been  admitted  to  CIF>  most 
controls  said  that  they  felt  they  would  have  become  more 
interested  in  school  and  that  they  would  have  tried  harder 
to  do  the  work* 

GIF  interns  showed  a  marked ^increase  in  interest  in  school* 
They  began  to  look  at  the  experience  as  a  chance  to 
improve  themselves  or  to  prove  to  themse]"es  that  they 
could  do  well  in  school-    This  increased  ^.nterest  manifests 
itself  in  a  willingness  to  work  hard,  do  assignments  and 
to  seek  extra  practice  activities-     Often,  extra  effort 
led  to  an  increase  in  basic  skills-    Tammy,  who  showed 
much  improvement  in  writing,  talks  about  her  school  work* 

**I  don*t  mind  the  work,  'cause  some  of  the  words, 
I  mean,  I  never  heard  of  them,  and  I  get  to  know  the 
meaning,  the  spelling- * ^everything*    We  don^t  have 
that  mucn  homework,  we  do  so  much  classwork  and  uests 
and  stuff*" 

These  behaviors  indicate  acquisition  of  importaitC  school 
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skills  that  were  largely  lacking  when  the  interns 
entered  CIP. 


The  bad  news. . . 

There  is  some  bad  news.    Host  CIF  interns  made  great  strides 
in  improving  their  academic  behavior.    Relative  to  control 
and  comparison  youth,  their  participation  in  school  showed 
development  of  habits  needed  in  both  further'  schooling 
and  in  work. 

In  an  absolute  sense^  however^  many  interns  have  a  way  to 
go  before  their  academic  style  would  be  self-sustaining. 

1-    Attendance:    Although  almost  all  interns  met  the 
standardV  maintaining  the  70%  minimum  attendance  required  - 
constant  monitoring  and  encouragement  for  many  interns. 

Considerable  staff  effort  including  driving  to  local 

hangouts'  to  locate  absent  interns — went  into  keeping 
attendance  high.    Some  interns  were  neither  absent  nor 
late  for  a  year  or  more.    This  tended  to  be^  however > 
more  a  carry-over  from  previous  good  habits  than  a  turn- 
around.   The  pattern  was  progress  toward  self-generated 
improvement  in  attendance^  rather  than  its  attainment. 

2.    Standards  of  Excellence:    Less  than  best  effort  and 
repeated  extension  of  due  dates  were  frequent.  Interns 
often  did  the  minimum  required  to  get  by  and  often  had 
excuses  for  not  turning  in  work  exactly  on  time.  Internal 
pride  and  high  internal  standards  of  excellence  were 
developing^  rather  than  being  fully  developed. 


READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT:    SOME  BAD  NEWS  AND 

scME  GOOD  msfs 

Reading  and  mathematics  achievement  scores  are  shown  in 
Tables  XVIII  and  XIX.    These  are  pre  and  post  scores  for 
all  interns  and  controls  of  whom  pre  and  post  scores  are 
available.    Raw  scores  and  scores  corrected  for  guessing 
both  are  given. (See  also  technical  appendices  in  Vol.  II) 

Seven  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  data;  some 
are  bad  news  and  some>  good  news.> 

The  bad  news  

1.    Brighter  students  dropped  out  or  finished  so  early 
their  post-tests  weren*t  available.    The  average  pre 
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TAB IE  XVIII 

READING  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS  ^ 


DISTRIBUTION 
Pre  Post3 

oo 

21 U 

nXdoie 

46% 

43% 

nLgn 

15% 

30% 

34 

37 

Grade  Equivalent 

/•2 

7 . 7 

c  c 
00 

liOW 

44% 

Acnxe  vemen  u 

^4  /4  /4 1  A 

nxQuie 

38% 

41% 

nxgu 

?8% 

25% 

wt  A  An    C  ^  A^  A 

33 

33 

Grade  Equivalent 

7»0 

OO 

T  mj 

37% 

32% 

nXGG le 

44% 

40% 

HI  ah 

19% 

28% 

mI  A  -An      C  A  A  V*  A 

nesn  Dcore 

28 

31 

Grade  Equivalent 

NA 

NA 

Reading  (Corrected) 

•  55 

Low 

40% 

53% 

Achievement 

Middle 

45% 

24% 

(Controls) 

High 

15% 

24% 

Mean  Score 

28 

24 

Grade  Equivalent 

NA 

NA 

^Stanford  Reading  and  Mathematics  Achievement  Tests 
^C^rrected  for  guesslngt  (See  Volxjme  II) 

^Average  time  between  pre  and  post  testing  was  eight  months > 
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TABI£  XIX 

MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  INTERNS  AND 


MEASURE 

DISTRIBUTION 
Pre  Post^ 

Math 

86 

Low 

19% 

13% 

Achievement 

Middle 

67% 

63% 

(Interns) 

High 

14% 

24% 

Mean  Score 

19 

20 

Grade  Equivalent 

7.3 

7.  7 

Math 

54 

Low 

22% 

307. 

Achievement 

Middle 

58% 

54% 

(Controls) 

High 

20% 

16% 

Mean  Score 

18 

17 

Grade  Equivalent 

7.0 

6.9 

Math  (Corrected) ^ 

36 

Low 

24% 

17% 

Achievement 

Middle 

58% 

50% 

(Interns) 

High 

18% 

33% 

Mean  Score 

14 

16 

Grade  Equivalent 

NA 

NA 

Math  (Corrected) 

54 

Low 

26% 

397; 

Achievement 

Middle 

48% 

35% 

(Controls) 

High 

26%^ 

26%. 

Mean  Score 

14 

12 

Grade  Equivalent 

NA 

NA 

Stanford  Reading  and  Mathematics  Achievement  Tests 
Corrected  for  guesalng^  (See  Volume  II) 

^Average  time  between  pre  and  post  testing  was  eight  months  > 
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scores  for  the  pre/post  groups  are  lower  than  for  the 
group  of  all  applicants. 


2.    The  final  levels  achieved  by  both  interns  and  controls 
are  still  far  below  the  national  averages.    The  average 
grade  equivalent  final  scores  on  reading  and  mathematics 
for  the  interns  was  7.7  and  7.7^  respectively;  for  the 
controls,  7.0  and  6.9,  respectively.  Whatever  the  gains-- 
and  their  were  some  substantial  improvements — there  is  no 
blinking  away  the  fact  that  many  of  the  interns  still  have 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  before  their  basic  skills  reach  levels 
offering  much  hope  for  postsecondary  success  in  life, 
education  and  work. 

The  good  news. . . 

1.  The  interns  have  begun  improvements  that  are  statis- 
tically and  educationally  significant. 

2.  In  reading,  interns  gained     five  academic  months 
(7.2  average  pre  to  7.7  post)  in  an  average  of  eight 
months  in  CIP.    In  mathematics,  their  gain  was  from  7.3 
to  7.7.    In  comparison,  the  average  scores  of  the  control 
students  did  not  change.    Figures  1  and  2  show  this  effect. 

,3.    Eighth  grade  reading  level  is  about  th^>  minimum  re- 
quired for  most  skilled  trades  work.    Before  entering 
CIP,  about  70%  of  the  applicants  were  performing  below 
this  level.    At  post-testing,  as  Table  XIX  shows,  about 
70%  of  the  control  students  were  still  performing  below 
this  minimum.    In  contrast,  in  reading  and  mathematics, 
the  CIP  percentage  below  the  minimum  had  dropped  to 
about  58%. 


TABIE  XX  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  ACHIEVEMENT: 
PERCENT  OP  INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS  PERFORMING  BELCW 
THE  EIGHTH  GRADE  LEVEL 


MEASURE 


N 


Pre 


Post 


Reading 


Intern 
Control 


88 

55 


73% 
69% 


58% 
69% 


Math 


Intern 
Control 


86 

55 


63% 
69% 


57% 
70% 
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4.  If  the  percent  of  students  performing  at  less  than  the 
6th  grade  level  is .considered^  about  twice  as  many  controls 
as  interns  were  performing  at  extrmely  low  levels  in  math- 
ematics at  post-testing  (30%  controls;  13%  interns).  In 
reading »  34%  of  the  controls  and  27%  of  the  interns  were 
below  6th  grade  levels  at  post-testing. 

5.  Controls  were  more  likely  to  guess  than  interns.  The 
raw  scores  do  not  contain  a  correction  for  guesf^ing.  If 
the  correction  is  applied,  the  performance  of  interns  on 
reading  and  mathematics  again  shows  a  reliable  increase 
while  the  performance  of  controls  decreases »  a  pattern 
consistent  with  the  progressive  decline  in  achievement 
reported  for  many  low  income  children  who  do  not  attend 
special  programs.    The  correction  for  guessing  has  decreased 
control  scores  much  more  markedly  for  reading  than  for 
mathematics. 

The  conclusion:    not  attending  a  program  such  as  CIP  is 
bad  news »  if  one  hopes  that  youth  with  basic  skills  far 
below  levels  needed  for  further  education  or  work  will 
improve  even  without  CIP.    Attending  CIP  leads  to  improve- 
ment in  both  mathematics  and  reading:    a  five  months *gain  in 
eight  months* in  reading  and  a  four  months*  gain  in  math- 
ematics compared  to  no  gain  in  this  time  for  controls- 
if  the  students  can  build  on  this  start  and  continue  to 
develop  their  skills,  their  post-CIP  chances  will  be 
fairly  bright.    For  about  40%  of  the  interns^  however, 
further  remedial  work  will  be  necessary  even  to  enter 
vocational/ technical  occupations.    For  about  857o  of  the 
interns »  remedial  work  would  be  needed  to  reach  12th 
grade  levels  needed  for  regular  work. 

GENERAL  REASONING  ABILITY 

As  a  group,  CIP  applicants  were  within  the  average  range 
in  their  ability  to  solve  non-verbal  reasoning  problems. 
It  was  not  a  deliberate  goal  of  the  program  to  increase 
this  ability.    Thus,  changes  in  general  reasoning  were 
not  expected.    It  was  hoped  that  both  interns  and 
controls  would  do  as  well  on  the  post-test  as  at  the 
time  of  application.    Table  XXI  shows  a  surprise. 
The  performance  of *  control  students  stayed  about  the 
same;  performance  of  interns  increased  (See  Volume  II 
for  distributions).    The  increase  is  statistically 
reliable,  althoxigh  educationally  marginal  in  absolute 

size.    Interestxnelv.  the  J^reatest  j^ain  did  not  come  from 
large  reductions  in  the  percent  of  interns  wtTOffe  performance 
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Figure  5 


AVERAGE  READISG  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  INTERNS 
AND  CONTROLS:    RAW  SCORES  AND  SCORES 
CORRECTED  FOR  GUISSSING 


pre  Post 
(Month  1)  (Month  8) 
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Figure  6 


AVERAGE  MATEMATICS  ACHIEVEMEKT  OF  INTEFHS  AND  CONTROLS 
AND  CONTROLS:    RAW  SCORES  AND  SCORES 
CORRECTED  FOR  GUESSING 
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19 
18 
17 
16 


-_p  Intern  Mean 
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^  Control  Mean 
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Post 
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12 
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Control  Mean 
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was  relatively  low,  but  in  the  shift  from  the  percent 
in  "average**  group  to  the  percent  with  above  average  per- 
formance. 


TABLE  XXI  NON-VERBAL  REASONING 
TEST  SCORES  OF  INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS 


Group  N  Distributions 

Pre  Post 


Interns 

82 

Below  Avge. 

13% 

7% 

Average 

71% 

59% 

Above  Avge. 

16% 

22% 

Mean  Score 

37 

40 

Controls 

52 

Below  Avpe. 

6% 

8% 

Average 

67% 

70% 

Above  Avge. 

27% 

21% 

Mean  Score 

39 

39 

Thus,  interns  do  give  evidence  of  having  improved  in 
general  reasoniiig  ability  test  perfonnance.  Although 
the  change  is  slight^-the  average  score  stays  within 
the  average  range,  given  the  normal  growth  expected 

during  the  time  spent  in  the  program  by  comparison 

with  the  lack  of  change  in  the  control  group,  this 
unexpected  difference  adds  some  strength  to  cumulating 
evidence  of  CIP's  impact. 

Two  questions  might  be  raised.    First,  perhaps  soae  con- 
trol students  may  not  have  tried  as  hard  to  do  well  on 
the  post  tests  and  the  apparent  lack  of  gain  for  controls 
reflects  only  motivation.    This  question  is  difficult  to 
answer.    Since  the  test  is  untimed,  if  interns  work  more 
slowly  and  carefully  while  controls  were  more  likely  to 
guess,  this  would  not  affect  scores  in  the  same  way  it 
does  the  timed  achievement  tests.    Thus, a  correction  for 
guessing  is  not  used.    Looking  instead  at  very  low  scores, 
two  controls  did  have  post  scores  far  lower  than  the  pre- 
test range  while  two  had  scores  above  the  pre-test  range. 
The  interns'  distribution  in  comparison  only  moved  up, 
rather  than  fanning  out.    This  suggests  that  some,  but  not 
all  of  the  difference  could  be  due  to  motivational  change. 

Second,  is  a  gain  of  four  raw  score  points  educationally 
worth  mentioning,  even  if  it  is  statistically  reliable? 
It  is  not  possible  to  assess  the  impact  of  four  points  on 
the  interns*  future  careers.    In  general,  improvement, 
however  modest,  in  either  basic  reasoning  ability  or 
motivation  to  use  abilities  could  be  expected  to  be  of 
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same  help  to  yotang  people* 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  LEARNED  SO  FAR? 

From  a  strictly  statistical  viewpoint,  there  might  be 
cause  to  say  "It  works."  The  gains  m  reading  and 
mathanatlcs  were  significantly  larger  for  the  Interns 
than  for  the  control  groups.    Application  of  a  correction 
for  guessing  did  not  affect  the  gains  for  Interns  but 
revealed  decreases  In  control  group  performance  with  a 
net  result  of  Increasing  still  further  the  statistical 
certainty  of  gains  favoring  the  Interns*    An  unexpected 
but  reliable  gain  In  reasoning  ability  test  performance 
favoring  the  controls  was  found.    Lastly,  these  effects 
were  replicated  across  all  three  groups  of  applicants 
versus  controls. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  educational  significance,  two  notes 
of  caution,  are  sounded.    First,  the  average  absolute 
levels  of  reading  and  mathanatlcs  achievement  are  still 
below  the  eighth  grade,  so  the  deficiencies  In  basic 
skills  have  been  reduced,  but  not  overcome.    Second,  the 
pattern  of  progress  toward,  but  not  achievement  of,  high 
final  levels  applies  to  academic  achievement  as  well  a& 
academic  behavior. 

For  reasons  detailed  In  the  technical  appendices^  the  data 
probably  tend  to  underestimate  the  true  impact  of  GIF. 
Taking  this  Into  account,  the  evidence  so  tar  suggests 
CIP  Is  effective  In  improving  the  academic  behaviors, 
academic  achievement,  test  performance,  and  perhaps 
even  abilities  of  participating  youth/ 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 


DOES  IT  WORK? :     INTERN  ATTITUDES  AND  CAREER  MATURITY 


Neither  CIP  nor,  prob^bly,  any  other  program  can  guarantee 
students  success  in*  lite.    The  school  of  the  interns*  choice 
may  not  admit  them*    Scholarship  funds  and  earnings  may  not 
stretch  far  enough.    Labor  market  conditions  may  mean  unem- 
ployment, long  periods  of  employment  in  youth  jobs,  a 
slower  rise  to  loore  rewarding  positions,  and  being  tmable 

to  move  from  job  to  io^  or  from  occupation  to  occupation* 

More  broadly,  success  in  life  may  be  limited  by  personal 
losses  and  disappointments*    Accepting  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  joys  of  family  responsibilities  may  require 
adjustments.    Broader  socio-political  conditions  affecting 
recreation,  housing,  health,  transportalton  and  educational 
opportunities  may  limit  success  in  life. 

What,  then,  can  CIP  responsibly  promise  in  preparing  a  young 
person  for  success  in  life?    Perhaps  most  central  are  the 
characteristics — -both  attitudinal  and  cognitive — that  help 
people  to  plan  ahead,  to  be  ready  to  act  on  opportunities 
when  they  arise,  to  create  their  own  opportunities,  and  to 
have  the  ability  co  keep  trying  rather  than  wilt  at  an  early 
disappointment . 


A  Sense  of  Self  Worth: 

According  to  the  data  shown  in  Table  XXII,  both  interns  and 
controls  began  with  a  strong  sense  of  self  worth  in  general 
(70%,  averages  or  higher),  as  a  friend  (75%  positive  or  very 
positive)  and  toward  their  families  (60%' positive  or  very 
positive).    Fow,  however,  had  much  hope  for  themselves  as 
students  (only  20?a  positive  feelings)* 

A  year  later, 

0    interns  continued  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
self  worth  in  general  (90%),  as  a  friend  (91%), 
and  toward  their  families  i(>t%)t 

0   Most  interns f  in  addition,  now  saw  themselves  as 
good  students  (52%), 
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The  direction  of  change  for  the  control  students 
is  the  sameTs  for  tixe  interns*    Clearly,  their 
experiences  dvurXng  the  Intervening  year**-or 
"maturation**— were  helping  these  young  people  too. 
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TABLE  XXII  A  SENSE  OF  SELF  WORTH:    MSTRIBUTIONS  AND  SCORES 
PRE  AND  POST,  FOR  INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS 


MEASURE 

MSTMBUTIOM 

U&A14 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

*  General  Self  Esteem 

xrt 
VL 

6% 

2% 

19 

21 

Interns 

L 

287. 

8% 

(M-tt6) 

AV 

42  A 

307* 

n 

21% 

547* 

VH 

47. 

0% 

General  Self  Esteem 

VL 

117. 

3% 

-19 

21 

Controls 

L 

lo7* 

AV 

447* 

U 

n 

397* 

Vn 

3% 

*  Feelings  Towards 

VN 

U/o 

UA 

7 

7 

rrxenas 

M 

1^7* 

97* 

Interns 

r 

51% 

437* 

/r 

347. 

48% 

Feelings  Toward 

VN 

l/« 

7 

7 

Friends 

117* 

uonurois 

TJ 

r 

65% 

627* 

QN=DD J 

Vr 

23% 

33% 

•  Feelings  Toward 

VN 

AC/ 

3% 

DA 

5 

5 

Fatnlly 

if 

29% 

317* 

Interns 

r 

32% 

267* 

Vr 

30/. 

38% 

Feelings  Toward 
Vainiiy 

VN 

5% 

5% 

5 

5 

N 

357* 

267. 

Controls 

TJ 

r 

39% 

29/. 

Vr 

217. 

417. 

*  reeii^ngs  About 

35% 

217o 

A 
H 

5 

As  Students 

N 

42% 

27% 

Interns 

P 

22% 

35% 

(N=*86) 

VP 

1% 

17% 

Feelings  About 

Themselves 

VK 

51% 

21% 

4 

5 

As  Students 

N 

35% 

34% 

Control 

P 

15% 

38% 

(N--66) 

VP 

0% 

G% 
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o    The  rate  of  change  favors  the  interns-    For  example 
with  regard  to  general  self  worth,  607»  of  the 
interns  but  only  42%  of  the  controls  indicate  highly 
positive  or  very  highly  positive  feelings  about 
themselves. 

0    The  differences  are  not  statistically  reliable  when 
means  are  compared.    This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  interns  were  so  generally  positive  there 
was  little  room  for  growth,  possible  response  biases 
favoring  controls,  or  simply  that  the  groups  are 
not  that  different. 

^    On  the  other  hand,  the  distributional  differences 
are  consistent  with  observations  and  interview 
reports. 

For  example,  interns    changed  the  way  they  felt 
about  their  friends.    While  most  of  the  applicants 
to  the  program  felt  good  about  the  way  they  saw 

themselves  in  relation  to  their  friends  they 

weren*t  the  most  popular  students,  but  they  weren*t 

left  out,  either  friends  were  often  blamed  for 

interns'  failure  in  school. 

CIP  experiences  changed  the  "run  with  the  group** 
sense.    Interns  were  less  likely  to  see  themselves 
as  followers,  less  in  need  of  hunkering  down  together 
to  beat  the  system.    They  began  to  see  themselves 
as  needing  each  other*s  support  tjo  cope,  to  meet 
their  responsibilities,  to  achieve  their  goals. 

This  attitude  about  the  role  of  pectrs  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  GIF  interns. 

**The  students  here  talk  to  other  students 
about  going  to  class,  getting  an  education  and 
all  that*    It*s  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
and  it  really  shocked  me.    Like,  if  I  said  I 
was  cutting  class,  theyM  probably  look  at  me 
and  encourage  me  to  go  to  class  and  ask  why 
I*m  leavin^school  or  something,  and  IM 
probably  end  up  going  to  class.    In  my  old 
high  school,  they  have  gone  with  me.** 
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As  another  exan^le,  interns  came  to  see  themselves  as  good 
students.    Most  applicants  to  the  program  were  school 
failures.    Not  surpr5.slngly ,  they  didn't  see  themselves  as 
very  good  students,  fi^t  the  time  of  application.  These 
perceptions  changed  for  the  majority  of  interns: 

"I  changed  my  whole  idea.    Like,  I  though  I  wasn*t 
going  to  never  get  out  of  school.    I  was  going  to 
drop.    I  just  knew  I  wanted  to  get  or*' — and  I  just 
couldn't  niake  it  over  there... On  my  midterms  this 
semester  1  got  four  B*s  and  one  C.    1  feel  good.  1 
want  that  C  to  be  a  B,  thought    Yeah,  I'm  hoping  to 
get  all  b'-s  and  maybe  an  A  in  Miss  T  s  class.** 

This  change  in  attitude  wasn'c  universal.    About  a  third 
of  the  interns  who  started  dropped  out.    For  those  who 
stayed,  the  change  in  their  feelings  about  their  role  as 
students  had  three  facets.    They  decided  that  school  had 
real  value,  beyond  a  diploina,  after  all.    They  decided  that 
they  could  make  it,  and  they  decided  that  making  it  was 
up  to  them. 

*'I  was  in  the  eleventh  grade.    School  just  <iidn't 
interest  me.    Going  to  Math  and  EnglLsh  and  History. 
I  just  wasn't  into  that.    Here  I  discovered  we  don^ t 
hav^j;  to  be  miserable  to  learn.    Learning  can  be  fun.'* 


Career  Planning — Wanting  To  and  Knowing  How  To 

With  regard  to  career  planning,  the  data  in  Table  XXIII 
have  a  clear  message.     In  both  attitudes  and  knowledge 
thought  essential  for  career  planning^ interns'  scores 
Increased  substantially  more  than  did  controls.  Six 
findings  stand  out: 

1.  Many  interns  entered  CIP  with  average  or  better 
willingness  to  plan  (67%)  and  use  resources  for  planning 

(76%)^ 

2.  Despite  relatively  little  room  to  grow  (and  thus  an 
expectation  that  major  changes  would  not  be  found) ,  they 
showed  positive  changes.    After  eight  months  in  CIP,  few 
interns  were  below  average  or  worse  on  willingness  to  plan 
(9%)  or  use  of  resources  (9%).    Mos""  were  average  or  well 
above  average  (^17*  and  917*,  respectively) - 
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3.  The  direction  of  change  was  the  same  for  controls. 
Their  rate  of  change  was  substantially  lower. 

4.  On  "know-how",  many  interns  began  CIP  with  little 
evidence  of  much  career  information  or  ability  to  use 
information  wisely  in  making  decisions  (64%  were  below 
average  or  worse) . 
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TABLE  XXIII:.  CAREER  PLANNING  ATTITUDES  AND  KNOW-HOW 
PRE  AND  POST  FOR  INTERNS  AND  CONTROLS 


HEiAbUK£i 

— 

£4 

DtStRlBlrtcXOrt 

Pre 

Post 

Pre  Post 

rianning 

97  IZ^ 

Interns 

O  A 
OH 

L 

14% 

3% 

BA 

197» 

6% 

A  . 

33% 

13% 

AA 

19% 

20% 

H 

15% 

58% 

Planning 

8% 

Controls 

64 

L 

5% 

97  108 

BA 

24% 

14% 

A 

36% 

25% 

AA 

25% 

28% 

H 

8% 

28% 

Use  of  Resources 

84 

L 

5% 

2% 

Id  inn 

257  299 

Interns 

BA 

18% 

7% 

A 

32% 

15% 

AA 

24% 

27% 

H 

20% 

48% 

Use  of  Resources 

64 

L 

t-\tH 

0% 

6% 

o  C  0            0£ 1 

Controls 

BA 

25/o 

9% 

A 

34% 

34% 

AA 

27% 

30% 

H 

14% 

30% 

Information  & 

De  cl s Ion - Making 

QQ 
00 

L 

277o 

14% 

IJ  10 

Interns 

BA 

37% 

23% 

A 

227» 

A  AW 

287« 

AA 

13% 

13% 

H 

1% 

12% 

Informatioh  & 

66 

L 

30% 

29% 

13  14 

Decislon*Malcine 

BA 

35% 

26% 

Controls 

A 

26% 

30% 

AA 

7% 

14% 

H 

2% 

2% 
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5*    The  know-how  improved  substantially*    At  graduation  only 
37%  still  had  problems,  while  63%  were  average  or  better* 

6*    This  was  not  true  for  the  controls*    Their  performance 
improved  somewhat,  but  the  improvement  was  smaller  than 
of  the  interns. 

Performance  on  the  measures  is  consistent  with  observations 
and  interviews. 

Interns  Improved  Their  Career  Planning  Skills >    Upon  entering 
the  program  interns  could  plan  for  careers  about  as  well  as 
anybody  else*    By  the  time  they  left,  they  had  sharply 
honed  their  skills  in  this  area*    They  not  only*  had  become 
much  better  at  it  than  their  counterparts  who  had  applied 
but  were  not  admitted,  but  they  were  far  better  at  it 
than  their  peers  throughout  the  country. 

They  had  defined  career  goals*    They  had  checked  out 
first-hand  the  technical  demands  of  these  careers  and 
what  it  would  take  to  get  into  them*    They  had  learned  to 
refine  their  plans  in  the  light  of  reality — what  are  the 
chances  of  getting  there,  will  I  advance,  will  I  be  happy, 
do  I  have  the  required  talents?    They  had  devised  strategies 
for  attaining  these  goals*    They  had  learned  the  importance 
of  commitment  to  goals* 

"I'm  going  to  college,  but  I*m  going  for  nursing, 
and  I  feel  that^s  what  I  want  to  do  now.    I  always 
wanted  to  be  a  nurse,  but  I  wasn't  really  sure  that 
I  was  going  to  ever  go  to  college*    It  was  just  the 
thought,  but  now  iWe  made  up  my  mind.    I  decided  in 
May,  when  I  was  going  here  in  career  counseling* 

I'll  be  studying  a' lot  of  Biology,  and  some  Math, 
English — probably  more,  too*    I  can  do  it  if  I  put 
my  mind  to  it*    If  I  met  a  guy,  I  wouldn*t  let  that 
interfere*    I  have  thought,  too,  about  the  things 
nurses  have  to  do,  but  it  doesn't  change  my  mind, 
*  cause  I  like  helping  people*" 

Interns  Learned  to  Make  Better  Use  of  Resources  Available  in 
Exploring  Career  Possibilities*    They  learned  to  ask  ques- 
tions  ana  to  seek  expert  advice  about  job  requirements*  They 
learned  that  it  was  all  right  to  have  weaknesses,  to  lack 
certain  skills,  to  admit  this  and  to  ask  others  for  help. 
They  learned  to  evaluate  sources  of  information  and  to  be 
skeptical  of  promises  made  by  people  they  don^t  know* 
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Graduates  Increased  their  Knowledge  about  Careers-  This 
new  knowledge  emphasized  diversity  and  relations.  In  the 
career  of  nursing,  for  example,  interns  learned  that  nurses 
aren't  simply  nurses-    There  are  RN's  and  LPN's,  nurses  who 
work  in  hospitals,  others  who  come  to  people's  homes,  some 
who  work  for  individual  doctors  and  still  others  who  work 
in  factories  or  business-    Some  have  their  own  private 
practices-    Interns  learned  that  there  are  several  ways  to 
become  a  nurse  and  that  one  doesn't  have  to  be  a  woman  to 
pursue  this  career.    They  learned  that  nursing  isn't  a 
single  job  to  be  trained  in,  but  something  a  person  can 
get  hold  of,  shape  the  way  she/he  wants  it  and  end  up  with 
a* creation  of  one's  own- 

Furthermore,  they  learned  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
doing  research  for  History  II  and  the  kinds  of  things  one 
will  be  asked  to  do  in  the  doctor's  office  in  which  one  will 
be  working,  or  between  discussions  in  English  class  and  the 
problems  one  will  have  to  deal  with  when  Mr.  Brown's  little 
boy  refuses  to  take  his  post-operative  medicine- 

Interns  set  career  goals.    During  their  first  few  weeks  in 
the  Career  Intern  Program,  interns  make  first  and  second 
occupational  choices.    They  do  this  with  their  counselors 
as  the  Career  Development  Plan  is  completed,  and  in  the 
Career  Counseling  Seminar  (CCS)  as  they  select  a  topic  for 
their  career  reports-    Often,  these, initial  choices  are 
careers  they  have  been  interested  in  for  some  time-  Some- 
times, these  early  choices  involve  careers  first  encountered 
in  their  classes  at  the  CIP- 

The  choices  interns  make  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
control  or  comparison  subjects,  in  that  they  represent  a 
fortnal  and  conscious  decision.    Host  control  or  comparison 
subjects  have  also  made  choices,  but  these  tend  to  be 
privately  held  and  tentative-    Interns  make  career  choices 
through  discussion  with  teachers,  counselors,  and  other 
interns.     Control  and  comparison  subjects  rarely  discuss 
their  choices  with  anyone  outside  their  own  family - 

One  member  of  the  comparison  group,  when  asked  about  the 
choice  of  a  career  said: 

"I've  thought  a  lot  about  careers,  but  I  always 
change  it-    Psychiatry  —  well,  like,  on  my  appli- 
cation I  wrote  down  accounting  —  but  all  I  really 
want  to  do  is  just  get  in  the  door-    Because,  you 
know  —  I  don't  know-     I  don't  know  what  I'm  good 
at  or  what' I  really  want  to  do.    I've  been  like  this 
all  —  ever  since  I  can  remember-    Teachers  ask  you 
what  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up-    It's  always 
something  different." 
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Another  comparison  student,  telling  how  she  became  interested 
In  courtroom  stenography.  Illustrates  how  early  career  choices 
are  more  often  a  result  of  incidentally  available  rather 
than  deliberately  sought  Information: 

'*Well,  when  I  used  to  watch  T*V. ,  I  always  watched 
what  that  person  was  doing*  just  sitting  there 
and  doing  It.    My  cousin  Is  a  courtroom  stenographer 
and  she  was  telling  me  how  much  you  get  paid  and  that 
It's  a  good  job.    My  cousin  never  told  me  what  a 
co\u:troom  stenographer  exactly  does.    She  has  one 
(a  machine)  at  her  house,  but  she  doesn't  ever  tell 


In  her  junior  year  of  high  school,^ another  comparison 
student  wanted  to  be  a  stewardess/  Asked  who  she  had  talked 
to  about  her  career ^plans ,  she  replied,  "Only  my  mother*" 
Early  In  her  ser*lc'  year,  while  she  had  not  rejected  the 
airline  stewardest^  Idea,  she  revealed  more  about  her 
thinking: 

"I'm  still  thinking  about  that  being  an  airline 
stewardess,  but  I  heard  you  have  to  go  to  college 
for  two  years  for  that*    I  don't  know  —  I  like  to 
work  with  children,  but  I  don't  know.    If  I  don't 
go  to  college,  I  just  want  to  find  a  j.ob.    But  I 
was  thinking  about  going  to  a  training  school  for 
something,  you  know,  to  take  up.    I  like  bookkeeping--*' 

Being  required  frequently  to  explain  their  occupational  choice. 
Interns  develop  a  close  "Identification"  with  that  career. 
Teachers,  counselors,  and  other  Interns  see  an  Intern  In 
terms  of  his/her  occupational  choice,  referring  to  him/her 
as  **Jackle,  who  wants  to  be  a  nurse,"  or  "Joseph,  who  Is 
Interested  In  accounting*"    Interns  have  the  opportunity 
to  preview  how  others  will  see  them  In  the  occupational 
roles  associated  with  their  occupational  choice.    They  find 
themselves  In  the  position  of  defending  or  explaining  their 
choices  to  others,  and  In  doing  so»  they  experience  what 
commitment  to  a  particular  occupation  Is  like.  Further* 
more.  Identification  with  an  occupation  gives  Interns  the 
Inpetus  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  work 
they  chose,  as  If  they  were  definitely  going  Into  that 
field.    However*  this  Identification  with  an  occupation 
does  not  imply  that  Interns  must  hold  to  their  original 
choices.    The  process  of  commitment  Is  more  Important  with 
regard  to  program  objectives  than  the  particular  career 
Itself. 
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Regardless  of  whether  or  not  interns  stick  with  their  ini- 
tial choices^  they  gain  experience  by  seeing  themselves 
in  a  particular  social  role  and  interacting  with  others  who 
also  see  them  in  this  role.    There  is  no  pressure  applied 
to  keep  them  from  changing  their  minds ^  but  at  least  they 
have  had  the  experience  of  **try.  ng  on'*  an  occi^ational 
identity, 

ntems  learn  to  find  and  use  resources.    Most  applicants* 
n  stating  initial  choices*  cite  relatives  or  friends  or, 
infrequently*  television*  as  the  basis  for  their  knowledge 
about  a  particular  career.    Almost  every  individual  knew 
someone  who  was  doing  what  they  said  they  wanted  to  do. 
After  a  few  weeks  at  the  CXP*  however*  interns  began  citing 
reference  materials*  professional  opinions*  and  their  own 
first-hand  experiences  with  the  occupation  as  the  ba^is 
for  their  career  decision*  while  control  and  comparison 
youth  continued  to  use  relatives  and  friends  as  their 
primary  source  of  information. 

Control  subjects  have  limited  access  .to  infointation  from 
any  sources  other  than  relatives  and  friends*  Comparison 
group  students*  even  though  they  have  access  to  coumseling 
and  career  reference  materials*  have  only  limited  knowledge 
of  such  resources  and  rarely  ^  use  them.    They  tend  not  to 
seek  career  information*  ancl  they  do  not  expect  their 
counselors  to  help  them.    They  do  sometimes  get  on  toailing 
lists  of  recruiting  business*  and  these  constitute  virtually 
their  only  other  source  of  career  information. 

Interns  begin  to  seek  out  information  on  specific  topics* 
such  as  career  content*  career  preparation*  financial  con- 
siderations for  post-*high  school  training*  and  job  applica^ 
tion  procedures.    They  learn  that  there  are  some  sources 
of  information  which  are  more  reliable  than  others.  They 
learn  where  they  can  go  to  find  answers  to  the  questions 
they  have  and  what  kind  of  questions  they  should  be  asking. 

Interns  refine  their  goals >    As  interns  learn  to  use 
resources  and  thus  gain  career-related  information*  they 
find  it  necessary  to  refine  their  original  career  jgoals. 
This  refinement  may  range  from  a  confirmation  of  tue  initial 
commitment  to  choosing  a  different  career  goal  altogether. 

Often  an  initial  choice  turns  out  to  be  the  choice  of  a 
general  field.    For  instance*  interns  may  say  they  want  to 
go  into  computer  technology  or  into  the  health  professions. 
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They  usually  have  some  knowledge  of  the  general  field,  but 
lack  infonnation  about  specific  occupations.    The  field  may 
appeal  to  them  because  of  material  or  social  advantages  they 
feel  people  in  the  field  enjoy,  such  as  shorter  work  days, 
good  salaries,  or  prestige.    Specific  knowledge  of  the 
field  itself  need  not  be  a  major  determinant  of  their 
choice.    As  their  knowledge  increases  through  preparing 
career  reports,  talking  to  their  counselors  and  teachers, 
and  through  their  hands-on  exposures,  interns  begin  to  home 
In  on  specific  occupations  within  the  field. 

Doris  told  her  counselor  she  was  interested  in 
computer  technology.    It  paid  well  and  involved  doing 
mathematics,  which  she  enjoyed.    Although  not  incorrect, 
these  initial  impressions  were  incomplete.  After 
her  career  report  and  Hands*On,  she  realized  that 
there  was  range  of  jobs  available  within  the  field 
of  computer  technology.    She  also  reali:2ed  that 
different  jobs  required  different  kinds  and  amounts 
of  training,  involved  one  in  different  kinds  of 
activities,  ^nd  paid  at  different  rates.    She  decided 
that  she. wanted  to  study  computer  operating,  which 
includes  keyp;mching,  tape  motmting,  and  feeding 
cards.    The  amount  of  education  required  for  this 
subfield  of  computer  technology  was  acceptable  to 
her,  and  the  salary,  although  not  as  high  as  that 
of  programmers,  was  considered  adequate. 

Other  interns  start  out  with  a  specific  career^  they  want 
to  pursue.    Their  conceptions  of  what  someone  in  that 
career  actually  does  on  the  job  may  be  Vague,  or  they  my 
have  a  misperception  as  to  what  the  job  entails,  either  in 
respect  to  the  education  required  or  the  actual  tasks  that 
must  be  performed.    As  they  gain  information  and  Interact 
with  people  engaged  in  that  career,  they  may  remain 
interested  in  the  general  field  but  discover  an  alternate 
occupation  within  it  that  appears  preferable  to  the  ori- 
ginal choice. 

One  intern  originally  thought  she  would  like  to 
be  a  dental  assistants    At  her  Hands-On,  where  she 
worked  part  of  the  time  with  a  dental  receptionist, 
she  realized  that  she  would  prefer  the  duties  of 
the  receptionist  to  those  of  the  d'^.ntal  assistant. 

As  interns  discover  more  about  what  it  takes  to  enter  a 
career  and  more  about  their  own  talents,  they  often  adjust 
their  aspirations. 
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An  Intern  who  had  said  he  wanted  to  become  a  veteri- 
narian changed  his  choice  to  veterinarian's  assistant 
when  he  found  out  how  inany  years  of  school  It  reqxilred 
to  become  a  veterinarian^  how  difficult  It  was  to  get 
into  veterinarian  school,  and  how  he  was  doing  at  CIP* 
He  still  wanted  to  work  with  animals  and,  as  a  result 
of  his  Hands-On.  exposxare*  recognized  the  need  for 
paraprofesslonals  In  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine. 
He  feels  confident  that  he  can  get  a  job  working  for 
a  veterinarian  or  In  a  clinic  by  calling  on  the 
experience  he  will  have  gained  from  his  Hands-On 
placement  and  his  on-the-job  training  with  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals* 

Another  intern  wanted  to  become  a  practical  nurse » 
like  her  aunt*    She^  knew  that  less  education  was 
required  to*  become  a  practical  nurse  than  to  become 
a  registered  nurse*    In  her  career  report,  she 
discovered  that  a  registered  nurse  has  more  varied 
duties  and  greater  opportunities  for  advancement 
than  the  practical  nurse*    Since    he  was  doing 
quite  well  In  her  courses  at  CIP*  she  decided  that 
she  could  go  to  college  and  become  a  registered  nurse* 
She  had  gained  confidence  In  her  ability  to  do  well 
In  school^  and  she  had  been  encouraged  by  her  tea- 
chers and  counselors  to  go  to  college* 

Frequently*  Interns*  Initial  choices  can  be  characterized 
as    Ideal/*  while  the  second  Is  more  practical*'  As  Inteins 
discover  more  about  themselves  and  their  choicest  their 
**first**  choice  may  be  discarded  In  favor  of  the  **second**' 
Interns  In  the  program  are  not  discouraged  from  setting 
thfelr  sight  on  their  first  choice,  but  they  are  encouraged 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  realities  of  p\n:sulng  and  reaching 
career  goals* 

Mike  typifies  interns  whose  career  goal  refine- 
ment follows  this  pattern*    In  this  first  semester 
in  the  program,  Mike  told  everybody  that  he  wanted 
to  become  a  journalist*    As  he  did  research  for  his 
career  report^  he  toyed  with  the  ideas  of  being  a 
television  newsman,  a  newspaperman,  or  a  magazine 
writer*    He  read  avidly  about  current  events  and, 
being  extremely  verbal,  liked  to  talk  about  politics 
and  social  problems  with  his  teachers  and  other 
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Interns*    He  believed  he  was  a  good  writer  and  that 
he  had  the  personality  to  become  a  television  news 
anchorman,  like  one  he  particularly  admired  on  a 
local  station.    His  second  choice  was  welding* 

His  brother  was  a  welder  and  he  made  good  money  at 
It*    Mike  never  said  much  about  his  second  choice 
to  anyone,  because  he  liked  the  reaction  he  got 
when  he  talked  about  being  a  journalist*  He 
realized,  In  doing  his  career  report,  that  he  would 
have  to  go  to  college  to  become  a  journalist  and  ^ 
that  breaking  Into  the  field  was  extremely  difficult. 
By  his  second  semester  In  the  program,  after  his 
first  Hdnds*On  experience  In  welding,  he.  began  to 
talk  more  about  the  advantages  of  being  a  welder* 
He  finally  admitted  that  he  expected  all  along 
that  he  probably  would  become  a  welder,  since  he 
didn't  really  know  If - he  wanted  go  to  college  at  all. 

wouldn^t  mind  being  a  welder,  *  cause  I  know  a 
lot  of  people  that*s  into  that  profession  and  they 
tell  me  that  It^s  pretty  nice.    Welding  Isn^t  much 
like  journalism,  but  I  feel  like  thls--lf  a  man 
can  use  his  hands  along  with  his  bead,  he^s  got 
something.    But  If  a  man  uses  his  head  too  much 
and  can't  use  his  hands,  he's  lost*    If  he  knows 
how  to  do  something  with  his  hands.  If  he  knows  how 
to  weld  or  do  construction  or  bricklaying,  his 
chances  are  better  of  succeeding**' 

In  summary^  interns  refine  career  goals  as  they  learn  about 
careers  and  about  themselves*    This  refinement  may  involve 
confirming  their  initial  choice,  choosing  a  different  but 
related  career  goal,  adjusting  aspirations,  or  adopting  a 
second  choice^ 

Interns  make  plans  for  achieving  their  goals ,  Because 
interns  nave  specific  goals  in  mind,  they  have  something 
concrete  for  which  to  plan*    This  planning  typically 
exhibits  the  following  four  features* 

First,  Interns  participate  in  planning  their, own  CIP 
program  with  occupational  goals  in  mind.    In  formulating 
the  Career  Development  Plan  with  their  counselors,  interns 
begin  to  explore  the  post* secondary  school  requirements  of 
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their  occupational  choices.    In  doing  this,  they  make 
their  own  decisions  about  tha  necessary  courses  they  will 
need,  which  allnv    them  to  pace  themselves  through  the 
program. 

Secondly,  Interns  base  their  planning  on  Information  gleaned 
from  a  variety  of  sources.    They  learn  not  to  depend 
solely  on  what  their  relatives  tell  them  or  on  what  they 
hear  from  friends  or  on  television,  but  on  recognized  and 
Informed  sources.    In  addition^  they  use  the  feedback  they 
get  about  themselves  —  their  own  needs,  academic  abilities, 
preferences,  and  aptitudes. 

Third,  Interns  seek  out  and  use  professional  help  In  making 
their  plans.    They  are  not  left  to  sort  out  willy-nilly 
the  complex  procedures  for  getting  Into  post-secondary 
institutions  and/or  the  job  market.    Once  Interns  have 
made  decisions  and  plans  to  carry  them  out^  they  are  encou- 
raged to  use  the  staff  at  CIP  and  elsewhere  in  sorting  out 
the  tasks  necessary  for  realizing  their  plans. 

Finally,  successful  interns  learn  to  exploit  leads  they 
get  from  **Hands-On"  placement,  career  counselors,  or 
counselors.    These  connections  enable  Interns  to  look 
beyond  their  own  communities  and  personal  networks  of  infor- 
mation and  opportunities. 

Interns  connnlt  themselves  to  achlfevlng  their  goals >  Commit- 
ment  to  the  goals  they  are  setting  starts  when  interns 
first  indicate  their  career  choices  and  accelerates  as  they 
refine  these  choices.    By  the  time  interns  have  begxin  to 
finalize  their  plans,  most  are  strongly  committed  to  seeing 
them  through.    The  intern  who  wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian 
is  an  example.    Although  he  eventually  adjusted  his 
occupational  goal  to  one  which  was  more  reasonable  for  hlm^ 
he  had  expressed  a  strong  commitment  to  becoming  a  Veterina- 
rian.   In  doing  thls^  he  was  assuming  a  posture  that  forced 
him  to  come  to  grips  with  the  barriers  to  cross  to  reach 
his  goal.    When  he  was  faced  with  facts  of  his  poor  academic 
performance  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  into  veterinarian 
school,  rather  than  give  up  the  ideas  in  frustrations^ 
he  chose  to  pursue  a  related  but  easier  goal. 

Interns  learn  the  behavioral  protocols  of  the  work  context . 
One  of  the  Career  Counseling  Seminar's  goals  is  to  develop 
the  "social  adjustment'*  of  the  Interns.    This  is  seen  by 
the  program  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  success  in  a 
career.    Social  adjustment^  as  defined  by  the  GIF,  means 
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adopting  a  disciplined  approach  to  work  and  basic  social 
amenities-    In  the  school  context^  it  is  taught  by  insist- 
ing   on  such  behaviors  as  taking  off  one^s  hat  inside  the 
classroom  buildings  saying  **please*'  and  **thank  you/*  being 
on  time  for  appointments  or  living  up  to  con&nitments  and 
responsibilities.    Interns  understand  that  observing  these 
social  amenities  within  the  school  carries  over  into  the 
outside.     Comparison  students^  althoughaware  that  similar 
rules  exist  in  the  public  high  school^  fail  to  understand 
either  the  rationale  or  the  transferability  of  such  rules 
to  outside  contexts. 

This  difference  is  reflected  in  the  way  comparison  students 
and  interns  talk  about  rules.    Firsts  a  comparison  student 
discxisses  his  reactions  to  the  rules  imposed  on  him  at  the 
public  high  school. 

**Some  things  that  you  aren't  sxappose  to  do  in 
this  school  are  pot  siDoking^  smoking^  period^ 
and  cutting  classes.    1  don't  think  they  ought  to 
be  strict  on  people  who  cut.    1  got  caught  cutting 
17  times  last  year.    Nothing  happened  to  me  because 
I  beat  on  that/* 

To  this  comparison  student^  cutting  classes  is  a  school 
matter*  the  consequences  of  which  extend  no  farther  than 
the  school*    In  contast  with  this  is  the  following  obser- 
vation an  intern  makes  at  GIF: 

"You  don*t  see  any  graffiti  on  the  wall  here;  now 
why  is  this?    Well,  the  population  here  is  almost 
90%  black*    In  any  other  high  school  you  can  walk 
around  and  somebody  is  writing  on  the  walls .  Why 
don*t  you  see  this  here?    Cause  people  change  when 
they  sign  up  for  this  program*-   They  had  a  realistic 
issue  in  their  minds.    They  evaluated  themselves 
and  said*  ^*I'm  coming  here  for  a  purpose*  not  for 
writing  on  the  walls/'  you  know.    **I  m  coming  here 
to  write  on  some  paper*  do  something  constructive 
instead  of  destructive*'*    That*s  the  only  way  you 
can  get  somewhere*    I  think  I*m  right;  I  hope  l*m 
right* 


SUMMARY 

The  process  of  career  decision-^making  and  career  planning 
which  characterizes  many  interns  who  complete  GIF  has 
been  outlined  above.    Many  of  these  young  men  and  women 
can  now  set  occupational  goals*  use  sources*  refine  goals* 
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ntake  plans,  develop  conmlcmenc  Co  goals,  and  learn  the 
behavioral  protocols  of  the  work/school  context ,  skills 
and  attitudes  that  can  help  chem  adapt  to  the  fiiicure, 
and  which  are  perhaps  among  the  best  *assurances  a  program 
can  offer  for  siiccess  in  life. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

AFTER  GRADUATION:    AT  WORK,  IN  SCROOL  OR  AT  HOffi 


Six  months  or  more  after  graduating  fr'w  GIF,  as  Table 
XXIV  shows,  interns  were  substantial!:  more  likely  than 
controls  to  be  in  school,  slightly  more  likely  to  be 
employed,  and  less  likely  to  be  involuntarily  "at  heme" — 
looking  for  something  to  do»  but  unable  to  find  it. 


TABI£  XXIV 

SIX  MONTHS  OR  MORE  AFTER  GRADUATION— INTERNS 
AND  CONTROLS* 


ACTIVITY  Interns  Controls 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

31 

46 

28 

26 

Employed 

427. 

267. 

397. 

27% 

In  College 

23% 

337. 

07. 

8% 

In  technical  school 

67. 

177. 

07. 

237. 

In  high  school 

47. 

12% 

Neither  working  nor 
in  school 

297. 

247. 

577. 

31% 

*Controls  were  followed  up 

at  the 

same  time 

as  the 

interns . 

Continuing  Their  Education: 

As  Table  XKIV  shows,  the  biggest  difference  CIF  made  was  in 
enabling  youth  to  continue  their  education.    Almost  three 
out  of  ten  of  the  men  and  five  out  of  ten  women  graduates 
were  in  technical  school  or  college.    In  contrast,  none 
of  the  men  in  the  control  group  and  miXy  317»  of  the  women 
were  continuing  their  education.    (An  additional  4%  and 
127^,  respectively  of  the  control  group  men  and  women  were 
in  high  school.) 
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0  The  impact  of  GIF  on  continuing  education  of  any 
kind  was  greatest  for  the  men.    GIF  seems  to  make 
It  possible  for  men  to  get  Into  post-secondary 
educational  programs. 

0  For  the  wcaen>  the  ii^pact  of  GIF  was  greatest  on 
where  they  were  In  school  (college  versus  ti^chnlcal 
school  versus  high  school)  rather  than  being  In 
sc*"ool  per  se. 

Neither  Working  Nor  In  School: 

Table  XXIV  Indicates  that  above  27%  of  the  interns  (24% 
of  the  worsen  and  29%  of  the  men)  were  at  home.  Slightly 
more  (31%)  women  In  the  control  grojp  were  also  at  home. 
The  most  striking  finding  Is  that  57%  of  the  control 
group  men  are  neither  working  nor  In  school.    Without  CIP, 
young  black  m^n  In  Philadelphia  apparently  have  little 
opportunity:  continuing  education  Is  closed  to  them  without 
the  high  school  diploma  many  lack.    Returning  to  high  school 
Is  apparently  more  difficult  for  men  than  for  women,  and 
only  about  30%  of  the  youth"graduates  or  not--are  able 
to  find  full-time  jobs. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  at-home  group  of  CIF  graduates, 
12  were  followed-up  with  telephone  Interviews; 

George  >  ajje  18,  worked  In  a  car  wash  for  two  months 
after  graduation.    Interested  In  music  education,  he 
plans  to  attend  college  In  the  next  semester.  George 
said  he  was  held  up  by  all  the  paperwork  required 
for  college  admission.    Foor  timing  made  him  miss 
one  chance  for  financial  aid.    When  asked  If  he 
really  thought  he  could  get  this  aid,  George  replied, 
**Sure.    You  only  have  to  be  poor  to  get  It,  and 
I'm  sure  as  hell  poor,*' 

Mary>  age  20,  was  out  when  we  called,  avid  the  following 
Information  was  provided  by  her  mother:    "Mary  has 
been  looking  for  a  job  since  graduation.    She  couldn't 
find  one  and  got  disgusted*    I  have  to  take  care  of 
her,  since  her  father  died.    He  worked  for  the  city; 
so  I  get  social  seciurlty.    I  don't  want  her  to  go  on 
public  assistance,  'cause  once  they  get  on  that  they 
don*t  want  to  work  anymore.    Everything  got  mixed  up 
it  seemed.    No  job  after  looking  and  looking,  and 
she  even  had  bad  luck  with  the  Ccnnmunity  College  grant. 
She  got  a  $1,000  grant  from  the  city,  but  it  came 
ftoolate  (in  September)  to  help  her.    Mary's  been 
at  ^ome  since  graduation.    She  quit  looking  for  a 
job  about  a  month  ago.    The  college  thing  really 
did  it.    I  think  she'll  go  there,  but  right  now 
she's  disgusted." 
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The  mother  has  diabetes  and  cannot  work*    She  also 
reports  that  she  has  seven  other  people  to  take  care 
of*    The  mother  stated  she  through  O^Cs/A  was  a 
very  good  organization  because  It  helped  Mary* 

Joe,  age  19)  started  work  after  graduation  at  a 
Machine  Shop .    He  quit  after  several  months  because 
he  did  not  like  factory  work;    He  found  another 
job  as  a  clerk  In  a  men^s  clothing  store  which  he 
liked  better^  but  he  lost  this  job  when  the  store 
went  out  of  business.      He  has  since  applied  at:  a 
national  department  store  chain  for  sales  work  but 
has  so  far  heard  nothing. 

Joe  is  torn  between  getting  a  job  (for  the  mon^  and 
the  experience)  and  going  to  Conanunity  College  to 
study  business  a<&[ilnlstratlon*    Joe  says^  "If  1 
don*t  land  a  Job*  1*11  apply  for  a  grant  at  Ccmniunity 
College.    I  want  to  go--probably  will.    But  I  would 
like  to  work  a  while  first/' 

Harry,  age  17  >  is  not  living  In  Philadelphia.  His 
father  reported  that  the  last  he  heard^  Harry  was 
staying  with  an  uncle  and  working  In  another  city* 
No  job  details  were  given*    Other  information  indicates 
that  Harry  is  indeed  in  another  city^  but  is  in 
police  custody  with  a  serious  charge  against  him 
growing  out  of  an  atten^ted  robbery* 

Robert ,  age  21^  is  studying  business  administration  at 
a  well*known  J^astern  state  university*    His  father 
reports  that  Robert  started  school  this  September  and 
seems  to  be  doing  well.    According  to  his  letters 
and  a  phone  conversation  his  father  had  with  him  last 
week^  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  university. 

Sarah,  age  19  >  is  married  and  expecting  a  baby*  Her 
husband  has  a  good  job  with  the  electric  company. 
Sarah  has  no  immediate  plans  for  more  education  or 
a  job.    She  feels  she  needs  neither  because  she  is  very 
involved  with  '^fixing  up"  her  new  house  and  making 
plans  for  the  baby. 

Richard ,  age  20,  has  been  out  of  work  for  the  past  15 
months  since  graduation.    He  has  tried  to  find  work  with 
the  city  as  a  laborer  but  feels  his  lack  of  political 
connection  has  been  part  of  the  reason  he  has  not  been 
hired.    *'I'm  waiting  for  something  to  come  up.  Every- 
one say3  jobs  are  tight.    I  go  for  a  job  and  the  man 
says,  'Hire  you?  We're  laying  people  off.'    It*s  rough.** 
Richard  lives  at  hcBnae  with  his  mother. 
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Four  of  the  seven  *'at  home'*  students  either  are 
taking  post-high  school  education  or  'are  planning  to 
pursue  It;'  two  graduates  have  not  tied  up  with  a  job 
or  taken  additional  education;  one  Is  married  and 
expecting  a  child. 

How  Do  The  Graduates  Feel  About  CIP? 

If  one  believes  continuing  education^  more  than  entry  into 
full-time  employment^  in  most  essential  for  success  when 
youth  hope  to  enter  tftonnical  or  professional  occupations* 
the  high  rate — relative  to  control  interns--of  youth  who 
are  continuing  their  education  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
testimony  of  CIF*s  success. 

These  youth  have  a  long*  steep  road  ahead:    their  levels 
of  basic  skills*  while  improved*  are  still  very  low. 
They  face  labor  market  competition  for  scarce  professional 
jobs.    And  their  newly  learned  academic  habits  will  have 
to  improve  to  sustain  thm  without  CIF's  special  support. 
Because  attitudes  may  be  critical  in  helping  th^  along 
the  way*  the  next  sections  examine  how  interns  and 
controls  feel*  six  months  later. 

As  seen  in  the  sample  of  graduates  and  controls  selected 
for  Intensive  study*  CIP  graduates  differ  fro©  controls 
not  only  in  what  they  are  d<  ng*  but  also  in  the  way  in 
which  they  approach  their  lives* 

Graduates  Have  Clear  Career  Goals.    Perhaps  as  a  carry- 
over  from  their  experience  in  the  Career  Intern  Program* 
graduates  continue  to  set  career  goals  and  express  a  strong 
CQimnltfment  to  carrying  out  their  goals.    Control  subjects 
have  either  set  no  career  goals  or  have  only  vague  notions 
of  what  careers  they  are  interested  in  and  have  the  ability 
to  pursue. 

Graduates*  without  exception*  had  either  retained  the 
career  goal  they  had  set  for  themselves  while  in  the 
program,  or  they  had  selected  another  career  goal  to 
which  they  were  committed.    As  Interns*  they  had  learned 
the  Importance  of  defining  clear  goals  and  of  committing 
themselves    to  their  attainment.    As  graduates  this 
commitment  often  took  on  a  new  significance  as  they  faced 
the  obstacles  to  getting  and  keeping  jobs, 

Valerie^  a  graduate*  had  been  working  as  a  clerk  for  an 
Insurance  company.    She  moved  into  a  house  with  several 
friends  just  down  the  street  from  her  parents'  home. 
She  was  learning  to  make  It  on  her  own  and  was  doing 
well  at  her  job.    However*  she  still  wanted  to  work 
toward  the  career  she  had  chosen  when  she  was  in  the 
program  over  a  year  before. 
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I'm  still  thinking  of  being  a  dental  assistant. 
I*m  at  the  point  now  where  I*m  saying*  I*m  gonna 
make  something  out  of  life  or  do  nothing,  and 
this  Is  the  point  I*m  at  now,  where  I'm  saying 
I*m  gonna  make  something  out  of  my  life.    I  don't 
want  to  rush  lrf*o  anything,  but  I  don't  want  to 
take  too  long  cither*    So  I  have  a  time  limit  within 
myself,  you  know*    I  know  within  myself,  I  am  very 
confident,  of  myself :    so  therefore  ^at  I  set  out 
to  do,  I  can  do  It*    You  know,  all  It  takes  Is  me 
wanting  to  do  It* 

Clark,  a  control  subject,  typifies  the  confusion  and  lack 
oF  commitment  generally  exhibited  by  controls*    He  Indicated 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  when  he  applied  to  the 
CIP*    A  year  later  he  could  not  remember  what  he  had 
written  down  on  the  application  form*    He  had  no  career 
goal  In  mind,  and  when  asked  If  he  would  have  a  better 
Idea  had  he  a  high  school  diploma,  he  replied. 

Not  right  at  the  time--not  off  hand*    I  haven't 
really  given  It  much  thought* 

Another  control,  Lee,  was  In  the  twelfth  grade  at  the 
high  school  he  had  been  attending  when  he  applied  to  GIF* 
He  had  made  a  complete  tum^^about  In  his  school  performance, 
as  he  had  been  flunking  when  he  applied  to  the  program* 
When  he  did  not  get  Into  GIF,  he  decided  he  was  going  to 
graduate  no  matter  what.    "I  just  made  up  my  mind  to 
do  It,"  he  sald>    Althoiigh  he  had  focused  squarely  on 
getting  out  of  high  school,  he  was  vogue  about  his  post- 
high  school  plans. 

I  think  what  I'll  do  next  should  be  a  job.    I  heard  about 
It  'cause  I  have  another  friend  that  works,  you  know,  at 
a  hospital*  and  the  ho\n:s  he  works  and,  you  knew,  the  cars 
he  drives*  I  think  he's  making  good  money.    I  haven't  looked 
Into  any  other  school  for  studylr^,  just  that  one  that  sent 
me  a  card*    Maybe  In  five  years  or  so,  1*11  be  driving 
a  truck,  like  a  tractor  and  trailer.    I  could  do  that,  you 
know.    But  like,  you  know,  I  would  still  like  to  have  the 
other  background  because  I  might  have  spare  time  where  I 
could  get  two  jobs — one  working  at  night  and  one  working 
at  day.    I'll  probably  end  up  driving  trucks,  'cause  I  love 
to  drive*    Maybe  a  second  job  would  be  a  mechanic.  The 
third  Is  the  medical  laboratory  technician.    I  feel  as 
though*  like.  If  I  could  get  Into  training  for  that  a 
couple  of  months,  then  I'll  already  know  their  scale,  so, 
you  know.  If  I'm  driving  a  truck  and,  like  I  said,  I  have 
extra  time,  I  still  can  get  a  job  doing  that*    Like  a  easy 
job  and  a  hard  job*    But,  driving  trucks  is  the  easlcsr  job* 
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Lee  has  three  career/jobs  that  he  has  been  thinking  about. 
Host  of  hla  Information  Is  from  friends  or  relatives.  He 
has  not  spoken  with  his  counselor  at  school  about  any  of 
his  Ideas.    He  Is  attracted  to  the  various  jobs  because 
of  the  amount  of  money  he  imagines  he  would  eanit  based 
on  the  kinds  of  cars  people  In  those  jobs  drive. 

A  GIF  graduate's  experience  contrasts  with  the  uncertainty 
reflected  In  Lee^s  coimnents: 

When -I  first  came  In  here  I  was  thinking  about 
teaching.    I  really  wasn't  too  sure.    But  then 
I  was  selected  for  that  Congressional  Seminar i 
you  know,  when  we  went  to  Washington.    And  then 
I  decided  I  wanted  to  become  a  lawyer,  * cause  I 
want  to  go  Into  politics.    We  went  to  Georgetown 
and  different  places  In  Washington,  and  we  met 
so  many  people.    Sen^ior  Schwelker,  Senator  Humphrey, 
and  we  went  to  see  Congressman  Nix.    And  I  said, 
"Well,  why  can't  I  do  It  too,*'  and  Shirley  Chlsholm 
she  got  so  close,  she's  number  one.    Now' If  she  can 
get  that  close.  In  1972—lf  she  can  get  close,  why 
can't  I?    They  say  I  have  a  lot  of  disadvantages 
because  I'm  a  woman  and  'cause  I'm  black,  but  like, 
I  don't  believe  It. 

This  graduate  began  attending  West  Chester  State  College 
In  the  sunsner  semester,  a  few  months  after  her  graduation 
from  CIP. 

Graduates  Work  Systematically  Toward  Achieving  Their  Goals. 

Members  of  both  groups,  graduates  and  controls,  define  a 
career  and  a  job  In  similar  ways.    Both  see  a  career  as 
something  they  would  want  to  do  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  while  a  job  Is  temporary.    In  real  life,  however, 
controls  tend  to  take  a  series  of  unrelated,  available 
jobs,  while  graduates  are  able  to  work  systematically 
toward  careers.    Since  control  subjects  tend  not  to  have 
defined  their  career  goals  clearly,  such  a  approach  Is 
impossible.    Graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  have 
firm  goals  In  mind,  but  the  skills  and  commitment  to  take 
the  Initiative  In  working  toward  them. 

Graduates  continue  to  use  resources  in  the  way  they  did 
while  they  were  In  the  program,  seeking  out  information 
sources  which  are  going  to  yield  them  the  most  accurate  and 
useful  knowledge.    Furthermore,  they  tend  to  persevere 
through  obstacles  toward  their  goals,  accepting  the  respon- 
sibility for  overcoming  difficulties. 
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Perry  an  Intern  who  graduated  In  February  of  1975 >  exper* 
ienced  a  ntmber  of  immediate  setbacks.    He  wanted  to  go  to 
college  to  study  psychology^  a  field  he  became  Interested 
In  while  working  at  a  recreation  center  for  handicapped 
children.    He  signed  up  for  Project  Ahead,  a  special  Army 
program  which  pays  college  tuition.    After  entering  the 
Army,  he  discovered  he  had  asthma  and  was  given  a  medical 
discharge.    At  the  same  time  of  the  interview,  he  was  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  secure  financial  assistance  to 
pay  his  own  tuition,  since  his  elderly  grandparents  with 
whom  he  lived  could  not  help  him.    Not  surprisingly,  his 
comments  reflect  the  frustrations  he  has  ^perlenced,  but 
they  also  danonstrate  an  underlying  determination  to  work 
out  his  situation: 

Right  how,  I  just  kind  of  wonder  about  the  futxjre* 
I*m  not  too  sure.    I'm  just*-I*ll  just  keep  at  It 
and  wait  and  see  If  everything  works  out.  If 
something  don*t  work  out,  I*ri  just  try  to  find  another 
way,  that*s  all.    1*11  just  keep  trying. 

When  he  returned  from  the  Army,  he  went  back  to  the 
recreation  center  where  he  had  prevlsouly  worked  to  see 
If  he  could  get  his  job  back  and  earn  some  ^tra  money 
during  the  suomer  before  going  away  to  school.  Because 
he  had  not  planned  on  returning  for  at  least  two  years' 
when  he  quit,  his  job  had  been  filled,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  him.    He  felt,  however,  that  It  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  him  in  the  long  run  to  work  at  the  center 
as  a  voliiBteer  than  to  try  to  get  a  job  just  to  earn  money. 
*'I  can*t  get  money,  but  I  can  still  get  a  lot  out  of 
working  with  it,'*  he  said. 

Control  group  members,  by  contrast,  if  they  had  worked 
at  all,  usually  listed  a  series  of  jobs  they  had  held. 
They  saw  these  jobs  as  being  temporary,  useful  as  a  source 
of  Incocne  and  little  more,  and  their  future  plans  Included 
more  of  the  same.    The  following  two  control  members*  plans 
for  getting  jobs  are  typlcal- 

I*m  looking,  but,  you  know,  not  toxjgh,  like  really, 
I  just  been  waiting  here  for  somebody,  a  friend. 
If  you  hear  of  a  job,  just  let  me  know,  I  will  work 
anywhere  up  until  school. 

I  applied  for  a  packing  company  job,  and  they 
keep  saying  they  don^t  have  openings  there.  But 
I  just  filled  out  an  application  over  there**a  job 
for  a  department  store.    That  dldn*t  come  throxjgh 
yet  either.    Im  still  waiting,  if  they  call  me. 
That's  all  I  can  do. 

Gradxiates  Are  Able  to  Adjust  to  the  Social  Demands  of 
Their  Working  Cont^t.    The  socialization  which  interns 
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undergo  while  they  are  in  the  Career  Intern  Program  stands 
them  in  good  stead  after  they  leave  the  program.  Graduates 
tended  to  differ  from  controls  in  their  understanding  of 
appropriate  work  habits  and  in  their  attitudes  toward  the 
demands  of  others.    They  have  gained  social  skills  necessary 
in  getting  and  keeping  jobs»  and  in  relating  to  others 
either  on  the  job  or  in  school  contexts*    In  contrast, 
controls  expressed  frustration  over  their  dealings  with 
authorities  and  over  whatever  rules  and  regulations  they 
had  to  follow,  '  Some  examples  from  interviews  illustrate 
these  findings*     A  CIP  graduate,  Valeria,  who  has  been 
working  in  one  department  of  a  large  insurance  company, 
talks  about  her  job  and  her  relationship  to  her  boss; 

I*m  a  general  clerk,  so  I  work  on  the  policies  and 
whatever  it  calls  for  in  the  office — index  them, 
file  them — they  have  a  month* 3  evaluation  of  your 
work,  and  like,  my  old  supervisor,  she  told  me  I 
was  doing  very  good^  you  know^  they  seem  to*-I 
just  really  get  along  with  them,,, You  have  to  dress 
presentably^  you  know — you*re  going  to  a  job.  I*m 
one  of  those  people-*well,  I  don*t.care  too  much 
for  clothes,    I  like  to  be  comfortable^  but  I  don*t 
mind  putting  on  a  nice  pair  of  pants  or  dress. 

A  control^  in  discussing  the  several  jobs  he  has  had^ 
expresses  his  frustration  arid  self-doubt  about  his  ability 
to  bet  and  keep  the  kind  of  job  he  wants. 

I  was  working  at  Bookbinders,     I  was  working  as  a 
dishwasher*    And  then  I  got  fired  from  there  for 
something  simple,    I  took  off  the  Fourth  of  July, 
After  three  months  of  working  there  without  being 
absent  or  nothing,  I  took  off  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  they  fired  me.. because  it  was  only  dudes  on 
the  machine  or  something  and  they  said  it  wasn*t 
fair  to  them  and  all  that.    It  was  kind  of  hard 
to  get  in  touch  with  somebody  that  I  really  needed 
to  get  in  touch  with.    They  told  me  that  the  one 
I  wanted  wasn^t  there,  and  he  was  probably  standing 
right  next  to  him  or  something.    And  when  I  came 
back  they  said,  "Yeah,  I  remember  he  called.  But 
that  don^t  make  no  difference,'*    Must  have  been 
really  another  reason  shy  he  wanted  me  out  and 
just  used  that  as  an  excuse,    It*s  hard  to  stay 
cause  usually,  like,  somebody  is  over  me  and 
they*re  looking  over  me,  I  can*t  work.  It*s 
just  a  fact,    IM  like  to  find  something  in 
between,  you  know,  instead  of — it  seems  I  don*t 
function  right. 

In  general,  CIP  graduates  carry  the  characteristics  they 
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have  developed  in  the  program  over  into  their  career 
pursuits*    They  use  their  new  skills  to  work  systematically 
towards  achieving  career  goals^  and  they  are  better  able 
to  adjust  to  the  social  demands  of  the  work  context* 

The  Program  Emphasis  oh  Offering  a  Chance  to  Make  It* 
The  best  expression  of  how  the  GIF  affects  graduates'  lives 
is  through  their  own  words*    Many  graduates  in  the  follow- 
up  sample  indicated  that  they  probably  would  not  have 
earned  a  high  school  diploma  had  they  not  been  admitted  to 
CIP.    Others  feel  that  CIP  got  them  interested  in  learning 
again  and  contributed  to  their  decisions  to  pursue  post- 
secondary  education.    A  few  indicate  that  CIP  had  given 
tham  the  push  they  needed  to  change  their  direction  and 
work  positively  toward  making  stmething  out  of  .their  lives. 

The  following  comments  of  graduates  reveal  how  they  feel 
the  program  affected  their  lives: 

I  was  going  to  High  School  and  I  had  got 

kicked  out  over  there.    And  my  mother  had  brought 
me  over  here^  and  we  talked  to  a  counselor^  and 
he  really  talked  to  me,  and  made  me  want  to  come 
to  the  school*    Got  me  interested  in  school  again, 
'cause  I,  like,  gave  up  on  school  before  I  came 
over  here*    If  I  wouldn*t  have  come  to  this  school, 
I  would  have  been  out  of  school,  out  of  an  education, 
out  of  a  diploma. 

Another  graduate  remarked, 

Well,  if  I  hadn^r  come  to  this  school  I  might 
have  lost  my  job  at  (a  recreation  center)  cause 
I  wasn't  really  doing  that  much  then.    I  would 
have  finished  school,  I  would  have  played  sports 
and  slacked  up  on  my  work— keep  cheating.    I  would 
have  passed,  but  I  really  wouldn*t  have  got  nothing 
out  of  it. 

Valerie  talks  about  one  way  in  which  the  CIP  affected  her 
attitude  toward  learning  when  she  says, 

I  came  over  here  and  it  Just  awakened  me.  It 
seemed  like  I  was  to  learn  because  the  teachers — 
that  was  the  big  thing-*the  teachers — make  you  want 
to  learn. 

Graduates  often  attributed  their  ability  to  set  career 
goals  to  their  experiences  at  CIP. 

My  counselor  helped  me  decide  what  I  wanted  to  do. 
I  mean,  when  I  first  came  here,  I  didn^t  have  any 
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Idea  what  I  wanted  to  do.    We  went  Into  the  Resoxjrce 
Center^  and  whatever  idea  you  had^  you  think  you 
wanted  to  be^  you  could  go  there  and  look  it  up. 
So  1  went  in  there^  1  looked  at  a  lot  of  things  1 
thought  I  might  want  to  be,  and  I  talked  with  my 
counselor  about  it.    That's  how  1  decided  what 
1  really  want  to  do. 

Host  graduates^  recall  their  GIF  experience  warmly  and 
often  proselytize  others  on  its  behalf.    One  graduate 
had  convinced  his  brother  and  two  cousins  to  attend  GIF 
and  felt  strongly  that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  do 
something  about  its  continued  existence.    At  the  end  of 
the  interview,  he  volxmteered  this  statement; 

I  want  to  say  one  last  thing.  If  everybody— if 
they  had  schools  like  this  in  the  city,  youM 
have  everybody  more  interested  in  leaatning  than 
you  would  dropping  out-*it  would  be  more  people 
graduating  than  people  dropping  out.    What  I  have 
seen  now,  that*s  graduating,  I  feel  sorry  for 
them  *cause  I  was  fortxmate  enough  to  ccme  here. 

In  summary,  GIF  graduates  contend  that  the  program  made 
"the  difference*'  in  their  lives,  giving  them  another  chance 
to  succeed  where  they  had  failed.    The  evidence  from  the 
interviews  is  consistent  in  showing  that  something 
different  is  happening  in  GIF  graduates'  lives,  and  seems 
to  be  happening  as  a  result  of  the  overall  career  anphasis 
of  the  program  and  the  continuing  support  the  program 
offers  its    graduates,  support  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 

The  "real**  effects  of  GIF  may  not  be  evident  until  five 
of  ten  years  from  now.    If  GIF  graduates  complete  the 
post-secondary  education  they  have  begxm,  the  trends 
noticed  six  months  or  more  after  graduation  may  be  even 
more  pronoxmced.    The  Impact  of  GIF  on  the  young  men 
in  particular  could  have  ben^efits  that  extend  beyond 
their  own  lives,  in  strengthening  their  ability  to  care 
for  thdir  families  and  to  help  Improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  own  children.    For  women  interns,  too, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  likely  to  become  heads  of  house- 
holds or  to  work  full-time  during  their  adult'  lives,  the 
doors  GIF  has  opened  to  higher  education  may  make  the 
difference  between  a  comfortable  or  an  economically 
marginal  life. 

Ferhaps  most  important  is  the  sense  of  directions,  inner 
stability,  and  self  assiirance  the  graduates  commxmicate 
six  months*  later.    If  these  remain  with  them,  GIF  may 
indeed  be  more  valuable  to  the  interns  and  society  than 
even  present  data  show. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  GIF  has  only  given  an  initial 
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push,  and  brief  time  in  the  program  will  not  have  been 
enough  to  ^sustain  the  trends*    Graduates  may  dropout 
of  college,  and,  in  a  few  years^  be  indistinguishable 
from  control  youth  except  for  a  high  school  diploma  on 
the  wall* 

All  that  can  be  said  now  is  that  the  trend,  six  months  or 
more  after  graduation,  shows  the  control  youth — particularly 
the  young  men---are  mostly  drifting,  neither  employed  nor 
in  school,  while  the  graduates  are  more  often  on  their  vay» 
following  the  inner  compass  developing  their  experiences 
in  CIP* 
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**IT  works;  how?** 


Why  Ask  How? 

The  Career  Intern  Program* s  development  has  been  sketched 
from  a  dream  to  a  plan»  from  a  bold  start  through  a  dlffl* 
cult  shakedown  year  to  a  school  with  graduates.  Its 
rationale  has  been  presented  and  its    currlcultim  laid  out* 
Its    applicants  have  been  scrutinized,  its  expectations 
have  been  evaluated,  and  its    students  have  talked  about 
their  experiences. 

The  CIP  seems  worth  asking  about  because  the  people  involved 
in  it  are  excited  about  it  and  because  it  worked.    It  was 
able  to  take  over  300  high  school  '^failures**  and  see  two 
out  of  three  of  them  through  to  a  diplomat  and  because 
over  three  quarters  of  these  graduates  are  presently  either 
employed  or  in  postsecondary  schools. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  CIF  has  found  the  solution  to  the 
urban  dropout  problem?    Probably  no.    It  doea  mean  that 
CIF  has  found  some  answers  that  worked  for  some  students 
in  one  city — Philadelphia. 

This  in  itself  seems  reason  enough  to  ask  ^^How?^^  Philadel- 
phia isn^t  alone  in  facing  a  serious  problem  of  dropoutism 
among  Jblack  high  school  students*    Any  help  that  can  be 
offered  to  other  schools  in  other  cities  may  be  welcomed* 

Philadelphia  isn*t  exactly  like  any  other  city*  It 
shares  urban  problems,  but  much  about  it  mav  he  tinione*^-- 
the  canmitment  of  the  city  education  administration,  the 
resources  (including  organiaations  like  OIC)  that  are 
available,  the  community  organizations  and  the  willingness 
of  local  businesses  to  cooperate — just  to  mention  a  few* 
variables.    How  much  of  the  program*s  success  is  attributable 
to  the  program  itself  and  can  be  adopted  elsewhere?  How 
much  comes  from  circumstances  .unlikely  to  be  duplicated 
again?    Or,  can  an  **essence**  be  distilled  that  can  be 
adapted  to  differing  contexts? 

One  researcher,  looking  at  the  data  from  the  Career  Intern 
Program,  summarized  it  in  two  words:    **It  workst"    In  this 
and  the  following  chapters,  some  of  the  reasons  why  CIP 
works  are  examined*    There  are  at  least  two  possibilities: 

o  CIP  works  because  any  special  program  serving  less 
than  200  youth  in  one  building,  with  seven  counselors 
and  eight  teachers*  would  just  about  have  to  work. 
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0  ■  CIP  works  because  of  these  plus  something  else--- 
a  special  curriculum,  a  special  way  in  which  the 
pieces  are  put  together-*-something  more  than  a 
1:15  ratio  of  adults  end  interns  in  a  small  school. 

In  addition,  two  other  possibilities  are  examined; 

0    CIP  is  reproducible  but  only  by  CIP,  and  in  a 
template  fashion,  particularly  in  ^small  schools 
with  high  autonomy, 

0    At  least  some  aspects  of  CIP  can  be  adapted  to 
help  other  high  risk  youth. 

^Vith  That  Kind  of  Money  >  I  c^  ^d  Do  it  Too/^ 

CIP  does  have  several  features  going  for  it,  features  that 
other  studies  have  been  shovn  to  be  effective  and  that 
many  already  feel  could  work  for  them.    One  of  the  things 
a  reader  might  be  thinking  is,  "If  I  had  that  kind  of  money 
and  time,  I  could  do  it  too." 

1.    It  is  a  small  school,  serving  a  maximum  of  200  youth 
at  one  time.    Other  studies,  particularly  from  Great 
Britain,  have  reported  better  results  from  smaller  schools 
rather  than  schools  serving  thousands  of  youth. 

One  example  of  the  impact  of  size  is  the  counseling  program. 
Because  of  the  size  of  their  caseloads,  counselors  in 
comparison  schools  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with  the 
individual,  problems  students  have.    Dropouts  and  non- 
attenders  frequently  spoke  of  going  to  see  their  counselors 
about  their  credit  status  and  getting  the  "run  around.** 
One  comparison  group  student,  who  was  thinking  of  dropping 
out,  illustrates  the  counseling  problems  in  high  schools. 
She  wanted  to  speed  up  graduation  by  going  to  night  school. 
She  added  up  her  credits  herself,  and  found  she  had  the 
minimum  necessary  to  qualify  for  night  school.    Her  counselor 
insisted  that  she  was  one  credit  shy.    As  it  turned  out  she 
had  taken  Spanish  I  in  tenth  grade  and  passed  it,  but 
never  went  on  to  Spanish  II.    In  the  Pennsylvania  syst^  of 
awarding  credits,  a  student  must  have  at  least  two  years 
of  a  language  to  get  credit  for  any  one  year  taken. 
Therefore,  her  counselor  did  not  count  Spanish  I  as  a  credit, 
a  rule  the  student  was  not  aware  of.    Her  counselor  never 
explained  to  her  why  whe  had  one  less  credit  than  the 
number  of  courses  she  had  taken  and  passed.    This  left  the 
student  confused.    She  could  not  sign  up  for  night  school 
without  the  recommendation  of  her  counselor  and  she  could 
not  possibly  graduate  that  year  v'f^'hout  going  to  night 
school.    This  all  too  typical  example  demonstrates  the 
Importance  of  careful  counseling  and  indicates  why  so  mar' 
students  doubt  that  school  counselors  really  care  ab'^* 
th^. 
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At  CXPf  by  contrast^  there  are  four  counielort  for  about  200  ttudenr?^ 
or  about  50  students  In  each  counselor's  caseload* 

2*    The  Principal  is  an  Instructional  leader*    The  director  of  UCEC 
is  responsible  for  three  programs:    the  public  school  program  (CCP)^ 
parent  program  (OOP)  and  the  intern  program  (CXP)*   While  his/her 
time  is  shared^  much  of  the  portion  devoted  to  CXP  ^s  given  to 
Instructional  leadership*    As  a  master  teacher^  counselor  and 
educational  leader^  the  director  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the 
classroom  and  vtth  the  staff  on  instructional  matters*    In  other 
schools^  the  principal  nay  vtsh  to  serve  as  such  a  leader  but  may 
often  find  her/himself  absorbed  in  adsini strati on*    Other  studies^ 
again  from  Great  Britain^  suggest  that  schools  are  happier^  safer 
and  more  ef fective^  when  the  principal  is  first  and  foremost  a 
master  teacher* 

Time  and  Money 

3*    CXP  has  had  considerable  time  and  money  to  develop^  its  curricu* 
lum*    Between  March  1973  und  June  1976f  CXP  received  a  total  of 
$2f990»901  from  the  National  Institute  of  Education*    The  COP  and 
COP  cpmponentSy  funded  by  the  U*  S*  Office  of  Education^  received 
$1^300^000  during  this  period*    Of  funds  for  CXPf  about  $585^000^ 
or  20Z  went  to  Gibboney  Associates  for  the  formative  and  stnmative 
evaluations*    About  ^2^331^000^  or  78%  was  spent  on  instructional 
and  counseling  services  for  approximately  900  youth* 

About  ^75^000^  or  3%^  went  for  curriculum  development*    During  the 
developmental  period  (September  1972  through  February  1965)^  fulltime 
staff>  equivalent  to  about  ^25^000^  were  working  on  curriculum  re- 
finement*   In  addition^  a  group  of  consultants^  led  by  Dr*  Allan 
Glatthom^  developed  individualised  learning  packages  under  a  ^SOfOOO 
subcontract*    This  is  probably  more  money  and  time  than  the  average 
principal  has  at  his/her  disposal* 

On  the  other  hand^  the  time  and  funds  are  not  out-of-line  with  those 
available  to  at  least  some  school  districts  for  experimentation  and 
development*    Almost  every  school  system  has  several  offices  reporting 
to  the  superintendent  with  responsibilities  including  research^ 
evaluation^  experimentation^  innovation  and  development*    While  funds 
for  these  offices  often  are  soft  money-»Federal  special  purpose 
grants-'-some  hard  money  from  LEA  and  SEA  tax  funds  are  usually 
involved* 

thuSy  the  average  principal  might  state  with  some  Justification^  '^1 
could  do  ±tf  tooy  with  four  years  and  $75^000  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment**'   The  state  and  local  superintendents  of  schools^  however^  may 
already  have  comparable  time  and  resources  invested  for  not  dissimilar 
experimental^  programs* 
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4*    Labor  Uhionit    Som  but  not  til  of  th«  staff  of  tht  Gtreer 
Intern  Program  m%tt  cartlflcatlon  raqtilrements  for  Pennsylvania* 
The  general  philosophy  of  OICs/A  is  to  hire  instructors  who 
understand  the  problems  of  interns*    While  few  of  the  instructors 
have  had  significant  experience  teaching  in  public  schools^  vir- 
tually all  have  worked  with  you^  have  been  in  other  QIC  training 
programs  or  in  some  way  have  had  first-hand  experience  with  disad*- 
vantaged  minorities*    As  part  of  an  eaq^rimtntal  program^  mar^ 
worked  at  variance  vlth  teacher  union  negotiated  rules  in  several 
respects*    These  included  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  director 
to  hire  and  fire  without  regard  to  seniority  and*  if  necessary^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year*   The  separation  of  functions 
vas  deliberately  blurred  at  part  of  the  CIP  approach*   MI  staff 
members— builfUng  custodians  to  the  director— were  encouraged  to 
see  themselves  *as  part  oi  one  team  working  on  behalf  of  the  interns* 
While  staff  acomplishments  were  respected*  cll  staff  were  expected 
to  do  what  needed  doing*    nhen  it  needed  doing*    In  particular* 
counselors  and  teachers  were  required  to  work  together  and  <^op 
their  professiomt  mystiques*    The  working  day  lasted  as  long  as 
it  needed  to*   11t€;  director  was  careful  not  to  exploit  staff*  but 
expected*  routinely^  staff  to  work  irregular  hours  if  this  was 
naeded* 

The  extent  to  which  these  variations  from  teacher  union*negotiated 
'agreements  by  themselves  accounted  for  CIP  success  Ic  difficult  to 
assess*    Many  experimental  schools  could  give  similar  instances  of 
staff  expectations  and  relationships*    Some  innovative  programs* 
such  as  the  Job  Corps*  serving  youth  similar  to  those  reached  by 
CIP*  may  point  to  even  more  heroic*  dedicated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  staff*    Some  have  worked;  others  have  not*    One  would  hope  that 
ft  th;^se  CIP  variations  were  demonstrably  responsible  for  program 
success*  both  labor  and  management  in  education  would  work  to  in** 
corporate  them  in  new  contracts*  insofar  as  this  would  be  possible 
and  desirable  in  the  long  term* 

5*    Cost  per  student*  March  1975  through  February  1976*  During 
this  period  of  stabilized  program  operation*  the  cost  per  student 
was  about  |2*732  based  on  an  Il-month  -school  year  for  the  program* 
or  1246  per  student  month*    If  "special  costsyV  such  as  rent*>wliichL:-  * 
are  often  spread  over  many  students  in  a  school  district  rather 
than  those  in  one  program*  are  included*  the  cost  per  student 
approaches  ^3*521  or  $320  per  student  month* 

In  comparison*  Price  tfaterhouse  Co**  working  with  Gibboney  Associates 
on  the  cost  data*  has  estimated  that  a  general  or  academic  student  in 
the  1974-75  school  year  at  Philadelphia's  Germantown  High  School  cost 
about  $170  per  student  month*  Our  own  estimates  are  that  in  Fhila-* 
delphia  as  *  *fhoIe*  the  academic  or  general  student  cost  is  about  $155 
per  student  month  and  for  a  vocational  student  it  is  $233  per  student 
month*  ^In  two  private  Philadelphia  senior  high  schools  the  costs  per 
student  month  are  $277  and  $293* 
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The  institutions  and  district  accounting  systems  were  not 
designed  to  separate  costs    such  as  rent  in  a  way  that  would 
allow  a  strict  comparison  with  CIP.    We  believe^  however^ 
that  the  most  accurate  comparison  is  without  the  '^special*' 
GIF  costs^  i.e*  $248  per  student  month* 

The  Career  Intern  Program^  by  these  comparisons^  is  competi* 
tive  with  outstanding  private  schools  and  vocational/technical 
programs  in  Philadelphia^  and  cost  more  than  a  Philadelphia 
general  or  academic  program^  figured  on  a  p^r  scudent  basis* 

While  more  money  may  be  needed  for  programs  such  as  CIP, 
these  figures  suggest  that  CIP's  success  may  be  explained 
in  part^  but  not  entirely^  by  having  more  money  per  student* 

6s    The  challenge  of  an  experimental^Program*    The  challenge 
of  being  an  experimental  program  may  nave  contributed  to 
extra  effort  on  the  part  of  Interns  and  staff*    This  cannot 
be  discounted  or  adjusted  for  in  the  statistics*    On  the 
one  hand^  CIP  was  operating  for  four  years  before  the  final 
summative  data  were  collected.     Other  studies  of  alternative 
schools  suggest  the  honeymoon  often  is  over  in  about  two 
or  three  years ^  and  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  ones  of 
some  disillusion  or  crisis.    The  honeymoon  might  well  be 
expected  to  be  over^  by  rhese  data.     Cb  the  other  hand^ 
the  fourth  year  was  the  Big  Year  for  the  evaluation^  and  it 
was  hoped  that  a  favorable  evaluation  would  help  ensure 
CIP  continuation^  if  not  expansion*    Also^  CIP  faced  its 
internal  crisis  in  the  second  year^  a  crisis  resolved  by 
reorganization  and  new  leadership*    So  1975*76  would  probably 
have  been  an  up-beat  year^  even  without  the  stimulus  of 
the  evaluation. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  against  explaining  all  of 
CIP's  effect  as  "Hawthorne"!  ^3  ^^at  the  findings  from  all 
four  cohorts  are  similar  in  pattern.    Whatever  is  happening 
in  CIP  has  been  happening  fairly  consistently  since  the 
first  of  four  experimental  groups  entered  .;he  program  in 
January  1974*    Ir  the  results  are  nothing  more  than  a 
Hawthorne  effect >  they  are  remarkably  durable  and  substan- 
tial.   If  the  effect  of  being  an  experimental  school  is  so 
powerful  in  itself^  perhaps  more  could  be  done  to  apply 
this  effect  to  more  of  our  schools. 

Hhe  Western  Electric  Company  plan  in  Hawthorne^  N*J.>  was  the 
site  of  a  famous  experiment  which  showed  that  production  of 
electric  light  bulbs  kept  climbing  whatever  was  done  to  a 
special  group  of  workers  and  their  room*    Production  increased 
as  new  features  (better  lightings  new  painty  music^  etc<) 
were  added ^  one-by-one — and  it  increased  as  all  of  these 
were  taken  way>  one-by-one.    The  stimulating  effect  of 
attention  has  since  been  found  in  other  situations. 
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7*    Intern  selection!    Applicants  to  OIC  had  to  be  motivated 
enough  to  complete  intake  interviews  and  the  fairly  exten- 
sive testing.    They  had  to  be  willing  after  all  this,  to 
be  selected  by  lottery. 

Their  parents  had  to  care  enough  to  participate  in  a  family 
interview.    With  a  group  of  applicants  this  motivated,  one 
might  say  almost  any  school  could  succeed. 

While  student  selection  may  well  be  a  critical  factor  in  OIC 
retention,  two  facts  suggest  this  explanation  may  not  be  the 
whole  story.     Control  youth  did  not  do  as  well  as  interns, 
although  they  also  went  through  the  full  selection  process. 
And  retention  of  special  administrative-admit  students  who 
do  not  receive  such  extensive  pre-admissions  testing,  seems 
high. 

Nonetheless,  some  kind  of  screening  to  select  highly  motiva- 
ted students  who  want  OIC  may  be  necessary,  though  not 
sufficient  for  success. 

8.  Charisma:    The  Director  of  CIP  is  a  dynamic,  extra- 
ordinarily  competent ,  dedicated,  untiring,  seasoned,  and 
charismatic  leader.    He  would  probably  be  the  first  to  say 
there  are  others  like  him  who  could  be  recruited  to  continue 
or  expand  CIP*    He  would  not  say,  however,  that  CIP  is 
"leader -proof**. 

Field  evaluator  data  verify  this.    The  first  Director  of  UCEC, 
while  an  extraordinary  person,  did  not  have  the  combination 
of  the  right  skills  and  charisma  apparently  required  by  CIP. 
Replacement  of  the  earlier  Director  coincided     with  other 
radical  changes  intended  to  *'save*'  CIP.    The  skills  of  the 
new  Director  could  be  observed,  nonetheless,  to  be  critical 
in  ensuring  that  the  new  policies  were  promptly  carried  out 
at  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than  previously  seen. 

Good,  perahps  even  great,  leadership  may  be  as  ess  ,   ial  to 
CIP  as  it  is  to  other  educational  innovations.  According 
to  the  Ford  Foundation  report,  A  Foxmdation  Goes  to  School, 
leadership  was  sine  qua  non  of  successful  educational 
projects. 

9.  Attention  J  suspension  of  monitoring:     In  addition  to  the 
attention  of  the  Director,  CIP  has  received  almost  more 
person  years  of  review  than  it  has  staff  years  of  direct 
service.    Beside  extensive  formative  and  sximmative  evaluation. 
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GIF  has  received  almost  full-time  attention  from  the  top 
level,  extreniely  con;>etent  troubleshooters  from  OIC/A 
headquarters  plus  a  full-time  monitor  from  NIE.    There  have 
been  times  when  so  much  attention  may  have  been  seen  as 
(and  perhaps  was)  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset,  but 
one  could  argue  that  any  school  receiving  this  much  feed^ 
back  with  continued  support  directly  tied  to  accomplish-* 
ments  would  accomplish  as  much  as  CIF^ 

While  this  probably  accounts  for  much  of  CIP's  development, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  full  explanation  for  at  least  two 
reasons.    First ,  the  summative  year  was  the  final  year  for 
NIE  funding,  removing  this  contingency. 

Second,  during  the  summative  year,  there  was  little  forma-* 
tive  evaluation,  greatly  reduced  NIE  program  monitoring 
(NIE  attention  was  rather  given  to  assisting  CIC  to  find 
ways  to  continue  and  expand  GIF)  and  reduced  dC/A  program 
monitoring.    The  program  was  intentionally  operating  in  as 
much  of  a  '^hands  off    mode  3S  possible. 

A  small  school,  a  principal  who  is  a  charismatic  educational 
leader,  time  and  money  to  develop  the  curriculum,  flexi- 
bility in  staff  working  hours  and  relationships,  more 
money  per  student  than  the  general  and  academic  curricula, 
student  selection  and  the  challenge  of  being  an  experi-* 
mental  school;  these  all  probably  explain  in  some  degree 
why  GIF  worked.    None  seem  sufficiently  powerful  or  unique 
in  themselves,  hci/ever,  to  explain  all  the  difference. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 
WHAT  MAKES  IT  WORK?    THE  CIP  PHILOSOPHY 


The  CIP  seems  able  to  attract,  hold,  motivate  and  change 
students  because  It  makes  sense  to  them  and  they  feel 
comfortable  in  it*    To  many  interns,  their  high  school 
experiences  were  frustrating  because  they  were  alien. 
The  attitude  of  teachers  was  often  inconmrehensible 
and  ia  characterized  by  the  students  as    I  got  mine,  now 
you  get  yours".    The  work  was  perceived  by  students  as 
irrelevant  to  their  expectations.    Tlie  expected  standards 
of  conduct  were  aeen  as  arbitrary;  the  goals  of  education 
as  elusive^  ambiguous  and  seldom  personal.    The  CIP  they 
feel,  provides  a  welcome  contrast. 

As  the  program  developed,  five  basic  principles  emerged. 
They  comprise  the  often  In^licit  goals  of  program  admini- 
stration.   While  each  principle  was  sometimes  honored  in 
the  breech,  CIP*s  effectiveness  seems  proportional  to  its 
success  in  finding  ways  to  translate  these  principles 
into  action. 

1.    Provide  A  Supportive  Context 

Many  reasons  given  by  interns  for  .their  happiness  with  the 
program  reflect  their  feeling  that  the  CIP  atmosphere  is 
supportive.    To  them  this  is  the  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  program.    They  have  found  teachers 
and  counselors  who  care  about  them.    They  are  heard  when 
they  speak,  looked  for  when  they  stay  away  and  at  the 
same  time,  corrected  when  they  Wss  up^^^ 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  program,  ^commitment  to  this 
principle  implies  several  corollaries*    It  means  that  staff 
(including  administrators)  should  be  always  available  for 
interns.    It  means  that  interns  have  certain  basic  rights 
that  must  be  guranteed-**-the  right  to  be  heard,  to  be  told 
where  they  stand  in  their  program  and  to  defend  themselves 
when  accused. 

Finally,  commitment  to  a  supportive  atmosphere  for  interns 
embodies  a  tacit  recognition  that  although  they  have  all 
been  judged  ''failures^  in  their  previous  schooling,  this 
does  not  mean  they  are  to  be  penalized  for  it.  Their 
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'^failure**  is  seen  by  program  staff  as  a  function  of  social 
and  economic  factors*    14hlle  the  blame  Is  not  theirs,  the 
responsibility  for  success  Is.    Providing  students  with  the 
motivation  and  the  skills  to  make  this  possible  Is  seen  as 
a  major  goal  of  schooling. 

2.    See  The  Program  As  An  Ins triHnent  Rather  Than  As  A  Basis 
For  Social  Identity:    A  Tool>  Mot  A  Place  To  Hide 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  CIP  differs  from  both 
traditional  schools  and  many  alternative  programs.  It 

means  that  the  program  plays  a  different  role  in  the  lives 
of  interns  tt^an  do  traditional  high  schools  for  most  Ameri-^ 
can  8t\idents*\  "High  school  student**  is  a  label  of  social 
identity  in  oitr  society*    Many  students  are  not  enrolled  in 
high  school  because  they  want  to  get  something  specific 
out  of  it^  having  freely  made  this  decision*    High  school 
enrollment  often  is  not  a  means  to  a  desired  end^  but  what 
is  expected  of  people  at  a  certain  age. 

The  CIP  nurtxores  a  different  model.    CIP  recruits  are  there 
because  to  some  extent  they  did  not  measxire  up  to  the 
behaviors  Implied  in  the  label  "high  school  student"---they 
were  dropouts^  or  potential  dropouts.    Many  of  them  have 
jobs  and  families  of  their  oim.    A  number  have  been  out  of 
school  for  years.    They  are  by  no  means  "typical"  high 
school  students . 

The  program  recognizes  the  different  role  school  can  play 
in  the  lives  of  these  stxidents  in  at  least  two  ways*  The 
first  is  by  insisting  that  the  enrollees  be  called  interns 
and  not  students*    The  second  is  by  making  no  effort  to 
provide  the  extra^currlcula  offerings  common  in  high  schools* 
There  are  no  organized  sports,  none  of  the  usual  student 
clubs ^  not  even  physical  education.    In  short,  no  effort 
is  made  to  persuade  interns  to  accept  a  predetermined  social 
role  or  to  tie  their  Identities  to  the  CIP*    They  can  be 
first  and  foremost,  mother;  father;  Mr*  Jones;  gas  station 
attendant;  secretary  or  whatever  role,  external  to  the 
school,  is  suitable* 

From  the  intern's  perspective,  the  effect  of  creating  this 
kind  of  a  program  has  had  some  surprising  results*  Interns 
have  created  a  student  community  with  few  cliques,  little 
intragroup  competition,  and  strong  feelings  of  mutual 
support  for  peers*    This  latter  contrasts  wich  the  situa- 
tion  that  obtains  in  many  high  schools.    A  sizable  number 
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of  GIF  applicants  had. listed  influence  from  other  students 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  problems  in  school.  In 
GIF,  the  tendency  is  for  friends  to  help  each  other  to 
"hang  in/* 

As  must  be  expected^  this  kind  of  model  doesn^t  appeal 
to  everyone;  some  trade-off  is  inevitable*    Despite  their 
problems  with  the  traditional  schools,  a  number  of  interns 
who  left  were  looking  for  a  program  that  was  more  than  a 
means  to  "getting  into**  a  career* 

Some  students  are  looking  for  uhe  kind  of  total  support  at 
least  nominally  provJied  by  the  public  schools*  They*re 
timied-off  by  the  GIF  because  it  doesn't  answer  this  need* 
They  would  like  more  extra-curricular  activities  and  a  more 
traditional  approach  to  schooling*    These  interns,  however, 
seem  to  be  the  minority*    For  the  rest,  one  of  the  apparent 
reasons  the  program  has  worked  is  that  it  hasn't  attempted 
to  be  everything  the  public  schools  are  to  students  who  are 
not  typical  in  age  or  needs  of  most  high  school  youth* 

3*    Deal  With  Interns  As  Whole  Feople 

"One  of  the  things  I  like  about  this  place  is  that 
it  do66n*t  matter  what  my  problem  is,  I  can  find 
someone  to  talk  about  it*    It  doens*t  matter  if 
it's  a  teacher  or  a  counselor,  th^*re  all  willing 
to  listen*" 

Most  educators  recognize  that  splitting  students  needs  into 
academic  and  social,  or  school  skills  Into  cognitive  and 
affective,  or  student  problems  into  school  and  personal, 
is  an  artificial  convention*    The  GIF  leadership  is  no 
exception*    While  no  attempt  is  made  to  cater  to  all  the 
traditional  expectations  of  students,  the  program  is  care- 
ful to  minister  to  the  whole  individual*    Academic  progress 
is  seen  as  being  related  to  personal  well-being*  The 
counseling  staff  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  instructional 
staff*    Both  contribute  to  shaping  intern  programs  and 
to  program  decisions  affecting  interns*.   Developing  the 
interns*  awareness  of  the  need  to  follow  expected  social 
codes  in  postsecondary  education  and  in  work  is  viewed 
as  important  as  cognitive  growth*    Skills  in  self  presen- 
tation are  stressed  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  technical 
job  skills*    In  the  same  vein,  community  and  parents  are 
died  into  the  program  through  formal  structures* 
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4.    Provide  A  School  Experience  Congruent  With  Realistic 


Life  Goals 


One  reason  given  for  urban  high  school  dropoutlsm  Is  the 
perceived  Irrelevance  of  school  demands  to  post-high  school 
life  for  students.    To  remedy  this,  the  CIP,  as  1$  true  of 
many  career  education  proRrams,  wishes  students  to  view 
the  program  as  making  sense  In  light  of  life  expectations. 
In  the  CIP»  this  philosophic  commitment  has  been  translated 
In  three  ways.    Interns  are  helped  to  formulate  realistic 
life  goals »  attempts  are  made  to  change  their  negative 
expectations,  and  the  cxnrrlculum  fuses  academics  and 
career-related  skills. 1 

The  GIF  efforts  to  put  the  principle  into  action  hav^  been 
partially  successful.    Many  of  the  Innovations  tried  are 
traceable  to  the  program* s  commitment  to  acting  upon  the 
ideal. 

5.    Don*t  Buffer  Interns.    Make  Their  Experiencing,  Real. 

In  talking  with  interns  about  their  experiences  in  the  CIP 
as  compared  with  their  previous  school  experiences,  one 
contrast  is  heard  over  and  over  again.    Interns  are  quick 
to  blame  outside  influences  for  their  earlier  failures-— **I 
got  in  with  a  bad  bunch  and  began  cutting.'*    "I  was  having 
problems  at  home.*'    "My  counselor  wouldn^t  ever  help  me." 
Now,  however,  they  Insist  that  any  problem  they  encounter 
is  their  own.    If  they  want  to  make  it,  it's  up  to  them. 
This  change  is  a  reflection  of  the  program's  success  in 
implementing  the  notion  that.  Insofar  as  possible,  an 
lntem*8  educational  experience  should  parallel  a  real  world 
experience. 


-•^"Realistic  Expectations'*  have  been  read  by  some  as  a  career 
education  code  word  for  reducing  educational  aspirations  and 
tracking  youth  into  low-level,  dead-end  jobs.    The  fact  that 
a  very  high  proportion  of  CIP  interns  relative  to  controls 
have  entered  postsecondary  education  suggests  that  CIP  is 
not  turning  interns  away  from  college.    "Realistic"  means  at 
least  two  things  to  dP:    (1)  do  not  expect  to  leap  tall 
buildings  in  one  boxmd:    whatever  your  goal,  you'll  need 
a  roadmap  on  how  to  get  there  and  will  need  to  persevere 
and  (2)  if  along  the  way,  you'll  need  to  work---and  almost 
all  CIP  students  do---here  s  what  the  job  market  is  like 
in  Philadelphia  and  we'll  help  you  get  the  social  and  tech- 
nical skills  to  compete  successfully  in  this  job  market. 
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This  involves  more  than  simply  providing  hands-on  adventures. 
It  means  holding  one  responsible  for  his/her  actions.  It 
means  forcing  one  to  formulate  educational  and  career  goals, 
and  then  treating  her/him  as  though  the  commitment  to  these 
goals  was  real.     It  means  letting  one  know  whete  one  stands 
even  though  that  might  be  painful.    It  means  keeping  stu- 
dents abreast  of  social,  economic  and  employment  changes  so 
that  graduates  don't  find  themselves  admirably  prepared  for 
an  obsolete  world.    It  does  not  mean  that  dreams  be  deflated, 
that  aspirations  be  lowered  to  rock  bottom  or  that  fledglings 
are  left  to  their  own  devices.    It  does  mean  that  costs  be 
counted  and  that  roadblocks  be  foreseen. 

Again,  the  program's  success  in  implementing  this  principl/e 
has  not  always  been  perfect.    Furthermore,  this  success  has 
meant  that  some  interns  fall  through  the  mesh.    There  are 
some  who  can't  survive  without  the  buffers. 

To  interns^  then,  the  GIF  worked  because  it  met  their  needs. 
They  felt  important,  cared  for*  like  "people" — not  students. 
To  the  staff,  the  GIF  worked  because  it  offered  an  educa-* 
tionally  sound  program:    classes  were  small,  they  had  time 
to  work  with  interns,  the  curriculum  was  flexible. 

Both  viewpoints  reflect  the  underlying  concerns  of  the  GIF 
to: 

1.  provide  a  supportive  context  for  interns 

2.  provide  an  instrument,  not  a  retreat 

3.  deal  with  whole  people 

4.  make  school  congruent  with  life 

5.  not  buffer  interns,  to  make  their  experiencing  real. 

The  philosophy  perhaps  is  not  unique.    Some  elements,  such 
as  attention  to  the  whole  child,  are  found  in  many  goal 
statements  of  large  and  small  public  school  systems.  Some 
elements,  s\K:h  as  merging  academic  and  career  learning,  also 
are  found  in  the  objectives  of  many  public  and  alternative 
schools.    Some  elements*  such  as  downplaying  identification 
with  the  school  and  not  buffering  interns*  are  seen  less 
frequently. 

From  one  perspective,  this  may  be  encouraging-    If  these 
guiding  principles  of  GIF  are  the  "something  different" 
that  may  account  in  part  for  its  success,  they  may  also  be 
more  widely  adaptable.     In  addition,  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  principles  were  translated  into  action  may 
suggest  how  to  adapt  what  works  in  GIF  to  other  settings. 
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CHAPTER  mm 


FROM  PRINCIPLES  INTO  PKACTICEi     CHANGING  ATTITUDES 

The  CIP  approach  to  the  question  of  negative  attitudes 
toward  school  is  '^make  the  intern  see*  that  school  can  be 
an  Important  instrument  to  getting  what  one  wants  out  of 
life;  make  him/her  see  that  succeeding  is  possible  and^ 
equally  important,  make  him/her  realize  that  the  respon* 
sibility  is  his/hers/* 

Every  school  would  like  to  see  its  students  adopt  these 
attitudes.  Most  design  their  cui^riculum  to  accoplish  it. 
Apparently,  few  succeed.    CIP  followed  five  general  proce- 
dures , 

1.  Interns  Set  Specific  Goals: 

(he  of  the  first  things  a  CIP  intern  is  called  upon  to  do 
is  to  begin  formulating  a  Career  Development  Plan  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  CDP).    Together,  after  assessing  intern 
interests  and  aptitudes,  counselors  and  interns  chose  two 
specific  careers  to  be  investigated.    This  then  becomes 
the  goal  of  the  internes  entire  program.    The  goal  is  not 
strictly  academic^  and  it  may  well  be  changed  before  gradu- 
ation.   The  act  of  setting  a  goal  and  having  to  consider 
it  when  any  major  school  decision  is  made  has  a  strong 
effect  on  the  academic  program. 

Elective  courses  are  chosen  td  promote  this  goal.  Required 
courses  are  "made  to  contribute    to  it.    They  begin  to 
take  on  a  different  hue.    Interns  generally  tend  to  describe 
classroom  activities  and  course  content  in  terms  of  how 
the  latter  can  be  applied  to  their  lives  outside  of  school. 
The  notion  that  school  is  a  bounded  phenomenon,  something 
to  be  kept  within  the  walls  of  the  classroom  and  attended 
to  from  eight  to  two-thirty,  is  largely  missing. 

2.  Don't  Treat  Them  Like  Students 

A  basic  goal  of  the  CIP  is  to  present  the  program^  as  an  instru- 
mentality, not  as  the  thing  that  defines  one'g  social 
identity.    As  emphasized  earlier,  to  this  end,  youth  who 
are  enrolled  are  not  referred  to  as  students,  but  as  interns. 
There  is  another  effect  of  this  practice,  that  of  expanding 
on  the  notion  of  role  definitions.  Social  labels  limit 
expectations.    Janitors  are  expected  to  act  differently  from 
professors  and  children  from  adults.    Furthermore,  social 
pressures  tend  to  force  individuals  to  live  down  to  the 
limited  expectations.    This  process  tends  to  be  accentuated 
if  the  individual  has  had  difficulty  with  the  role  associated 
with  the  label. 
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The  CIP*s  insistence  that  the  term  "intern"  be  used  rather 
than  student,  thus  has  several  effects*    It  underscores  the 
notion  that  CIP  is  something  different,  that  interns  are 

fetting  a  new  chance  to  do  something  with  school.    It  makes 
t  easier  for  staff  to  treat  youth  as  something  other  than 
just  "students"  with  all  of  the  limitations  this  connotes* 
In  addition,  the  label  **intem"  focuses  attention  on  school 
experiences  as  preparation  for  something  other  than  simply 
getting  a  diploma. 

Changing  labels  isn*t  the  whole  story*    It's  possible  to 
call  someone  by  a  different  name  and  still  treat  her/him 
as  before.    The  GIF  staff  avoids  treating  interns  as 
traditionally  defined  students.    They  are  always  greeted 
by  name  when  encountered  casually,  for  example,  and 
are  shown  many  other  courtesies  not  usually  offered  by 
teachers  to  students. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  GIF  staff  views  interns  as  equals. 
Possibly  their  subordinate  status  is  stressed  more  explicitly 
here  than  in  the  public  schools.    They  are  looked  at  as 
needing  help,  as  youngsters  in  the  process  of  being 
shaped  or  apprentices  with  a  lot  to  learn. 

This  approach  doesn't  work  for  everyone.    Some  interns 
want  to  be  treated  like  students.    Some  teachers  don^t  see 
the  difference  between  interns  and  students  or  don^t  feel 
that  the  distinction  is  important.    However,  enough  of  the 
staff  treat  interns  differently  and  enough  interns  respond 
to  this  difference  that  participation  in  GIF  is  seen  as 
different  from  parallel  experiences  in  the  public  schools. 

3.    See  Interns  as  Individuals 

"Well,  like  for  one  thing,  most  high  schools  try 
to  keep  you  as  a  kid.    They  look  at  you  as  a  kid. 
When  you  come  over  here  they  don*t  ride  yo\xr  back. 
They  say  like,  *if  you  really  want  to  do  something 
everybody  is  here  to  help  you.    But  if  we  see  you 
looking  we^re  going  to  say  something.'    Then  I  saw 
them  with  other  people  and  that  made  me,  you  know, 
get  my  thing  together." 

This  means  more  than  keeping  the  staff  to  student  ratio 
as  high  as  possible  or  getting  to  know  the  intern's  his- 
tory.   It  also  means  more  than  remembering  that  each  intern 
has  a  name.    The  GIP  is  careful  about  all  of  these  things. 
It  goes  f\a:ther,  however. 

In  'classroom  recitations,  instructors  are  not  satisfied 
to  '.have  the  correct  answer  given  or  to  have  a  lively  dis- 
cussion emerge.    It  is  equally  important  that  each  intern 
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recite  every  day  and  that  everyone  participate  in  the 
discussions*    This  isn't  always  easy  for  either  teachers 
or  interns*    There  are  those  who  find  it  painful  to  be 
put  on  the  spot.    Most^  however,  soon  find  that  even 
being  "put  to  the  test/*  if  it  is  done  in  a  supportive 
context  can  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  or  she  is^ 
at  least  a  little  bit  special. 

Disposition,  conferences  are  held  whenever  ati  Intern  has 
serious  academic^  attendance  or  disciplinary  problems. 
Everyone  who  is  involved  with  the  intern  meets  together*- 
counselors^  teachers  and  sometimes  the  director  of  the 
program.    The  intern's  record  is  reviewed,  personal  views 
are  solicited  from  everyone  present^  the  problem  is 
carefully  considered  and  a  disposition  made.    The  guiding 
principle  is,  "what  is  best  for  this  intern/'  not,  "what 
did  we  do  in  the  last  case"  or  "what's  best  for  the  program?" 

The  same  concern  is  reflected  in  the  p^ans  that  are  for- 
malized as  the  CDF:    in  frequent  conferences  between 
interns  and  counselors;  in  the  care  with  which  Kjands-dn 
sites  are  chosen;  and  in  the  self-paced  learning  packets 
that  are  used  in  the  curriculum.    Each  became  a  way  Co 
demonstrate  that  interns  are  individuals  and  are  in  fact 
seen  as  such. 

4.    Provide  Interns  With  Plenty  of  Honest,.  Fast  Feedback. 
Let  Them  Know  Where  They  Stand 

*'A11  semester  I  tried  to  see  my  counselor.  I 
couldn^t  get  an  appointment  so  I  tried  to  figxare 
out  my  credits  myself.    Then  just  three  weeks  before 
the  end  they  told  me  I  lacked  three  credits  to 
graduate.    I  decided  IM  just  leave." 

This  is  an  extreme  case^  yet  it  echos  a  repeated  concern. 
Students  need  to  know  where  they  stand.    They  need  to  know 
what  they  must  do  to  finish  and  why.    Failure  to  provide 
for  these  needs  leads  to  confusion  and  discouragement. 
It  also  is  read  as  lack  of  respect. 

The  CIP  is  careful  to  provide  ample  opportunity  for  interns 
to  know  where  they  are  and  how  they  are  doing.    The  process 
starts  on  entry  and  continues  in  the  classroom.  When 
students  enter  CIP,  they  need  to  find  out  how  many  high 
school  credits  they  have  earned  up  to  that  point.  For 
many  this  is  the  first  time  they  are  aware  of  their 
credit  status.    From  then  on^  they  are  encouraged  to  keep 
informed  of  their  academic  progress.    This  means  keeping 
track  of  credits  they  have,  how  many  are  needed  for  gradu- 
ation and  how  to  get  them.    They  develop  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  their  course  work.    They  develop  an 
interest  in  their  progress  as  learners,  not  just  in 
the  number  of  credits  they  have  earned.    They  tend  to 
describe  the  difference  between  their  former  school  exper- 
iences and  their  CIP  experiences  by  saying  that  they  are 
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learning  more  at  Zt?,    And,  they  seek  ways  in  which  they 
can  measure  their  leaming-*what  do  they  know  now  that 
they  didn't  know  before — and  express  pride  in  their  pro- 
gress.   In  the  classroom  the  learning  packets  used  are 
self*correcting.    The  mandatory  frequent  recitations  are 
evaluated  on  the  spot  by  teachers  and  fellow  interns  alike. 
Outside  of  the  classroomi  coimseling  sessions  are  required 
and  regular.     Counselors  are  required  to  keep  up-to-date 
records  of  each  internes  progress  and  share  it  with  him/her 
in  these  sessions.    Results  of  disposition  conferences  are 
communicated  immediately  to  the  intern  through  her/his 
counselor.    Interns  are  required  to  update  their  CDP  at 
least  orice  each  semester.    In  addition,  interns  are 
encouraged  to  ask  teachers  where  they  stand  whenever  they 
have  any  doubts. 

These  procedures  for  feedback  are  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  CIP  also  attempts  to  make  sure  interns  know  what  to 
do  about  their  standings.     They  are  not  told  they  have 
problems  without  at  the  same  time  being  given  some  directions 
for  their  resolution.    The  semesters  are  short.  Provision 
is  made  for  "recycling*'  if  a  course  if  failed.    Since  the 
program  is  non-graded,  there  is  no  opprobrium  attached 
to  repeating.    All  of  these  factors,  together  with  the 
self-paced  nature  of  the  learning  packet  (which  lets  interns 
catch  up,  as  well  as  go  slower)  contributes  to  the  assurance 
that  one  is  never  hopelessly  behind. 

5.     Trust  Interns  With  a  Major  Role  in  Planning  Their  Own 


In  the  CIP  this  means  more  than  letting  the  intern  choose 
a  program  from  among  a  set  of  alternatives.    Interns  are 
required  (with  the  help  of  their  counselors)  to  take  the 
major  role  in  developing  their  own  program.    They  decide 
what  careers  to  investigate.    They  choose  their  own  elective 
courses  and  decide  what  Kands-on  experiences  they  wish  to 
pursue. 

This  approach  takes  time  and  patience  and  demands  that 
interns  be  trusted.    The  returns,  however,  seem  to  be 
significant.    Interns  learn  the  importance  of  setting  i^oals 
and  how  to  do  it.    They  are  forced  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  own  actions  and  have  no  one  but  themselves  to 
blame  when  things  go  wrong.    There  is  no  good  reason  for 
their  not  knowing  where  they  stand  at  any  point  in  the 
program. 

By  the  same  token,  self-planning  can  be  a  meaningful  exercise 
only  if  a  number  of  conditions  are  met.    Staff  must  actually 
take  the  time  to  work  patiently  with  interns.  Information 
must  be  made  available  to  interns  so  that  their  decisions 
are  not  made  in  a  vacuum  or  based  on  misconceptions. 
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Counselors  ntust  keep  abreast  of  the  economic  and  employment 
picture.    Intern  progress  must  be  carefully  monitored  and 
they  must  be  informed  If  they  fall  back.    Counselors  must 
take  the  time  to  read  student  records  and  to  listen  to 
interns. 

This  may  sound  like  just  the  approach  used  in  almost  every 
high  school.    Observations  and  interviews  show  a  possibly 
critical  difference  in  role.    The  counselors  and  teachers 
in  high  school  often  are  seen  as  telling  students  what 
courses  to  take.    The  CIF  counselors  and  teachers  often 
are  seen  as  sources  of  information  about  the  consequences 
of  different  choices  interns  are  considering. 

"What  good  is  history  to  a  night  guard?^'    Is  the  kind  of 
question  urban  high  school  students  frequently  want  answered 
if  school  is  to  make  sense  to  them.    Their  experiences 
suggest  that  '*night  guard"  may  be  a  realistic  job  expectation. 
History,  again  from  their  experience,  has  little  to  do 
with  their  lives,  or  for  that  matter,  much  of  anything 
outside  of  school.    Yet  to  get  through  school  they  have 
to  take  it — with  a  good  chance  of  falling. 

There  often  appears  to  be  no  acceptable  answer  to  this 
question  for  these  students.    School  doesn't  "make  sense" 
and  they  dropout.    This  is  the  attitude  CIP  applicants 
bring  with  them.    If  they  are  going  to  stay,  a  solution 
to  the  dilemma  must  be  provided.    The  CIP  attacks  the 
problem  at  several  different  points. 

First  CIP  insists  that,  ^'history  isn't  what  you  always 
thought  it  was.    In  large  measure,  it  is  what  you  make  it." 
Secondly,  CIP  holds  some  hope  that,  "you  won't  have  to  be 
a  night  guard--unless,  of  co\^rse ,  you  want  to."  Finally, 
to  make  these  changes  come  true  it  provides  a  new  set  of 
experiences,  within  the  program,  that  makes  them  believable. 

The  essential  features  of  how  CIP  seems  to  change  attitudes 
have  been  sketched:    Insist  that  specific  goals  which  can 
be  perceived  as  non-school-bound,  be  set  and  pursued. 
Don  t  treat  interns  likd  "students,"    See  them  as  individuals 
and  be  sure  to  give  them  adequate  feedback  on  their  pro- 
gress.   Finally,  prove  concern  by  trusting  them  to  plan 
their  own  program. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


A  SENSIBLE  CURRICULUM.  A  STAFF  THAT  IS  RESPECTED 


A  look  at  the  CIP  'course  offerings  doesn't  show  much 
difference  from  a  similar  list  in  one  of  the  public 
schools*    There  are  the  required  courses— mathematics , 
general  science,  English  I»  English  II,  history — a 
career  counseling  seminar  and  a  few  electives.  A 
visitor  to  the  school  for  a  day  might  not  see  a  great 
deal  of  difference  either:    the  usual  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  individual-  or  group  projects  would  be 
going  on.    Looking  more  closely,  however  the  visitor 
would  notice  some  differences  ^ich  might  account  for 
CIP*s  success,  and  be  reproducible  elsewhere. 

1.  Processes 

The  classes  are  smaller  and  more  open-ended.  Instructors 
go  over  individual  lesson  packets  with  various  students 
early  and  late.    The  discussions  revolve  around  things  that 
have  happened  last  night  on  the  job,  or  this  morning  on 
the  way  to  school.    One  probably  would  rarely  hear  the 
instructor  say,  "well,  that's  interesting  but  we  have  a 
lesson  to  go  over  this  morning." 

The  instructor  keeps  everyone  active,  seldom  letting  a 
turned  head,  a  shielding  elbow,  a  far-away  look  or  being 
hunkered-down  in  the  comer  permit  an  intern  to  avoid 
reciting  in  class. 

Looking  over  the  shoulders  of  interns  as  they  worked  through 
their  lessons,  few  of  them  are  working  on  the  same  thing. 
If  they  are,  they  are  probably  working  with  someone  else. 

Another  aspect  of  process  is  the  length  and  non-graded 
nature  of  the  program.    In  the  feeder  high  schools  a 
student  who  fails  a  course  is  required  to  take  a  year*s 
work  over  again.    A  student  who  has  been  **left  back" 
stands  out  because  grade  levels  are  clearly  marked. 
This  is  discouraging  for  students  who  are  already  having 
problems. 

CIP  semesters  are  only  22  weeks  long  and  virtually  no 
grade  distinctions  are  made.    Because  grade  levels  are 
not  distinguished,  no  opprobrium  is  attached  to  staying 
an  extra  semester. 

Successful  interns  refer  to  this  situation  as  in^ortant. 
Doing  badly  in  a  class  is  not  as  likely  to  lead  to  panic, 
to  the  feeling  that  one  is  falling  helplessly  behind  and 
that  since  there  is  no  way  of  catching  up  one  might  as 
.well  give  up  on  the  whole  program.    Interns  tend  to  knov; 
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where  they  are,  that  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
problems  they  are  having  and  how  to  go  about  doing  this. 

2.  Content 

Lessons  are  not  bound  in  a  book  under  the  copyright  of  a 
publisher.    They  were  prepared  for  the  CIP  by  curriculum 
writers  working  with  CIP  staff.    The  lessons  are  short, 
clear,  and  easy  to  read.    The  activities  included  in  them 
can  be  done  without  outside  assistance.    Lesson  packets 
are  written  so  anyone  at  the  junior  high  reading  level 
can  understand  them!    They  are  designed  to  take  about 
thirty  minutes  each  to  finish  so  they  can  be  done  when- 
ever one  has  a  few  minutes,  and  so  they  won*t  get  boring. 
They  also  are  self-contained  so  they  can  be  done  at  home, 
on  the  job  or  in  study  hall. 

The  content  might  also  seem  as  somewhat  unusual,  parti- 
cularly if  one  attended  high  school  a  few  years  ago  or 
went  to  a  suburban  school.    Even 'though  the  packets  may 
bo  designed  to  teach  English  or  math  skills,  they  talk 
about  things  like  '*Hcw  to  get  good  deals  when  you  buy," 
"The  Blues,"  and  the  "black  literature  of  protest." 

"The  last  thing  we  did  was  interesting.    Mr.  R,  had 
a  sheet  about  the  18  year  age  for  voting;  and  this 
here  was  fun  cause  the  question  was,  *Wno  made  21 
the  age  to  vote?*    And  we  thought  it  was  when  our 
constitution  was  authorized,  it  was  the  age  people 
considered  best,  right?    But  it  was  this  answer, 
*It  was  the  age  when  a  man  could  be  a  knight  during 
the  age  of...^    And  now  in  different  countries,  they 
consider  being  a  man  at  18... the  age  supposed  to  be 
18,  you  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do  but  people 
don't  want  to  pass  it... you  could  fight  for  this 
country  or  die  for  this  country  (at  18),  you  should 
be  able  to  do  anything." 

The  packets  and  classroom  approach  are  intended  to  teach 
more  than  history  or  math;    one  of  the  more  controversial 
issues  in  1976  Is- whether  classroom  instructors  can,  or 
should^*  correct  youth  in  non-academic  areas.  CIP's 
teachers  correct  bad  grammar  and  faulty  reasoning.  They 
also  draw  attention  to  the  clothes  being  worn,  posture, 
hair  styles  and  even  tardiness  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Praise  for  good  performance  in  every  aspect  is  liberal 
and  immediate,  but  there  is  no  question  that  CIP  coui\selors 
and  instructors  try  not  to  let  any  opportunity  for  trjaching 
and  guidance  pass. 
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3,    The  Career  Counseling  Seminar 


This  course  is  required  of  all  new  interns.     On  most  days 
there  are  at  least  two  instructors  and  possibly  three. 
A  counselor,  a  teacher  and  a  career  advisor  all  are  respon** 
sible  for  the  class •     On  any  given  day,  one  might  hear  two 
interns  give  a  detailed  report  on  a  career  he  or  she  had 
investigated.    This  is  often  followed  by  a  lively  dis- 
cussion---including'  a  good  bit  of  criticism — on  the  report 
by  the  instructors  and  the  fellow  interns,  particularly  in 
light  of  individual  career  development  plans.    These  sessions 
become  peer  group  counseling.    This  is  deliberate,  both  to 
develop  a  habit  of  relying  on  the  contructive  advice  of 
friends  and  to  bring  a  variety  of  perspectives  to  the 
discussion.    In  some  of  the  more  advanced  courses^  the 
extent  to  which  this  habit  is  developed  is  often  shomi  by 
interns  referring  to  their  iiinds-on  experiences*  what  they 
enjoyed  about  them,  what  they  didn't  and  what  they  are 
doing  in  class  or  didn't  work, 

4,    The  Hands*On  Experience 

Interns  learn  how  and  why  employers  select,  supervise, 
fire  or  promote  employees.    They  learn  what  interpersonal 
skills  and  work  habits  are  essential.    They  experience-s- 
often for  the  first  time — what  it*s  lilce  in  the  big  offices 
downtown  or  in  the  suburban  fringes.    The  value  of  this 
kind  of  information  should  not  be  underestimated,  given 
the  histories  of  the  interns. 

For  most  middle*class  Americans  there  may  be  nothing 
mysterious  or  surprising  about  the  way  employers  view 
employees.    While  the  two  roles  are  not  interchangeable, 
movement  from  one  to  the  other  can  be  a  matter  of  linear 
progression.    Being  a  "good"  employee  qualifies  one, 
ideally,  to  become  an  employer.    More  importantly,  there 
is  no  great  difference  between  the  "acceptable*'  behavior 
expected  of  employees  and  that  considered  "good"  in  general 
life  contexts.    That  is,  for  middle  class  Americans,  the 
things  that  define  one  as  a  "good"  citizen,  student,  parent, 
teenager,  etc,  often  are  the  things  that  define  him/her 
as  a    good"  employee. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  how  one 
should  dress,  how  people  in  authority  should  be  addressed, 
what  are  appropriate  reasons  for  being  late,  how  direct  or 
indirect  questions  should  be,  when  it  is  best  to  pretend 
one  knows  and  when  to  confess  ignorance,  when  to  ask  for 
help  and  when  to  stubbornly  go  it  alone,  when  working 
with  someone  is  cooperation  and  when  it  is  cheating-- 
to  mention  just  some  of  the  behaviors  by  which  we  judge 
each  other  as  responsible  and  competent.    The  CIF  recognises 
that  black  youth  coming  from  poor  homes  don*t  necessarily 
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share  these  understandings.    Almost  no  amount  of  factual 
^  knowledge  about  where  to  get  job  information  or  about 
careers  Jthemselves  will  condensate  for  this  lack.  A 
career  program  will  only  succeed  in  providing  entry- into 
**full,  productive  lives    as  it  provides  this  information. 

Another  in5)ortant  spin-off  of  providing  this  kind  of 
information  is  that  students  know  more  about  real  chances^ 
the  personal  risks  and  costs  involved  in  any  career  pursuit. 
Again ^  this  becomes  crucial  to  long  term  program  success 
for  black  school  dropouts. 

Careful  grooming  and  creative  job  development  by  career 
advisors  may  serve  to  make  entry  into  hitherto  closed 
occupations  possible  for  graduates.    Ensuring  that  on-the- 
job  problems  will  not  re-open  the  cycle  of  failure  demands 
graduates  who  know  about  work  from  the  perspective  eii5)loyers 
and  more  mature  employees. 

It's  apparently  difficult  to  get  this  perspective  in  low- 
paid,  high  turn-over^  entry-level  work^  the  kind  of  jobs 
almost  all  interns  have  held  prior  to  and  during  CIP. 
A  youth  visiting  a  workplace  to  learn  seenls  to  be  treated 
very  differently  than  a  youth  in  the  workplace  as  a  paid 
employee  to  earn,    xnis  difference  appears  to  be  beneficial. 

This  is  a  controversial  area  in  career  education.    One  could 
argue,  a  priori,  that  youth  probably  can  not  learn  anything 
worthwhile  in  two  one-week  placements.    Perhaps  there  are 
better  ways,  but  our  observations  suggest  that  these  hands- 
on  experiences  as  learners  are  new,  and  critical  for  these 
youth. 

5.    A  Staff  That  Is  Respected 

'^Respect'*  may  not  be  a  common  high  school  student  word. 
Students  use  other  terms  to  describe  what  they  look  for  in 
teachers,  counselors  or  principals.    Thsy  say  things  like: 

"Over  thsre  (in  my  other  school)  teachers  wouldn*t 
explain  or  nothing,  but  over  here,  you  know,  they 
take  time  to  explain." 

"In  the  other  school  I  could  only  see  my  counselor 
when  he  wanted  to  tell  me  about  my  program  for  next 
year.    Here  I  can  drop  in  anytime  I  want.    I  don*t 
even  need  to  get  a  pass.** 

"It's  like  the  high  school  teachers  are  saying,  *I 
got  mine,  now  you  get  yours.*    My  teachers  now,  they 
really  seem  to  care.** 
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"Understand",  "listen  to  me",  "explain  things",  "fair"--these 
are  the  terms  interns  use  in  telling  why  they  like  their 
counselors  and  teachers* 

CIP  interns  rarely  talk  about  how  much  they  know,  where 
they've  gone  to  school,  whether  their  lectures  are  interes- 
ting or  even  if  GIF  gives  too  many  tests.    These  apparently 
aren't  the  things  that  command  respect  of  stxadents-  In 
fact,  they  don't  seem  to  be  important  to  learning  at  CIP. 
This  probably  is  a  good  thing  for  the  program,  because  the 
staff  at  the  CIP  are  pretty  mcuch  like  the  teachers  and 
counselors  in  the  public  school  system  concerning  these 
qualities.    Some  are  good  lecturers,  some  are  dull.  Some 
have  formal  State  teaching  certification,  others  don't. 
Some  have  gone  to  Ivy  League  schools,  others  to  teacher 
colleges.    They  do  have  some  traits  in  common. 

6.  Staff  Believe  In  What  They  Are  Doing 

Most  believe  in*^at  they  are  doing- — although  they  differ 
iXi  their  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.    Some,  for 
example^  feel  that  basics  should  be  stressed.  Others 
emphasize  technical  skills.    Still  others  would  opt  for 
more  vocational  training.    Most  of  them  are  fclack  and  know 
first-hand  what  this  means.    They  are  all  over  worked  and 
frequently  complain  about  the  paperwork  and  the  meetings. 
Several  of  them  have  had  experience  in  manpower  training 
or  other  adult  education  programs.    All  share  a  belief 
that  the  CIP  students  can,  will  and  must  succeed,  and  that 
what  they  personally  are  doing  can,  will  and  mvst  make 
a  difference  in  these  stxjdents*  lives. 

7.  Flexible  Time 

The  staff  doesn't  hurry  through  the  last  period  class  in 
order  to  leave  by  a  certain  time.    Their  working  day 
usually  ends  at  4:00  p.m.-— two  hours  after  the  end  of  the 
last  class.    There  is  no  off-limits  staff  lounge  to  which 
they  can  retreat.    They  do  their  preparations  in  their 
classrooms  or  offices  and  the  doors  are  usually  open  to 
interns. 

8.  Setting  An  Example:  Staff 

They  seem  to  be  remarkably  conscious  of  their  responsi- 
bilities toward  interns.    They  don't  come  to  school  dressed 
in  jeans  and  sweatshirts^  because  they  feel  interns  should  be 
alert  that  appropriate'  dress  is  important.    They  aren*t 
"easy",  but  tend  to  be  strict.    They  make  interns  take  off 
their  hats  and  expect  to  be  called  by  title  and  last  name. 
Few  interns  attempt  to  get  away  with  breaking  the  rules. 
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9-    Taking  Time  Voluntarily 


Teachers  take  time  to  go  over  tests  or  reports,  to  check 
answers  in  the  lesson  packets,  to  sit  and  rap  in  the  lunch- 
room and  will  plead  an  intern's  cause  in  a  disposition 
conference  if  thpy  think  she/he  has  been  unfairly  judged. 

Counselors  and  interns  are  required  to  meet  at  least  once  a 
week.    Counselors  are  e^qpected  to  keep  abreast  of  their 
interns'  academic  progress  as  well  as  their  personal  situa* 
tions  and  are  encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  parents. 

Teachers  and  cotmselors  are  forced,  through  the  seminars > 
the  updating  of  Career  Developing  Plans  and  through  con- 
ferences, to  work  closely  with  interns.    The  small  class 
sizes  and  the  individualized  lesson  packets  which  are 
reviewed  daily  by  teachers  enable  the  staff  to  keep  informed 
of  the  skill  level  of  interns,  and  foster  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal relationship  that  permits  problems  be  dealt  with  in 
a  non-threatening  manner. 

These  qualities  appear  to  make  the  CIP  staff  respected  by 
interns.    They  may  not  bo  available,  or  even  desirable  in 
another  program  or  in  another  context.    By  whatever  methods 
work,  creating  a  staff  that  commands  respect ,  however,  seems 
essential  to  replicating  CIP  success,  and  seems  relative 
to  the  comparison  schools,  to  be  a  unique  feature  of  the 
program. 

10.    Structures  Giving  Interns  The  Chance  To  Work  Together 

The  students  over  here  talk  to  their  students  about 
going  to  class,  getting  an  education  ^nd  all  that- 
Its  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  that.    It  really  shocked 
me.    Everybody  that's  come  here  is  here  for  one  thing. 
That's  to  learn. 

Talking  about  education,  encouraging  each  other  not  to  cut 
class  and  helping  with  coursework,  are  three  of  the  ways 
Interns  support  each  other  in  the  CIP.    They  also  "get-on" 
each  other  when  they  cut-up,  or  fail  to  cooperate  on  projects 

As  an  example,  about  a  year  ago  the  overcoat  of  a  visitor 
to  CIP  was  stolen.    Even  before  the  staff  could  act,  the 
inems  had  mobilized,  recovered  the  overcoat,  returned  it 
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to  the  visitor,  and  dealt    with  those  involved.  Such 
incidents  as  stealing  personal  possessions  or  school 
equipment  is  rare  in  CIP.    The  school,  while  not  immune 
from  problems,  is  "protected"  in  the  neighborhood  and, 
from  within,  by  the  interns'  codes^ 

As  another  example,  the  CIP  complex  usually  looks  as  if  it 
had  just  been  re-decorated»     It  hasn't^    Interns  and  staff 
alike  simply  tc  not  tolerate  graffiti,  destruction  of 
property,  or  vandalism*    The  classrooms  and  halls  are 
bright  with  posters  and  student  art;  they  are  not  dingy  or 
littered.    The  washrooms  are  clean  at  the  beginning,  middle 
and  end  of  each  day.    This  is  not  achieved  by  flying 
squads  of  custodians  or  hall  patrols,  although  the  custo- 
dian certainly  works  hard.     It's  achieved  by  the  interns 
themselves . 

Interns  who  insist  that  their  friends  help  them. now,  have 
said  that  friends  were  one  of  the  reasons  for  failing  in 
school.    These  friends  would  be  always  {filling  to  cut 
class,  to  smoke  dope  or  to  drink  wine.    They  would  support 
and  egg  each  other  on  In  disrupting  classes.    They  exerted 
pressure,  called  names  and  made  fun  of  each  other  if  they 
tried  to  cooperate  with  teachers  and  do  their  work.  They 
created  a  negative  value  for  seriousness  and  provided  a 
convenient  excuse  for  one's  shortcomings.    The  two 

situations — CIP  and  comparison  schools  could  hardly  be 

more  different,  at  least  in  appearance. 

Why?    la  principle,  the  role  played  by  friends  in  the  CIP 
and  peers  in  the  high  schools  is  not  that  different. 
Students  usually  establish  an  informal  social  system  in  any 
school.    This  system,  based  on  their  values,  consists  of 
rules  of  conduct  and  appropriate  supporting  sanctions.  All 
too  frequently,  however,  the  students'  values  and  the  school 
values,  as  well  as  the  student  roles  of  conduct  and  the 
school-enforced  rules,  are  at  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 
This  tendency  for  students  to  band  togecher  becomes 
deterrent  to  learning  rather  than  an  asset-     Students  who 
are  serious  about  their  studies  risk  losing  their  peer 
support.^ 


For  discussions  of  this  phenomenon  see  Ray  Rist,  "Student 
Social  Class  and  Teacher  Expectations:    The  Self-fulfilling 
Prophecy  in  Ghetto  Education."    Harvard  Educational  Review. 
Vol.  40,  No.  3,  August  1970,  andMcDemott,  R.  P-  "Achieving 
School  Failure:    An  Anthropological  Approach  to  Illiteracy 
and  Social  Stratification*      In  Spindler,  Geor^^a,  (ed)  . 
Education  and  Cultural  Processes.    New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World*  i974* 
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In  the  CIF,  the  goals  of  Interns  are  generally  congruent 
with  those  of  the  program.    There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  including  the  fact  that  the  interns  are  self-selected — 
they  come  because  they  want  to,  the  curriculum  makes  sense 
to  them,  staff  are  seen  caring,  they  are  taken  seriously 
and  not  treated  simply  as  ^^students    and  almost  everyone 
feels  that  thi$  is  a  second  and  last  chance  that  must  be 
made  the  most  of. 

In  summary,  CIP  seems  to  work  for  at  least  three  reasons. 
First  the  curriculum  is  designed  to  be  sensible  for  these 
students*    Thi$  means  the  lessons  are  written  at  an  eighth 

frade  reading  level,  are  short,  private,  with  immediate 
eedback,  and  close  relation  between  content  and  individual 
career  plans.    Second,  the  staff  requires  and  gives  respect 
Third,  the  structure  and  purpose  of  CIP  encourage  interns 
to  work  together  constructively. 

As  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  if  these  "key  features" 
have  been  accurately  identified,  they  may  offer  considerable 
promise  for  adapting  CIP.    At  least  some  features  may  be 
fairly  easy  to  adhere  to  in  most  learning  situations. 
Others,  however,  may  require  self-selection  in  the  special, 
goal-oriented  program. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


WHAT'S  TRANSFERABLE? 


The  Career  Intern  Program  has  been  tried  only  In 
Philadelphia,  In  the  home  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan, 
founder  of  QIC.    While  it  has  not  been  spared  the  hazards 
of  development,  the  seed  was.  deliberately  planted  in 
an  environment  where  it  was  lively  to  floiirish*  In 
addition,  it  has  received  more  attention  from  more  gard- 
ners  at  OlC/Philadelphia,  OIC/As,  and  NIE  than  most  seeds 
get,  perhaps  at  times  to  the  point  of  over-attention. 

At  this  time,  assessment  of  ^at  is  necessary  for  CIP^s 
success,  what  might  be  sufficient,  and  what  is  repro- 
ducible in  other  sites  is  speculative*    Tables  14  and  15 
summarize  judgments  based  on  experience  with  comparison 
schools,  other  experimental  progr;^        the  research 
literature  and  a  complex  interplay  of  data  from  three  years 
of  daily  immersion  in  CIP . 

In  general: 

(1)    Almost  all  the  factors  examined  probably  are  necessary 
in  soge  degree  if  a  similar  ^program  is  to  be  as  successful 
as  CIP.    The  degree  can't  be  speciriea.    It  can't  be  stated 
that  If  the  principal  spends  51%  of  his  or  her  time  as  an 
educational  leader  this  will  be  enoifgh  while  49%  will  be 
too  little.    A  school  system  wishing  to  adopt  much  of  CIP 
or  to  adapt  it  should  probably  try  to  provide  as  many  of 
the  general  and  specific  factors  listed  as  possible. 

There  is  one  exception:    extei^sive  start  up  and  develop- 
ment costs  probably  are  not  necessary  since  the  bulk  of 
the  developmental  work  on  procedures  and  materials  is 
completed.    Guidelines,  handbooks  and  technical  assistance 
for  installing  CIP  are  available  through  OIC/A. 


^To  arrange  a  site  visit,  order  the  materials  or  arrange 
for  technical  assistance,  please  contact;    C.  Benjamin 
Lattimore,  Program  Manager,  c/o  OIC/A,  Inc.,  100  W.  Coulter 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania    19144;  Telephone:  (215) 
849-3010 
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TABLE  XXV    WHICH  GENERAL  FACTORS  PROBABLY  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  CIP*S  SUCCESS  SEEM  NECESSARY,  WHICH  ARE 
SUFFICIENT,  AND  WHICH  SEEM  REPRODUCIBLE? 


FACTOR 


NECESSARY 


SUFFICIENT  REPRODUCIBLE 


1.    The  OIC  ethos  and 
Dr.  Leon  Sullivan's 
leadership 

2*    Small  school  size 


3.  Principal  as  instructional 
leader 

4.  As  much  money  per  pupil 
as  vocational  education 

5.  Extensive  start-up  and 
development  costs 

6.  Some  start-up  and 
adaptation  costs 

7.  greater  flexibility  than 
usual  under  union  contracts 

8.  Hawthorne  effect 


9.    Student  selection 


10,    Extraordinary  leadership 


11.    Extensive  monitoring 


probably 
yes 

probably 
yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

probably 
no 

probably 
yes 

yes 


probably 
no 


no 

probably 
yes 

possibly 
yes 


no 


no 


no 

possibly 
yes 

probably 
no 

probably 
yes 

possibly 
yes 

no 


in  other  sites 
by  OIC,  yes;  by 
,others,  unknown 

yes 


yes 

yes 

not  needed 

tjnknown 

unknown 
yes 

yes 

prob  ab ly 
yes 

no 
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TABLE  XXVI    WHICH  SPECIFIC  FACTORS  PROBABLY  CONTRIBUTING 
TO  CIP*S  SUCCESS  SEEM  NECESSARY,  WHICH  ARE 
SUFFICIENT,  AND  WHICH  SEEM  REPRODUCIBLE? 


FACTOR 

NECESSARY 

SUFFICIENT 

REPRODUCIRL 

1. 

Supportive  context  for 
Interns 

yes 

no 

yes 

2. 

CIP  as  an  instrument,  not 
as  a  basis  for  social 
identity 

probably 
yes 

no 

yes 

3. 

Deal  with  the  whole  intern 

yes 

probably 
yes 

probably 
yes 

4. 

School  experience  congruent 
with  realistic  life  eoals 

yes 

probab ly 
yes 

probably 
yes 

5. 

Don*t  buffer  interns 

yes 

yes 

yes 

6. 

Interns  must  set  specific 
goals 

yes 

probably 
yes 

yes 

7. 

don*t  treat  interns 
like  studencs 

prot>ably 
ves 

no 

yes 

8. 

see  interns  as 
individuals 

yes 

possibly 
yes 

probably 
yes 

9. 

provice  interns  with 
a  major  role  in 
planning  their  own 
program 

probably 
yes 

probably 
yes 

yes 

10. 

trust  interns  with  a 
major  role  in  planning 
their  own  program 

probably 
yes 

probably 
no 

yes 

11. 

learning  packages  infusing 
academic  and  career  infor- 
mation at  10th,  11th  &  12th 
grade  levels 

probably 
yes 

no 

yes 
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FACTOR 


NECESSARY       SUFFICIENT  REPRODUCIBLE 


12*    Career  counseling  seminar 
(procedures) 

13*    Hands*on  experlaice 
(procedures 

14*    Staff  attitudes 


15*    structures  encouraging 
Interns  to  work  together 


probably 


yes 

no 

yes 

probably 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

probably 

probab ly 

yes 

yes 

probably 

probably 

yes 

yes 

yes 
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(2)  At  present(  no  single  factor  or  group  of  factors  can 
be  confidently  identified  as  sufficient.  Leadership^ 
dealing  with  the  whole  Intern,  the  consequence  of  school 
experience  with  realistic  life  goals,  the  individual 
attention  to  interns,  pfon^t  feedback  with  alternatives, 
the  hands-on  experience,  staff  belief  in  GIF,  and  the 
structures  encouraging  students  to  work  together  probably 
form  a  "necessary  and  sufficient"  CORE,  defining  the  pro- 
gram.   Selection  of  these  factors  as  the  CORE  has  three 
bases:    comparison  of  CIP  and  the  feeder  schools,  what 
seemed  to  be  present  in  the  cases  of  successful  interns 
but  not  as  effectively  provided  to  CIP  dropouts,  and 
changes  over  development  of  the  program  that  seemed  to 
make  the  most  difference  in  operations  and  outcomes. 
This  is,  again,  speculative  and  not  based  on  independent 
measures  of  the  factors  as  related  to  outcomes  for  the 
Individual  interns. 

(3)  In  terms  of  reproducibility,  there  are  some  features 
of  CIP  that  may  be  essential  and  may  not  be  transferrable. 
Central  to  this  Is  the  OIC  ethos:    CIP  is  part  of  an 
organization  enjoying  a  history  of  successful  service  to 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  every  color  in  every  state. 
Without  the  support  of  OIC — emotional  and  spiritual 

as  well  as  the  transfer  of  trained  OIC  staff  and  know-how- 
CIP  may  not  be  reproducible.    An  additional  feature  may  be 
the  use  of  personnel  who  can  do  the  job  but  who  have  not 
necessarily  obtained  formal  certification.    This  also  may 
not  be  reproducible  in  most  school  systems,  although  they 
are  not  unusual  in  alternative  schools  or  educational  pro- 
grams not  covered  by  negotiated  contracts. 

It  therefore  seems  that  fully  reproducing  CIP's  effects 
will  be  most  likely  when  OIC  itself  either  operates  the 
program  or  provides  extensive  technical  assistance  to 
adopting  schools. 

(4)  Other  factors  seems  reproducible  in  principle  but  a 
challenf^e  In  practice.    Almost  all  of  these  require  a 
diagnostic/prescriptive  approach  to  career  development. 
Those  who  have  in^lemented  a  diagnostic/prescriptive 
approach  to  a  relatively  discrete  skill  such  as  reading 
can  appreciate  the  staff  training  and  materials  needed. 
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Not  all  teachers  seem  able  (or  willing)  to  adopt  an 
individualized  approach;  not  all  schools  have  the  resources 
necessary  to  carry  it  out,    Wlvere  the  community  is  in  part 
the  school,  and  up-to-date  career  information  has  to 
infuse  the  curriculum,  the  demands  for  almost  constant 
adaptation  are  intensified.    Added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  single  standard  diagnostic  **test**  of 
career  development  linked  to  prescriptive  exercises  or 
texts  in  quite  the  way  that  is  now  possible  for  reading. 
The  processes  of  GIF  are  well-spelled  out;  their  exercise 
requires  skill,  judgment,  and  extensive  world-of  work 
experience. 


Thus  GIF  seems  reproducible  in  principle,  but  in  prac- 
tice, there  are  relatively  few  people  now  trained  to 
operate  such  a  program.    As  experience-based  alternative 
programs  for  youth  spread,  however,  the  nximber  of  people 
oriented  to  their  philosophy  and  skilled  in  their  imple- 
mentation will  expand.    Successful  ifiplementation  of  a 
variety  of  approaches  should  become  easier.    The  how-to 
materials  to  operate  what  seems  to  be  the  core  of  GXP 
are  available.    If  volunteer  staff  with  skills  in  indi" 
vidualization  are  selected,  GXP  should  be  reproducible 
in  practice. 

(5)    Some  factors  could  probably  be  adopted  widely  to 
improve  the  quality  of  present__practices . 

 Provide  all  students  proTiq)t,  accurate,  frequent 

information  on  their  distance  from  graduation 
and  alternative  ways  to  receive  their  diploma. 

 Expand  the  career  counseling  resources,  parti- 
cularly for  non-college  bound  students,  by  all 
means  possible,  including  use  of  community 
learning  experiences,  helping  teachers  provide 
career  advice,  and  otherwise  increasing  access 
to  career  guidance  for  all  youth, 

 Emphasize  road-n>;ps.    A  large  number  of  youth 

entered  GXP  with  a  career  goal  and  almost  no 
sense  of  how  to  get  there  beyond  the  most 
superficial  level  ('*go  to  college"  without 
knowing  the  entry  requirements  for  any  college 
or  even  how  to  find  these  out) . 
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